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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rPHOUGH  Syndicalism,  as  a  comprehensive  theory  of  action, 
is  probably  not  making  much  headway  in  England,  the 
anarchic  spirit,  which  expresses  itself  in  Syndicalism,  appears  to 
be  spreading  in  more  than  one  sphere  of  our  national  life.  It 
finds  encouragement  in  the  apparent  success  which  has  attended 
several  recent  upheavals  involving  breach  of  contract  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  those  rules  which  are  essential  to  the  stable  adjustment 
of  the  complex  interests  of  modem  society.  But  violence  can 
only  win  Pyrrhic  victories,  at  any  rate  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State.  The  abandonment  of  the  methods  of  Collective 
Bargaining  must  in  the  end  not  only  injure  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  so  diminish  employment,  but  also 
fail  to  secure  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  real  wages  of 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  retain  their  occupations.  The 
dislocation  of  business  must  reflect  itself  in  higher  prices,  even  if 
it  does  not  also  diminish  money  wages  as  well  as  profits.  And 
the  fear  of  breach  of  contract  will  probably  increase  prices  more 
than  the  act  of  tearing  up  agreements.  It  introduces  a  speculative 
element  into  business  defying  calculation,  and  therefore  neces¬ 
sitates  wide  margins  between  the  price  charged  and  the  calculable 
cost  of  production.  If  this  argument  is  sound,  those  writers  and 
thinkers  are  doing  an  ill  service  to  the  working  classes  who; 
through  sympathy  with  their  hardships,  condone  if  they  do  not 
actively  encourage  revolutionary  movements  and  acts  of  violence. 
Men  in  high  places  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  admit  that 
mihtant  methods  have  succeeded,  and  to  give  moral  support  to 
those  who  would  wrest  concessions  from  society  by  force.  They 
have  forgotten  that  the  State;  however  good-temperedly  it  may 
wink  at  unlawful  action  at  the  first,  must  in  the  end  meet  force 
by  force,  and  so  perhaps  they  may  give  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the 
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reactionary  spirit,  supported,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people  who  respect  order  and  desire  stability. 

But  while  the  last  few  years  have  certainly  been  marked  in 
this  country  by  an  increase  in  the  propaganda  of  violence,  they 
have  also  given  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  growing  reluctance 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  to  sanction  the  use  of  physical  force 
in  any  form.  Recent  strikes,  even  if  they  have  been  rashly  and 
prematurely  initiated,  have  at  any  rate  been  for  the  most  part 
prudently  and  temperately  conducted.  They  have  shown  a  capa¬ 
city  for  order  in  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  which  is 
really  remarkable  and  justifies  an  optimistic  diagnosis  of  the 
situation.  It  looks  as  if  the  programme  of  “  direct  action  ”  does 
not  spring  from  any  increasing  tendency  towards  anarchism,  if 
anarchism  involves  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  but  rather  from  a 
desire  to  protest  against  the  surrender  of  all  initiative  into  the 
hands  of  chosen  representatives,  whether  they  are  Trade  Union 
officials  or  Members  of  Parliament.  It  is  rather  a  criticism  of 
present-day  democracy  than  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  revolt  against  leaders  who  do  not  lead,  but  are 
prepared  to  be  led,  by  a  following  which  is  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  that  opportunities  are  being  missed.  If  this  is  true, 
clearly  we  need  not  fear  the  new  spirit.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
generation  of  organization,  the  spirit  of  a  people  organized  and 
orderly  but  in  rebellion  until  it  finds  its  leader.  A  free  and  intel¬ 
ligent  people  must  at  times  rebel,  or  it  will  wake  up  one  day  to 
find  itself  not  a  democracy  but  a  bureaucracy.  It  must  preserve 
its  initiative  and  its  spontaneity,  and  not  consent  tamely  to  be 
gagged  by  its  representatives.  It  will  never  get  the  leaders  which 
it  deserves  if  it  responds  too  readily  to  inferior  leadership.  The 
periodical  rebellion  may  make  us  uncomfortable  at  the  time ; 
but  that  is  little  in  comparison  with  what  we  gain  if  we  are  saved 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Machine. 

We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  Syndicalism,  which  stands,  in 
our  opinion,  for  genuine  anarchy,  for  the  supersession  of  the 
State  and  the  distrust  of  all  leadership,  and  is  therefore  im¬ 
practicable.  We  are  only  arguing  that  what  hold  the  SyndicaUst 
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spirit  has  on  this  country  at  the  moment  is  due  to  that  healthy 
spirit  of  revolt  which  keeps  government  alive.  Comfortable 
people  have  to  warn  themselves  continually  that  their  instinctive 
dislike  of  revolt  and  disorder  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be  closely 
watched.  It  is  as  often  wrong  as  right ;  it  leads  them  to  do 
injustice  as  well  as  justice,  and  sometimes  by  hampering  reform 
hastens  revolution.  The  profound  orderliness  of  the  industrial 
communities  of  the  present  is  shown  not  only  in  their  conduct 
of  trade  disputes  but  equally  in  their  attitude  to  international 
affairs.  The  appeal  to  war  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  demand  is  growing  for  some 
machinery  which  will  take  the  power  of  deciding  between  war 
and  peace  out  of  the  hands  of  our  professional  warriors  and 
diplomatists  and  give  a  more  real  control  to  those  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  is  at  stake.  Such  a  machinery,  if  it  could  be  invented, 
would,  we  believe,  enormously  diminish  the  chances  of  a  war  in 
Western  Europe,  and  do  more  for  the  diminution  of  armaments 
than  any  agreement  between  nations.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  homogeneous  country  in 
Europe,  endowed  with  every  advantage,  natural  and  artificial, 
for  protecting  its  inhabitants  from  disturbances  either  from  without 
or  from  within.  It  is  the  rulers  who  are  at  fault  if  that  security 
is  not  achieved ;  and  it  is  their  failure  which  gives  an  opening 
to  the  programme  of  “  direct  action.”  Direct  action  is  a  pis 
aUer,  perhaps ;  but  is  it  more  dangerous  than  acquiescence  in 
the  unrepresentative  action  of  representatives  and  the  feverish 
intrigues  of  the  “  Chancelleries  of  Europe  ”  ? 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge’s 
masterly  study  of  the  problems  of  Unemployment,  originally 
published  just  four  years  ago.  Since  it  was  published  two  im¬ 
portant  measures  have  been  passed  by  Parliament — the  Labour 
Exchanges  Act  of  1909  and  the  National  Insurance  Act  (Parts 
II.  and  III.)  of  1911, — both  profoundly  influenced  by  the  clear 
thought  and  cogent  argument  of  Unemployment,  and  both  launched 
with  the  expert  administrative  assistance  of  its  author.  The 
official  position  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  Mr.  Beveridge 
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accepted  shortly  after  his  essay  was  published,  clearly  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  discuss  in  public  the  effects  of  these  measures. 
He  has  therefore  contented  himself  with  reprinting  the  Essay  in 
its  original  form,  adding  in  two  new  appendices  the  full  text 
of  the  two  Acts  together  with  the  regulations  made  thereunder  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Some  statistics  are  also  given  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  the  Exchanges.  These  particulars  were  of  course 
already  available  in  Government  publications,  but  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  additions.  The  appendix  which 
deals  with  Labour  Exchanges  contains  also  one  document  of  a 
rather  different  character — a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  in  June,  1911, 
at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Rey,  General  Manager  of  the  Exchanges,  describing  their 
actual  work  and  methods  during  the  first  fifteen  months  of  their 
existence.  The  new  matter  increases  the  size  of  the  volume  by 
nearly  one  hundred  pages. 

The  number  of  projected  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  original 
scheme  was  350,  of  which  239  were  at  work  before  the  end  of 
September,  1911.  This  number  was  increased  to  450  to  deal  with 
the  new  business  brought  to  the  Exchanges  by  the  scheme  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  introduced  in  the  National  Insurance 
Act.  The  Labour  Gazette  for  November,  1912,  gives  the  number 
of  Exchanges  already  started  as  404,  so  that  the  machinery  of 
administration  is  now  nearly  complete.  Statistics  seem  to  show 
that  opposition  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed  to  the 
use  of  the  Exchanges  is  gradually  being  broken  down.  They  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  system  is,  as  Mr.  Rey  says,  not  eleemosy¬ 
nary  but  “  a  piece  of  industrial  organization  of  which  any  man 
may  avail  himself  and  with  as  little  loss  of  self-respect  as  is  in¬ 
volved  in  using  the  post  office  or  a  public  road.”  The  number  of 
applications  from  workpeople  and  the  number  of  vacancies 
notified  by  employers  are  each  steadily  increasing  ;  and  the  officials 
are  able  to  report  a  consistently  high  percentage  of  success  in 
filling  the  vacancies  notified.  As  early  as  December,  1910,  85 
per  cent,  of  the  vacancies  were  reported  as  filled  ;  and  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1912,  the  percentages  were  80, 75,  and  77. 
The  Exchanges  showed  a  tendency  from  the  first,  particularly  on 
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the  side  of  men,  to  deal  principally  with  skilled  labour,  because 
skilled  workmen  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  at  a  moment’s  notice 
near  at  hand  than  unskilled  :  the  thorny  problem  of  organizing 
unskilled  labour  was  bound  to  come  second  in  order  of  time. 
But  in  this  field  already  the  Exchanges  have  scored  some  striking 
successes  where  the  problem  is  fairly  manageable  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  ready  to  co-operate,  and  there  is  every  promise 
of  fruitful  developments. 


Mr.  Beveridge  laid  great  stress  on  the  economic  importance  of 
the  mobiUty  of  labour,  and  on  the  part  which  a  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges  might  play  in  increasing  its  mobility.  A  precise 
estimate  of  the  present  effectiveness  of  the  Exchanges  in  this 
respect  is  almost  impossible  to  attain.  Mr.  Key,  however,  gives 
figures  which  show  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  vacancies 
filled  are  at  a  distance  from  the- home  of  the  workman  chosen  to 
fill  them,  and  points  out  that  this  has  been  made  easier  by  the 
provision  made  in  the  Begulations  for  advancing  by  way  of  loan 
the  fares  of  workpeople  travelling  to  employment  found  for  them 
by  an  Exchange.  The  number  of  bad  debts  incurred  by  such  ad¬ 
vances  appears  to  bo  inconsiderable.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  Labour  Exchanges 
are  doing  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  justifying  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Beveridge  recommended  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  They  are  not,  of  course,  preventing,  nor  were  they  designed  to 
prevent,  unemployment.  They  have  been  fortunate  in  beginning 
their  work  in  a  time  of  good  trade  when  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  not  particularly  pressing  ;  and  there  is  every  chance 
that,  when  next  the  country  is  faced  by  trade  depression  and  un¬ 
employment  on  a  large  scale,  they  will  be  firmly  established  in 
the  confidence  of  the  industrial  community.  If  so,  they  will  be 
of  incalculable  assistance  in  dealing  with  that  emergency.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Beveridge  to  be  able 
to  reissue  without  misgiving  his  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Labour 
Exchanges.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  political  theory  is  so  quickly 
tested  by  practical  experiment,  and  still  more  rarely  that  it 
emerges  so  triumphant  from  the  ordeal. 
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A  recent  publication  of  more  than  ordinary  intereBt  to  readers 
of  the  Economic  Review  is  Miss  Violet  Butler’s  Social  Conditions 
in  Os^ord,  parts  of  which  previously  appeared  in  these  pages. 
Mr.  Bowntree’s  penetrating  studies  of  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  York  showed  how  valuable  an  investigation  of  local  industry 
could  be,  and  his  example  has  inspired  a  number  of  inquiries 
into  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour  in  other  towns.  Miss 
Butler’s  attempt  to  do  a  like  service  for  Oxford  produces  rather 
a  different  impression  from  most  of  its  predecessors.  The  town 
in  many  cases  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  type  than  as  an 
individual,  and  studied  rather  for  the  light  which  it  threw  on 
national  problems  than  for  the  information  and  instruction  of 
its  citizens.  Miss  Butler’s  book  is  permeated  throughout  by 
the  peculiar  individuality  of  Oxford,  and  seems  to  be  specially 
addressed  to  those  who  know  and  live  in  the  city,  whether  they 
are  students  of  industrial  problems  or  not.  It  offers  them  in¬ 
formation  which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere  and  reflections 
which  they  will  do  well  to  consider,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who 
have  any  care  for  the  fortunes  of  the  city.  Though  the  facts 
disclosed  are  often  unpleasant  enough,  there  is  a  sort  of  intimacy 
about  the  treatment  which  gives  the  book  a  charm  such  inquiries 
seldom  possess. 


I 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE- 
COSMOPOLITAN  OR  INTERNATIONAL?! 


TWENTY-ONE  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  occupying 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  this  Section  at  Cardiff  and  took 
as  the  subject  of  my  address,  '*  Nationalism  and  Cosmopolitanism 
in  Economics.”  *  I  pointed  out  that  during  the  eighteenth  century 
the  “  whole  economic  skill  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  building 
up  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ”  (p.  726),  as  an  independent  economic 
organism.  I  argued  that  though  this  nationalist  policy  was  still 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  general  trend  of  affairs  was 
against  it ;  and  that  Cosmopolitan  economic  forces  are  gradually 
breaking  down  national  exclusiveness  in  every  part'  of  the  known 
world.  I  called  attention  to  the  fluidity  of  capital,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  making  investments  ”  space  is  ignored,  patriotism  is 
left  out  of  sight,  and  capital  is  invested  wherever  there  is  an 
apparent  promise  of  profit  ”  (p.  727).  I  pointed  out  the  solidarity 
of  labour  as  a  factor  in  production,  and  urged  that  in  the  world 
of  Labour  “  national  differences  and  peculiarities  are  ceasing 
to  be  of  importance  ”  (p.  728).  In  Great  Britain  we  have  so  far 
accepted  this  changed  situation  that  we  are  consciously  treating 
this  country  as  part  of  a  greater  whole,  not  as  “an  independent 
national  economic  organism,  but  as  one  portion  of  a  cosmopolitan 
organism  ”  (p.  727).  As  a  broad  generalization  it  seemed  to  me 
true  that,  just  as  municipal  economic  life  had  been  absorbed 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  national  life,  so  national  economic 
life  was  likely  to  be  absorbed  in  cosmopolitan  economic  life.  The 
civic  organisms  which  have  hitherto  maintained  a  rivalry  were, 
as  I  thought,  merely  temporary,  and  were  being  superseded  by  the 
free  play  of  wider  interests  and  more  far-reaching  forces.  Mr. 

^  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
Dundee,  1912. 

•  Beport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Brithh  Association  at  Cardiff. 
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Norman  Angell  in  his  interesting  book  ^  has  carried  the  matter 
much  further,  and  has  shown  how  through  the  credit  system  the 
prosperity  of  each  modem  nation  is  closely  intertwined  with  that 
of  every  other.  He  believes  that  we  have  already  reached  a 
stage  in  which  it  is  no  longer  to  the  economic  interest  of  any 
country  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  any  other ;  and  he  maintains 
the  paradox  that,  however  possible  it  may  have  been  for  a  nation 
to  become  more  rich  and  powerful  by  war  in  the  past,  in  the 
modem  world  the  evil  caused  by  war  must  react  on  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  it  can  never  be  for  the  economic 
interest  of  any  coimtry  to  go  to  war.  He  bases  the  hope  of 
Universal  Peace  on  the  modifying  of  public  opinion  by  inducing 
each  civilized  community  to  recognize  that  it  cannot  be  to  its 
interest  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  so  doing.  Considering  that,  for  many  generations, 
economists  have  been  demonstrating  that  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labour  are  one,  and  that  each  is  hurt  by  any  injury  to  the 
other,  while  Labour  Conflicts  still  go  on,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
the  prospects  of  Universal  Peace  are  very  favourable,  if  they  are 
to  rest  on  demonstrations  as  to  the  course  which  best  subserves 
the  interests  of  both  of  the  parties  concerned. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  believe  that  the  progress  of  economic 
cosmopolitanism  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  Historians  may  be 
tempted  to  make  some  hasty  generalization  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  development,  and  to  believe  on  insufficient  grounds  that 
their  forecast  is  being  verified.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  noted 
the  revival  of  national  life  and  national  sentiment  in  many 
quarters  (p.  729),  but  I  regarded  it  as  an  anachronism — a  healthy 
sentiment  perhaps,  but  as  a  mere  sentiment  that  did  not  affect 
economic  actualities.  Mr.  Angell  takes  this  view  even  more 
decidedly  ;  for  him  the  national  welfare  is  adequately  represented 
by  the  aggregate  welfare  of  the  existing  individuals ;  each  individual 
is  to  be  free  to  go  his  own  way,  undisturbed  by  political  allegiance. 
But  this  disparagement  of  nationality  as  a  factor  in  economic 
life  now  seems  to  me  premature.  There  are  important  functions 
which  can  still  be  best  discharged  by  having  regard  to  national 
welfare  and  treating  the  nation  as  a  unit. 

*  The  Great  Illusion. 
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The  active  elements  of  economic  life  are  more  fluid  in  the  present 
day  than  formerly,  but  there  are  elements  of  fixity  to  be  attended 
to,  if  economic  prosperity  is  to  be  stable.  Interest,  and  the 
harmony  of  interests  vdll  carry  us  a  long  way  in  economic  life  ; 
but  there  is  need  for  coercive  authority,  which  lays  down  the 
limits  within  which  private  interest  can  be  allowed  free  play, 
and  can  be  rightly  trusted  to  bring  about  the  public  good.  There 
must  be  the  organization  of  government,  with  a  definite  area  in 
which  its  control  is  recognized,  if  men  are  to  pursue  their  avoca¬ 
tions  in  peace  and  security ;  the  unseen  foundations  of  society 
must  not  be  ignored,  even  though  we  habitually  leave  them  out 
of  sight.  Nationalism  approves  itself  as  a  form  of  polity  in 
which  democratic,  but  coercive,  authority  can  be  conveniently 
exercised,  and  we  should  not  lightly  dismiss  it  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  organization  of  society  on  national  lines,  and  of 
resources  for  national  objects,  will  continue  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  police,  even  though  militarism  should  completely 
disappear. 

1.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  force  of  economic 
interests  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  large  populations  who 
are  living  on  a  different  plane,  and  who  can  only  hope  to  defend 
themselves  against  aggression  and  servitude  by  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  such  as  are  going  on  in  China  and  Japan.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  duty  of  defending  and  enforcing  law  and  order  among 
half-civilized  populations  has  been  undertaken  by  a  European 
power,  that  power  must  retain  its  military  character,  while  there 
is  need  of  naval  force  for  police  purposes  on  the  seas.  A  country 
which  has  half-civilized  possessions  cannot  afford  to  be  entirely 
cosmopolitan ;  even  so  far  as  economic  life  is  concerned,  the  active 
factors  in  progress  are  not  so  detached  in  backward,  as  they  are 
in  advanced  communities.  Capital  in  oversea  dependencies  is 
relatively  fixed ;  it  is  mostly  employed  in  building  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  in  providing  fixed  plant  for  some  industry  or 
some  species  of  cultivation.  There  is  little  conscious  community 
of  interest  between  the  coloured  labour  in  different  regions ;  and 
though  the  deportation  of  coolies  has  been  carried  on  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  there  is 
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any  increasing  detachment  of  labour  from  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  territories.  National  organization,  with  a  naval  and 
military  side,  affords  the  most  convenient  means  for  exercising 
police  control  over  large  areas  of  the  territory  of  the  world. 

2.  There  are,  moreover,  modes  in  which  political  influence 
and  national  organization  can  do  much  to  promote  economic 
prosperity  :  even  in  advanced  communities  this  is  not  independent 
of  territorial  attachment.  The  government  of  a  country  has  a 
power  of  borrowing  which  is  of  immense  importance  for  turning 
capital  into  any  definite  direction ;  but  its  credit  rests  on  its 
power  of  levying  taxation,  or  on  its  ability  to  draw  revenue  from 
a  given  area  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  power  of  political 
authority  may  also  be  needed  to  check  the  possible  tyranny  of 
association.  In  America  there  is  a  constant  agitation  against 
the  powers  exercised  by  Trusts,  and  the  problem  of  the  hour  is 
that  of  bringing  these  bodies  under  such  control  that  they  shall 
be  compelled  to  show  more  consideration  for  the  common  good. 
In  this  country  anxiety  is  often  expressed  lest  the  Labour  Associa¬ 
tions  should  abuse  the  privileges  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them.  There  is  no  cosmopolitan  authority  which  can  at  present 
exercise  any  effective  control  over  capital  or  labour ;  for  the 
present  there  is  need  of  national  control  within  given  areas,  and 
the  best  hope  of  exerting  control  seems  to  lie  in  the  combined 
action  of  leading  nations.  Begulation,  which  is  to  be  effectively 
enforced,  cannot  be  really  cosmopoUtan,  but  must  be  international, 
since  it  rests  ultimately  on  a  nationalist  basis. 

8.  Political  authority  exercised  within  a  given  area  may  also 
he  used  not  only  to  put  down  abuses  in  economic  Ufe,  but  to 
foster  progress.  In  undeveloped  countries  there  is  need  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  public  works  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  direction  is  needed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  resources.  Public  spirited  and  far  seeing  direction 
is  necessary  that  the  resources  of  an  area  may  be  developed  so 
as  to  be  of  lasting  value,  and  not  merely  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  existing  generation.  The  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 
justified  in  demanding  that  poUtical  authority  shall  seek  to  foster 
the  permanent  material  welfare  of  the  land  in  which  they  live. 
And  this  principle  does  not  merely  apply  to  undeveloped  areas  ; 
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a  highly  developed  conntry,  which  is  not  self-safficing,  bnt  is 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for  a  supply  of  food,  or  for  the  raw 
material  which  is  necessary  for  some  established  industry,  may 
rightly  look  to  political  authority  for  assistance  in  securing  a 
vital  economic  interest.  When  all  these  considerations  are  taken 
into  account  it  appears  that  territorial  considerations,  and  political 
authority  over  a  given  area,  are  by  no  means  out  of  date,  but  are 
still  playing  an  important  part  in  economic  life. 

We  are  all  interested  in  seeing  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  police  control  of  the  world  at  large,  together 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  most  highly  developed 
countries,  may  be  securely  based.  The  question  which  confronts 
us  is  whether  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through  a  cosmo¬ 
politanism  which  ignores  and  disparages  and  undermines  national 
economic  life,  or  by  means  of  an  internationalism  which  is  built 
up  out  of  a  group  of  strong  and  vigorous  nationalities. 

This  is  a  matter  to  be  argued  on  “  the  facts  of  the  world  as  they 
stand  ”  (Angell,  p.  204).  The  decision  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  change  that  is  going  on  is  to  be  reached  not  by  any  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  the  history  of  the  past,  but  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
relevant  phenomena  in  the  present  time.  The  supreme  interest 
in  the  study  of  British  commerce  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
affords  the  necessary  materials  for  investigating  this  fundamental 
issue  in  regard  to  economic  organization,  and  for  deciding  whether 
the  actual  trend  of  affairs  at  this  time  is  in  favour  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  on  the  one  band,  or  of  nationalism  and  internationalism  on 
the  other. 

Alone  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  Great  Britain 
has  made  herself  the  exponent  of  economic  cosmopolitanism ; 
hence  the  validity  of  this  principle  can  be  tested  by  examining  tbe 
progress  of  Great  Britain  relatively  to  that  of  other  communities 
which  retain  the  system  of  economic  nationalism.  If  Great 
Britain  is  not  only  advancing,  but  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
communities  which  retain  the  nationalist  organization,  then  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  the  cause  of  cosmopolitanism  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  material  resources  and  moral  influence  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  List,  in  advocating  economic  nationalism,  induced 
the  United  States  and  Germany  to  take  a  retrograde  step.  But  if. 
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on  the  other  hand,  economic  nationalism  is  holding  its  own  and 
advancing,  can  we  be  sure  that  economic  cosmopolitanism  has 
really  come  to  stay  ? 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  inquiry  may  be  pursued ; 
after  all,  there  is  no  complete  cosmopolitanism,  even  in  the 
economic  afiairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  can  distinguish  three 
divisions  of  over-seas  commerce  into  which  it  enters  in  different 
degrees.  Our  commerce  with  foreign  countries  is  conducted  on 
cosmopolitan  lines ;  the  commerce  with  the  great  self-governing 
dominions  is  less  cosmopolitan,  as  ties  both  of  sentiment  and  of 
preference  come  in  ;  while  the  tropical  dependencies  are  still  more 
closely  affected  by  direct  administration  and  are  most  nearly  an 
expansion  of  British  territory.  If  those  departments  of  trade, 
where  national  influences  are  prevalent  are  decaying,  and  those 
where  cosmopolitanism  dominates  are  advancing,  then  we  may  feel 
that  cosmopolitanism  has  justified  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  branches  of  trade  which  retain  a  national  character  are 
flourishing  most,  then  we  may  once  more  be  compelled  to  doubt 
whether  cosmopolitanism  has  come  to  stay. 

Having  thus  tried  to  state  the  problem,  I  will  only  say  that  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  nationalism  and  internationalism 
are  winning  all  along  the  line,  and  that  the  one  country  which  has 
consciously  accepted  the  role  of  being  a  part  of  a  cosmopolitan 
economic  organism,  and  professes  to  discard  a  national  system 
altogether  is  not  holding  her  own — at  least  is  not  holding  her 
own  so  obviously  as  to  induce  others  to  follow  her  example. 
Economic  cosmopolitanism  is  not  such  a  proved  success  that  it  is 
wise  for  those  who  are  interested  in  advocating  Universal  Peace 
to  take  it  as  the  basis  of  their  claim.  On  its  material  side  the 
argument  which  assumes  the  progress  of  cosmopolitanism  is 
doubtful. 

But  there  is  a  moral  aspect  as  well.  The  Peace  Propagandism 
of  our  time  has  been  inclined  to  disparage  “  the  blind  dogma 
of  patriotism  ” ;  it  has  seemed  to  cultivate  a  wide  humani- 
tarianism  and  to  aim  at  exorcising  patriotic  enthusiasm  as  if  it 
were  an  evil.  If  it  can  link  itself  with  patriotic  sentiment,  it  will 
gain  in  force  enormously.  Peace  propagandism  will  be  wise 
to  take  this  line  if  national  economic  organization  is  likely  to 
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persist,  and  if  peace,  both  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples, 
can  be  rested  on  the  induence  and  relationships  of  the  higher 
nationalities.  Such  advocacy  will  not  only  be  more  effective, 
but  it  will  exercise  a  better  moral  influence.  It  is  important 
that  the  people  of  any  land  should  value  the  sense  of  national 
independence,  it  is  glorious  to  attain  a  sense  of  national  mission. 
Success  or  failure  in  the  art  of  war  depends  on  conditions  that 
lead  to  success  or  failure  in  other  arts  ;  the  benefit  to  character 
lies  not  in  the  fighting  itself,  but  in  the  possession  of  ideals  for 
which  the  citizen  feels  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  good  for  any  man  to  be  able  to  draw  inspiration  from  the 
past  of  his  country,  and  to  cherish  ideals  for  its  future. 

W.  Cunningham. 


JUVENILE  LABOUR  IN  GERMANY. 


rPHE  German  Industrial  Code  divides  the  workers  subject  to 
its  provisions  into  two  main  groups — ^those  who  are  of  age 
{gros^dhrig),  and  those  who  are  under  age  {minderjdhrig).  Legal 
majority  is  attained,  as  here,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  a  minor 
who  has  completed  his  eighteenth  year  can,  by  a  decree  of  a  Court 
of  Wards  {Vormuridschajtsgericht),  be  declared  of  full  age.  Workers 
not  of  full  age  are  divided  again  into  two  classes — ^those  over  and 
those  under  eighteen.  These  minors  are  in  turn  divided  into  two 
classes — those  over  and  those  under  sixteen.  Lastly,  we  find  these 
“  jugendliche  Arbeiter  ”  falling  into  two  categories — ^the  young 
persons  (junge  Leuie)  between  14  and  16  and  the  children  between 
13  and  14.  As  we  come  down  the  scale  of  years  the  measure  of 
legislative  protection  enjoyed  naturally  increases.  But  before 
proceeding  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  German  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  juvenile  labour,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  some 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  juvenile  labour  is  employed 
in  Germany. 

Taking  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  factories 
in  1910  employing  at  least  ten  hands  amounted  to  282,549.  In 
these  factories  there  were  employed,  in  all,  6,613,468  workers, 
divided  as  follows  : — 

Adult  maleti  (t.e.  over  16)  .....  4,864,841 

Women  over  16  .  .  .....  1,269,466 
Young  persons  (between  14  and  16)  .  .  .  .  476,301 

Children  under  14 ; — 

Boys  .......  7014 

Qirls  .......  6866 

-  12,870 

These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  account  for  all  Germany’s  juvenile 
workers.  If  one  were  to  include  the  juvenile  labour  employed  in 
the  smaller  factories  and  in  home  industries,  the  total  would 
probably  not  fall  short  of  three  quarters  of  a  million,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  65,000,000. 
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It  is  impossible  to  obtain  English  returns  which  are  directly 
comparable — class  for  class — with  these  German  returns,  as  we 
here  classify  juvenile  labour  according  to  different  age  limits.  It 
is  only  as  regards  children  under  14  that  any  comparison  between 
the  two  countries  is  at  all  possible.  But  even  in  this  case  the 
English  and  German  returns  are  only  roughly  comparable, 
because  the  term  “  factory  ”  has,  in  law,  a  different  meaning  in 
each  country.  With  this  word  of  warning,  I  give  the  following 
comparative  figures  from  a  table  which  appeared  in  the  February 
(1911)  number  of  the  Beichsarbeitsblatt.  In  the  year  1907,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  table,  Germany  employed  “  in  factories  liable  to 
inspection  ”  only  18,054  children  under  fourteen,  as  against 
85,513  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  German  children 
represented  only  *2  per  cent.'of  the  aggregate  number  of  employees, 
while  the  English  children  amounted  to  no  less  than  *8  per  cent. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Enghsh  children  were  naturally  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  textile  trade,  as  the  following  table  clearly  shows : — 


Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

Total  ohildren  employed 

13,054 

35,513 

Chemical  industry 

148 

26 

Textile  industry  . 

3747 

32,647 

Clothing  and  cleaning  . 

1355 

571 

Preparation  of  foods 

1324 

233 

A  comparison  of  the  German  returns  for  the  last  twenty  years 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  juvenile  labour  employed,  so  far 
from  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  factories 
employing  such  labour,  has,  in  fact,  diminished.  The  number 
of  factories  employing  juvenile  labour  increased  160  per  cent, 
between  the  years  1892  and  1908,  whereas  during  the  same  period 
the  number  of  juvenile  workers  employed  in  factories  increased  only 
106  per  cent.  The  following  figures  show  how  the  numbers  have 
increased  in  the  four  main  categories  : — 


Children. 

1 

Young  Persons.  ! 

Adolescciit  (16-18).  1 

Adult  (18-21). 

(Kinder). 

(lunge  Leutc).  i 

(Heranwaclisende). 

( Herange  wachsene). 

1892 

11,212 

1 

208,835 

231,368 

347,053 

1908 

12,062 

440,255 

469,952 

704,928 
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We  see  from  these  figures  that  whereas  the  number  of  children 
employed  increased  by  only  7‘6  per  cent,  during  this  period  of 
sixteen  years,  the  number  of  young  persons  employed  increased  by 
no  less  than  110*8  per  cent.,  and  that  for  the  two  next  age  groups 
there  was  an  increase  of  103*1  per  cent,  in  each  case.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  population  of  the  Empire  increased  about 
25  per  cent.  It  is  clear  therefore  that,  synchronizing  with  a  period 
of  great  industrial  and  commercial  expansion,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  employment  of  juvenile  workers  over  14  and 
under  21  years  of  age  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  population. 

How  does  this  compare  with  our  own  record  ?  On  the  whole 
the  comparison  is  favourable  to  us.  Dealing  again  only  with 
factory  employment,  and  taking  the  period  between  1895  and 
1907 — t.c.  comparing  a  period  of  twelve  years  with  one  of  sixteen 
— we  are  enabled  to  construct  the  following  table  : — 


Population  of  United 

Juvenile  labour  employed. 

Kingdom. 

Children  under  14. 

Young  persons  under  18. 

1895 

1907 

39,221,109 

44,098,727 

55,625 

32,647 

238,078 

238,772 

We  note  from  these  figures  that,  during  a  period  when  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  11  per  cent., 
the  number  of  half-timers  decreased  by  41  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  full-timers  under  18  remained  practically  stationary. 
This  result  is  arrived  at  if  we  take  both  sexes  together.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  case  of  full  timers  under  18  the 
number  of  girls  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  that  of  boys 
to  decrease.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
German  returns  in  the  case  of  the  children.  For  some  reason 
which  is  not  clear  the  number  of  female  children  employed 
increased  in  Germany  during  the  sixteen  years  under  review  by 
88  per  cent.,  whereas  the  corresponding  number  of  male  children 
actually  declined  by  9  per  cent. 

Having  gained  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  juvenile  labour 
employed  in  modem  Germany,  we  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration 
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of  the  measures  in  force  for  the  protection  of  this  form  of  labour. 
These  measures  may  be  divided  into  four  categories.  (1)  Statutes ; 
(2)  Administrative  orders  (Bundesratsverordnungen) ;  (3)  Regula¬ 
tions  of  Local  Government  and  Police  Authorities ;  (4)  Rules  made 
by  Employers’  Associations  {Berufsgenossenschgjten).  These  pro¬ 
tective  measures  again  may  be  of  general  application — i.e.  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  employing  firm,  or  of  special 
appUcation — t.e.  only  applicable  to  firms  usually  employing  at 
least  ten  hands. 

I.  Dealing  first  with  the  Statute  Law  applicable  to  cdl  workers 
under  age,  we  have  first  a  series  of  enactments  relating  to  work¬ 
books  {Arbeitshiicher)  for  which  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
this  coimtry.  The  possession  of  a  work-book  is  a  sine  qua  rum 
for  all  workers  under  age.  Without  one  they  may  not  be  employed, 
and  any  contract  of  employment  is  void.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  facilitate  the  control  and  supervision  of  minors  by  their 
legal  guardians,  their  employers,  and  the  public  authorities.  The 
book  is  issued  by  the  police  upon  the  application,  or  with  the 
consent,  of  the  legal  guardian.  Should  the  latter  withhold  his 
consent  without  just  and  reasonable  cause,  the  book  may  be 
issued  upon  the  consent  of  the  District  Council  {Gemeindebehorde) 
being  obtained.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of  the 
book,  the  applicant  must  show  that  his  attendance  at  the  Volk- 
schule  is  no  longer  compulsory  and  that  no  book  has  been  previously 
issued  to  him. 

It  is  the  business  of  an  employer  engaging  a  worker  under  age 
to  demand  the  production  of  the  book,  to  take  charge  of  it,  to 
make  the  necessary  entries  in  it,  to  produce  it  when  called  upon 
by  any  properly  accredited  ofiicial,  and,  finally,  to  surrender  it 
again  to  its  owner  upon  the  lawful  termination  of  the  contract 
of  employment.  Employers  are  expressly  forbidden  to  make 
secret  marks  in  the  book  with  a  view  either  to  help  or  to  injure 
the  owner.  In  the  event  of  a  worker  unlawfully  quitting  his 
work  the  employer  has  the  right  to  retain  the  book  until  either 
the  contract  has  come  to  an  end  by  effluxion  of  time  or  the  employer 
has  agreed  to  waive  the  completion  of  the  contract  or  has  been 
compensated  in  damages  for  breach  thereof.  The  worker  has,  in 
tm*n,  certain  remedies  in  the  event  of  the  employer  improperly 
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retaining  the  book,  in  which  case  a  new  book  will  be  issued  by 
the  police.  The  book  is  not  necessarily  handed  to  the  young 
worker  personally.  If  he  is  still  under  16  it  is  handed  direct 
to  his  legal  guardian.  If  he  is  over  16  he  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  book  unless  his  legal  guardian  demands  it.  The  object  of 
these  restrictions  is  to  strenghten  parental  authority  and  curtail 
the  independence  of  workers  under  age. 

Characters. — Every  industrial  worker  in  Germany  has  the  right 
to  a  character  (Zeugniss)  upon  the  termination  of  his  engagement. 
In  the  case  of  minors  the  character  can  be  demanded  by  the 
legal  guardian,  who  can  also  request  that  it  be  handed  to  him 
personally.  In  certain  events  it  will  be  handed  to  the  minor 
himself,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  legal  guardian.  The 
legal  guardian  can  claim  a  character  for  his  son  even  if  the  latter 
does  not  want  one.  In  the  event  of  a  claim  from  both  father 
and  son,  the  employer  is  only  bound  to  issue  one  character. 

Wages-hooks. — There  are  certain  special  regulations  as  to  minors’ 
wages-books  in  the  case  of  firms  employing  at  least  twenty  workers. 
On  every  payment  of  wages  the  amount  of  the  wages  earned  is 
to  be  entered  in  the  book  by  the  employer.  The  book  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  payee,  in  whose  custody  it  remains  until  next  pay-day. 

Payment  of  Wages. — It  is  open  to  certain  local  authorities  to 
make  bye-laws,  applicable  to  all  or  a  limited  number  of  industries, 
decreeing  (1)  that  wages  due  to  minors  shall  be  paid  to  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  (2)  that  such  wages  be  only  paid  to 
minors  in  person  with  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  In  the  latter  event  the  employer  can  be  compelled 
to  notify  parents  or  guardians  within  a  given  time  of  the  amount 
of  the  wage  actually  paid.  Should  an  employer  pay  a  minor 
direct  in  breach  of  a  bye-law  to  the  contrary  the  parents  or  guardian 
have  a  right  to  be  indemnified. 

II.  The  laws  and  bye-laws  hitherto  mentioned  apply  generally 
to  all  workers  under  age.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain 
statutory  provisions  affecting  only  workers  under  eighteen. 

Restriction  of  the  right  to  train. — Employers  and  workmen 
who  for  any  reason  have  been  deprived  of  their  full  civil  rights 
{burgerliche  Ehrenrechte)  may  not,  until  the  restoration  of  such 
rights,  have  in  their  employ  workers  under  18.  The  effect 
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of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  the  young  worker  from  coining  into 
close  personal  contact  during  his  working  hours  with  people 
whose  influence  is  not  likely  to  be  for  his  ultimate  benefit. 

Attendance  cU  CorUinuation  Schools. — Employers  are  imder  the 
obligation  to  allow  their  employees  under  18  years  of  age  who 
have  to  attend  continuation  schools  such  time  off  for  the  purpose 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  authorities. 

Safeguarding  of  Hecitth  and  MoralUy. — Employers  are  under  a 
general  obligation  to  protect  their  employees  under  18  against 
the  dangers  to  health  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  having 
regard  to  their  youth,  undeveloped  character,  and  physical  weak¬ 
ness.  Young  workers  imder  18,  for  example,  may  not  be  set  to 
do  work  of  a  dangerous  nature.  In  some  cases  the  prohibition  is 
absolute,  in  others  the  employment  is  allowed  if  certain  special 
safety  regulations  are  observed.  As  a  rule  it  is  forbidden  to 
employ  adolescent  workers  in  processes  carried  on  under  conditions 
of  unusual  heat  or  cold  or  which  involve  the  giving-off  of  fumes, 
gases  or  dust,  or  on  work  where  heavy  weights  and  loads  have  to 
be  moved  about.  There  are  also  special  provisions  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  morality. 

III.  We  now  come  to  note  how  the  law  specially  protects 
young  workers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  16  years. 

General  Proh'Aition  of  Employment. — Children  over  13  who  are  still 
under  obligation  to  attend  the  Folksc^ufcmay  not  be  employed  at  all. 

Prohibition  of  Employment  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days  and  at 
times  of  Eeligioue  Instruction. — Employment  is  forbidden  on 
Sundays  and  Holy-days,  and  also  at  times  appointed  by  the 
worker’s  spiritual  instructor  for  preparation  for  Holy  Communion, 
Confirmation,  etc.  From  this  prohibition  it  is  open  to  the 
Bundesrat  to  exempt,  so  far  as  concerns  young  male  workers; 
factories  where  the  furnaces  must  be  kept  continuously  alight. 

Notification  of  Dismissal. — Before  dismissing  a  young  worker  an 
employer  must  give  written  notice  to  the  local  police.  Employers 
must  further  exhibit  in  the  work-rooms  a  list  of  their  young 
workers  ;  also,  in  the  prescribed  form,  an  abstract  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  dealing  with  their  employment. 

Hours  of  Work. — ^Young  workers  may  not  begin  work  before 
6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  may  not  be  employed  after  8  o’clock 
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in  the  evening.  Children  up  to  14  years  of  age  may  not  work 
more  than  6  homrs  daily,  young  workers  between  14  and  16  not 
more  than  10  hours. 

Hours  oj  Best. — On  the  termination  of  their  day’s  work,  young 
workers  are  to  have  an  uninterrupted  rest  from  work  of  at  least 
11  hours. 

Meal  Times. — If  the  total  period  of  employment  only  lasts 
6  hours,  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  must  be  allowed.  If 
the  total  period  does  not  exceed  8  hours,  of  which  4  fall  in  the 
morning  and  4  in  the  afternoon  at  least  one  hour’s  interval  at 
midday  must  be  allowed.  In  other  cases  young  workers  are  to 
be  allowed  not  only  one  hour  at  midday,  but  half  an  hour  both  • 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  These  intervals  are  not  to  be 
spent  in  the  working  rooms  unless  it  is  impossible  to  spend  them 
in  the  open  air  and  another  suitable  locale  for  the  purpose  cannot 
be  provided  except  at  great  trouble  and  expense. 

IV.  In  certain  special  circumstances  and  with  the  approval  of 
certain  high  authorities  some  of  the  foregoing  general  prohibitions 
may  be  temporarily  relaxed.  The  Bundesrat  can,  moreover, 
permanently  exempt  from  some  of  these  regulations  works  in  which 
the  furnaces  have  to  be  kept  lighted  day  and  night.  But  even 
in  such  cases  the  total  hours  of  employment  per  week  must  not 
exceed  86  in  the  case  of  children,  and  60  in  the  case  of  young 
workers  between  14  and  16 ;  night  work  is  forbidden  for  more 
than  10  out  of  the  24  hours,  and  even  this  is  subject  to  “  pauses,” 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  at  least  one  hour,  being  allowed. 
The  night  and  day  shifts  must  alternate  weekly.  To  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  certain  other  industries  the  Bundesrai  can 
go  even  further  in  the  direction  of  modifying  and  relaxing  the 
general  statutory  rules. 

Special  Buies  for  Apprentices  {Lehrlinge). — The  apprentice, 
although  generally  a  minor,  is  often,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of 
full  age  during  the  latter  part  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Persons  not  Competent  to  take  Apprentices. — ^Persons  not  in 
possession  of  full  civil  rights  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  have  in 
their  employ  or  to  instruct  apprentices.  The  right  to  receive 
apprentices  may  also  be  either  temporarily  or  permanently  taken 
away  from  persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  gross 
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neglect  of  duty  towards  apprentices  or  whose  past  moral  record 
is  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  receive  or  instruct  apprentices. 
Likewise  persons  who,  on  account  of  mental  or  physical  short¬ 
comings,  are  not  capable  of  properly  instructing  apprentices  may 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  receive  them. 

The  Contract  of  Apprenticeship. — Where  there  is  to  be  a  contract 
in  writing  it  must  be  executed  within  four  weeks  after  instruction 
has  begun,  and  a  copy  must  be  handed  to  the  apprentice’s  parent 
or  guardian.  The  validity  of  an  apprenticeship  contract  does  not, 
however,  depend  upon  its  being  in  writing.  Oerman  law  will 
also  enforce  a  verbal  agreement  as  to  apprenticeship,  and  such 
an  agreement  will  even  be  inferred  from  the  mere  conduct  of  the 
parties.  In  ordinary  cases,  unless  otherwise  previously  arranged, 
the  execution  of  the  agreement  is  preceded  by  a  four  weeks’  trial, 
or  Prohezeit,  during  which  period  it  is  open  to  either  party  to  break 
off  relations  and  decline  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement.  Such 
period  of  trial  may  not,  however,  under  any  circumstances  exceed 
three  months. 

The  apprentice  is  bound  by  law  to  obey  his  master  as  well  as 
any  person  to  whom  the  master  may  depute  the  duty  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  must  also  show  loyalty,  diligence,  and  good  conduct. 
The  master,  on  his  side,  must  train  the  apprentice  to  be  industrious 
and  of  good  behaviour,  and  guard  him  from  excesses.  He  must 
direct,  either  personally  or  through  a  suitable  and  specially 
appointed  agent,  the  training  of  the  apprentice,  and  must  allow 
him  the  necessary  time  off  for  his  further  education  and  for 
church  attendance  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days.  He  must  protect 
the  apprentice  against  injury  at  the  hands  of  other  employees, 
and  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  given  work  beyond  his  physical  powers. 
Apprentices  who  neither  board  nor  lodge  with  their  masters  must 
not  be  put  to  domestic  work. 

In  certain  cases  either  party  has  the  right  to  temoinate  the 
contract.  The  apprentice  has  the  right  if  the  master  neglects  to 
perform  his  duties  so  as  prejudicially  to  affect  the  health,  morality, 
or  training  of  the  apprentice,  or  abuses  his  right  of  punishment, 
or  generally  shows  himself  incompetent  to  perform  his  contractual 
engagements  towards  the  apprentice.  On  the  other  hand  the 
master  has  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  if  the  apprentice 
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repeatedly  neglects  to  perform  his  duties  or  fails  to  attend  con* 
tinoation  or  technical  classes. 

Exploitation  of  JuvenUe  Labour. — If  the  proper  training  of 
apprentices  appears  to  be  endangered  by  the  emplojrment  of  an 
undue  amount  of  juvenile  labour,  the  authorities  can  insist  on 
the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  apprentices  and  forbid  the  reception 
of  more  than  a  certain  number. 

Apprentice's  Certificate. — When  the  apprenticeship  has  come  to 
a  normal  end  the  apprentice  is  entitled  to  claim  a  certificate  as 
to  his  knowledge,  qualifications  and  conduct. 

Obligation  to  complete  Apprenticeship. — An  employer  can  only 
compel  the  return  of  an  apprentice,  who  has  left  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  and  without  just  cause,  if  the  contract  of 
apprenticeship  was  in  writing.  And  an  employer  can  only  enforce 
his  rights  if  he  takes  action  within  a  week  of  the  apprentice 
leaving.  The  police  can  compel  the  apprentice  to  remain  with 
his  master  so  long  as  the  contract  has  not  been  dissolved  by  a 
court  of  law  or  until  the  apprentice  has  by  a  judicial  decision 
been  granted  leave  to  cease  his  attendance.  Should  an  apprentice, 
who  has  left  his  place  without  his  master’s  consent  and  for  a  reason 
not  recognized  as  legally  adequate,  decline  to  return,  the  police  are 
entitled  to  compel  him  to  return  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  50  marks  or  imprisonment  for  a  maximum  period  of  five  days. 

Tranifer  to  another  Trade. — It  is  open  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  an  apprentice  or  to  the  apprentice  himself,  if  of  full  age,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  declaration  to  be  made 
that  the  apprentice  is  about  to  take  up  a  new  trade  or  occupation. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  apprentice  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
after  the  annulment  of  the  contract  cannot  without  the  consent 
of  his  old  master  accept  employment  in  the  abandoned  trade. 

We  have  now  instanced  some  of  the  more  important  statutory 
provisions  regulating  the  relations  between  employers  and  their 
juvenile  employees.  It  will  be  noted  how  carefully  designed 
these  are  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  juvenile  labour  while 
inculcating  habits  of  industry  and  discipline.  They  are  not  so 
framed  as  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  employer  to  those  of 
the  child,  but  the  scales  are  evenly  held  between  both  parties. 
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There  is,  in  addition;  a  whole  literature  of  orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Bundesrat,  the  police,  the  Local  Government 
Authorities  and  the  Berufsgenossenschaften  (or  Employenf 
Insurance  Corporations)  prohibiting,  restricting,  or  controlling  in 
a  variety  of  ways  the  employment  of  juvenile  labour  throughout 
the  Empire.  In  many  trades  the  employment  of  young  persons 
under  16  is  altogether  forbidden.  In  others  it  is  only  allowed 
under  certain  conditions.  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire  the 
protection  of  juvenile  labour  is  more  thorough-going  than  in 
others.  A  progressive  State  with  an  enlightened  Minister  in  office 
will  wholly  prohibit  certain  forms  of  juvenile  labour  which  a 
neighbouring  State  will  either  unconditionally  sanction  or  permit 
under  certain  restrictions.  Again,  some  Berujsgenossenschajten 
take  no  special  account  of  juvenile  labour  in  their  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents.  Others  have  special  regulations  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  children.  Thus  the  Saxon-Thuringian  Iron 
and  Steel  Corporation  forbids  the  working  of  lifts  by  employees 
under  18.  Another  forbids  them  to  be  employed  as  carmen. 

The  statistics  show  that  infractions  of  this  mass  of  laws  and 
regulations  are  of  fairly  common  occurrence.  In  1906  no  fewer 
than  1924  employers  were  convicted  and  punished  for  various 
offences  of  this  kind.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  1908  the 
corresponding  number  was  only  1597.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  figures  only  indicate  the  number  of  offenders  actually 
brought  to  book.  In  districts  where  inspectors  are  few  or  some¬ 
what  lax  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  under  the  keen  stress  of  modem 
industrial  competition,  employers  readily  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  exploiting  the  cheapest  and  most  defenceless  form  of  labour  at 
their  disposal.  What  is  known  as  Lehrlingzuchterei  is  on  the  increase, 
and  many  abuses  are  generally  found  associated  therewith. 

Our  survey  of  the  whole  question  reveals,  in  fact,  in  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  a  silent,  never-ceasing  conflict  between  the  authorities 
and  the  employers — between  a  paternal  government,  anxious 
about  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  well-being  of  its  future 
citizens  and  soldiers,  and  employers  only  concerned,  in  an  age  of 
strenuous  competition,  to  oust  other  competitors  from  the  field, 
be  the  cost  what  it  may  to  their  own  employees. 

Ernest  Lesser. 
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rpHE  treatment  of  insanity  has  entered  on  the  field  of  practical 
politics.  It  is  now  known  to  have  far-reaching  economic 
results.  And  as  a  nation  of  practical  men  we  are  beginning  to 
ask  ourselves  what  is  the  nature  of  this  evil  that  swells  the  ranks 
of  vagrants,  wastrels,  and  ne’er-do-weels  who  overburden  our 
poor  law  administration  and  fill  our  prisons  with  habitual  criminals. 
Is  there  any  remedy  that  will  decrease  this  enormous  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  check  the  increase  of  the  unfit  that  threatens 
our  national  efficiency  ? 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  medical  profession  for  guidance,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  The  Journal  of  Mental  Science  and 
The  Lancet  have  opened  their  columns  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject.  But  they  reveal  a  very  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  The 
apathy  of  the  public  with  its  traditional  and  superstitions  horror 
of  insanity  is  reflected  in  its  medical  men.  The  odium  attaching 
to  insanity  is  extended  to  those  who,  in  noble  self-sacrifice,  “  lower 
themselves  ”  to  study  it.  The  medical  man  who  enters  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  regarded  with  mingled  surprise  and  pity  by  his 
confreres,  and  he  finds  himself  isolated  from  the  world  of  general 
medicine.  If  the  other  disabilities  that  attach  to  the  post  are  taken 
into  account,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  it  fails  to  attract  the 
best  men.  The  letter  from  A.  M.  0.  in  The  Lancet  on  this  point 
would  be  offensive  but  for  its  simple  truth.  But  even  where  we 
get  men  nobly  giving  themselves  up  to  the  work,  though  they 
alone  can  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  mental  diseases,  they 
are  forbidden  to  carry  that  knowledge,  as  Dr.  Rows  says,  into  the 
outside  world  for  the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  these  diseases. 
The  anomaly  of  the  situation,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  equalled  only 
by  its  irony. 

The  asylums  of  England  and  Wales  contain  97,000  inmates. 
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but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places  where  the  inspiring 
devotion  of  a  few  men  is  overcoming  all  difficulties,  there  are  no 
schools  or  clinics.  At  congresses  on  Psychiatry  and  allied  matters 
English  representatives  are  few  and  far  between.  At  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Medicine  to  be  held  in  1913,  one  of  the  subjects 
selected  for  discussion  in  the  section  of  Psychiatry  is  “  The  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Clinic,  its  aims  (educational  and  therapeutic),  and  the 
results  obtained  in  promoting  recovery,”  and  England  is  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  having  no  such  clinic. 

Dr.  B.  Pierce  gives  us  a  concise  and  vivid  picture  of  the  state 
of  things  abroad : — 

“  In  Berlin,  and  in  many  other  continental  cities,  the  general  hospital 
consists  of  a  number  of  detached  pavilions  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  specialist, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  qualified  assistant  physicians ;  everything  is 
provided  that  may  assist  in  treatment,  and  there  is  a  large  out-patient 
department,  and  patients  apply  for  treatment  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  in  any  other  department  of  the  hospital.  This  pavilion,  which  in 
effect  is  a  small  but  highly  equipped  hospital,  naturally  becomes  the 
centre  for  teaching  and  research.” 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  clinic  is  the  free  coming 
and  going  of  patients  and  the  absence  of  registration  and  certi¬ 
fication.  One  correspondent  considers  that  the  reconstruction  of 
our  hospital  system  seems  hardly  possible,  nor  the  immediate 
alteration  of  our  lunacy  laws,  but  thinks  much  might  be  done 
if  public  opinion  could  be  aroused. 

To  the  enlightened  foreigner  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  as 
such  finds  a  normal  place  in  his  hospital  system.  To  most  of  us 
it  is  an  abnormal  scourge,  and  ignorance  pursues  it  blindly  and 
relentlessly,  striving  to  stamp  out  its  unfortunate  victims.  There 
are  even  to-day  doctors  who  believe  in  demoniacal  possession, 
or  that  the  mind  temporarily  leaves  the  body  of  the  insane  person. 
How  much  more  do  these  superstitions  cling  to  the  uneducated 
masses  ?  With  many  they  are  rooted  in  religion  and  are  still 
harder  to  dislodge.  Yet,  while  we  find  Jesus  Christ  using  the 
language  of  his  day  to  describe  insane  phenomena,  he  makes  the 
nature  of  disease  and  insanity  quite  clear.  His  ”  devil  ”  is  but 
the  pictorial  expression  for  evil  which  has  reached  the  point  of 
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haying  power  and  dominion  over  ns.  Without  any  enggestion 
of  a  personal  devil  we  talk  of  a  drunkard  being  driven  by  drink.” 
When  our  Lord  cured  the  paralytic  man  he  implied  that  paralysis 
had  been  caused  by  the  breaking  of  some  law  of  health,  and  that 
the  patient  must  first  be  brought  back  into  obedience  to  that  law, 
just  as  all  doctors  study  the  laws  of  health  and  teach  their  patients 
to  obey  them.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  All  sin  is  the  trans* 
gression  of  a  law,  and  as  we  pass  from  physical  to  mental  and 
moral  laws,  all  of  which  are  closely  interwoven  with  each  other, 
the  disease  becomes  more  severe  and  complicated.  ”  In  corpore 
sano  mens  sana.”  The  mind  becomes  affected,  and  in  the  last 
stage  we  get  insanity.  Christ  sees  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  aspects  in  their  unity  and  interdependence,  and  says, 
“  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,”  thus  giving  a  vital  impulse  to  social 
reform  by  the  manifestation  of  His  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins. 

Here  we  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  sentimentalist  that,  if 
sin  is  only  a  disease,  it  loses  it  sinfulness  and  should  be  pampered 
and  not  punished.  As  a  result  there  are  agitations  against  capital 
punishment,  the  folly  of  which  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated 
in  France.  The  increase  of  crime  after  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  was  so  marked  that  it  had  to  be  put  back  on  the 
Statute  Book  with  beneficial  results.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  increase  of  suicide  is  similarly  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  verdict  “  temporarily  of  unsound  mind,”  which  ensures 
Christian  burial.  There  is  no  greater  deterrent  to  crime  than  a 
shameful  death  or  burial.  It  is  a  natural  instinct,  and  as  such 
increases  in  strength  as  the  individual  becomes  degraded.  The 
rites  of  death  and  burial  are  most  emphasized  among  primitive 
and  savage  tribes,  often  being  their  only  religion.  If  you  wish 
to  recognize  the  suicidal  lunatic  as  a  Christian  in  death  you  should 
be  ready  to  do  so  in  life.  That  you  show  him  no  Christian  love 
and  fellowship  displays  the  falseness  of  your  position.  No.  We 
have  a  battle  to  wage  with  sin  and  must  choose  the  best  method. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  removing  an  evil :  (1)  By 
isolation  and  segregation.  (2)  By  restoration.  The  first  is  the 
English  method  and  I  will  deal  with  that  first,  and  afterwards 
attempt  to  show  how  the  second  can  be  put  into  practice. 
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The  segregation  of  the  insane  in  asylums  is  justified  on  two 
grounds — the  interests  of  the  community  and  those  of  the  individual. 
In  the  interests  of  the  community  it  is  an  emergency  measure  that 
gains  its  immediate  ends,  but  at  a  continual  cost  to  the  State. 
The  further  object  of  eradicating  insanity  by  preventing  the 
increase  of  insane  persons  can  never  be  achieved.  However 
many  are  isolated,  there  will  always  be  some  left  behind  who  are 
doomed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  insane.  We  inherit  the  tendencies 
of  many  forbears,  and  no  one  can  say  beforehand  what  latent 
powers  for  good  or  ill  we  may  develope  or  may  pass  on  to  our 
children.  Coleridge  is  one  of  the  many  geniuses  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  he  should  not  have  married.  His  son  inherited  the 
father’s  weaknesses,  and  after  an  unsatisfactory  upbringing  he 
succumbed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  his  daughter  Sarah 
was  universally  admired  for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  her  cha¬ 
racter  and  her  high  intellectual  powers.  Her  brother,  too,  might 
have  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  modem  methods  with  a  knowledge  of  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  his  temperament. 

Is  this  system  any  more  successful  in  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ?  At  present,  in  England,  the  insane  are  segregated  in 
asylums.  They  are  deprived  of  liberty,  cut  off  from  friends, 
relatives  and  all  ties  of  affection,  and  deprived  of  all  the  normal 
occupations  and  interests  of  daily  life.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  b  no  punishment  to  them.  I  quote  from  The  Lancet : — 

*'  If  a  man  be  physically  or  mentally  hurt,  or  fined,  or  deprived 
of  anything  of  which  he  feels  the  loss,  or  restrained  in  any  degree 
whatever  from  the  full  exercise  of  the  legal  hberty  which  is  common  to 
all  men,  that  man  is  punished ;  he  suffers  pain  .  .  .  We  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  though  there  is  no  object  in  detaining  insane  persons 
except  for  the  good  of  themselves  or  the  community,  the  pain  of  loss 
of  liberty  is  suffered  by  them  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than  by 
most  criminals.” 

On  entering  the  asylum  this  punishment  is  intensified  and 
elaborated.  The  patient  is  deprived  of  all  his  or  her  belongings, 
and  has  only  what  he  stands  up  in.  Often  he  has  not  even  the 
proverbial  minimum  of  luggage,  the  tooth  brush.  Indeed,  many 
patients  have  to  wash  themselves  with  a  comer  of  the  towel  they 
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dry  themselves  with,  and  share  soap,  brush  and  comb,  and  other 
toilet  requisites  with  the  other  patients  in  the  ward.  And  they 
may  be  paying  anything  from  two  to  five  guineas  a-week.  Now 
consider  for  a  moment  the  feelings  of  a  new  patient  suddenly 
planted  down  in  an  asylum.  I  say  suddenly  planted  down 
advisedly.  If  the  earth  had  opened  and  received  her  she  could 
not  have  felt  a  greater  shock.  She  was  quietly  driving  to  visit 
friends,  or  going  to  the  seaside,  or  what  not.  There  she  is  stranded ; 
she  knows  not  where  nor  by  whose  authority.  Sometimes  she 
is  kept  some  days  in  nerve-wracking  suspense.  Sooner  or  later 
the  truth  is  conveyed  to  her.  Beyond  her  instinctive  dread  of 
asylums  and  the  insane,  she  is  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  in 
store  for  her.  This  ignorance  breeds  fresh  fears  and  her  un¬ 
balanced  imagination  runs  riot  in  forebodings  that  find  expression 
in  the  pitiful  wail :  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me  ?  ”  which 
is  too  often  met  by  the  supercilious  laugh  of  the  uncomprehending 
doctor,  or  the  badly-trained  nurse.  The  patient’s  fears  are  aug¬ 
mented  by  her  fellow-patients.  They  are  only  too  glad  to  find  a 
fresh  listener  to  their  tales  of  persecution,  and  she  drinks  in  their 
delusions  as  gospel  truth,  while  they  never  fail  to  assure  her  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  out  when  once  you  have  got  in  ;  which, 
alas  !  is  the  true  part  of  their  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agonizing  turmoil  she  stands  alone.  Weak 
and  unbalanced,  no  hand  reaches  out  to  steady  her,  no  kindly 
word  to  soothe  the  bruised  and  quivering  nerves.  She  begs  to 
see  her  relatives  or  any  one  she  has  known  in  the  outside  world. 
She  is  sternly  refused,  and  told  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  see  her 
in  such  a  state.  She  is  given  writing  materials,  and  sends  long 
pathetic  appeals  to  those  she  loves.  These  are  represented  to 
the  petitioner,  to  whom  alone  they  are  sent,  as  delusions.  Her 
friends  are  told  that  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  herself  she  will  be 
perfectly  happy,  and  meanwhile  they  must  not  write  or  attempt 
to  see  her. 

The  public  who  dread  to  enter  an  asylum  for  half-an-hour,  in 
all  their  sanity  and  strength  of  nerve,  think  nothing  of  placing 
a  weak  or  diseased  nervous  system  to  live  amongst  the  supposed 
horrors,  and  sleep  in  a  room  locked  up  with  the  “  dangerous 
lunatics,”  only  visited  at  intervals  during  the  night  by  a  nurse. 
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The  instinctive  fear  of  the  sane  for  the  insane  is  intensified,  like 
all  imreasoning  instincts,  in  the  insane.  The  relative  who  cannot 
put  up  with  one  lunatic  sends  her  to  live  with  twenty  to  fifty 
other  lunatics,  shut  in  one  room  or  one  exercising  court  all  day 
and  one  room  all  night,  with  no  means  of  getting  away  from  them 
for  one  minute  day  or  night. 

The  above  description  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  produced  by  asylum  life.  It  is  true  some  patients 
are  incapable  of  realizing  their  loss,  but  many  eat  their  hearts 
out  through  the  long  years  and  dare  not  complain.  The  un¬ 
utterable  loneliness  and  lovelessness  of  asylum  life  is  little  realized. 
Life  alone  in  lodgings,  that  is  credited  with  so  many  nervous 
break-downs,  is  comparatively  full  of  human  interest.  There  are 
few  lodging-house  keepers  who  show  no  kindly  thought  and 
fellow-feeling  for  their  lodgers.  But  this  is  against  the  rules  for 
an  asylum  patient.  The  emotions  are  disciplined  by  being  starved. 
And  here  I  may  say  that  sympathy  means  feeling  with  somebody, 
and  hence  recognizing  their  needs  and  seeking  to  fulfil  them.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  forces  of  evil  suggestion  that  go  about 
saying,  “  How  ill  you  look  ”  till  they  almost  kill  the  object  of  their 
sympathy. 

The  moral  nature  is  disciplined  by  starvation  of  all  moral  and 
ethical  principles.  A  universal  trait  among  the  insane  is  an 
incapacity  to  tell  the  truth.  What  Bousseau  calls  natural  punish¬ 
ment  is  inflicted.  The  patients  are  never  believed  even  when  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  telling  the  truth.  Also  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  accused  of  crimes  and  trivial  faults  of  which  they  are 
known  to  be  innocent.  Further  than  this  no  doctor  or  attendant 
ever  tells  them  the  truth  on  principle  about  anything,  even  to 
the  hour  of  their  departure.  Far  from  learning  to  love  truth 
whose  health-giving  light  is  screened  from  them,  the  majority 
get  more  and  more  callous  towards  untruthfulness  and  learn  to 
join  in  laughter  with  the  nurses  over  each  fresh  lie.  Others 
cherish  a  not  unreasonable  resentment  against  the  doctors  and 
nurses  who  have  deceived  them,  only  to  laugh  at  them,  and  feel 
absolutely  stranded  without  any  confidence  in  man  or  God. 

Another  effect  of  this  treatment  of  constant  false  accusation 
is  to  arouse  an  opposing  sense  of  self-righteousness.  (Constantly 
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meeting  the  accusations  with  protests,  spoken  or  unspoken,  of 
self-vindication  makes  one  instinctively  pose  as  a  saint,  even  to 
oneself,  though  at  the  same  time  one  may  have  a  truly  religious 
sense  of  one’s  own  unworthiness.  The  clash  of  the  two  in  one’s 
inner  consciousness  cannot  be  other  than  painful,  while  it  is  an 
unproductive  pain.  Where  there  is  no  clash  the  soul  sinks  into 
a  self-righteousness  that  fairly  strangles  it. 

The  scorn  meted  out  to  lunatics  is  of  course  intended  to  lash 
them  into  an  effort  to  show  themselves  unworthy  of  it.  But 
unrelieved  scorn,  especially  in  the  hand  of  a  loved  one,  is  a  pain 
so  acute  that  it  sears  the  soul  and  paralyses  action.  This  principle 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  man  has  been  got  to  tell  the  girl 
who  loved  him  that  it  was  proof  of  her  insanity  that  she  could 
suppose  that  he  could  possibly  love  her,  and  that  her  love  was 
only  an  insane  passion  of  uncontrolled  desire,  which  he  had  been 
indulgently  playing  with.  The  shock  was  real :  any  benefits 
have  yet  to  be  recorded. 

Most  lunatics  have  a  grievance  and  a  sense  of  injustice  done 
to  them.  This  is  met  by  meting  out  petty  punishments.  If  a 
patient  attacks  another,  it  is  the  one  attacked  who  gets  punished. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  are  not  given  the  clothes  they  actually 
need,  though  when  “  they  are  visited,”  as  the  saying  goes,  their 
friends  see  to  their  clothing.  Or  they  may  even  be  deprived  of 
medicines  and  baths  which  the  doctor  has  ordered  them.  Being 
great  materialists  they  are  deprived  of  material  comforts  as  a 
corrective.  But  just  as  a  child  is  made  greedy  by  being 
stinted,  so  the  insane  craving  is  increased  instead  of  being 
diminished. 

From  the  emotional  and  the  moral  we  come  to  the  social  side. 
This  doubtless  varies  with  the  asylum.  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
one  I  know  which  is  a  large  one  and  fairly  representative  of  those 
asylums  or  licensed  houses  which  cater  for  patients  who  cannot 
afford  a  select  one  and  do  not  care  to  go  to  a  county  asylum. 

While  the  two  previous  considerations  are  of  essential  im¬ 
portance,  the  social  element  enters  into  the  intimacy  of  our  daily 
hfe  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  unduly  important.  Not 
only  do  we  meet  with  petty  irritations,  but  there  is  such  a  gulf 
fixed  between  different  social  grades  in  English  life  that  we  do 
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not  understand  the  different  standards  and  customs  of  those  a 
httle  above  or  below  us.  A  joke  betrays  a  man  at  once.  I  know 
of  more  than  one  gentlewoman  of  no  exalted  station  in  bfe  who 
nevertheless  had  never  heard  jokes  made  about  the  privacies  and 
decencies  of  life. 

Such  jokes,  current  in  asylums  among  those  brought  up  to  them, 
strike  a  gentlewoman  with  shame  and  what  is  infinitely  worse, 
she  has  no  idea  that  they  are  natural  to  the  speaker  and  takes 
them  as  an  accusation  of  being  indecent  and  degraded,  a  form 
of  insanity  she  sees  cases  of  around  her.  This  is  multiplied  in  a 
hundred  ways  till  she  is  in  a  constant  state  of  feeling  taunted 
with  various  forms  of  insanity  and  repelled  by  jokes  that  are 
to  her  simply  nauseous  or  immoral.  Her  shocked  appearance 
amuses  those  around  her,  and  they  increase  their  jokes  for  her 
benefit. 

Again,  the  simple  courtesies  of  hfe,  such  as  kindly  attention 
to  each  other’s  wants  at  meal  times  and  general  social  intercourse 
during  the  day,  are  sadly  lacking.  From  the  very  nature  of  their 
disease  patients  take  no  interest  in  anything  outside  themselves 
and  the  petty  gossip  of  the  day.  If  a  sane  person  shares  this 
interest  with  them,  she  may  lead  them  on  to  taking  an  interest 
in  games  or  work ;  but  it  is  an  entirely  onesided  intercourse, 
and  demands  exhaustless  patience.  The  nurses  are  almost  entirely 
employed  in  household  duties  except  in  the  refractory  ward,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  take  up  this  work.  The  patients  mostly  sit 
and  do  nothing  all  day  long,  though  dances  and  entertainments 
are  provided  once  a  week  and  Church  Service  on  Sunday. 

Many  patients  have  an  exalted  idea  of  their  social  importance 
even  when  they  have  no  definite  delusion  about  being  countesses. 
This  is  treated  by  making  them  associate  as  equab  with  the 
maid-servants  and  as  inferiors  with  the  nurses.  The  nurses  some¬ 
times  treat  them  as  no  lady  would  treat  a  social  inferior.  In 
order  to  differentiate  themselves  from  servants  some  nurses 
make  the  patients  go  through  a  form  of  “  if  you  please  ”  and 
“  thank  you  very  much  ”  as  they  wait  at  table,  which  becomes 
a  very  awkward  habit  when  a  patient  dines  out  with  her  friends. 
They  become  Uke  Board  School  children  with  their  “  Please, 
teacher,  may  1  ?  ”  I  have  known  a  nurse  send  for  the  doctor 
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to  make  a  cultured  ^oman  say  “  please  ”  in  this  objectionable 
way  ;  but,  except  during  her  “  attacks,”  she  was  perfectly  pobte 
in  the  language  of  her  class. 

I  wonder  how  many  sane  people  could  go  through  life  year  in 
year  out  never  varying  their  daily  routine,  through  all  the  mani¬ 
fold  indispositions  that  flesh  is  subject  to,  rising  at  the  same 
hour,  taking  the  same  exercise,  and  eating  the  same  food  day 
after  day.  How  many  welcome  cups  of  tea,  homely  remedies, 
and  even  medical  attentions  smooth  their  path,  while  the  insane, 
however  aged,  have  to  drag  along  without  them  ?  It  is  assumed 
that  the  disordered  mind  sets  up  disturbances  in  the  general 
health  which  it  is  idle  to  trouble  about.  The  fact  is  that  the 
insane  person  is  as  subject  to  physical  disorders  as  his  saner 
brother,  and  is  amenable  to  the  same  sort  of  treatment.  Again, 
though  many  sane  people  suffer  disturbed  nights  in  caring  for 
children  and  invalids,  none  of  them  would  submit  to  being  syste¬ 
matically  awakened  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  night,  every 
night  of  their  lives.  But  in  the  asylums  those  who  suffer  from 
insomnia  are  distributed  through  the  wards,  where  they  cause 
the  maximum  of  disturbance  to  all  the  other  nervous  wrecks 
who  most  of  all  need  nature’s  sweet  restorer.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  many  insane  people  have  full  possession  of 
some  of  their  faculties.  Those  who  can  get  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  work  either  from  friends,  or  through  being  “  on  parole,” 
are  allowed  to  use  them  under  a  certain  patronizing  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  they  are  allowed  no  help  or  direction,  or  friendly 
criticisms  that  might  make  their  work  effective.  Nor  have  they 
any  fellowship  or  sympathy  in  their  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  system  is  a  punitive  one.  Patients 
can  truly  say  they  are  punished  continually,  and  not  only  for  a 
time  till  they  are  seen  to  be  incurable.  But  punishment  is  purely 
a  deterrent  force,  and  has  no  restorative  powers.  No  doubt  it 
is  an  instrument  of  correction  that  must  be  used  by  the  State  to 
safeguard  the  community,  but  it  has  no  justification  in  any 
method  of  social  reform.  It  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desire,  but  it  leaves  that  desire  entirely  untouched. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  ?  We  have  the 
authority  of  The  Lancet  for  stating  that : — 
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“  When  it  is  learned  that  of  the  20,000  patients  admitted  to  the  asylums 
of  England  and  Wales  during  1910,  30  per  cent,  were  discharged 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  detention,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  had 
many  of  them  received  advice  in  reference  to  their  condition  from 
some  one  who  had  experience  of  mental  disorders,  prior  to  their  ad¬ 
mission,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  them  to  have  been 
admitted  to  an  asylum  at  all.  Yet  no  provision  is  made  for  the  pre- 
Uminary  stages  of  mental  disorder  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  to  be  told  that  the  first  symptoms  of  mental  trouble  appeared 
months  before  a  patient’s  admission  to  an  asylum.” 

In  the  Continental  system  these  patients  would  have  been 
treated  as  out-patients  at  the  clinic,  or  by  their  own  practitioner 
who  had  passed  through  a  clinic.  They  would  have  continued 
living  at  home,  under  normal  conditions,  surrounded  by  their 
children,  relatives,  and  friends.  The  more  serious  and  acute 
cases  would  be  admitted  into  the  pavilion  where  they  would 
receive  every  attention.  Incurable  cases  who  needed  supervision, 
and  could  not  be  cared  for  at  honle,  would  be  drafted  on  to  labour 
colonies  in  the  country.  These  colonies  are  mostly  self-support¬ 
ing.  The  patients  pursue  their  own  trade  or  profession  or  else 
are  taught  gardening,  farming,  dairy  and  housework.  They 
lead  busy  lives  in  normal  surroundings.  We  have  one  such 
colony  in  England  for  the  feeble-minded  which  is  a  great  success. 
The  feeble-minded  not  being  yet  under  the  lunacy  laws,  the 
patients  at  this  colony  are  all  voluntary.  They  enjoy  the  work 
and  it  is  a  financial  success.  This  shows  the  advantages  of  the 
system  better  than  a  compulsory  labour  colony  could  do.  Another 
important  advantage  is  the  separation  of  curable  and  incurable 
patients,  for  intercourse  between  the  two  classes  is  bound  to  be 
depressing  and  detrimental. 

A  “  Mental  Defect  Bill  ”  has  been  drafted  to  bring  the  feeble¬ 
minded  under  the  lunacy  laws.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Act  of  1890,  the  mental  weaklings  being  placed  under  the  same 
conditions  that  exist  for  the  insane,  ignoring  modem  research. 
This  will  double  the  number  of  individuals  deprived  of  liberty 
and  placed  under  detention  in  this  country.  It  will  involve 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  asylums,  though  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Bill  alters  the  word  “  asylum  ”  to  “  hospital  ”  ! 
Would  it  not  be  a  supreme  opportunity  to  introduce  real  hospitals, 
VoL.  xxm.  No.  1.  D 
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clinics  and  labour  colonies  ?  Thanks  to  voluntary  effort,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  labour  colony  ;  and  we  could  send  delegates 
abroad  to  study  clinics  and  other  methods.  Even  with  our 
present  system  much  could  be  done  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
the  best  men  and  women  and  putting  them  on  a  satisfactory 
professional  footing,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  State  recognition  of 
nurses. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  the  feeble-minded  children,  and 
here  we  get  our  lead  most  appropriately  from  sunny  Italy.  A 
lady  doctor  at  the  Naples  hospital  for  the  insane  took  special 
interest  in  the  defective  children  who  came  under  her  care.  She 
elaborated  a  system  of  education  under  which  the  feeble-minded 
children  were  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  take 
their  place  at  the  public  examinations  side  by  side  with  normal 
children  from  the  public  schools.  She  has  now  given  up  medicine 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  children  ;  and  an  account 
of  her  work  has  been  published  in  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Montessori  system. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  patient  to  have  the  right 
to  be  transferred  from  one  asylum  to  another  after  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  preposterous  that  a  patient  who  is  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  petitioner  should  be  forced  to  stay  in  one  asylum  for 
life.  I  have  known  this  to  be  the  cause  of  extreme  suffering  in 
some  cases  that  cannot  be  pubUshed.  References  have  been 
made'recently  in  the  Standard  and  Truth  to  cases  whose  ultimate 
discharge  is  entirely  attributed  to  transference  from  one  aslyum 
to  another.  In  one  case  more  humane  treatment  restored  the 
patient ;  in  another,  though  no  change  was  reported  in  the 
patient,  a  different  doctor  took  a  different  view  of  her  case  and 
discharged  her. 

The  law  of  1890,  by  which  a  petitioner  or  his  representative 
is  bound  to  see  the  patient  every  six  months,  is  now  a  dead  letter, 
and  should  again  be  put  into  force.  A  Visitors’  Book  might 
easily  be  kept,  which  could  be  signed  by  the  visitor  and  resident 
physician  and  counter-signed  by  the  commissioners  on  their  visits. 
Patients  who  are  visited  are  far  more  considerately  treated,  for 
visitors  can  see  their  condition  and  inquire  into  their  complaints. 
And  it  is  very  important  that  the  responsibility  of  a  petitioner 
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towards  the  patient  should  be  emphasized.  A  patient  is  often 
taunted  with  the  remark :  “  Look  what  nice  things  have  been 
sent  to  so-and-so.  She  is  on  friendly  terms  with  her  people.” 

No  doubt,  the  general  state  of  afiairs  in  our  asylums  has 
greatly  improved  since  the  days  when  Valentine  Vox  was  written. 
But  we  should  now  go  on  to  adopt  a  treatment  like  that  of  Dr 
Montcssori,  by  which  all  our  insane  people  could  be  enabled  to 
improve  their  faculties.  We  recognize  the  afidiction,  and  loss  of 
health,  which  our  asylum  system  produces  in  a  sane  person  by 
awarding  heavy  damages  if  any  one  can  prove  a  case  of  illegitimate 
detention.  But  we  should  endeavour  not  only  to  avoid  these 
occasional  cases  of  injustice,  but  to  ensure  for  every  insane  person 
restorative  and  life-giving  conditions  of  life. 

We  should  deal  truthfully  and  lovingly  with  them,  avoiding 
all  merely  punitive  and  pain-giving  processes  with  their  destruc¬ 
tive  forces.  We  should  build  up  an  interest  in  common  occupa¬ 
tions,  both  work  and  play,  attending  carefully  to  bodily  health 
and  exercise.  We  should  give  them  what  they  need  in  the  way 
of  clothes,  food,  medicines  and  working  materials,  and  provide 
intercourse  with  sane  people  who  will  enter  into  their  interests. 
We  must  not  despise  or  scorn  the  weakest,  but  always  hold  out 
helping  hands.  Gentleness,  kindness  and  truth  will  exert  a 
compelling  power  far  subtler  and  deeper  than  all  the  weapons  of 
terror. 


Susan  le  Pellet. 


THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  CHAUVINISM  IN  JAPAN. 

“  lyriHON  dame  desu  ”  '  is  a  verdict  not  infrequently  passed 
to-day  by  the  Japanese  lad  on  the  look  out  for  an  opening, 
more  especially  if  he  numbers  among  his  acquaintance  men  who 
have  had  personal  usufruct  of  Californian  wages.  Nor  is  the  verdict 
one  which  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  “  Wages  and  Conditions  ” 
would  upset.  The  actual  rates  of  wages  are  frequently  tabulated 
and  published,  and  it  is  famiUar  knowledge  that  two  shillings  a 
day  are  high  wages  for  a  skilled  mechanic  in  Japan,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  adult  males.  An  elementary 
schoolmaster  gets  his  whole  training  free,  but  two  shillings  a  day 
or  £3  a  month  is  quite  exceptional  pay  for  him,  and  there  are 
numerous  keen  and  successful  male  teachers  in  receipt  of  less 
than  £1  per  month.®  Secondary  schoolmasters  who  have  received 
a  full  government  training  for  the  work,  and  are  more  often  twenty- 
six  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  begin  at  £4  per  month,®  with 
very  little  prospect  of  much  rise.  The  majority  of  the  latter  have 
paid  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  their  education— or  their 
parents  have. 

Business  pays  somewhat  better  than  teaching.  A  man  who  has 
done  well  at  a  Higher  Commercial  School  is  pretty  sure  of  a  post 
with  a  salary  varying  between  £7  and  £12  per  month  ;  but  then 
he  has  survived  a  competitive  struggle  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
get  into  a  Middle  or  Commercial  School,  and  a  very  severe  one 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  to  get  into  the  Higher  Commercial 
School.  He  is  now  at  least  twenty-four,  has  earned  nothing,  and 

*  “  Japan  is  no  good.” 

*  The  regulation  is  that  assistant  teachers  shall  receive  from  16s.  to  £2  per  month. 

*  The  regulation  is  that  directors  of  middle  schools  shall  receive  from  £60  to 
£200  a  year,  teachers  in  the  same  from  £18  to  £180.  The  men  most  in  demand,  the 
men  from  the  two  government  higher  training  schools,  start  at  £4  per  month. 
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put  his  parents  to  no  small  expense — e.g.  for  boarding  him  at  a 
school  or  private  boarding  house  for  at  least  nine  years,  since 
these  schools  are  only  within  reach  of  the  homes  of  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population.  Meantime  the  great  majority  of  his  companions 
at  the  commercial  school,  failing  to  pass  on  like  him  to  the  higher 
institution,  have  either  returned  to  the  paternal  (very)  small 
holding,  or  secured  billets  in  local  administration,  or  under  the 
railway,  postal,^  and  other  departments,  at  a  remuneration  varying 
from  £1  10s.  to  £8  a  month. 

These  are  the  prospects  from  which  the  ordinary  lad  would 
fain  divert  bis  gaze  to  the  more  splendid  promise  of  California. 
The  considerable  industrial  development  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe, 
Nagoya,  Yokohama,  and  Kyoto  does  not  assist  as  it  might  to 
widen  the  field  for  young  men,  owing  to  the  high  proportion  of 
female  and  child  labour  engaged  in  producing  the  matches,  cottons, 
hosiery,  umbrellas,  fans,  and  other  staples  of  Japanese  commerce  ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  silkreeling  sheds  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  recent  great  development  of  this  last  industry  has 
produced  the  phenomenon  of  the  idle  husband,  familiar  in  numerous 
industrial  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  single  exception 
is  the  Fukuoka  ‘  district  of  northern  Kiushiu,  where  coal-mining 
has  brought  a  prosperity  unknown  elsewhere  in  Japan. 

The  struggle  for  shorter  hours,  or  overtime  rates,  or  night-shift 
rates,  has  hardly  begun,  strikes  so  far  having  been  directed  to 
secure  increases  of  pay  ;  while  the  Factory  Act  promised  for  1914 
will  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  hours  of  adult  males.  In  July 
and  August  shortened  hours  are  customary. 

These  are  the  prospects  open  to  successful  students.  But  as 
every  boy  who  is  not  content  with  his  father’s  farm  or  shop,  or 
who  is  not  wanted  there,  becomes  a  student,  the  unsuccessful 
students  form  a  much  larger  class.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  educational  centres,  waiting  for  examinations  to  come  round 
again,  a  source  of  no  small  anxiety  to  the  local  police.’  The 

*  A  recent  official  investigation  in  Osaka  showed  that  of  2017  men  employed 
by  the  Post  Office,  1406  were  receiving  less  than  £2  per  month.  Policemen  in 
Osaka  average  £2  6«.  per  month,  in  Tokyo  £2  14«.,  part  in  cash,  part  in  uniform,  etc. 

*  Wages  there,  it  is  true,  are  not  excessive,  hewers  getting  2«.  Id.  and  shaft 
hands  1«.  lOd.  per  day,  but  money  is  plentiful  in  the  district. 

£.9.,  in  Tokyo  the  police  had  a  round  up  last  July,  resulting  in  some  600 
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position  of  these  disappointed  lads  is  more  painful  than  in  any 
western  country,  and  for  several  reasons.  The  paternal  enter¬ 
prise  he  is  thrown  back  upon  is  an  extremely  petty  one.  The 
Confucian  idea  of  the  educated  man  as  the  shepherd,  the  remainder 
of  the  population  as  the  sheep,  is  part  of  the  mental  make-up  of 
every  Japanese ;  to  have  sought  and  failed  to  join  the  class  of 
shepherds  is  an  intolerable  situation,  while  the  gaseous  character 
of  much  of  the  instruction  he  has  received  is  the  worst  possible 
preparation  for  accepting  it  calmly.  The  western  boy  who  fails 
in  an  examination  “  gets  a  job,”  and  is  very  soon  convinced  that 
it  is  a”  far  better  one.”  For  the  Japanese  boy  there  is  only  another 
attempt  at  a  different  examination,  or  chagrin  and  despair. 

If  he  secures  the  emoluments  indicated  above,  what  can  the 
Japanese  obtain  in  the  way  of  necessaries  and  amenities  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them?  The  first  requirement  is  a  sufficiency  of 
Japanese  rice,  the  whole  population  evincing  a  very  marked 
preference  for  this  over  every  other  form  of  cereal.'  Every 
Japanese  meal  consists  of  bowls  of  dry  boiled  rice  up  to  the  full 
cubic  capacity  of  the  eater,  assisted  down  by  relishes  and  tea. 
The  predominant  relish  is  fish,  which  plays,  in  consequence,  an 
absolutely  central  and  fundamental  role  in  Japanese  social  exist¬ 
ence.  It  compares  very  unfavourably  in  price  with  cod,  haddock, 
or  herring  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  results 
in  a  large  consumption  of  cuttle  fish  and  other  monsters  of  the 
deep,  which  are  neither  so  palatable  nor  so  digestible.  The 
high  price  of  this  article,  which  he  eats  as  a  relish,  is  not  so  serious 
a  matter  for  the  Japanese  as  the  fact  that  he  is  paying  for  the 
rice,  which  he  does  eat  in  bulk,  7s.  Id.  a  bushel,  while  the  Canadian 
in  Toronto  is  paying  4s.  4d.  for  the  finest  wheat,  and  Is.  lOd.  for 
oats.*  The  Japanese  is  a  great  consumer  of  very  sweet  cakes, 
an  imfortunate  taste  seeing  that  he  is  at  present  paying  5|d.  a 

aneeto.  112  of  the  persons  arrested  were  middle  school  students,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  a  girl  of  fourteen.  The  measure  was  a  precautionary  one,  undertaken 
in  view  of  the  fine  opportunities  for  hooliganism  and  sconndrelism  at  holiday 
resorts. 

1  In  my  opinion  this  preference  is  factitious,  and  due  to  chauvinistic  teaching 
in  the  schools.  The  present  exclusive  attitude  is  of  recent  date.  It  has,  of  course, 
paid  the  agricultural  interest  welL 

*  Prices  for  July,  1912,  in  the  two  countries.  In  October,  1012,  the  best  Japanese 
rice  was'still  la.  Id.  for  October  delivery. 
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pound  for  a  sugar  of  very  poor  sweetening  power,  and  that  only 
if  he  buys  five  pounds  at  a  time.  His  beverage  is  tea,  but  if  you 
ask  him  what  he  pays  for  good  tea,  he  will  quote  you  a  price  un¬ 
known  for  tea  in  England,  although  his  tea  is  grown  in  Japan 
and  not  taxed.  His  liquor,  sak6,  is  thought  to  be  taxed  as  much 
as  it  can  bear.  A  lager  beer  is  very  popular  but  costs  6d.  for  a 
smallish  pint.  Sweet  aerated  drinks  are  extremely  popular  but 
cost  2Jd.  per  half  pint.  A  milk  which  would  be  more  correctly 
designated  skim-milk  sells  largely  at  the  price  of  the  best  article 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  investigations  of  a  Tokyo  economist  recently  showed  that 
ground  rents  in  Tokyo  are  much  in  advance  of  those  in  London, 
if  the  most  central  district  of  London  be  excluded.  In  the  shabby 
outskirts  of  an  unimportant  provincial  town,  £30  per  annum 
secures  a  small  two-storied  house  without  any  garden  whatever. 

Tenement  rooms  in  Tokyo  let  unfurnished  at  6d.,  7(2.,  8(2.  and 
10^.  per  room  per  week.  In  estimating  the  incidence  of  these 
rents  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Japanese  house  of  whatever 
grade  is  a  very  comfortable  place  in  fine,  warm,  calm  weather,  ! 

but  that,  being  structurally  a  hut  raised  off  the  ground  on  piles,  | 

with  paper  screens  for  windows,  doors,  and  partitions,  it  does  not 
give  a  great  return  for  the  rent  paid  in  bad  weather :  that  to 
enjoy  privacy  in  it  you  must  have  the  whole  of  it :  that  it  has 
neither  garden  nor  yard,  clothes-drying  being  done  on  the  roof : 
that  it  can  only  be  heated  by  violating  its  essential  nature  with 
stoves  and  stove  pipes  and  their  attendant  risks  and  unsightli¬ 
ness  ;  that  its  latrine  ^  accommodation  connects  with  a  cesspool 
under  the  floor,  which  is  emptied  once  a  week  if  agriculture  is 
brisk  locally :  that  the  water  supply  depends  generally  on  a 
richer  neighbour’s  well,  or  tap,  or  a  stand  pipe  in  the  street : 
that  burglars,  a  numerous  and  active  body  of  men  disposed  to 
violence,  can  practically  walk  into  it  at  any  point :  that  it  ex¬ 
cludes  no  noise  among  a  collectively  noisy  but  individually  nervous 
and  quiet  craving  population :  that  it  has  no  kitchen  range  or 

*  The  hotises  of  the  labouring  class  do  not  contain  any  accommodation  or  even 
vessel  for  this  purpose.  For  babies  and  little  children  the  street  snfiBces :  for  bigger 
children  and  adults  the  agriculturist  places  urns  at  likely  comers,  and  the  town 
occasionally  roofs  these.  If  a  neighbour’s  house  is  supplied  with  a  privy,  it  is 
freely  victimized. 
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place  to  put  one,  nor,  at  anything  like  worldng*clasB  rents,  any 
bathroom  :  that,  finally,  to  live  in  it  is  “  to  be  full  of  sorrow  ” 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  frequency  and  rapidity  of  de¬ 
vastation  by  fire.^ 

Fed  and  sheltered,  mankind  next  wants  clothes.  It  is  true 
that  the  Japanese  wear  these  to  achieve  decoration  and  warmth, 
rather  than  from  motives  of  modesty.  Both  sexes  mast  effect 
considerable  economies  by  wearing  the  minimum  of  clothing  in 
the  house,  and  hardworking  men  in  and  out  of  it,  during  four 
months  of  the  year ;  but  their  economies  end  there.  Western 
clothes  and  footgear  are  considerably  dearer  than  in  the  west, 
while  Japanese  clothes  are  more  expensive  altogether.  Not  only 
are  the  articles  high  priced,  but  convention  demands  more  elabora¬ 
tion  than  in  the  west  from  all  who  are  not  content  to  be  declassed. 
There  is  no  question  in  Japan  of  the  King  and  the  waiter  behind 
his  chair  being  dressed  aUke.  It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the 
point  that  flowing  silken  robes — ^the  dress  expected  of  Japanese 
men  of  very  moderate  position — cost  money,  for,  in  addition  to 
these,  almost  every  man  in  Japan  who  is  “  anybody  ”  at  all  has 
court  rank,  involving  a  uniform  of  European  cut  and  stuff,  it  is 
true,  but  loaded  with  gold  and  silver  lace.‘  Nor  do  Japanese  men 
appear  at  all  to  share  our  view  that  it  is  not  dishonourable  in  an 
ulster,  rug,  or  portmanteau  to  be  obviously  far  from  new.  This 
democratic  age  is  thought  to  have  impoverished  the  homes  of 
poor  folk  in  the  west  by  giving  rein  to  the  imitativeness  of  their 
women  in  the  matter  of  finery.  The  same  breakdown  of  sump¬ 
tuary  regulation,  and  the  national  custom  of  wearing  silks,  has 
made  female  attire  in  Japan  a  grievous  tax  on  the  family  budget 
even  in  the  humblest  class.* 

1  Having  secured  a  house  boasting  all  these  attractions,  the  Japanese  of  all 
live  in  it,  numbed  with  cold,  during  nearly  six  months  of  the  year ;  and 
sleep  in  it  every  night  of  the  year  completely  secluded  from  the  open  air  by  wooden 
shutters.  They  are  all  firmly  convinced  that  a  current  of  night  air  even  at  85° 
Fahrenheit  is  fatal. 

*  Thousands  of  gentlemen  were  absent  from  the  Emperor’s  funeral  on  September 
13,  1912,  because  it  meant  buying  the  uniform  of  their  rank. 

*  Two  servant  girls,  living  in,  and  receiving  14«.  per  month  each,  complained 
that  that  wage  did  not  admit  of  their  having  enough  to  eat ;  for  example,  that  they 
could  never  have  fish  with  their  rice.  Experienced  persons  alleged,  however,  that 
the  girls  ought  to  have  been  able  to  feed  themselves  weU  on  the  wages  they  were 
getting.  Meantime,  their  wardrobes  increased  with  quite  unnecessary  rapidity. 
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The  rigid  social  etiquette  of  Japan  is  not  only  famous  but 
expensive.  Mutual  entertainment  is  codified,  and  must  always 
be  elaborate.  Its  requirements  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  club 
dinner  for  two  and  two  seats  in  the  upper  circle  at  a  theatre. 
The  refection  must  be  specially  prepared  and  privately  served, 
and  the  entertainers  must  entertain  the  party  privately,  an 
obviously  ruinous  system.  The  guests  do  not  think  it  anything 
remarkable  that  the  evening  has  cost  their  host  a  month’s  salary, 
and  they  know  well  they  will  have  to  do  the  same  in  their  turn. 

Such  being  the  prices  and  conventions  regulating  the  private 
disbursements  of  the  exiguous  incomes  of  Japan,  the  next  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  situation  consists  of  the  services  performed  by  the 
public  authorities,  to  supplement  such  well-being  as  the  citizen 
can  secure  for  himself.  In  provincial  towns  the  municipality 
lights  bridges  but  not  streets,  householders  being  expected  to 
have  lamps  above  their  doors.  The  town  throws  gravel  spasmodi¬ 
cally  on  the  narrow  lanes  wholly  devoid  of  sidewalks  which  serve 
as  streets,  but  the  cleaning  and  watering  of  them  is  left  to  the 
householders  most  nearly  concerned.  Water,  snow,  and  mud  are 
left  to  the  sun  to  remove,  a  tardy  process.  Householders  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  the  emptying  of  their  dustbins  and 
cesspools,  the  Japanese  empire  being  quite  free  from  sewers.  As 
the  Japanese  policeman  does  no  patrolling  of  the  streets,  house¬ 
holders  either  club  together  to  employ  a  peripatetic  watchman, 
or  the  old  women  take  it  in  turn  to  do  patrol  duty.^  Drunken 
revellers,  students,  lunatics,  and  such  persons  make  night  hideous 
and  sleep  impossible  to  a  more  unlimited  extent  than  in  countries 
where  the  police  move  about  their  beats  after  dark.  The  town 
provides  fire  alarm  bells,  and  those  who  may  ring  them  make  the 
most  of  that  duty  or  privilege,  supported  by  private  hooters, 
steam  whistles  and  bells.  Many  nights  in  every  year  are  disturbed 
by  the  ceaseless  beating  of  large  ill-sounding  drums.’  The  lack 

Happening  to  pass  through  Kyoto,  one  of  the  girls  laid  out  10s.  on  a  silk  sash  (obi ) 
and  brought  it  for  inspection  to  the  mistress  whose  wages,  she  said,  forced  her  to 
starve  ! 

*  The  writer’s  wife  was  asked  to  perform  this  duty  but  refused.  Finally  the 
street  engaged  a  watchman. 

*  As  this  is  a  bond  fide  attempt  to  drive  away  devils,  it  is ,  perhaps,  only  regarded 
as  a  nuisance  by  unbelieving  foreigners. 
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of  proper  patrolling  appears  also  to  facilitate  incendiarism,  and 
the  opportunity  is  not  neglected.^  Almost  every  fire  is  attributed 
to  this  cause,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  popular  substitute  for  fisticuffs 
as  a  means  of  carrying  on  feuds.  In  a  few  places  there  are  town 
fire  brigades,  handicapped  in  their  efforts  by  scanty  water  supply, 
but  at  times  ably  seconded  by  troops.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
places  there  is  neither  water  supply  nor  appliances,  and  the 
people  have  to  watch  their  town  or  village  bum  to  the  last  stick 
as  philosophically  as  may  be. 

Most  Japanese  towns  are  situated  on  small  alluvial  plains,  and 
are  consequently  water-logged.  The  water,  when  there  is  not 
too  much  of  it  to  do  so,  flows  in  the  numerous  foul  ditches  which 
intersect  the  town.  Some  towns,  acting  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  are  slowly  replacing  these  ditches  by  underground 
pipes.  A  few  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  now  have  water 
supplies.  Even  in  Tokyo,  however,  there  are  700,000  people 
who  are  not  served  by  the  system,  and  still  depend  on  wells. 

The  prefectural  government  generally  possesses  a  hospital,  but 
treatment  there  is  quite  as  expensive  as  at  any  of  the  private 
hospitals  maintained  by  practitioners  for  their  own  patients. 
The  object  is  apparently  to  set  as  high  a  standard  as  possible, 
not  to  provide  medical  relief.  The  Japanese  policeman  is  a  petty 
magistrate,  and  also  a  sanitary  inspector.  In  the  latter  capacity 
his  efforts  for  the  protection  of  rivers  and  the  regulation  of  the 
deposit  of  garbage  seem  to  be  largely  failures,  but  twice  in  the 
year  after  due  notice  he  calls  at  every  house  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  sees  to  it  that  the  “  spring  cleaning  ”  has  been  a  thorough 
one.*  The  police  are  not  slow  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the 
public  when  epidemic  scares  occur.  They  are  at  present  attending 
to  a  large  number  of  recalcitrant  parents  in  Kobe  who  have  failed 
to  bring  up  their  children  for  vaccination.* 

Having  rendered  these  somewhat  restricted  services  to  public 

^  A  pyromaniac  was  recently  apprehended  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
writer’s  house,  who  admitted  having  started  quite  a  number  of  serious  fires  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

*  This  seenu  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  piece  of  work.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  human  equation  in  it,  degrading  it  to  petty  persecution  in  some  cases,  and 
scandalous  leniency  in  others. 

*  One-third  of  all  those  called  upon. 
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health,  Japanese  local  government  does  not  go  on  to  relieve 
destitution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  Japan 
was  returned  as  29  millions  in  1721,  and  as  still  under  30  millions 
in  1846,  without  the  semblance  of  a  war  between  the  two  dates 
to  account  for  the  latter  figure  ;  while  to-day  it  is  given  as  over 
50  millions.  This  bald  statement  indicates  that  the  population 
is  accustomed  to  death  from  destitution.  The  whole  idea  of  the 
relief  of  destitution  or  of  machinery  for  making  it  effective  is 
simply  absent.  Economic  questions  are  endlessly  discussed  in 
the  Press.  Anything  which  can  by  the  most  naive  exegesis  be 
labelled  socialism  is  suppressed  with  all  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  direct  and  indirect.  The  discussion  of  syste¬ 
matic  relief  has  not  commenced.  In  the  year  1908  a  total  of 
£61,859  is  said  to  have  been  disbursed  in  relief  in  almost  equal 
portions  by  the  Central  Government.  Prefectures,  and  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Details  are  not  available,  but  it  was  pre¬ 
sumably  spent  in  the  immediate  relief  of  sufferers  from  floods, 
landslips,  fires,  typhoons — all  regidar  and  frequent  visitants — ^and 
perhaps  an  earthquake.  Last  year  the  high  price  of  rice  was  made 
the  occasion  of  mild  demonstration.  Children  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  school,  and  schoolmasters  asked  to  send  in  reports; 
some  very  small  discretionary  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  education 
department  have  been  spent  on  meals.  In  a  few  instances  rich 
men  have  bought  consignments  of  Rangoon  and  Saigon  rice  and 
sold  them  at  cost  price  ;  in  July  the  Tokyo  municipality  assigned 
£300  to  each  ward  for  the  same  purpose  (a  ward  contains  180,000 
or  so  of  people).  The  bloody  riots  which  were  traditional  in  old 
Japan  when  rice  passed  a  certain  figure  have  not  been  repeated 
—on  the  contrary,  the  cinematograph  halls  have  remained  full — 
but  the  occasion  has  only  revealed  the  absence  of  all  machinery 
for  relief.'  Begging  is  a  recognized  profession.  On  February  11, 
1911,  the  late  Emperor  expressed  his  regret  that  “  any  of  his 
poorer  subjects  should  perish  prematurely  from  lack  of  medical 
aid,  and  his  anxiety  to  relieve  and  befriend  them,”  and  gave  a 
donation  of  £158,637  to  head  the  subscription  list  for  a  national 
medical  relief  fund.  So  far  the  response  has  been  meagre,  but  a 

*  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  municipal  office  may  receive  the  alms  of  the  benevolent 
and  act  as  treasurer,  if  such  very  confiding  benevolent  people  can  be  discovered. 
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small  free  hospital  was  opened  in  Tokyo  in  August  last  year  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund.^ 

The  Japanese  parent,  however,  gets  six  years’  elementary 
instruction  for  his  children  free  of  any  charge  upon  his  personal 
pocket.®  Attendance  is  called  compulsory,  but  there  is  no 
machinery  for  enforcing  it.*  The  pupils  in  these  schools  suffer 
considerably  from  cold,*  both  because  the  class-rooms  are  often 
not  heated,  and  because  the  uniform  of  western  cut  which  they 
are  compelled  to  wear  is  strange  and  provides  less  protection 
from  cold  than  the  looser  national  dress.  The  children  are 
medically  examined  once  a  year.  Besides  paying  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  the  local  authorities  provide  and  partly  maintain  the 
schools  of  middle  grade,*  while  the  central  government  does  the 
same  for  colleges  and  universities.®  The  Japanese  being  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  peasantry,  education  above  the  elementary  grade 

*  At  a  more  recent  date  a  Tokyo  policeman  is  reported  to  have  taken  his  child 
to  one  of  the  ordinary  hospitals,  but  to  have  only  been  able  to  pay  for  a  few  days’ 
treatment.  When  his  savings  were  exhausted  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
the  child  home,  and  there  she  died. 

*  Four  per  cent,  of  the  public  elementary  schools  still  charge  fees.  Until  recently 
the  period  was  five  years,  and  it  is  proposed  to  return  to  it.  The  elementary  schools 
cost  the  public  £5J  millions  annually,  and  the  Normal  Schoob  for  the  staffing  of  them 
£400,000. 

*  The  village  headman  is  enjoined  to  make  a  “  pressing  demand  ”  for  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  absent  children.  Hie  Department  cbimed  that  97  per  cent,  of  the 
6,713,698  children  in  1907-8  were  on  the  books,  and  92  per  cent,  in  school.  These 
are  high  figures,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  tally  with  the  actual  facts. 
The  Japanese  method  of  numbering  the  people — registration  at  place  of  domicile — 
is  largely  invalidated  by  removab.  Japanese  manufacture  is  largely  homework, 
at  present,  and  much  of  it  is  suitable  for,  and  in  fact  done  by,  children.  The 
attendance  could  no  doubt  be  improved  by  allowing  strawbraid  to  be  plaited  in 
class,  but  the  making  and  covering  of  match  boxes  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  compulsory  schooling. 

*  Districts  doubtless  vary,  but  in  all  but  the  first  year  class-rooms  in  a  model 
elementary  school  directly  under  the  Education  Department,  with  which  1  am 
acquainted,  there  are  no  stoves,  and  the  temperature  ranges  between  35°  and  46° 
Fahrenheit  during  a  good  many  weeks  in  the  year.  Sentimental  western  writers 
have  accused  the  Japanese,  most  unjustly,  of  indifference  to  cold.  The  fallacy 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  new-fangled  composite  fiction  called  “  Bushido,” 
and  imposed  upon  the  luckless  pupib  in  the  schoob  of  all  grades,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  health  and  scholarship. 

*  The  local  authorities  spend  over  £3  millions  per  annum  on  various  schoob  of 
middle  grade.  The  fees  paid  by  the  pupib  bring  in  £632,000. 

*  The  Department  of  Education  keeps  the  colleges  preparatory  for  the  universities, 
the  higher  technical  schoob,  and  the  universities  themselves,  in  its  own  hands,  and 
spends  £i  million  a  year  on  them. 
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generally  involves  boarding  the  pupil  away  from  home,  thus 
adding  to  the  expense. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  public  services  enjoyed  by  the 
Japanese  citizen  are  not  very  lavish.  Moreover,  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  carried  out,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  tyrannical  offen¬ 
siveness  worthy  of  the  best  Confucian  traditions,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  with  a  considerable  measure  of  dishonesty.^ 

“  Nihon  dame  desu  ”  is  a  verdict  which  may  be  repeated  from 
a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  Earnings  are  low,  prices  high, 
and  public  services  restricted,  because  production  is  low.  The 
Japanese  farmer  has  a  semi-tropical  hot  season  for  his  rice,  millet, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane,  and  a  fine  spring  for  his  wheat ;  he  can 
grow  a  rotation  of  four  crops — wheat,  vegetable,  rice,  vegetable — 
on  the  same  field  in  the  same  year,  and  does  so  constantly  ;  the 
contour  of  his  country  and  the  heavy  rainfall  give  him  exceptional 
facilities  for  irrigation.  It  will  not  be  urged  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  unduly  high  standard  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  yet  with  five  times  as  many  persons  engaged  in 
that  calling,  Japanese  agriculture  produces  less  than  that  of  our 
islands.*  The  holdings  are  not  large  enough  to  occupy  even  a 

*  The  Osaka  Jiji  stated  last  May  that,  in  the  year  1911-12,  347  city,  town,  and 
village  ofBcials  had  been  prosecuted  for  embezzlement,  etc.,  and  269  convicted ; 
and  that  162  members  of  city,  town  and  village  assemblies  were  also  prosecuted. 
Nor  was  this  phenomenon  a  product  of  the  expensive  life  of  great  cities.  Tokyo 
only  contributed  five,  while  the  outlying  prefectures  of  Niigata,  Ehime,  Wakayama, 
and  Kumamoto  were,  in  that  order,  the  chief  offenders.  The  corruption  is  not 
confined  to  Municipal  government  (even  there  the  mayors  are  appointed  by  the 
central  government).  We  hear  of  officials  in  the  naval  arsenal  and  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  railways  punished  for  collusion  with  thieves,  policemen  for  the  same  offence, 
an  appellate  court  judge  getting  eight  years  for  blackmail,  and  investigations  in 
Corea  leading  to  the  prosecution  of  officials  formerly  lent  to  the  Corean  government. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  fanciful  to  connect  the  dishonesty  which  is  imdeniably 
widespread  both  in  official  and  unofficial  life  in  Japan  with  the  current  view  of  the 
sexual  relation.  A  formal  banquet  is  always  accompanied  by  an  entertainment  by 
geisha  women  who,  with  all  honour  to  the  exceptions,  must  be  classed  in  general 
with  the  demimonde.  State^en  and  merchant  princes  vie  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  their  concubines.  In  these  embezzlement  cases  the  report  generally 
is  “  The  culprit  was  found  enjoying  his  illgotten  gains  in  the  usual  place  and  in  the 
usual  manner.” 

*  1907.  Japan,  373  million  bushels  of  rice,  barley,  wheat  and  oats. 

1907.  United  Kingdom,  307  million  bushels  of  rice,  barley,  wheat  and  oats. 

1907.  Japan,  4  million  tons  of  potatoes. 

1007.  United  Kingdom,  6^  million  tons  of  potatoes. 

1907.  Japan,  2^  million  tons  of  radishes. 
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considerable  proportion  of  the  holder’s  time  * ;  yet  every  year  the 
returns  show  that  an  arable  area  nearly  as  large  as  that  cultivated 
was  left  uncultivated. 

Enjoying  the  monopoly  of  vast  and  magnificent  fisheries,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Japanese  fishermen  are  numerous.*  Those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  though  only  one  sixteenth  as  numerous,  and 
confronted  by  formidable  competitors,  obtain  an  output  almost 
as  great.*  In  Japan  the  coalminer  gets  out  an  average  of  117 
tons  a  year,  in  the  United  Kingdom  328  tons.  The  Japanese 
textile  operative  produces  £106  per  annum,  the  British  £806. 

His  consumption  is  no  better  than  his  production.  He  eats 
2  lbs.  of  meat  per  annum ;  his  hungrier  brother  in  the  United 
Kingdom  119  lbs.  His  total  net  import  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
is  £8|  million,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  £21 2| 
million.  It  is  true  he  need  wear  little  clothing  for  two  months 
of  the  year,  but  he  wears  too  little  most  of  the  other  ten  months.* 
In  short,  the  civilized,  intelligent,  spirited  millions  of  Japan  are 
badly  housed,  badly  clothed,  underfed  when  not  starved,  and 
under-occupied.* 

1907.  United  Kingdom,  36  million  tons  of  tomips,  and  15|  million  tons  of  hay. 

1907.  Japan,  1^  million  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine. 

1907.  United  Kingdom,  47  million  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine. 

The  average  annual  value  of  agricultural  products  in  Japan  for  1905-7  was 
returned  as  £126  millions.  The  Census  of  Production  found  the  gross  output  of 
farms  in  Great  Britain  in  1907  to  be  £150  millions.  The  areas  under  grain,  green 
crops,  etc.,  in  the  two  countries  is  almost  exactly  equal,  just  over  12  million  acres. 
This  is  a  mere  fragment  from  the  elaborate  comparison  read  before  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  by  Bir.  Charles  Sale,  of  Yokohama,  on  March  21, 1911. 

^  37  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  under  1^  acres,  32  per  cent,  betwemi  that  and 

acres,  19  per  cent,  between  that  and  5,  and  only  1  per  cent,  over  12^  acres.  The 
average  area  under  cultivation  in  1903-7  was  only  6  per  cent,  above  that  of  1888-92, 
though  the  population  was  17  per  cent,  greater.  An  indication  of  the  leisure  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Japanese  farmer  is  to  be  found  in  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  raw  silk  output — a  subsidiary  industry  in  the  farmhouse.  This  semi-idleness 
of  so  much  of  the  population  and  failure  to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation  may 
be  as  the  largest  item  in  the  price  paid  by  Japan  for  Chauvinism. 

*  810,000  full  time  and  930,000  part  time,  but  said  to  be  decreasing.  United 
Kingdom,  105,000. 

*  United  Kingdom  £10  million,  Japan  £11  million,  in  1908. 

*  I  have  done  a  rough  sum  without  adequate  statistics,  which  attributes  to  the 
50  millions  of  Japan  a  net  consumption  of  textiles  of  £34  million,  while  the  45 
millions  of  the  United  Kingdom  use  £140^  millions  of  their  own  manufacture, 
besides  imports.  The  figures  miut  not  be  pressed,  but  the  difference  is  large 
enough  to  make  inaccurate  figures  support  the  argument. 

*  As  if  these  were  insufficient  means  of  discounting  the  future,  their  admini- 
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Still,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  material  development 
of  Japan  be  so  feeble  ?  If  the  Japanese  man  is  so  poor  a  speci¬ 
men,  why  does  he  get  two  or  three  times  the  wages  of  a  Philippino 
in  the  Philippines  ?  Why  is  he  in  such  demand  on  the  western 
seaboard  of  North  America,  in  New  Caledonia  and  in  Hawaii  ? 
Why  does  he  get  twice  the  wages  of  a  Corean  in  Seoul,  though  the 
latter  is  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  fellow  ?  How  is  his  rapid 
success  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Formosa  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  How  does  he  manage  to  work  their  fisheries  for  the  Russian, 
Canadian,  and  American  ?  How  are  the  military  successes  in 
1894-5,  1900,  and  1904-5  to  be  accounted  for  ?  He  is  not  only 
an  active  workman  and  soldier.  He  can  produce  evidence  that 
he  has  administrative  capacity.  He  made  Formosa  self-supporting 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  His  progress  in  equipping  Corea 
with  railways  is  remarkable.  So  in  business.  He  has  managed 
to  thrust  himself  into  the  market  for  cheap  cotton  yam  and  goods, 
cheap  hosiery,  cheap  umbrellas,  cheap  caps,  cheap  matches,  cheap 
chinaware  and  other  sundries,  although  handicapped  by  the 
ridiculous  hieroglyph  in  vogue  in  his  country,  by  dearer  capital  ^ 

stratora  must  needs  seek  others.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  recently  pointed  to 
the  tax  laid  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  by  the  exploitation  of  young  women  in 
unregulated  factories  and  in  licensed  and  unlicensed  prostitution.  Their  general 
statement  can  be  supplemented  in  detail.  In  an  article  published  on  July  26, 
1912,  Dr.  Matsumura  Yushitaro  said  that  of  1690  women  in  the  licensed  quarter 
of  Kyoto  only  180  were  found  to  be  free  of  disease.  Judging  by  the  regimental 
returns  of  venereal  disease,  the  Gumma  prefecture  where  the  licence  system  is 
not  in  vogue  is  freer  from  that  afiUction  than  any  other  prefecture  in  Japan,  the 
Wakayama  prefecture,  with  very  few  licensed  quarters,  coming  next.  The  medical 
inspection,  he  says,  is  a  farce,  because  the  local  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  aSord 
to  carry  it  out.  The  experience  of  a  shelter  in  Tokyo  suggests  that  the  less  repu¬ 
table  factories  are  a  greater  public  danger.  The  girls  who  come  from  the  licensed 
quarters  are  well  fed  and  give  signs  of  some  education,  those  from  the  factory 
dormitories  are  starved,  wretched,  utterly  ignorant,  and  always  suflering  from 
venereal  disease.  The  number  of  cases  covered  by  the  experience  of  a  shelter  is, 
of  course,  only  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  factory  female  population. 

*  It  pays  the  Japanese  Government  to  float  a  4  per  cent  loan  at  96  in  London 
or  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  ofi  the  higher  priced  loans  of  its  patriotic 
subjects.  The  biggest  banks  in  the  country  never  pay  less  than  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  six  months’  deposits,  and  generally  6  or  6  or  more.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  dividends,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Oriental  Development 
Company  in  Corea,  it  has  to  guarantee  6  per  cent.  The  capitalists  who  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  sugar  in  Formosa  insist  on  monopolies  of  cane,  and  bonus  and  tariff 
arrangements  which  bring  them  in  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  whatever  the  effect 
inay  be  on  the  price  of  sugar  in  Japan.  The  petroleum  companies  insist  on  a  tariff 
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and  heavier  wages  *  bills  than  his  competitors.  His  methods 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
many  difficulties.  Within  modest  limits,  he  has  “  arrived.”  More¬ 
over,  his  country  contains  natural  resources.  Besides  the  agri¬ 
cultural  advantages  already  named,  it  enjoys  an  exceptional 
endowment  of  sheltered  water-ways  ;  there  is  water-power  every¬ 
where  ;  and  it  possesses  no  mean  supply  of  camphor,  mineral  oil, 
coal,  and  timber,  besides  copper  and  other  metals  in  fair  quantities. 

The  causes  are  not  physical.  They  must  be  mental  and  social. 
The  first  suspicious  phenomenon  that  meets  the  inquirer  is  the 
internal  political  condition  of  the  country.  Last  year  (1912) 
there  was  a  general  election.  There  was  a  great  issue  before  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fine  opportunities  for  national  aggrandise¬ 
ment  presented  by  the  confusion  in  China,  the  militarist  leaders 
demanded  a  large  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  establishment 
of  two  more  army  divisions  in  Corea.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  population  was  fired  by  the  occasion.  Men 
ordinarily  enthusiastic  supporters  of  quite  other  causes  were 
carried  off  their  feet.  It  was  equally  clear  to  all  intelligent 
persons — ^though  students  might  be  hoodwinked  by  talk  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  western  powers — ^that  Japan  was  mistress  of  the 
situation  if  only  she  had  the  money  to  pay  for  aggressive  move¬ 
ment,  but  that  she  must  wait  for  another  day  when  she  should 
be  better  supplied  with  it.  What  a  moment  for  a  great  general 
election ! 

The  governing  clique  of  “  Elder  Statesmen  ”  had  put  in  a  re¬ 
trenchment  ministry  under  the  Marquis  Saionji.  Would  the 
election  strengthen  his  hands  against  the  militarist  demands  or 
decide  for  a  forward  national  policy  ?  No  one  has  even  suggested 
that  the  election  decided  anything  except  lobby  interests.  The 
question  remains  precisely  where  it  was  before  the  election.* 

that  will  ensiire  their  dividends,  and  grumble  terribly  at  12  per  cent.  Even  the 
Government’s  agricultural  bank  only  advances  money  on  land  mortgages,  and  the 
farmer  with  no  land  to  mortgage  has  to  go  without  loans. 

*  This  has  been  worked  out  for  the  cotton  trade,  showing  that  the  wages  bill 
consumes  considerably  more  of  the  product  than  in  Lancashire. 

*  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  full  tally  of  prosecutions  for  corrupt  electioneering . 
The  details  brought  to  light  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  population.  The  candidate 
for  the  district  in  which  the  Imperial  shrines,  the  great  centre  of  nationalist  senti¬ 
ment,  are  situated,  put  up  £2600,  the  amount  paid  by  his  predecessor.  The  voters 
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A  similar  paradox  presents  itself  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
penury  and  ineffectiveness  illustrated  above  are  accompanied, 
not  by  the  lethargy  we  should  expect,  but  by  a  keen  interest  in 
all  such  matters  and  a  burning  ardour  to  achieve  something.  In 
Japanese  papers,  commerce  is  by  no  means  relegated  to  quota¬ 
tion  lists  on  the  last  page.  It  is  the  subject  of  long-winded  disser¬ 
tations  of  which  the  public  never  seems  to  tire.  The  progress  of 
the  Formosan  sugar  enterprise,  which  only  means  profits  to  a 
handful  of  big  exploiters,  is  the  subject  of  a  constant  stream 
of  sanguine  prognostications.  Eumours  of  complaints  in  foreign 
markets — about  matting  in  America,  about  oil-lamp  burners  in 
China,  or  about  matches  in  India — are  the  occasions  of  eloquent 
tirades  in  which  the  manufacturers  concerned  are  upbraided  for 
ruining  and  dishonouring  their  country.  More  naive  examples 
can  be  found.  A  writer,  last  summer,  deplored  the  small  sales  of 
sugar  in  Japan  which  followed  a  rise  in  price,  on  the  ground  that 
the  refiners  would,  in  consequence,  be  unable  to  recoup  themselves 
in  the  home  market  for  the  outlay  necessary  to  “  drive  Hongkong 
sugar  out  of  the  Yangtse  valley.” 

A  patriotic  attitude  on  trade  questions  may  or  may  not  be  a 
desirable  thing,  but  childish  meddling  with  trade,  with  disastrous 
results  to  national  prosperity,  is  hardly  a  triumph  for  national 
education.  Three  aims  are  constantly  held  up  before  the  people, 
and  their  promotion  is  loudly  and  assiduously  cultivated  from  the 
school  boy’s  essay  or  declamation  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  Steps  of  the  Throne.  They  are  to  check  imports,  increase 
exports,  and  eliminate  the  foreigner  from  every  stage  of  every 

received  Qs.  per  vote  with  a  bonus  of  £10  per  village.  The  candidate  and  97 
persona  were  charged.  In  another  place  10s.  per  vote  was  paid,  and  the  whole 
Was  credited  by  the  recipients  to  the  local  improvements  fund. 

The  corruption  scandals  all  over  the  country  attracted  a  great  deal  of  Press 
comment.  The  Nichi  Niehi,  for  example,  deplored  the  phenomenon  as  proof  of 
the  failure  of  oonstitutional  government,  and  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  the  national 
schools  for  intolerant  bureaucratic  propaganda.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
population  is  taught  systematicaUy  to  despise  oonstitutional  government,  and  the 
voters  have  taken  a  way  neither  inapt  nor  undignified  of  signifying  that  con¬ 
tempt.  The  instruction  given  is  that  “  the  Japanese  Government  is  constitutional, 
but  in  a  manner  absolutely  distinct  from  that  obtaining  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  ”  (this  is  the  formula  taught  in  the  schools).  The  franchise  is  a 
very  high  one,  only  bringing  eleven  per  thousand  of  the  population  on  to  the 
register. 
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transaction.  In  this  country,  with  its  “  machinely -crammed  ” 
and  redundant  bureaucracy  as  the  only  substitute  for  general 
culture  and  enlightenment,  such  terms  are  interpreted  with  crude 
simplicity.  A  tea  manufacturers’  guild  interprets  its  duties  to 
include  the  arrest  of  a  large  consignment  of  a  member’s  tea,  on 
the  flimsy  pretext  of  faulty  packing,  but  really  because  it  was 
addressed  to  a  foreign  exporting  Arm  in  Yokohama.  A  subsi¬ 
dized  line  of  steamers  refuses  cargo  on  the  ground  that  their  sole 
business  is  to  show  the  Japanese  flag  in  foreign  ports.  The 
Government  railway  department  uses  75  lb.  rails  which  wear  out 
in  six  years,  but  were  made  in  the  Government  foundry,^  rather 
than  pollute  the  soil  of  Japan  with  any  more  of  the  English  60  lb. 
rails  at  the  same  price  which  have  carried  them  safely  for  twenty 
years.  Prefectures  vie  in  offering  bonuses  for  the  production  of 
trifling  articles  for  export,  while  their  roads  are  impassable,  their 
river-banks  breached,  and  their  area  under  cultivation  stationary. 
The  semi-official  mail  steamship  company  uses  its  enormous 
subsidy  ^  in  cut-throat  competition  with  British  steamers  for  the 
coasting  trade  between  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  and 
Calcutta ;  ’  or  with  Chinese  steamers  for  the  carrying  trade  on 
the  Yangtse.  The  Communications  Department  carries  a  handful 
of  passengers  in  8000-ton  steamers  across  the  ferry  to  Fusan ; 
while  the  railway  communications  in  Japan  are  in  their  infancy,^ 
and  largely  equipped  with  insecure  tuimels  and  bridges.  The 
Government  banks  call  into  the  field  native  exporters  who  are 
men  of  straw,  with  no  result  but  the  increase  of  the  list  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  solvent  foreign  firms. 
In  a  period  of  fifty  years,  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for 
the  improvement  of  means  of  transit,  the  only  kind  of  transit 
appliance  which  has  shown  a  really  great  increase  in  Japan  is  the 

*  The  loBses  on  this  pniely  Chauvinistic  enterprise  now  run  into  many  millions, 
making  it  the  despair  of  Japanese  economists. 

*  The  Japanese  merchant  marine  enjoys  a  subsidy  of  £1  2b.  9d.  per  ton,  most 
of  which  goes  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

*  The  line  was  losing  £40,000  a  year  on  this  enterprise  before  the  recent  reductions 
of  freight  by  the  British  Company. 

*  The  7  million  people  of  Canada  are  building  this  year  more  mileage  than 
the  total  at  present  available  for  the  60  millions  of  Japan.  When  the  Canadian 
has  no  railway  line  he  can  use  a  team :  the  Japanese  cannot  aSord  beasts,  and 
simply  hauls  his  goods  himself  or  gets  his  grandmother  to  carry  them* 
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small  two-wheeled  cart  pulled  by  men,  boys,  girls,  nursing  mothers 
and  old  women.' 

The  same  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  At  all  of  them  foreign  instructors  * 
are  employed  at  salaries  ranging  from  twice  to  thrice  those  of  the 
native  staff.  From  all  the  former  comes  the  same  report  that  their 
work  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  through  the  indifference  of  the 
organizing  chiefs  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the  students. 
The  same  institutions  have  fine  libraries  of  foreign  works  on  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  them,  but  make  practically  no  use  of  them. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  in  all  these  departments 
of  activity  precisely  opposite  conditions  prevailed  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  There  is  no  question  of  waiting  for  growth. 
What  is  progressive  is  the  decline. 

Is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  specific  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
It  is  just  forty  years  since  the  Department  of  Education  was 
established.  The  central  bureau  of  inspection  was  formed  three 
years  later ;  and  in  1877  the  Tokyo  University  was  organized, 
though  it  did  not  receive  the  ominous  title  of  “  imperial  "-till 
1886.  The  men  who  have  now  reduced  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  farce,  who  are  so  naively  conducting  commerce  as  a 
battle  without  providing  any  commissariat  for  the  combatants, 
and  who  are  wasting  the  money  they  raise  for  education,  are  the 
product  of  the  national  system  of  education  then  created. 


I  *  I  do  not  refer  to  the  rickshaw,  which  I  believe  to  be  economically  sound,  bat 
t  to  the  great  increase  of  handcarta,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others,  on  the 
Tokyo  wheeled  vehicle  register. 

I  As  farther  examples  : — Mail  steamers  flying  foreign  colours  are  detained  for 

I  hours  outside  Japanese  ports  on  the  pretext  that  the  weather  is  too  bad  to  admit 

I  of  the  port  medical  officer  going  off  to  inspect  them.  The  latest  enterprise,  much 

I  ventilated  in  the  Press,  is  an  agitation  against  the  launches  of  the  foreign  companies 

I  — Canadian  Pacific,  etc.  The  Press  asks  the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  a  kind 

of  harbour  banditti.  The  shares  of  Japanese  insurance  companies  are  standing 
at  phenomenal  figures  just  now.  The  only  visible  reason  is  an  attack  by  the 
Government  upon  the  foreign  companies.  Will  any  one  doubt  Japanese  Chauvinism 
when  they  find  that  remarkable  people  unwilling  to  spread  its  enormous  fire  risks 
beyond  its  own  poverty-stricken  little  islands  T  The  rates  are  already  sixteen 
times  those  of  Elngland. 

*  The  official  instructions  are  that  care  should  be  taken  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  from  these  persons  about  the  ethical  and  other  standards  of  the  west : 
yet  the  Japanese  teaching  stafi  at  the  institutions  where  they  are  employed  formally 
and  definitely  exclude  them  from  social  intercourse  with  themselves. 
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The  problem  is  now  narrowed  to  that  of  discovering  who  were 
in  power  when  the  lines  of  national  education  were  being  fixed 
forty  years  ago,  and  what  were  likely  to  be  their  paramount  aims. 
This  inquiry  has  the  interest  of  throwing  light  upon  the  fruits  a 
country  is  hkely  to  reap  from  violent  revolution,  and  the  type  of 
master  it  gets  thereafter.  The  violent  revolution  in  Japan  lasted 
just  twenty  years  and  ended  in  1877,  leaving  despotic  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  still  survived  from  among  the  men  who 
had  pushed  their  way  to  the  front  during  the  prolonged  dis¬ 
turbances.  What  is  known  of  the  literature  of  the  revolutionary 
period  ^  indicates  that  hberal  and  enlightened  ideas  were  held 
and  advocated  by  a  number  of  individuals  of  ability  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  party  which  triumphed  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
instinctively  hostile  to  these  ideas  which  it  did  not  understand. 
The  narrow  and  wooden  chauvinism  to  which  the  country  has 
been  condemned  during  the  last  fifty  years,  so  hateful  in  educa¬ 
tion,  so  ridiculous  in  commerce,  so  disastrous  in  national  economy, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  loss  ‘  of  those  promising  lives  and  the 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Marquis  de  la  Mazeli^re’s  volumes  on  Le  Japan  :  Highoirt 
et  Civilitation. 

*  The  incurable  poverty  of  Japan,  due  to  her  crude  social  and  economic  ii.nit.ngA. 
ments  and  her  refusal  to  utilize  the  capital  or  intelligenoe  of  the  civilized  world, 
has  operated  consistently  to  stifle  enlightenment.  Intelligent  men  have  been 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  quickly  silenced  by  the  assassin’s  chopper.  The 
executions  mentioned  in  the  following  list  differ  little  from  the  assassinations ; 
both  were  the  outcome  of  feuds,  neither  of  anything  that  could  be  called  criminal 
administration. 

During  the  revolution  itself  the  following  men  of  liberal  and  progressive  ideas 
and  high  character  suffered : — ^li  Kamon  No  Kami,  Regent  of  Japan,  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  1860,  his  faithful  henchman  Nagano  executed,  and  his  colleague  Ando 
wounded.  Yuki,  leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberalism  in  Mito,  the  home  of 
reactionary  despotism,  had  been  executed  in  1866.  The  idealist  Yoshida  Shoin 
was  executed  in  1860 ;  his  teacher  Sakuma  Shozan  was  assassinated  in  1864.  The 
progressive  Yokoi  Shonan  of  Echizen  was  assassinated  in  1869.  The  whole  group 
of  Choshid  progressives,  Masuda  Uemon  No  Suke,  Fukubara  Echigo,  Knnishi 
Shinano,  and  Sone  Takebei  were  executed  in  1864.  The  ministers  Omura  Masajiro 
and  Hirczawa  Hiosuke  were  assassinated  in  1869  and  1871  respectively,  as  was 
Ono  Seigoro  in  1869. 

Before  the  revolution  the  suppression  of  progressive  thought  in  this  illiberal 
society  can  be  exemplified  by  the  following  examples.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Soda  Rinan  and  Nonaka  Tozan,  progressives  in  Toaa,  were 
executed,  while  Kumazawa  Banzan  of  Bizen  died  in  prison.  Oguri,  of  Echigo, 
an  advocate  of  reforms,  had  been  forced  to  commit  suicide  in  1680.  All  the  pupils 
of  the  foreign  Doctor  Siebold,  whose  leader  was  Takahashi  Sakuzaemon,  were 
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successful  discouragement  of  aU  who  were  disposed  to  follow 
them. 

The  catalogue  given  in  the  last  footnote,  which  has  no  sort  of 
pretension  to  completeness,  is  submitted  to  the  reader  as  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Japan. 
When  allowances  are  made  for  the  lack  of  culture  due  to  the 
material  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  development,  no  observer  can 
doubt  that  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of  the  Japanese 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  peoples.  They  have  no  incapacity  for 
liberal  thought  and  no  lack  of  hberal  thinkers.  But  the  latter 
have  been  thoroughly  intimidated.  The  vulgarians  who  are 
ready  everywhere  to  proclaim  on  the  housetops  what  they  know 
to  be  the  echo  of  popular  sentiment  are  in  complete  possession. 
Hence  the  deplorable  exhibitions  at  the  time  of  the  Kotoku  trial 
in  Japan,  two  year  ago,  and  that  which  has  just  been  concluded  in 
Corea.  The  Press  and  public  condemned  the  accused,  and  poured 
menace  and  imprecation  on  them  before  either  of  the  farcical 
hearings  had  begun.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
Japanese  has  no  conception  of  justice.  He  has  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  of  justice  as  any  one  else,  but  he  is  afraid  to  say  so.  He  has 
no  middle  class  opinion  to  back  him,  and  the  minds  of  the  masses 

rappreesed  in  1830.  The  Tolstoyan  Heihachiro  perished  after  the  Osaka  famine 
riots  of  1837,  when  four  of  his  followers  were  crucified  and  nine  executed.  Takano 
Choei  and  Watanabe  Kazan,  teachers  respectively  of  western  history  and  medicine, 
were  ordered  to  commit  suicide  in  1850.  Zeniya  Gohei,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
make  a  voyage  to  America,  died  in  prison  in  1865. 

The  end  of  the  revolution  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  assassinations.  Kawaji, 
head  of  the  police  department  of  the  new  government,  was  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  unsound  currency  policy  of  the  financiers  and  was  poisoned  by  their  order. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Kagoshima,  his  home. 

Of  the  “  Men  of  Meiji,”  Okubo  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  pure  opportunist,  but 
as  he  thought  it  was  the  opportunity  for  westernizing,  he  was  assassinated  in  1878. 
Blori  Arinori,  who  showed  impatience  with  the  childish  myth,  whose  work  he 
thought  was  done,  was  murdered  in  1889.  Itagaki  and  Okuma  were  both  liberals 
in  the  early  dajrs.  Itagaki’s  bfe  was  attempted  in  1882  and  he  afterwards  withdrew 
from  poUtics,  though  he  is  still  alive  now.  Okuma’s  life  was  attempted  in  1888, 
whereupon  he  made  a  volteface  and  declared  that  his  assassins  were  in  the  right ! 
He  has  written  in  support  of  the  Chauvinist  myth,  but  has  begun  recently  to  see 
the  evil  results  of  Jt,  and  is  now  one  of  those  who  protest  against  the  prevailing 
bigotry.  Inouye  and  Matsukata,  men  superior  to  the  village  pump  view  of  pobcy 
oflBcially  inculcated,  have  confined  themselves  strictly  to  finance  and  done  good 
work  there.  Inouye  had  his  warning  when  he  was  severely  wounded  by  xenophobes 
in  the  early  sixties. 
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have  been  poisoned  against  him  beforehand  throngh  all  their 
school  coarse. 

In  the  face  of  some  opposition  till  1877,  with  none  after  that; 
third  or  fourth  grade  ^  petty  local  officials  from  the  counties  of 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu  proceeded  to  manage  all  the  affiiirs  of  forty 
millions  of  people.  No  more  homekeeping  men  or  homelier  minds 
ever  faced  such  a  task.  From  the  isolation  of  a  narrow  valley 
in  a  little  county  administered  as  a  petty  self-contained  state, 
and  that  again  a  fraction  of  this  carious  segregated  little  Japan, 
they  passed  into  international  politics.  Mistaking  “the  rustic 
cackle  ”  of  their  intervillage  feuds  for  the  “  murmur  of  the  world,” 
they  supposed — ^how  could  they  envisage  any  other  conception  ? — 
that  world  politics  was  just  such  another  business ;  and,  so  far 
as  conceptions  go,  they  (kink  so  stiU.  It  may  be  true  that  diplo¬ 
macy  comes  unpleasantly  near  to  a  dog  fight  at  times,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  disastrous  to  meditate  upon  that  aspect  of  things 
exclusively,  especially  when  those  meditations  determine  your 
line  of  action  in  finance,  industry,  commerce  and  education.  The 
aim  of  all  human  activity  in  Japan  was  to  be  what  had  been  the 
simple  old  aim  of  each  little  clan,  namely,  to  repulse,  attack,  crush 
and  domineer  over  the  other  clans. 

The  generation  which  was  taught  this  simple  lesson  in  the  new 
national  schools  is  now  conducting  all  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  as  though  no  other  aim  existed.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  this  direction  of  the  national  energy  at  the  present  time  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Yamagata,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  early 
battles  of  the  revolution,  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and 
people  still  talk  as  though  he  were  a  great  tyrant;  and  his  dis¬ 
appearance  would  be  the  herald  of  better  days.  But,  in  fact, 
there  are  no  signs  that  the  nation — student;  commercial  man, 
wage  earner  or  peasant — ^is  not,  and  will  not  continue,  whole¬ 
hearted  in  its  adherence  to  the  old  view.  The  simple  propaganda 

^  The  antecedents  of  Oknbo,  Saigo,  Ito,  eta,  are  well  ascertained.  They  were 
men  who  would  not  even  have  been  accepted  as  samurai  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  country.  This  invalidates,  in  my  opinion.  Professor  Rathgen’s  {Die  Japaner 
*n  der  Weitwirtschaft)  view  that  Japanese  C!haavinism  is  due  to  the  **  pride  cd  the 
upper  rlBBsea  in  Japan.”  What  upper  classes  there  were  in  the  sixties  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  excluded  from  participation.  The  movement  was  more  against  them  than 
anything  else,  and  the  penurious  and  the  insignificant  Kug^,  or  court  nobles,  who 
joined  it,  were  mere  adventurers. 
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for  which  the  schools  were  used  in  the  eighties  is  going  on  as 
vigorously  to-day. 

Movements  affecting  large  populations  successfully  seem  to 
require  what  appears  at  the  time  a  great  new  truth,  but  what 
later  investigators  are  not  slow  to  write  down  as  a  myth.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  Japanese  has  yet  appeared  who  does  not  profess 
himself  convinced  that  the  revolution  of  1857-77  neither  demands 
nor  admits  of  any  other  explanation  than  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  restore  ‘  the  Emperor  to  his  rightful  place  as  autocrat 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  necessary 
information  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  is  yet  available,  but, 
none  the  less,  serious  foreign  observers  are  agreed  upon  a  very 
different  explanation.  A  dynastic  struggle  within  the  House  of 
Tokugawa  gave  the  clan  of  Satsuma  a  chance  of  pursuing  its 
ambitions,  and  the  triumph  of  those  ambitions  was  masked  ^ 
behind  the  myth  of  an  imperial  restoration.  The  situation  being 
extremely  critical,  the  myth  was  worked  for  all  it  was  worth,  and 
rapidly  became,  what  it  now  is,  both  the  official  and  the  most 
popular  religion  in  Japan,  fully  equipped  with  a  roll  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  scriptures,  a  ritual  and  heresy  hunts.  What  was  meant 
to  be  a  mask  has  unquestionably  focussed  popular  sentiment  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  However  we  may  analyse  that  phenomenon 
— ^we  can  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Throne  is  the  sjrmbol  of  the 
common  people’s  emancipation  from  the  hateful  social  tyranny 
of  the  worthless  samurai ;  or  we  can  say  that  the  Throne  has 
gained  prestige  from  the  successful  civil  wars  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  later  by  foreign  victories,  and  now  floats  in  the  glowing 
nimbus  of  old  head-hunting  tales  which  fires  the  fancies  of  the 
school  children — ^however  we  analyse  it,  it  remains.  In  a  work¬ 
aday  world,  many  will  find  that  focussing  a  thing  well  done. 
Devoid  as  it  is  of  logical  content,  it  has  its  counterpart  in  other 
idols  of  other  market  places.  What  offends  the  observer  is  that 
it  has  afforded  such  a  completely  bomb-proof  shelter  to  the  little 
clique  of  arrivistes  who  have  farmed  modem  Japan  according  to 

*  Professor  Bathgen  denies  the  applicability  of  the  term  “  Restoration  ”  alto¬ 
gether  (Stoat  uni  Kvilur  der  Japaner.) 

*  The  part  played  in  Japanese  history  by  the  Kuromakn,  “  black  curtain,” 
system  is  remarkable.  There  is  no  example  of  any  leader  or  party  acting  openly 
in  his  or  its  otd  name. 
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their  own  sweet  wiU,  and  that  these  upstarts  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  such  self-complacent  incompetents  in  the  fanning. 

It  is  to  the  “  men  of  Meiji  ”  that  Japan  owes  her  present  feeble¬ 
ness.  If  they  had  had  to  carry  through  the  conversion  of  a  feudal 
into  a  modem  state  by  democratic  or  even  constitutional  means  : 
if  they  had  had  to  nurse  a  Parliamentary  majority  the  while  :  if 
like  the  Cfissars  they  had  done  their  work  under  the  haughty  scowl 
of  displaced  aristocrats  and  in  the  teeth  of  their  prestige  :  if  like 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  they  had  schemed  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  thunder  of  foreign  gims — ^in  any  such  case 
it  might  seem  ungenerous  to  reproach  them.  In  fact,  they  were 
distracted  by  nothing  except  the  accumulation  of  their  own 
millions.  The  lives,  energies,  prosperity,  even  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  people  were  as  clay  to  be  moulded  by  their  petty  local 
egotism  and  conceit.  Taking  “  Great  Japan  ”  to  be  but  their 
own  little  souls  writ  large,  they  made  her  the  instrument  of  their 
puerile  ambitions  and  the  miserable  conditions  obtaining  to-day 
are  the  result. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  declared  several  times  since  his  recent 
trip  in  Japan  that  the  common  people  of  that  country  are  the  most 
°  civilized  in  the  world.  This  is  what  one  would  expect.  The 
conditions  of  their  agriculture  permit  of  their  living  close  together, 
and  those  conditions  date  back  beyond  any  records  that  exist. 
The  utensils  and  ornaments  which  remain  amply  prove  a  highly 
elaborated  material  equipment  of  life  in  the  ninth  century  of  our 
era.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  were  carried  into  Japan  in  the  sixth 
and  following  centuries  and  were  not  thereafter  submerged,  as 
they  were  in  every  other  country  from  Corea  to  England,  by 
floods  of  savage  conquerors.  No  more  promising  material  for  a 
rapid  economic  development  existed  in  the  sixties  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  islands.  If  Japan  had  welcomed  French  and  British 
capital,  business  men  and  mechanics,  as  all  intelligently  governed 
countries  then  did,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  her  development 
would  now  be  equal  to  any.  Economic  expansion  would  have 
been  accompanied  step  by  step  by  the  rise  of  a  cultured  class,  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  a  variety  of  interests.  With  a 
minimum  of  expense,  Japan  could  have  been  rendered  impregnable. 
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She  could  have  afforded  better  than  any  country  to  dispense  with 
a  heavy  burden  of  armaments.  Had  she  developed  culture  in¬ 
stead  of  chauvinism,  her  sons  would  now  be  as  welcome  in  other 
lands  as  in  fact  they  are  unwelcome.^  When  the  men  of  Meiji 
decided  on  their  own  responsibility  to  exclude  from  Japan  foreign 
capital,  skill  and  knowledge,  they  condemned  their  country  to 
lag  hopelessly  behind.' 

The  victorious  issues  of  the  Chinese  and  Bussian  wars  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  this  act  of  paramount  imbecility,  and  the 
nation  is  now  at  one  in  its  contentment  with  fourth-rate  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  in  its  conviction  of  immeasurable  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Japan  to-day  sta&  her  middle  schools  and 
even  her  colleges  of  university  grade  with  village  lads,  selected  by 
officials  and  then  pushed  through  a  succession  of  government 
institutions.  They  never  come  into  contact  with  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  i  they  neither  come  out  of  it  nor  do  they  acquire  it  or 
learn  to  create  it.  Perpetuating  by  their  folly  the  grinding  poverty 
of  a  wom-ont  feudal  society,  the  men  of  Meiji  have  damned  their 
monopolist  national  education  to  be  a  vicious  circle  of  the  dreariest 
and  most  lifeless  description.  The  widely  circulating  commercial 
press  can  only  sell  its  advertisements  by  twanging  for  ever  the 
chauvinist  string,  the  only  note — besides  vulgar  sensation — 
which  the  products  of  the  national  schools  have  their  ears  attuned 
to  catch.'  The  wretched  poverty  of  the  national  spirit  is  revealed 
in  every  direction.  A  people  who  were  producing  a  fine  type  of 
heUes  lettres  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.  has  found  so  little  to  say  to 
the  world  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  it  has  not  found  it  necessary 

*  Count  Okums,  in  his  protest  against  the  Chauvinism  taught  in  the  schools, 
lately  attributed  to  it  the  unpopularity  of  Japanese  emigrants. 

*  The  most  glaring  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  treatment  of  the 
ourrenoy  problem.  In  the  teeth  ef  the  reports  of  their  own  delegates  to  foreign 
countries  to  investigate  the  question,  they  launched  out  into  twenty  years  of  childish 
experiments  in  paper  currency.  Not  till  1886  did  they  get  back  to  silver  and  not 
till  1897,  after  the  Cbinese  war,  did  they  carry  out  what  their  own  investigators 
had  recommended  before  1870,  the  establishment  of  gold  as  legal  tender.  Their 
industrial  and  oommercial  experiments  in  all  directions  similarly  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  foolish  apprentice. 

*  This  seems  to  me  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than  Professor  Bathgen’s 
highly  speculative  “capacity  for  mass-suggestion.”  Whichever  is  true,  the 
phenomenon  is  deplorable  enough — fifty  millions  of  people  with  so  few  interests 
that  one  excitement  at  a  time,  however  thin,  is  snfiBcient  for  them  all ! 


“  There  has  been  a  general  awakening  to  certain  mischievous 
tendencies,  the  outcome  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  ....  the  consciousness  that  there  existed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
people  an  important  element  which  had  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times  .  .  .  the  fear  of  sweeping  away  the  national  characteristics.” 


As  soon  as  these  vague  generalizations  were  made,  the  inculcation 
of  them  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
public  schools.^  They  have  been  expanded  into  a  course  of 
instruction  called  “  practical  ethics,”  which  comes  first  on  the 
list  of  subjects  taught  in  all  schools,  and  in  the  first  column  in  all 


*  Private  schools  play  an  insignificant  part  in  Japan.  They  are  mostly  small 
commercial  ventures,  though  there  are  some  very  good  missionary  schools  and  a 
fine  technioal  institute  in  the  Fukuoka  coalfields.  They  only  get  the  leavings  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and,  in  order  to  get  government  recognition,  which  means 
the  entry  into  higher  institutions,  they  must  give  the  official  moral  instruction 
and  “  conform  ”  generally. 
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to  devise  a  civilized  script  in  which  to  write  and  print  its  tongue. 
A  people  which  welcomed  the  great  religious  speculations  of  the 
human  race  in  successive  relays  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  a.d.  and  even  later  is  content  to-day  to  pretend  that  the 
lads  in  its  colleges  have  mastered  the  history,  literature  and  sciences 
of  the  world,  when  they  have  merely  stumbled  through  text-books 
written  in  a  foreign  language.  A  nation  which  is  taught  to  repeat 
the  parrot  cry  that  its  record  is  the  most  illustrious  on  the  planet 
not  only  does  not  desire,  but  gleefully  suppresses,  any  attempt  at 
a  serious  study  of  that  record.  A  people  which  is  told  that  it  is 
incomparably  the  most  humane  in  the  world  remains  content 
with  human  porterage  and  traction  ;  with  actual  starvation,  un¬ 
tended  sickness,  uncontrolled  idiocy  and  mania  ;  with  an  utterly 
pitiless  exploitation  of  labour,  child  and  adult,  untempered  by 
assistance,  public  or  private ;  and  with  perfect  callousness  to 
the  sufferings  of  animals,  as  the  familiar  phenomena  of  daily 
life. 

Vainglorious  boasting  about  the  Russian  war  is  a  salient  feature 
of  the  syllabus  for  “  practical  ethics,”  as  taught  in  the  Japanese 
schools.  The  general  principle  of  this  method  is  thus  described 
in  Edtucation  in  Japan,  a  volume  prepared  by  the  Education 
Department  for  the  Japan-British  Exhibition. 
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schedules  of  classes  and  hours.  It  also  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  the  addresses  given  by  the  principals  before  the  schools  open 
in  the  morning,  and  upon  countless  “  occasions.”  The  content 
of  it  is  obvious  enough.  The  scions  of  the  houses  of  Japan — 
and  these  consist  almost  exclusively  of  peasant  farmers  on  an 
extremely  small  scale— are  assured,  with  iteration  from  babyhood 
to  manhood,  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  refinement  and  elevation 
of  character  unknown  outside  their  islands ;  that  the  central 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  extraordinary  record  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  imperial  line :  and  that  it  is  their  chief  business  to  preserve 
these  spiritual  possessions  intact  throughout  life.  Picturesque 
detail  is  supplied  from  the  brief  sketch  of  Japanese  legend  and 
history  specially  selected  and  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Without 
the  witness  of  one’s  own  eyes  and  ears,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
credit  the  persistency  with  which  the  official  educational  machine 
is  worked  to  endow  every  member  of  the  rising  generation  with 
this  rather  strange  body  of  opinion.  One  may  admit  some  value 
in  nationalism  as  a  theory :  applied  to  life  as  a  dogma  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  disastrous.^  A  country  which  can  point  with  just 
satisfaction  to  five  well-defined  periods  of  artistic  achievement 
has  ceased  to  be  aware  that  “  bunmei  ”  (”  literature  and 

^  A  few  examples  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  contention.  A  professor  of 
history  was  dismissed  from  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  for  expressing  doubt  as 
to  the  chronology  of  prehistoric  and  legendary  Japan.  Intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  late  war  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the 
requisitioning  of  the  subject  for  the  practical  ethics  department.  It  is  heresy  to 
attribute  such  success  as  was  achieved  to  any  causes  but  the  marvellous  loyalty 
and  other  spiritual  qualities  of  the  nation,  in  short  to  “  bushido  ”  or  “  yamato 
damashii.”  In  consequence  the  services  rendered  by  the  War  Minister,  Terauchi,  the 
real  organizer  of  victory,  are  completely  ignored.  To-day’s  paper  (November  9, 
1912),  contains  other  examples.  A  lad  of  sixteen,  attending  a  country  middle 
school,  after  listening  to  a  harangue  on  the  glory  of  General  Nogi’s  suicide,  went  oS 
to  a  local  shrine  and  was  picked  up  later  with  a  frightful  gash  across  his  abdomen 
and  another  in  his  throat.  This  took  place  on  November  3,  when  the  birthday 
of  the  late  Emperor  and  the  fiftieth  day  after  Nogi’s  death  were  being  celebrated 
together.  We  are  also  told  of  a  young  postal  employee,  who  heard  that  a  girl  had 
sold  herself  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  filial  piety.  He  determined  to  ransom 
her,  and  stole  £100  from  the  office.  The  police  found  him  squandering  the  money 
with  an  exhortation  in  his  pocket  to  his  fellow-coimtrymen  to  practise  filial  piety. 
Again,  we  read  of  a  little  Corean  boy  who  was  practising  hymn  times  in  church 
being  arrested  and  placed  before  a  magistrate.  He  was  charged  with  disloyalty 
for  doing  such  a  thing  during  the  period  of  mourning  for  the  late  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  was  reprimanded. 


enlightenment,”  usually  translated  “  civilization  ”)  means  anything 
but  mechanical  contrivances.^ 

The  spiritual  poverty  here  criticized  is  not  that  of  the  “  yellow 
press,”  but  that  which  is  expounded  from  professorial  chairs. 
At  present  the  chief  hope  of  Japan  seems  to  lie  with  the  raw  lads 
who  are  protesting  from  their  own  simple  standpoint  “  Nihon 
dame  desu.” 

Anon. 


*  A  well-koown  writer  recently  pnt  forth  the  idea  that  the  Btndy  of  foreign 
languagee  in  Japan  shonld  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  but  passing  evil :  that  Japan 
by  their  means  was  absorbing  foreign  civilisation,  but  this  was  a  process  which 
would  soon  be  completed ;  then  no  word  of  a  foreign  tongue  need  be  read  or  heard 
in  these  islands.  Inquiring  from  a  school-master  (college  grade)  what  it  might 
mean,  I  could  get  nothing  more  illuminating  than  that  Japan  still  had  to  have 
battleships  built  in  England. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP  AND  LABOUR  UNREST.^ 


IT  is  curious  to  note  how  some  remedies  for  our  industrial 
ills  come  to  the  front  at  one  period,  then  sink  almost  into 
neglect,  only  to  be  resuscitated  at  a  later  stage  in  our  history. 
This  tendency  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
various  forms  of  co-partnership,  under  which  general  term  can  be 
included  all  forms  of  co-operative  production,  self-governing 
workshops,  labour  co-partnership,  and  profit-sharing.  J.  S.  Mill, 
writing  in  the  sixties,  speaks  with. the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future  from  co-opera¬ 
tive  production. 

“  It  is,”  he  says,  “  scarcely  possible  to  rate  too  highly  this  material 
benefit  which  yet  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral  revolution  in 
society  that  would  accompany  it :  the  healing  of  the  standing  feud 
between  capital  and  labour ;  the  transformation  of  human  life,  from 
a  conflict  of  classes  struggling  for  opposite  interests,  to  a  friendly 
rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good  common  to  all ;  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  of  labour ;  a  new  sense  of  security  and  independence  in  the 
labouring  class ;  and  the  conversion  of  each  human  being’s  daily  occu¬ 
pation  into  a  school  of  the  social  sympathies  and  the  practical 
intelligence.  ”  * 

In  the  few  years  following  1865,  many  experiments  were  made 
in  profit-sharing,  many  profit-sharing  businesses  were  established, 
and  hundreds  of  workers’  societies  were  set  on  foot.  But  by 
1888  only  fifteen  of  these  societies  remained,  and  co-operative 
production  was  practically  extinct.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership 

*  Thin  article  was  written  prior  to  the  publication  in  November,  1912,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

*  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  Book  IV,  ch.  vii,  sec.  6. 
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Association,  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of  co-partner¬ 
ship,  and  the  subject  has  quite  recently  been  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  while  it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  Press.  It  appears  hkely  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  in 
the  near  future,  and  it  therefore  seems  worth  while  to  examine 
some  of  the  arguments  which  are  used  both  by  its  advocates  and 
its  opponents,  and  to  inquire  as  to  how  far  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
remedy  for  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  “  Labour  Unrest.” 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
causes  of  labour  unrest,  for  they  are,  I  think,  not  far  to  seek. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  special  causes  at  work  at  the  present  time, 
such  as  rising  prices,  to  give  one  example.  But  the  root  cause 
is,  I  beheve,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  working- 
classes — still  a  small  section,  but  consisting  of  the  better  educated 
men  and  those  who  think — are  convinced,  like  the  advocates  of 
co-partnership  themselves,  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  system  under  which  industry  is  to-day  carried  on.  The 
great  mass  of  the  working-classes  are  no  doubt  still  quite  apathetic 
with  regard  to  social  questions  in  general,  and  even  to  such  as 
immediately  affect  themselves.  But  the  men  who  think  are  not 
going  to  be  contented  with  a  system  which  cannot,  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  give  to  a  working-man  more  than  £100 
a  year,  no  matter  how  hard  he  works,  nor  with  what  abilities  he 
is  endowed — a  system  which  gives  him  little  leisure  and  few  of 
the  means  of  enjoying  life.  Labour  unrest  will  not  cease  until 
our  industrial  system  is  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
working-classes  a  larger  share  of  our  increased  wealth  and  of  the 
good  things  of  life  than  they  have  been  obtaining.  It  must  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  leading  reasonably  happy  lives  themselves, 
and  of  sending  out  their  children  into  the  world  with  some  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  do  the  same.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  wages,  but  a  question  of  life ;  not  merely  of  wealth,  but  of 
well-being. 

Will  co-partnership  bring  about  the  modification  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  system  which  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  ?  If  it  will,  well  and  good  ;  if  it  will  not,  it  is  no  remedy 
for  labour  unrest. 

Co-partnership  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  taken  three  different 
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I  forma ;  (1)  co-operative  production,  in  conjunction  with  con¬ 
sumers’  stores,  or  distributive  societies ;  (2)  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction,  taking  the  form  of  workers’  societies,  working  indepen¬ 
dently  of  consumers’  stores  and  for  the  open  market ;  (3)  profit- 
sharing  strictly  so-called.  Most  of  the  retail  stores  engage  in 
production,  but  there  is  little  co-partnership  about  their  pro¬ 
ductive  side.  Even  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
(the  C.W.S.),  does  not  share  profits  with  its  employees,  though 
this  is  done  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale.  In  some  of  the  stores 
[  bonuses  are  given  to  the  employees,  but  as  a  general  rule  profit- 
sharing  is  unpopular.  Production  is  here  almost  entirely  carried 
on  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  the  goods  are  produced 
for  a  known  market.  The  small  amount  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction  which  exists  amongst  the  distributive  societies  has  not 
(  brought  much  change  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 

I  employed,  and  even  if  it  covered  a  much  wider  part  of  the  industrial 

field  than  it  does,  it  would  only  substitute  bodies  of  consumers 
j  for  employers,  while  the  employees  would  work  for  wages  just  as 

[  in  an  ordinary  business  conducted  on  non-co-operative  lines.  It 

seems  very  unlikely  that  co-partnership  will  extend  with  the 
growth  of  co-operation  of  this  kind,  and  the  first  of  the  three  forms 
of  co-partnership  therefore  need  not  detain  us  longer. 

The  second  form,  workers’  societies  or  associations  of  workers — 
e.g.  some  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  societies  of  Leicester 
and  Kettering — is  for  the  most  part  of  working-class  origin,  and 
the  ideal  originally  aimed  at  by  these  societies  was  that  of  the 
early  Christian  Socialists,  namely,  management  by  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  industry,  who  should  own  the  capital  and  divide 
the  profits.  According  to  a  Keport  of  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  issued  early  in  1912,  there  were  103  workers’ 
I  societies  in  existence — 12  Irish,  3  Scotch,  88  English.  Now  the 
true  tests  of  societies  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  be  the  following  : 
(1)  How  much  has  been  obtained  by  the  .workers  in  the  form  of 
profits  ?  (2)  What  is  the  proportion  of  employees  to  other 
members  ?  (3)  What  is  the  proportion  of  capital  held  by  em- 
!  ployees  ?  (4)  To  what  extent  do  employees  take  part  in  the 
management  ?  In  1909,  £11,125  out  of  £48,772,  or  22'8  per  cent., 
was  obtained  by  the  workers  in  the  form  of  profits ;  there  were 
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3760  employee  members  out  of  22,908,  or  16*4  per  cent.,  and 
nearly  half  the  employees  were  not  members  at  all ;  employees 
held  £82,457  of  capital  out  of  £780,521,  or  10‘6  per  cent. ;  and  on 
boards  of  management  employees  numbered  292  out  of  758,  or 
38*5  per  cent.  The  figures  as  to  profits  refer  to  65  societies,  and 
those  relating  to  the  other  three  points  to  84.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  if  the  four  tests  suggested 
are  applied  to  the  existing  societies,  they  come  out  of  the  trial 
very  badly.  In  the  fifteen  years  from  1895  to  1909,  about  40 
of  the  existing  societies  on  the  average  did  not  divide  any  profits 
at  all.  In  the  case  of  those  which  did  divide  profits  during  these 
years,  the  share  obtained  by  the  workers  was  small  compared  to 
that  obtained  by  outside  members.  The  proportion  of  employee 
members  to  the  total  membership  is  very  small,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  capital  held  by  employees 
to  that  held  by  outside  members.  With  regard  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  employees  were  in  a  decided  minority  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  committees.  This  is  the  case  if  between  80  and  90  societies 
existing  in  1909  are  considered  in  the  aggregate.  Of  course, 
societies  taken  individually  or  in  groups  according  to  trades, 
sometimes  give  better  results  when  the  four  tests  are  applied,  and 
sometimes  worse  than  those  arrived  at  by  looking  at  the  totals. 
Thus  in  the  group  of  five  societies  engaged  in  the  production  of 
clothing  other  than  boots,  68  per  cent,  of  the  members  were 
employees.  On  the  other  hand,  in  quarrying  there  was  only  one 
society — the  North  Wales — and  here  the  employee  members  were 
only  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  individual  membership.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  third  point — ^the  proportion  of  capital  held  by 
the  workers  ;  in  the  two  bass-dressing  and  brush-making  societies 
the  employees  owned  47  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  whereas  in  the 
quarrying  society  only  0*1  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  held  by 
employees,  i.e.  £40  out  of  £89,000.  With  regard  to  the  fourth 
point,  management,  in  the  17  boot  and  shoe  societies,  78  per  cent, 
of  the  committeemen  were  also  employees,  while  in  the  quarrying 
society,  the  employees  were  unrepresented  on  the  committee. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  two  food  preparation  societies. 

The  Report  seems  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that  labour 
^  Board  of  Trade  Bepori  on  Co-operative  Soeieike,  1912,  pp.  62,  63. 
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co-partnership  of  this  kind  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  its  ideals, 
a  large  number  of  societies  being  managed  practically  by  outside 
shareholders,  the  position  of  the  workers  being  no  better  than,  if 
as  good  as,  that  of  the  wage-earners  in  ordinary  businesses. 

The  workers’  society  form  of  co-partnership,  even  of  the  very 
imperfect  kind  that  has  just  been  described,  has  only  covered 
quite  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  industry,  nor  does  it  seem  Ukely 
that  it  will  extend  in  the  future.  (Generally  speaking,  small  scale 
production  is  being  superseded  by  industry  on  a  large  scale,  to 
which  the  workers’  society  is  ill-adapted.  But  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  associations  of  workers  greatly  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations  and  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  industry,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  such  extension  is  to  be  desired.  The 
extension  of  workers’  societies,  e.g.  to  the  mines  and  railways, 
would  mean  something  very  like  Syndicalism  ;  and  although  this 
is  not  necessarily  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  labour 
co-partnership,  I  should  be  inclined  to  oppose  it  strongly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would,  after  a  period  of  industrial  disaster,  lead 
us  back  again  to  our  starting-point — capitalism  and  the  wage- 
system  much  as  we  have  them  to-day. 

The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  appears  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  ideals  of  the  old  Christian  Socialists  are  unattainable, 
and  they  have  abandoned  the  notion  that  the  workers’  society 
on  strict  lines  is  the  only  possible  or  desirable  type  of  co-partner¬ 
ship.  The  Association,  while  it  gives  its  support  to  workers’ 
societies,  also  supports  any  undertaking  which  contains  the 
smallest  element  of  profit-sharing.  The  advocates  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  seem  to  recognize  that  there  is  little  chance  for  co-partnership 
of  working-class  origin,  and  they  appear  to  pin  their  faith  mainly 
on  profit-sharing  initiated  by  middle-class  employers.  They  are 
probably  right  in  thinking  that  co-partnership  will  advance,  if 
it  advance  at  all,  along  the  lines  of  profit-sharing  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  broader 
question  :  “  Is  co-partnership  a  remedy  for  labour  unrest  ?  ”  to 
the  narrower  one  :  “  Is  profit-sharing  a  remedy  for  labour  unrest  ?  ” 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  first  sight  profit-sharing 
presents  many  decidedly  attractive  features.  Experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  it  seem  to  show  clearly  that  it  often  has  the 
Vol:  XXIIL— No.  1.  r 
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effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  employed. 
Strikes  are  less  hkely  to  occur,  the  workers  have  a  convenient 
means  of  saving  which  encourages  thrift  among  them,  and  they 
are  given  a  direct  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  imdertaking, 
and  a  healthy  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  firm  is  thus  engendered. 
Thus  profit-sharing  would  appear  to  be  good  both  for  employers 
and  employed. 

There  is  unfortunately  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  it  is 
this  other  side  which,  though  very  visible  to  the  thoughtful  Trade 
Unionist,  is  often  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  profit-sharing. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  wide-spread  feeling  among  Trade  Unionists 
that  profit-sharing  is  httle  more  than  a  device  invented  by  em¬ 
ployers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Trade  Unions,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  has  been  the  avowed  object  of  some 
advocates  of  profit-sharing.  There  are,  no  doubt,  profit-sharing 
schemes  where  no  such  object  has  been  held  in  view  by  those  who 
have  initiated  them,  and  where  the  employees  are  members  of 
Trade  Unions.  This  would  not  be  denied  by  Trade  Unionists 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject.  They  would  fully  admit  that 
profit-sharing  b  often  initiated  from  the  very  best  of  motives. 
But  they  maintain  that  even  where  profit-sharing  b  not 
introduced  with  the  object  of  weakening  Trade  Unions,  it  must 
inevitably  bring  about  that  result.  The  workers,  they  say, 
in  a  profit-sharing  industry,  are  tied  not  merely  to  the 
industry,  but  to  a  single  firm,  and  that  firm  may  be  the  one  in 
which  the  worst  conditions  of  labour  are  prevalent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employer  is  not  so  tied ;  he  can  wind  up  his  business 
when  he  likes.  From  the  Trade  Union  point  of  view,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  the  workmen  employed  by  any  particular 
firm  should  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  strike  not  merely  for  higher 
wages,  but  against  bad  conditions,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
leave  that  particular  firm  when  conditions  are  bad,  and  transfer 
themselves  to  another  firm  where  conditions  are  good.  It  is  abo 
essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  come  out  on  strike  in  support 
of  fellow  workers  employed  by  firms  where  conditions  are  bad. 
Now  it  b  very  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  workers  in  a 
profit-sharing  industry  to  do  any  of  these  things.  A  strike  which 
involves  stoppage  of  work  would  mean  loss  of  profits,  and  to  leave 
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the  firm  might  mean  loss  of  capital,  for  shares  would  often  be 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  might  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  The 
sense  of  solidarity  amongst  the  workers  will  be  weakened,  and 
loyalty  to  the  firm  will  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  loyalty  to 
fellow  workers. 

Thus  argues  the  Trade  Unionist,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  workers  who  go  in  for  profit-sharing  will  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  labour  movement,  and  that  if  the  system  extends,  the 
labour  movement  will  be  weakened,  and  much  of  what  the  Trade 
Unions  have  been  fighting  for  for  years  will  be  lost. 

Again,  profit-sharing  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  b,  as  a  rule,  not  strictly  speaking  profit-sharing  at  all. 
The  weU-known  story  of  Robert  Owen  and  Mr.  Marshall  will 
illustrate  this  point.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  when  taking  Robert 
Owen  over  hb  works,  is  reported  to  have  said :  “  If  these  men 
were  more  careful,  they  could  save  me  £4000  a  year.”  “  Give 
them  £2000  a  year,”  said  Owen,  “  knd  they  will  do  it.”  Now  the 
form  which  profit-sharing  usually  takes  is  on  the  lines  here 
suggested.  The  employer  does  not  say  to  hb  men :  “  I  will 
share  my  profits  with  you,”  but  what  he  says  is  :  ‘‘  Work  harder 
and  make  more  profits  for  me,  and  1  will  give  you  a  share  of  the 
additional  profits  you  make.”  It  is  additional-earnings  sharing 
rather  than  profit-sharing.  Many  Trade  Unionbts  therefore  look 
upon  profit-sharing  as  a  device  for  speeding-up  in  order  to  put 
more  profits  into  the  pockets  of  their  employers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  profit-sharing  schemes  where  the 
employers  do  really  share  all  profits  with  their  employees,  but 
here  it  b  generally  claimed  that  losses  as  well  as  gains  must  be 
shared.  Now  the  worker  objects  to  bearing  losses  which  may 
be  due  to  bad  management  or  to  causes  over  which  he  may  have 
no  control,  and  he  urges  that  if  in  any  year  there  are  no  profits 
to  divide,  the  workers  have  already  home  their  losses  through  a 
failure  to  reap  the  reward  of  extra  efficiency.  Why  should  they 
bear  more  through  reductions  of  wages,  when,  but  for  their 
increased  efficiency,  the  losses  of  the  firm  would  have  been  greater 
still  ?  Thb  argument  appears  to  be  valid  in  the  case  where  the 
object  of  profit-sharing  is  the  increase  of  efficiency,  but  it  is 
perhaps  less  valid  where  the  sharing  of  the  workers  in  exceptional 
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gains  is  an  act  of  philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  But 
with  regard  to  this  latter  case,  the  Trade  Unionist  says  :  “  If  the 
employer  can  afford  to  give  us  some  of  his  profits,  he  can  just  as 
well  afford  to  pay  us  higher  wages,  at  any  rate,  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity.”  In  short,  he  prefers  regular  wages  to  what  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  calls  ”  the  periodic  tipping  of  employees  to  prevent  strikes.” 

These  are  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Trade  Unionists 
against  profit-sharing.  To  what  extent  are  they  valid  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  Trade  Unions  only 
embrace  a  small  fraction  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  and  even 
if  profit-sharing  is  bad  for  Trade  Unionists,  it  may  be  good  for 
non-unionists.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  if  profit-sharing 
is  attempted  where  labour  is  weak  and  unorganized,  there  will 
be  a  great  temptation,  both  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  to  substitute  profits  for  wages,  and  the  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  bring  down  the  already  low  wages  of  the  unorganized 
workers  engaged  by  non-profit-sharing  firms.  If  this  be  so,  it 
will  be  wiser  for  non-unionists  to  organize  than  to  go  in  for  profit- 
sharing. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  worker  in  a  profit-sharing 
industry  like,  e.g.  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  are 
contented  and  satisfied  with  the  scheme,  why  should  you  mind 
their  being  deprived  of  the  power  to  strike  or  to  go  elsewhere  ? 
Extend  the  scheme  to  other  industries,  labour  unrest  will  cease, 
and  peace  will  reign.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  how  far  contentment  does  prevail  amongst  workers  who 
are  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  their  power  of  showing  their  dis¬ 
content,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
the  principles  of  profit-sharing  to  be  universally  applied ;  there 
are  many  industries  where  profit-sharing  is  quite  impracticable, 
and  in  nearly  all  industries  there  are  strong  firms  working  side  by 
side  with  weak  firms.  In  weak  firms  it  will  always  be  difficult  to 
introduce  profit-sharing,  and  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  strong  and 
not  by  the  weak,  then  the  workers  in  the  strong  will  be  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  workers  in  the  weak  firms.  Even 
if  the  principle  could  be  universally  applied,  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  a  development  is  to  be  desired,  for  to  mo  at  least, 
the  spectacle  of  the  workers  split  up  into  little  groups,  each 
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struggling  for  profits,  ^thout  any  class  consciousness  or  high 
ideals  to  be  striven  for  by  all,  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  As  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  said  many  years  ago  :  “  An  industrial  organization 
which  substitutes  for  one  profit-maker  many  profit-makers  is  not 
a  step  forward  in  the  moralization  of  trade.” 

In  addition  to  the  Trade  Union  objections  to  profit-sharing, 
there  are  one  or  two  further  objections  which  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Are  the  advantages  which  profit-sharing  is  said  by  its 
advocates  to  offer  to  the  workers  real  advantages,  and  if  so,  can 
they  not  be  obtained  by  any  better  means  ? 

Profit-sharing,  it  is  said,  will  prevent  strikes.  This,  no  doubt, 
may  be  an  advantage  to  employers,  but  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  prevention  of  strikes  will  not  necessarily  be  an 
advantage  to  the  workers  unless  profit-sharing  becomes  universal. 
This  appears  to  be  quite  impracticable,  and  reasons  have  been 
given  for  thinking  it  undesirable  even  if  it  were  practicable. 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  proposal  is  that  profit-sharing 
provides  a  convenient  means  of  saving  for  the  workers.  In  some 
cases  this  is  so,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  workers  being 
invited  to  invest  their  profits  in  businesses  which  afford  anything 
but  good  security.  As  the  late  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  pointed  out  in 
his  book  Methods  of  Industrial  Bemuneration,  the  workers  in 
profit-sharing  businesses  are  often  invited  to  invest  in  concerns 
in  which  no  trustee  would  think  of  investing  the  funds  of  a 
marriage  settlement.  Again,  a  man  who  invests  his  savings  in 
a  profit-sharing  business  cannot,  as  a  rule,  draw  on  them  at  the 
times  when  he  most  needs  his  money,  e.g.  to  tide  him  over  a 
period  of  sickness  or  an  accident.  Is  it  not  generally  better  for 
the  workers  to  be  encouraged  to  invest  their  savings  in  Trade 
Unions,  Co-operative  Societies  and  Friendly  Societies,  where  they 
can  be  drawn  upon  by  individuals  at  the  times  when  the  money 
is  most  needed  ?  Moreover,  the  savings  invested  in  a  business 
are,  as  a  rule,  only  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  belong,  while  the  funds  of  a  Trade  Union,  Co-operative 
Society  or  Friendly  Society,  can  be  used  for  the  common  good  of 
all  the  members. 

Profit-sharing,  it  is  said,  especially  where  the  workers  are 
given  a  voice  in  the  management,  increases  the  efficiency  of 
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labour,  and  promotes  loyalty  to  the  firm.  This  is  no  doubt 
true,  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  possible  that 
loyalty  to  the  firm  obtained  in  this  way  may  be  obtained  at  too 
great  a  cost  to  labour,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  better  way  of  promoting  the  loyalty  of  labour  and  of 
increasing  efficiency  b  for  employers  to  pay  good  wages,  and 
what  is  almost  equally  important,  to  grant  really  good  conditions 
of  labour.  As  to  the  question  of  the  workers  taking  part  in  the 
management  of  profit-sharing  industries,  if  one  can  judge  from 
existing  experiments,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  workers 
will  be  likely  to  obtain  any  real  control  in  this  way,  nor  does  it 
seem  desirable  that  they  should  with  industry  as  it  is  at  present 
carried  on.  They  will  always  be  in  a  minority  on  boards  of 
directors,  and  the  part  they  take  in  control  will  be  little  more 
than  nominal.  On  this  point,  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  the  most  frequently  quoted 
experiment  in  profit-sharing,  may  be  cited.  Only  three  out  of 
the  ten  directors  are  employees,  elected  by  co-partner  employees, 
and  the  qualification  for  election  is  fourteen  years*  continuous 
service,  with  £120  stock,  acquired  through  co-partnership  with 
the  Company. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  workers  are  likely  to  obtain 
much  more  control  in  industry  through  Trade  Unions  and  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  employed  than  they  are  ever 
likely  to  secure  through  the  medium  of  seats  upon  boards  of 
directors. 

Another  point  of  great  importance,  but  one  which  cannot  be 
fully  dealt  with  here,  is :  On  what  principle  should  profits  be 
shared  ?  If  it  be  assumed  that  profits  belong  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  produced,  and  if  it  be  further  assumed  that  profits  are 
produced  by  the  employing  classes,  then  the  workers  would 
appear  to  have  no  real  claim  upon  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  profits  are  produced  by  the  workers,  as  some  Socialists  maintain, 
then  the  employing  classes  have  no  claim  upon  them.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  the  joint  product  of  the  agents  of  production — 
land,  labour,  and  capital — ^which  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  view,  and  if  also  the  whole  product  of  a  given  industry 
be  regarded  as  a  joint  product,  then,  while  both  the  employing 
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classes  and  the  wage-earners  would  have  a  claim  on  part  of  the 
whole  product,  they  would  neither  of  them  have  a  claim  to  any 
particular  part.  To  put  the  point  more  shortly,  can  any  part  of 
the  total  product  be  imputed  to  any  one  of  the  agents  of  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

On  what  principle,  then,  ought  profits  to  be  shared,  if  profit- 
sharing  be  adopted  ?  Economic  theory  does  not  appear  to  shed 
much  light  on  this  point,  but  without  some  guiding  principle, 
profit-sharing  schemes  are  always  likely  to  be  somewhat  hap¬ 
hazard,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory.  Economic  theory,  however, 
does  seem  to  show  that  the  largest  share  which  any  set  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  under  that  term  those  who  lend  the  agents  of 
production,  as  well  as  those  who  actually  take  part  in  production, 
can  obtain,  is  the  total  product,  minus  the  minimum  necessary  to 
induce  other  sets  of  producers  to  take  part  in  the  industry.  The 
most,  therefore,  that  the  workers  can  obtain  in  wages  is  the 
total  product  minus  the  minimum  which  is  necessary  to  induce 
capitalists,  landowners,  etc.,  to  take  part  in  that  industry. 
More  than  this  they  cannot  obtain  through  any  scheme  of  profit- 
sharing,  unless  they  obtain  it  through  the  philanthropy  of  capita¬ 
lists  and  landowners.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  how  important 
fixity  and  certainty  are  to  poor  men  with  little  or  no  capital 
behind  them,  will  not  the  workers  do  better  to  try  and  obtain  in 
the  form  of  wages  the  most  that  industry  can  allow  them,  than  to 
trust  to  receiving  part  of  their  share  in  the  form  of  constantly 
fluctuating  profits  ? 

It  may  be  thought  that  undue  prominence  has  been  given  in 
this  paper  to  the  Trade  Union  objections  to  profit-sharing ;  but 
while  it  is  fully  recognized  that  the  Trade  Union  point  of  view  is 
not  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
opinions  of  Trade  Unionists  cannot  be  ignored,  and  that  their 
objections  must  be  satisfactorily  met  if  profit-sharing  is  to  become 
a  success  on  an  extensive  scale.  Profit-sharing  is  already  working 
well  in  several  industries,  and  the  system  is  no  doubt  capable  of 
extension  to  some  businesses  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
tried.  If,  however,  the  Trade  Union  view  is  correct,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  profit-sharing  will  put  an  end  to  labour 
unrest.  Where  it  does  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  may  only  mean 
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that  labour  unrest  has  ceased  when  it  would  have  been  better  for 
it  to  have  continued.  Reforms,  which  are  to  be  of  any  use,  must 
not  simply  aim  at  putting  an  end  to  labour  unrest.  They  must 
strike  at  causes,  and  not  merely  tinker  with  effects.  Drugs  may 
bring  rest  to  the  man  who  suffers  from  insomnia,  but  they  can 
never  cure  the  disease. 

H.  Sanderson  Furniss. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Agriculture  in  Italt. — In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,^  a  rather  prominent 
place  is  allotted  to  Italy,  a  country  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present 
time  by  reason  of  the  steady  progress  that  it  continues  to  make  in  all 
provinces  of  national  economy.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  these 
volumes  cannot  be  issued  contemporaneously  in  their  several  languages. 
It  is  a  little  bit  tantalizing  for  the  English  reader  to  find  the  contents 
of  the  October  number  (in  French)  summarized  in  French  papers  before 
he  has  received  his  English  number  for  July.  And  if  another  criticism 
may  be  permitted,  it  would  save  English  readers  some  bewilderment 
and  uncertainty,  if  the  names  of  foreign  institutions  and  offices  were 
given,  not  in  a  laboured  English  translation,  nor  in  the  French  equivalent 
(as  letires  de  gage  for  Pfandbriefe  in  the  present  volume),  but  in  their 
native  form.  In  a  recent  number  the  various  German  and  Prussian 
Agricultural  authorities — Landunrtschaftsrat,  Landes-Oeconomie-KoUe- 
gium,  etc. — were  mentioned  by  English  names  which  might  mean  one 
thing  or  another,  in  a  most  confusing  manner. 

Italian  agriculture  has,  as  Prof.  Ghino  Valenti,  of  the  University  of 
Siena,  shows  in  a  carefully  prepared  monograph  extending  over  the 
two  numbers,  made  very  sensible  progress  within  the  last  fifty  years — 
to  which  period  he  very  accountably  limits  his  review — ^that  is,  since  the 
beginning  of  Italian  unification.  Yields  have  increased  and  cultivation 
has  improved.  The  review  would  be  more  illuminating  if,  instead  of 
almost  confining  himself  to  statistics — which  are  certainly  interesting — 
the  author  had  entered  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  earlier 
unprofitableness  and  recent  advance.  That  would  have  admitted  of  a 
better  judgment  respecting  still  further  improvement  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future,  which  bids  fair  to  prove  far  more  considerable  than 
that  now  recorded.  For  at  the  present  time  the  right  method  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  found,  the  leaven  of  improvement  is  plainly  at  work — 
all  too  sparingly,'  but  still  steadily  working  its  way. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  vols.  22  and  23  ; 
alao  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases,  No.  9, 
containing  a  valuable  bibliography.  Both  issu^  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agrioulture  at  Rome. 
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Prof.  Valenti  is  jealous  for  the  agricultural  reputation  of  his  country. 
He  writes  of  the  high  yield  obtained  in  some  favoured  places,  and 
recalls  the  former  “  agricultural  primacy  ”  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
Greorgics — “  primacy  ”  as  compared  with  barbarian  backwardness. 
Much  of  the  halo  of  that  golden  era  has  been  dispersed  by  recent  study 
prosecuted  not  least  by  the  writer’s  own  coimtrymen,  as,  for  instance. 
Prof.  Salvioli.  The  same  study  has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  tradition 
based  upon  Pliny’s  celebrated  “  latifundia.”  Pliny  generalized  from 
Latium,  where  indeed  the  greed  of  landlords  had  worked  deplorable 
havoc,  laying  waste  the  vast  “  Agro  Romano.”  But  this  does  not 
now  quite  bear  out  Signor  Valenti’s  contention  that,  although  there  is 
little  “  intensive  ”  or  “  high  ”  farming  in  Italy,  there  is  not  much  land 
uncultivated.  That  ”  Agro,”  which  is  the  crux  of  Italian  statesmen,  and 
upon  which,  among  others,  the  Frenchman  M.  Roux  has  lately  written 
a. highly  instructive  volume,  used  to  yield  what  were  at  the  time  con¬ 
sidered  heavy  crops. 

Prof.  Valenti  also  claims  that  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  have 
evolved  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  whose  yielding  capacity  he  rather  under¬ 
rates.  He  dwells  upon  the  striking  differences  which  mark  off  one 
district  from  another,  and  almost  refuses  to  admit  that  ”  Italian 
Agriculture  ”  can  be  spoken  of  as  one  entity.  It  is  made  up  of  a  variety 
of  “  agricultures.”  Nevertheless,  although  Piedmont  yields  that  “  uva, 
uva,  uva  ”  (the  excessive  production  of  which  is  complained  of  by  local 
vinegrowers),  Lombardy  rice,  and  on  its  low  lands  and  irrigated  meadows 
— which  are  not  altogether  due  to  “  the  labour  of  man,”  since  Nature 
provided  the  warm  and  fertilizing  streams — those  heavy  crops  of  grass, 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  nine  cuttings  (not  full  crops)  in  the  year, 
and  the  South  very  little  at  all,  there  is  a  common  characteristic  running 
through  the  entire  system  of  husbandry,  and  that  characteristic  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  the  Cieorgics.  It  was  that  perpetual 
cropping  with  wheat — such  as  has,  as  President  Taft  complains, 
seriously  impoverished  even  American  alluvial  land — which,  according 
to  Florentinus,  in  conjunction  with  extortionate  usury,  including 
that  grinding  nexum,  produced  those  mischievous  latifundia  by 
compelling  the  small  possessores,  the  vicani  propria  habentes,  to  sell 
their  erst  valued  heredium  to  the  wealthy  neighbour  who,  as  we  know 
from  Martial,  did  not  scruple  to  remove  his  neighbour’s  landmark. 

Prof.  Valenti  does  not  appear  to  approve  of  small  properties — the 
breve  rus  and  minima  rura  of  Martial,  down  to  two  jugera,  which  were 
a  pretty  general  institution  in  Roman  days.  However,  it  is  in  their 
restoration,  together  with  a  spread  of  education,  that  the  promise  of  a 
fair — ^it  may  be  even  brilliant — future  for  Italian  agriculture  appears 
now  to  lie.  For  the  soil,  generally  speaking,  although  not  over  rich — 
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perhaps  one  ought  rather  to  call  it  “  worked  out  ” — is  found  to  repay 
judicious  manuring  and  improved  cultivation.  And  climatic  drawbacks, 
such  as  that  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  forests  and  the  most 
irregular  flow  of  rivers,  may  be  more  or  less  got  over.  One  is  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  Professor  completely  ignoring  the  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  public  Savings  Banks,  of  the  Umanitaria,  of  co-operative 
societies  and  syndicates — all  the  more  since  the  same  numbers  of  the 
BvJletin  contain  an  enlightening  article  upon  specifically  “  Catholic  ” 
small  men’s  associations,  which  are  not  without  their  value,  although 
less  useful  than  the  “  neutral.”  By  means  of  the  education  which  such 
bodies  have  diffused — more  particularly  by  their  cattedre  ambulanti — 
and  the  easy  credit  which  they  have  procured  for  the  small  peasant, 
these  institutions  have  effected  the  main  part  of  what  improvement 
has  taken  place.  The  Glovemment  has  thus  far  done  little.  Its  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  been  anxious  to  do  much,  but  the  Treasury 
stepped  in  to  tax  the  poor  peasant  into  poverty,  eating,  as  the  French 
say,  the  country’s  bU  en  herbe.  Italy  is,  as  Prof.  Valenti  rightly 
obeerves,  marked  out  for  an  agricultural  country.  Emile  de  Laveleye 
said  the  same  thing  thirty  years  ago  and  emphatically  deprecated  the 
faulty  policy  which  endeavours  to  turn  what  Providence  had  evidently 
intended  for  a  fair  and  fruitful  garden  into  a  grimy,  smoky  manu¬ 
facturing  area,  by  means  of  a  tariff  which,  in  addition  to  direct  taxation, 
often  enough  drives  the  peasant,  who  ought  to  be  the  country’s  mainstay , 
out  of  house  and  home.  Lucky  man  if  he  emigrates !  Thrifty  and  indus¬ 
trious  as  he  is,  he  earns  more  money,  which  he  almost  invariably  brings 
home  again,  for  the  enrichment  of  his  country ;  and  he  also  acquires 
technical  education,  which  is  the  one  great  desideratum.  There  is  so 
much  neglect  and  bad  management  in  Italian  agriculture,  which  one 
notices  from  the  very  frontier  line  on  the  Alps.  One  side,  facing  north, 
presents  a  smiling  picture  of  good  cultivation.  The  other  side  wears 
a  look  of  poverty  and  exhaustion.  Italian  wines  do  not  command  the 
market  that  they  should,  because  they  are  badly  made.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  believing  in  “  money,”  has  tried  artificial — very  artificial — 
means  of  providing  easy  credit  for  the  peasantry.  Its  good  intentions 
have  almost  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  rock  of  the  ignorance  of  what 
the  Trikuna  has  called  the  cotUadino  impreparato.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  benefit  by  it. 

And  then  there  is  the  rapacity  of  landlords — generally  absentee — 
and  the  middlemen,  renting  in  bulk  and  reletting  in  detail,  which 
Prof.  Samoggia  and  his  friends  are  rightly  struggling  against  by  means 
of  their  affittanze  coUettive.  Prof.  Valenti  does  not  say  a  word  about  this. 
Landlords’  rapacity  is  more  particularly  evidenced  by  the  insecurity 
of  tenure  prevailing  to  a  lamentable  degree  in  the  South,  on  the 
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distressing  effects  of  which  a  well-informed  writer  in  the  Co-operazione 
RurcUe  had  something  to  say  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Italy  wants  an 
Irish  Land  Act.  Provide  security  of  tenure,  fair  rents  and  education 
and  your  measures  for  providing  credit  will  produce  their  effects.  There 
is  sure  to  be  rapid  improvement  after  that.  We  see  this  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  gropings  already  ventured  upon.  But  you  will  have  to  begin 
with  the  improvement  of  the  instrumenta  vocalia,  and  next  ensure  per¬ 
manent  occupation.  Good  work  in  this  direction  is  being  done,  but 
within  all  too  narrow  limits.  The  recent  Congress  on  affittanze,  held 
in  September,  has  shown  the  movement  of  collective  renting — mostly 
for  separate  cultivation — to  be  spreading  and  proving  effective.  And 
the  prosperity  of  the  co-operative  super-phosphate  works  in  the  North 
indicate  that  the  benefits  of  using  fertilizers  are  being  more  and  more 
realized  on  a  soil  which  needs  nothing  more  than  liberal  fertilizing. 
With  these  influences  at  work  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  Prof. 
Valenti,  or  some  other  competent  writer,  is  hkely  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
far  more  rosy  picture  of  the  progress  made  from  henceforward.  In  the 
mean  time  one  may  be  glad  to  have  Prof.  Valenti’s  present  account, 
which  certainly  marks  progress  and  conveys  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  upon  crops  grown,  varying  conditions,  and  steady  progress  in  the 
national  industry  of  the  country  of  Virgil  and  Columella. 

Heney  W,  Wolff. 

The  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers. — 
The  conference  held  at  Oxford,  during  the  first  four  days  of  October, 
1912,  was  a  great  success.  It  plainly  showed,  not  only  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  whose  strongest  desire  is  to  give  of  their 
best  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but  also  the  equally  enormous  growth  of 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  The  key-note  of  the  conference,  the 
joy  and  duty  of  personal  service,  seemed  never  to  fade  from  the  minds 
of  speakers  or  listeners,  and  the  high  level  at  which  discussion  was 
maintained  was  both  unusual  and  invigorating. 

In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  many  papers  read.  They  all  showed  expert  knowledge  of 
the  various  subjects  dealt  with,  and  were  consequently  most  helpful 
and  interesting.  And  then — an  inspiration  in  itself — we  were  in 
Oxford.  The  strongest  proof  to  my  mind  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
conference  is  that,  even  in  that  fascinating  city,  the  meetings  were 
invariably  well  attended.  It  was  the  largest  conference  which  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers  has  ever  held.  There  were  about 
500  delegates,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors ;  and  the  powers  of 
organization  of  the  Oxford  Branch  must  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
though  it  came  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal. 
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The  actual  conference  was  preceded,  on  September  30,  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Indian  Study  Association,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Cadbury.  Mrs.  Flora  Steel  gave  a  spirited  address,  dwelling  on  the 
necessity  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Indian  civilization, 
m  order  to  understand  customs  which  seem  impossible  to  Western 
minds.  She  deprecated  the  lack  of  open-mindedness  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  with  which  Englishwomen  sometimes  approach  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Professor  Rudra  of  Delhi  made  an  appeal  for  the  help  of  the 
English  nation  for  Eastern  women,  who  though  full  of  love  and  the 
desire  to  learn,  yet  lack  the  knowledge  their  Western  sisters  could 
so  well  give  them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Meeting  of  Mothers  and  those  specially  interested 
in  the  young  was  being  held,  presided  over  by  the  Countess  of  Meath, 
who  pressed  the  claims  of  the  Ministering  Children’s  League.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cell  gave  an  address  on  the  “  Inspiration  of  Opportunity,”  which 
was  so  greatly  appreciated  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  She  condenmed 
the  present  method  of  bringing  up  girls,  as  imlikely  to  provide  the 
Empire  with  what  it  greatly  needed,  an  able  and  instructed  woman¬ 
hood. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  address  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
which  was  of  course  altogether  exhilarating  and  delightful.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  growth  of  Women’s  Work,  and  the  changes  which 
had  consequently  taken  place  in  economic  conditions.  He  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Grey  on  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and  by  a  really  beautiful 
and  all  too  short  speech  from  Mrs.  T.  H.  Green.  She  pleaded  for  the 
untrained  and  “  one  talent  ”  worker,  and  rejoiced  that,  amid  the 
difficulties  and  anomalies  of  life,  so  many  dark  places  had  been  ligntened 
and  so  many  sores  healed. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  the  Countess  of  Jersey  was  the  first  item 
of  the  Conference  proper,  and  this  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Allan  Bright’s 
Presidential  address  on  “  Personal  Service.”  Miss  Amelia  Scott 
spoke  on  Part  I.  of  the  Children’s  Act  in  rural  districts,  and  Miss 
Zanetti  on  its  effects  in  urban  districts.  The  former  deprecated  the 
selection  by  many  Boards  of  Guardians  of  men,  frequently  relieving 
officers,  as  inspectors,  who  have  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  “  proper 
nursing  of  infants,”  and  to  give  “  necessary  advice  or  directions  as  to 
their  nursing  and  maintenance.”  Miss  Zanetti’s  paper  was  rather 
harrowing,  but  made  one  hope  that  this  Act  will  lessen  the  sufferings 
of  those  unwanted  and  unmothered  babies. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  papers  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  and  Miss 
Deane,  both  giving  an  encouraging  idea  of  the  growing  usefulness  of 
Juvenile  Employment  Exchanges.  Miss  Matheson  also  spoke  of  the 
necessary  equipment  for  efficient  social  service,  and  there  was  an 
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illuminating  and  suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Heath  which  deserves  a  much 
wider  circulation. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving  read  a  paper  on  “  Women 
Workers  and  a  Living  Wage,”  taking  teaching  and  the  Stage  as  the 
professions  she  knew  best.  The  paper  was  charming  in  matter  and 
manner,  but  not  altogether  convincing.  The  subject  was  also  discussed 
by  Miss  Constance  Smith  and  Miss  Irene  Cox,  who  hoped  for  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  working  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  and  the  better 
education  of  the  women  themselves. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Union,  the  election  of  officials,  and  the  discussion  of  resolutions  to  be 
sent  to  the  Government  on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill.  The  “  Rescue  ”  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
was  well  attended,  and  the  papers  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 
The  lack  of  workers  was  much  deplored,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
women  now  crowding  the  teaching  and  nursing  professions  might  there 
find  a  vocation.  This  seems  (if  all  the  qualifications  mentioned  for 
a  rescue  worker  are  necessary)  somewhat  unlikely. 

Of  the  last  evening’s  session  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  must,  I 
think,  remain  in  the  memories  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  be  present 
as  an  education  in  the  higher  things  of  life.  Mr.  Rowland  6.  Prothero 
gave  an  address,  carefully  thought  out  and  beautifully  delivered,  on 
the  “  Aim  of  Life.”  Miss  Lily  Montagu’s  paper  on  the  Responsibility 
of  Leisure,”  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  leisure  in  all  our  lives,  including 
those  less  happily  situated  than  ourselves.  The  President  thanked  the 
Oxford  Branch  for  their  hospitality,  their  perfect  arrangements,  and 
their  extreme  kindness.  Mrs.  Herbert  MorreU  in  a  bright  and  amusing 
little  speech  replied,  and  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1912  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  to  the  members  on  “  Work.”  His  words  were  of  course  practical 
and  full  of  hope,  urging  us  all  to  go  on  working  in  a  world  God  had  sent 
ns  to  help  to  redeem,  and  ending  by  assuring  all  earnest  workers  that, 
in  spite  of  failures,  “  work  laboriously  and  trustfully  done  will  be  built 
up  with  the  fabric  that  abides.” 

A.  C.  Gibson. 

The  Benefits  of  National  Working-men’s  Insurance. — While  the 
battle  of  words  rages  fiercely  in  our  own  country  over  the  pros  and  cons 
of  National  Working-men’s  Insurance — which  appears  to  some  to  presage 
the  realization  of  St.  Augustine’s  Utopian  recipe  {De  Civ.  v.  17)  for 
niftlfing  the  community  pay  for  the  plebs — dismal  prophecies  of  failure 
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varying  with  glowing  foretellings  of  an  earthly  paradise,  a  little  pamphlet 
has  just  appeared  with  singular  opportuneness.^  Its  author  is  the 
President  of  the  Imperial  Working-men’s  Insurance  Department  of 
Germany,  and  it  tells  in  terse  and  plain  language  the  history  of  Working¬ 
men’s  Insurance  in  Germany,  reviewing  both  its  “  light  ”  and  its 
“shade.”  It  really  is  a  speech  which  Dr.  Kaufmann  delivered  at  a 
recent  gathering  of  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  and  which  has 
been  judged  worthy  of  wider  circulation.  People  in  this  country 
would  act  unwisely  were  they  not  to  heed  its  lessons. 

In  truth,  to  one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  earlier  discussions 
of  the  subject,  attended  international  congresses,  and  seen  the  German- 
Austrian  David  contending  with  his  sling  and  pebbles  against  the 
unbelieving  Goliath,  composed  of  all  other  nations,  heavily  armed  with 
worn-out  arguments  and  liberal  in  denunciation  and  invective,  our 
present  logomachy  vividly  recalls  the  scenes  then  witnessed  in  a  wider 
sphere.  And  not  the  least  noteworthy  point  made  by  Dr.  Kaufmann 
m  his  pleading  is  the  ultimate  coming  roimd  of  all  this  great  host  of 
sceptical  antagonists  to  the  German  view :  our  own  country,  at  first  so 
very  much  opposed,  even  outdoing  its  .German  teacher  in  sacrifices  from 
the  public  purse. 

When  Dr.  Kaufmann  spoke  it  was  just  about  twenty-five  years 
since  the  principal  great  social  measure.  Compensation  for  Workmen’s 
Accidents,  had  come  into  force  in  Germany.  The  full  figures  for  that 
quarter  of  a  century  had  not,  of  course,  yet  been  collected,  but  up  to 
the  close  of  1910  Dr.  Kaufmann  showed  that  the  payments  made  on 
this  score  alone  totalled  up  to  £88,900,000.  And  that  sum,  distributed 
among  disabled  working  men  and  their  belongings,  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sented  the  full  benefit  which  their  class  had  obtained  from  the  measure. 
The  outcry  at  first  was  great  and  general  that  under  the  Act  the  number 
of  accidents  was  increasing,  simply  because  more  notices  of  accidents 
were  sent  in.  It  is  now  known  that  accidents  have  grown  not  only  less 
numerous,  but  also  less  grave. 

Working-men’s  Insurance  as  a  whole — against  Sickness,  Accident 
and  Old  Age  and  Disablement — now  absorbs  in  Germany  about  £100,000 
a  day,  and  the  funds  collected  to  provide  for  it  tell  up  to  £125,000,000. 
That  enormous  sum  of  money  by  no  means  stands  for  “  dead  ”  capital. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  use  for  “  social  ”  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
put — in  the  provision  of  hospitab,  sanatoria,  advances  for  the  erection 
of  working-men’s  dwellings  and  the  like — throughout  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  represents  in  popular  estimation  one  of  the  most 

*  Lieht  und  SchaUen  bet  der  deuischen  Arbeiterveraicherung,  von  Dr.  Kaufmann, 
Prasident  des  BeichsversicherungBumts.  [18pp.  8vo.  60  Pfennice.  Sprinver. 
Berlin,  1912.] 
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conclusive  and  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  “  social  ”  insurance. 
Quite  as  much  at  least  as  any  other  of  the  results  obtained,  it  has  gained 
over  working-man  opinion  to  approval  of  the  measure. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  Un¬ 
questionably  there  is  malingering  and  there  are  some  other  abuses. 
But  these  are  less,  by  a  good  deal,  alike  in  volume  and  in  degree,  than 
what  was  apprehended,  and  than  occurs  in  other  forms  of  insurance. 
There  are  said  to  be  more,  and  more  serious,  abuses  and  frauds  practised 
among  insurers  of  the  “  higher  ”  classes,  and  the  apprehension  that 
working  men  could  be  led  to  regard  cheating  the  wealthy  employers’ 
corporations  for  their  own  undeserved  benefit  as  an  excusable  trick 
has  been  found  a  myth. 

Similar  forebodings  on  other  groimds  have  been  as  signally  falsified 
by  results.  The  fear  that  German  industry  would  find  itself  too  heavily 
handicapped  in  its  competition  with  the  industry  of  other  countries 
has  been  proved  altogether  uncalled  for.  A  well-known  writer  on  this 
subject,  M.  Fuster,  of  Paris,  has  satisfied  his  countrymen — ^all  unwilling 
as  they  at  first  were,  to  enter  into  what  M.  Yves  Guyot  in  1897  at  the 
Brussels  Congress  described  as  the  German  “  funeral  car  ” — ^that  it  is 
just  Germany’s  munificent  care  for  her  working  men  which  has  led  to 
her  industrial  greatness,  and  by  such  means  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  National  Insurance  in  France. 

And  the  particular  machinery  employed,  aUke  medical  and  administra¬ 
tive,  although  fiercely  criticized  at  first  from  both  sides,  has  in  the  end 
proved  singularly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

There  is  no  benefit  to  be  secured  without  some  price  having  to  be 
paid  for  it.  There  is  no  national  service  to  be  rendered  without  hardship 
inflicted  upon  stray  individuals.  Measures  require  perfecting  from  time 
to  time.  And  in  the  present  pamphlet  Dr.  Kaufmann  announces  several 
amendments  as  already  decided  upon  which  have  been  found  to  be 
desirable.  But,  looking  at  it  as  a  collective  whole,  the  institution  which 
he  has  here  undertaken  to  vindicate  certainly  fully  deserves  the  praise 
which  he  claims  on  its  behalf.  The  pamphlet  really  is  worth  translating. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — Writing  on  “  Co-partnership  in 
Industry,”  in  the  December  Economic  Journal,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay  favour¬ 
ably  describes  the  schemes  adopted  by  Lever  Bros,  and  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  In  his  opinion  “  the  success  of  co-partnership 
depends  on  just  those  elements  which  legislation  is  ill-fitted  to  touch.” 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward  deals  with  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  provision  of  meals,  medical  inspection  of  schoob,  and  the 
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Old  Age  Pension  Act.  Professor  Gustav  Cohn  writes  on  “  The  Depre¬ 
ciation  of  Government  Securities  in  Germany,”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchin¬ 
son  on  “  Panama  Canal  Tolls  and  the  Theory  of  Monopoly  Prices.” 
Mr.  Irving  Fisher’s  paper  on  “  A  more  stable  Gold  Standard  ”  gives 
the  main  features  of  his  proposal  for  increasing  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  or  sovereign. 

The  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  October  contains  an  article  by  Dr. 
Pooler  on  “  The  Socialist  Movement.”  Starting  with  the  assertion  that 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  dead,  he  proceeds  to  consider  various 
forms  of  socialistic  policy,  “  Scientific  Socialism,  which  would  hand 
over  the  means  of  production  to  the  State,”  “  Syndicalism,”  and 
‘‘Communism”;  and  after  rejecting  these,  he  pleads  for  social  reforms 
which  he  distinguishes  from  “  Socialism.”  “  Our  Poor  Law  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  and  an  absurdity.”  “  Let  us  insist  on  municipalities  clearing 
away  the  slum  districts,  and  preventing  the  awful  death  rate  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.”  But  he  recognizes  the  need  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  zeal.  “  Unconsidered  demands  and  unconsidered  legislation 
will  only  aggravate  the  evil.” 

In  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  October  Dr.  J.  M.  Harty  con¬ 
tinues  his  study  of  “  Some  Economic  and  Theological  Aspects  of  the 
Catholic  Teaching  on  Usury.”  He  maintains  that  the  apparent 
divergence  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  on  this  subject  at  different 
times  has  been  due  simply  to  “  a  change  in  economic  circumstances,” 
and  that  “  there  has  been  no  change  in  ecclesiastical  principles.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal  for  October  begins  with  a  very  striking  article 
by  the  Editor  on  “  Democracy  and  Discipline,”  in  which  he  discusses 
whether  the  social  discipline  in  democratic  states  will  be  sufficient  to 
bear  the  strain  caused  by  the  need  of  obedience  to  law.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Fraser  Blair  contributes  “  A  Plea  for  the  Higher  Socialism,”  by  which 
he  means  the  creation  of  a  social  atmosphere  in  which  great  riches  will 
be  intolerable  to  the  possessors.  The  fifth  article  of  the  series  on 
“  Social  Service  ”  is  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  Arkell,  entitled  “  French  Catholics 
and  Social  Work  :  the  Story  of  a  Renaissance  ;  ”  it  describes  the  new 
social  and  religious  activity  which  the  anti-clerical  policy  of  the  French 
Government  has  helped  to  produce  in  the  French  Church. 

The  most  important  articles  in  the  Eugenics  Review  for  October  are 
an  account  of  “  The  First  International  Eugenics  Conference,”  by 
Dr.  Edgar  Schuster ;  “  Hair  and  its  Heredity,”  by  Maurice  Cane ;  and 
“  Infant  Mortality  and  its  administrative  Control,”  by  Mr.  M. 
Greenwood. 
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Two  papers  in  the  October  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
by  Dr.  William  Potts  and  Dr.  James  P.  Storrock,  deal  with  “  Inebriety 
and  Feeble-mindedness.” 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Parker  argues,  in  Progress  for  October,  in  favour  of  a 
State  Medical  Service,  and  Mr.  R.  Williams  explains  the  new  Liverpool 
Dock  Scheme  of  regulating  labour.  Other  papers  deal  with  a  “  Dutch 
View  of  University  Settlements,”  and  “  Municipal  Activity  in  Vienna.” 

The  October  number  of  the  Socialist  Review  has  a  criticism  of  the 
“  Single  Tax,”  by  T.  D.  Benson,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
on  the  “  Minimum  Wage.”  Other  topics  are  ”  Armaments,”  Bissolati 
and  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,”  “  The  Political  Situation  in  Belgium,” 
and  the  ”  Rights  of  Property.”  In  the  November  number  Mr.  Wyndham 
Albery  criticises  Russia’s  actions  in  Persia,  and  England’s  acquiescence 
in  them.  Other  articles  discuss  “  The  Future  of  Socialism  in  the 
Orient,”  and  the  ”  Urgency  of  Railway  Nationalization.” 

In  Studies  for  September  “The  Future  of  Classical  Education  in 
Ireland  ”  is  discussed  by  H.  Browne.  T.  Arkins  writes  on  “  The  Penal 
Laws  and  Irish  Land,”  and  Father  Corcoran  on  “Social  Work  and 
Irish  Universities.” 

The  Clare  Market  Review  for  October  has  an  article  by  Dr.  L. 
Knowles  on  “  The  Whitewashing  of  Charles  11.”  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Davies 
describes  the  extent  to  which  the  competition  of  the  tramp  steamer 
determines  railway  rates.  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  in  the  first  of  a  series  on 
“Some  Problems  of  Distribution,”  mentions  the  causes  that  are 
decreasing  the  share  of  the  National  Income  that  is  paid  to  the  owners 
of  land. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August  begins  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Macdonald  on  “  Ricardo’s  Criticisms  of  Adam  Smith,” 
which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  obsolete  style.  We  have  in  this  age  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  solemnly  comparing  the  opinions  of  writers  separated 
by  forty-four  years  as  if  they  were  contemporaries  of  each  other  and 
of  us.  The  final  remark  that  Adam  Smith’s  work,  “  though  monu¬ 
mental  and  invaluable,  is  nevertheless  of  too  general  a  character  to  be 
of  permanent  scientific  worth,”  seems  redolent  of  the  unhistorical  spirit. 
“  A  Group  of  Trusts  and  Combinations,”  by  W.  S.  Stevens  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  various  attempts  at  monopoly  in  the  United 
States :  the  National  Cash  Register  case  is  the  most  startling.  “  H.  C. 
Carey’s  Attitude  toward  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent,”  by  J.  R. 
Turner,  is  a  better  contribution  to  the  history  of  theory  than  Mr. 
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Macdonald’s,  as  it  brings  out  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the 
two  authors  and  their  respective  environments ;  and  the  author  of 
the  article  himself  has  some  valuable  remarks  to  make  about  the  fact 
that,  while  the  area  of  land  certainly  is  limited,  the  supply  of  “  land  ” 
in  the  sense  of  something  which  will  do  what  we  expect  land  to  do 
is  no  more  limited  than  most  things.  6.  P.  Watkins  writes  on  “  The 
Relation  between  Kinds  of  Statistical  Units  and  the  Quality  of  Statis¬ 
tical  Material,”  A.  W.  Shaw  on  “  Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribu¬ 
tion,”  and  N.  S.  B.  Gras  on  “  Tudor  Books  of  Rates.”  Prof.  Taussig, 
in  a  review  of  Dyer  and  Martin’s  Life  of  Edison,  brings  out  Edison’s 
amusing  incompetence  in  money  matters ;  being  offered  $100,000,  he 
bargained  instead  for  seventeen  annual  payments  of  $6000. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  September  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  “  The  Initiative,  Referendum, 
and  Recall.”  The  November  issue  consists  of  fourteen  papers  by  various 
writers  on  “  The  Outlook  for  Industrial  Peace.”  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  very  interesting  account  of  “  The  Reconstruction  of  Economic 
Theory,”  by  Simon  N.  Patten,  in  which  particular  stress  is  laid  on 
what  has  happened  during  the  last  hundred  years,  rather  than  on  what 
Mill,  Carlyle,  Marx,  and  Spencer  thought  would  happen. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  publishes 
the  final  part  of  W.  A.  Shelton’s  “  The  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Water¬ 
way.”  R.  H.  Hess  also  writes  on  “  The  Beginnings  of  Irrigation  in 
the  United  States,”  and  F.  T.  Carlton  on  “  Scientific  Management  and 
the  Wage-Earner.” 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September,  Mr.  H.  P.  Williams 
writes  on  “  The  Road  to  Citizenship,”  an  account  of  naturalization  in 
Nebraska.  Mr.  W.  Z.  Ripley’s  “  Present  Problems  in  Railway  Regu¬ 
lation,”  is  a  review  of  federal  railroad  regulation,  and  the  question  of 
minimum  and  differential  rates.  Dr.  Seligmann  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  “  Recent  Tax  Reforms  Abroad,”  particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Australia. 

M.  Henry  Taudiere  writes  on  “  Le  Monopole  des  Pompes  Fimebres 
et  sa  Municipalisation,”  in  La  Reforme  Sociale  for  September  16,  and 
M.  du  Magnay  on  ”  Le  Role  des  Communes  dans  I’Entretien  des  Edifices 
cultuels.”  The  October  number  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  question  of 
municipalism.  The  November  issue  contains  articles  on  the  campaign 
against  insanitary  dwellings,  the  municipalization  of  water  supplies  in 
Belgium,  and  the  agricultural  development  of  Brittany. 
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The  Metnoires  of  “  Le  Musee  Social  ”  for  September  publishes  a 
study  of  “  Les  petites  Industries  Rurales  en  SuMe,”  by  Mile.  Louise 
Zeys.  The  October  issue  deals  with  “  La  Federation  des  Syndicats 
Neerlandais.” 

The  first  three  papers  in  the  September  Revue  Economiqw  Inter¬ 
nationale  touch  upon  the  finances  of  Germany.  Other  articles  deal 
with  “  Le  Commerce  Exterieui  du  Danemark,”  by  Dr.  Kurt  A.  Gerlach, 
and  “  Impots  et  Monopole  en  Matiere  de  Tabac,”  by  Dr.  Lauterbach. 
The  October  issue  is  largely  occupied  with  agricultural  problems — e.g. 

“  La  Desertion  des  Campagnes,”  by  M.  Meline,  “  Phenomenes  et  Lois 
recentes  relatives  &  la  Propriete  Fonciere,”  by  M.  Achille  Loria,  and 
“  Les  Etablissements  de  Credit  et  les  Banques  locales  en  France,”  by 
M.  van  Deursen. 

The  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  October  has  an  article  on  “  Les 
Elections  de  1912  en  Belgique,”  by  L.  de  Lantsheere,  and  also  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  the  Editor.  The  November 
number  discusses  the  educational  situation  in  Belgium,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  grievances  of  religious  parents. 

In  the  Giarnale  degli  Economisti  for  September,  U.  Ricci  gives  an 
instructive  account  of  the  first  International  Almanac  of  Agrarian 
Statistics.  Other  papers  deal  with  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  by 
L.  Amoroso,  and  the  Custom-house  Administration  of  Libya,  by  Giulio 
Marcelli. 

The  Rivista  Internazionale  for  October  contains  articles  on  “  H 
Diritto  Marittimo  Medievale  dell’  Adriatico,”  by  Guido  Bonolis,  and 
“  L’Evoluzione  Storica  del  Tirocinio  Industriale,”  by  Elgo  Guida. 

Knut  Wicksell  continues  his  discussion  with  Dr.  Brisman  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  capital,”  in  the  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  for 
September.  There  is  also  an  article  on  the  sugar  industry  in  Sweden 
and  its  taxation,  by  F.  H.  Brock.  In  the  October  number  David 
Davidson  considers  the  dependence  of  Sweden  on  foreign  loans,  and 
suggests  possible  remedies  for  the  present  situation. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  landed  property  in  Dennaaik  is  considered 
by  Adolph  Jensen  in  the  Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  October. 
Chr.  Thorsen  examines  the  French  system  of  Old  Age  Insurance,  and 
I  Poul  Godeken  offers  some  remarks  on  the  Methods  of  Social  Science. 
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A  STREET-ROW  as  a  coimter-attraction  to  drunkenness  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  even  the  most  ardent  temperance  reformer,  and  yet 
it  has  its  place  in  the  list  of  minor  checks  to  excessive  drinking.  Some 
form  of  excitement  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  worker  whose  life  is 
spent  amidst  the  unlovely  and  squalid  surroundings  of  industrial  town 
life,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  any  better  form,  drink  offers  him  a 
fatally  easy  solution.  The  artificial  exhilaration  of  drink  becomes  to 
him  an  essential  close  to  the  dreary  round  of  an  ordinary  working  day. 
Legislation  is  impotent  against  this  craving  imless  it  is  accompanied  by 
an  effort  to  provide  a  substitute,  some  sort  of  haven  for  his  leisure  time 
where  he  may  find  scope  to  cultivate  whatever  manly  qualities  may  be 
in  him,  and  for  which  the  modem  industrial  system  seems  to  have  no 
use. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Act  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  licensed  pre¬ 
mises  was  passed,  and  great  things  were  expected  from  it,  not  only  by 
reformers  who  pin  their  faith  to  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  evil, 
but  also  by  those  who  recognize  easy  temptation  as  a  contributory 
although  not  the  essential  cause.  The  result  of  six  years’  working 
(for  1906  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  Act  was  in  full  working)  is 
before  us  in  the  Licensing  Statistics,  1911  (Cd.  6337,  223  pp.,  2s.  5d.), 
and  it  is  worth  a  careful  study.  Those  who  have  not  time  to  devote  to 
the  mass  of  figures  presented  in  the  volume  will  find  a  useful  summary 
m  the  few  pages  of  introduction,  including  a  thoughtful  analysis. 

On  January  1,  1911,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  91,247  pre¬ 
mises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption  on 
or  off  the  premises,  and  24,115  premises  licensed  for  sale  for  consump¬ 
tion  off  the  premises  only.  These  figures  represent  respectively  25 ’29 
and  6‘69  per  10,000  persons  according  to  the  1911  census.  In  addition 
there  were  7912  registered  clubs.  The  average  annual  decrease  of  on- 
licence  premises  since  1905  has  been  1366,  and  of  off-licence  premises 
222.  Over  against  this  decline  must  be  reckoned  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  clubs,  and  this  increase  is  year  by  year  being  accelerated. 
This  fact  is  significant,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong 
tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  refusals  to  renew  ordinary  licences 
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and  seems  to  point  to  some  defect  in  the  Act.  There  is  reason  to  beliere 
too,  that  in  many  cases  compensation  is  paid  for  in  excess  of  the  actual 
merits  of  the  case.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  statutable  power  to 
revise  the  awards  of  Compensation  Authorities,  but  one  case  brought 
before  his  notice  was  so  flagrant  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  authority,  and  as  a  consequence  the  award  was  reduced  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  half  of  the  original  amount. 

For  the  first  time  since  this  series  of  statistics  has  been  published  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  The  figures  for  1910  were  161,992,  and  in  1911, 172,130. 
In  former  years  there  was  a  decrease  in  convictions,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  in  population. 

Like  all  statistics,  those  for  drunkenness  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
but  must  be  modified  and  judged  by  the  light  of  particular  circumstances. 
An  increase  or  decrease  of  convictions  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  or  decrease  of  drunkenness.  For  instance,  when  the 
police  are  busily  employed  in  other  and  more  important  directions  less 
notice  is  taken  of  drunkenness,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  con¬ 
victions  is  the  result.  One  or  two  points,  however,  are  noted  as  having 
a  marked  efiect  upon  drunkenness.  The  powers  granted  to  Justices 
of  closing  licensed  premises  during  or  in  view  of  a  public  disturbance, 
put  into  operation  during  the  late  Liverpool  troubles  last  August,  had 
a  very  distinct  effect,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  inevitable  to  a  strike 
further  reduces  the  opportunities  for  excessive  drinking.  The  weather 
has  usually  been  considered  an  important  factor,  but  the  exceptional 
experience  of  the  summer  of  last  year  seems  to  prove  that  this  cause 
has  been  overrated.  Heat  and  sunshine  may  increase  the  tendency 
to  drink,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  attract  people  to  a  whole¬ 
some  outdoor  life. 

Notwithstanding  Malthus  and  his  disciples,  there  are  still  many 
people  who  look  upon  a  declining  birth-rate  as  a  sign  of  national  decay. 
To  these  the  Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland  (Cd.  6380,  591  pp.,  2«.  6d.), 
containing  the  abstracts  for  the  year  1910,  will  not  afford  encouraging 
reading,  for  both  the  marriage-  and  birth-rate  are  below  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  both  the  death-rate  and 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  are  also  below  the  average. 

The  number  of  births  registered  during  the  year  was  124,059,  which 
is  the  lowest  since  1890,  and  the  birth-rate,  26‘19  per  thousand,  is  the 
lowest  recorded  since  registration  began  in  1855.  The  marriages 
numbered  30,902.  Although  this  figure  is  800  more  than  in  1909,  it  is 
less  than  any  other  year  since  1896.  The  deaths,  which  numbered 
72,268,  represent  a  rate  per  thousand  of  15'26,  the  lowest  yet  recorded. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  of  108'3  per  thousand  was  0*6  above  the 
previous  year,  but  in  all  the  years  since  1855  only  three  have  shown  a 
lower  rate.  The  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  cope  with 
tubercular  diseases  and  phthisis  are  being  rewarded  with  a  slowly 
decreasing  number  of  deaths  from  these  causes.  Both  rates  are  lower 
than  ever  before.  The  death-rate  from  phthisis  was  115  per  100,000, 
a  huge  fall  when  compared  with  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  since 
between  1855  and  1886  the  rate  was  frequently  over  200  per  100,000, 
and  in  1860  and  1870  rose  as  high  as  283. 

That  a  large  import  trade  does  not  affect  the  home  industries 
adversely,  but  rather  the  reverse,  is  fairly  evident  from  the  table  on 
page  8  of  the  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911  (Cd.  6471,  159  pp.,  8d.).  Between  the 
years  1896  and  1911  there  were  two  boom  years  as  far  as  foreign  trade 
was  concerned,  1900  and  1907.  The  statistics  show  that  in  both  these 
years  the  increase  in  weekly  wages  was  abnormal,  while  unemployment 
was  very  much  below  the  average. 

During  1911  the  movement  of  wages  was  slightly  upward,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  general  level  was  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1893,  except  1907  and  1908.  The  number  of  persons  affected  by  changes 
in  wages  was  916,366,  of  whom  507,207  received  increases,  399,362 
sustained  decreases,  and  9797  had  both  upward  and  downward  changes 
which  left  their  wages  at  the  same  level  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning.  The  most  important  changes  were  those  affecting  transport 
workers,  where  nearly  100,000  persons  received  increases  amounting  to 
£15,500  per  week. 

155,407  workpeople  were  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labour 
during  the  year.  Of  these  4351  had  their  hours  increased  and  151,056 
had  them  reduced.  The  result  of  all  the  changes  was  a  net  reduction 
of  716,459  hours  in  the  weekly  time  of  those  affected. 

Two  movements  are  evident  from  the  tables  in  the  Annucd  Statement 
of  the  navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Year  1911 
(Cd.  6398,  364  pp.,  3«.),  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  sailing  ship, 
and  the  increasing  size  of  new  vessels.  In  1909,  7300  sailing  ships 
were  entered  at,  and  6898  cleared  from,  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  next  year  the  numbers  fell  to  6707  and  6365  respectively,  and  in 
1911  there  was  a  further  drop  to  6388  and  6056.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  entered  in  1909  was  71,290,  with  a  tonnage  of  66,309,519.  In 
1911,  although  the  number  of  vesseb  decreased  to  70,725,  the  tonnage 
rose  to  69,164,515.  Liverpool  and  Southampton  are  the  ports  for 
large  vessels.  10,548  ships  arrived  at  London  during  1911,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  13,163,101,  giving  an  average  if  1248  tons  per 
vessel,  whereas  the  4389  vessels  arriving  at  Liverpool  bad  an  aggregate 
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tonnage  of  11,389,017,  or  an  average  of  2595  tons  per  vessel,  and 
Southampton,  with  2872  arrivals,  had  a  tonnage  of  5,358,498,  or  an 
average  of  1866  tons  per  vessel. 

Out  of  the  total  of  70,725  vessels  entered,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
69,164,515,  37,527  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  40,777,476,  7807 
were  Norwegian,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,750,938 ;  5357  Oerman,  with  a 
tonnage  of  7,012,391 ;  3451  Dutch,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,860,899  ;  and 
3335  French,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,733,436, 

In  addition  to  the  information  on  matters  too  numerous  to  mention 
comprised  in  the  volumes  for  previous  years,  the  new  Statistical  Abstract 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  Fifteen  Years  from  1897  to  1911 
(Cd.  6399,  440  pp.,  1«.  9d.),  contains  tables  showing  the  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  consigned  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  each  of  the  years  1908  to 
1911,  classified  according  to  groups  ;  the  amount  of  income,  outgoings, 
capital  monies,  etc.,  of  Life  Assurance  Companies  established  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  but  doing  business  therein,  during  the  year  1910 ; 
and  the  number  of  policies  and  amount  of  insurances  in  force  in  com¬ 
panies  established  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years 
1905  to  1910. 

India’s  trading  power  depends  principally  upon  the  success  of  her 
crops.  Although  during  the  season  1911-12  these  were  unsuccessful 
in  parts  of  Western  India,  they  were  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  an 
increased  over-sea  trade  resulted.  According  to  the  Review  of  the 
Trade  of  India  in  1911-12  (Cd.  6345,  99  pp.,  1«.  Id.),  the  total  exports 
amounted  to  £158,738,000,  as  against  £144,667,000  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total  imports  were  £128,000,000,  as  compared  with  £112,706,700 
in  the  year  1910-11.  Especially  significant  of  India’s  growing  trade 
are  her  increased  imports  of  gold  and  exports  of  silver.  The  former 
amounted  to  £27,663,000  and  the  latter  £4,423,000. 

Part  XXXV.  of  the  Statistical  Tables  Bdating  to  British  Self-Governing 
Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates,  1910  (Cd. 
6400,  812  pp.,  6«.  6d.),  contains  information  relating  to  population, 
finance,  commerce,  agriculture,  mineral  production,  etc.,  based  upon 
statistics  for  the  most  part  compiled  for  the  Covemments  concerned. 
The  volume  also  gives  summary  comparisons  for  the  years  1908  to  1910. 

According  to  the  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  and  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Boards  in  1911  (Cd.  6472,  204  pp.,  lOd.),  there  were 
903  disputes,  involving  961,980  workpeople.  In  addition  to  these,  27 
disputes  which  began  before  1911,  involving  26,720  workpeople,  were 
in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  totals  are  by  far  the 
highest  recorded  during  the  ten  years  reviewed  by  the  report,  and  were 
only  exceeded  on  two  occasions  between  1893  and  1910,  the  number 
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of  workpeople  involved  being  more  than  300,000  above  that  of  1893, 
the  highest  on  record  previously.  The  most  serious  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  strike  of  transport  workers,  which  commenced  with  the 
sailors  and  firemen,  but  eventually  spread  to  dock  labourers,  carters, 
and  others  engaged  in  transport  work.  Immediately  following  upon 
these  came  the  strike  of  coal  porters  in  London,  and  this  dispute  de¬ 
veloped  until  it  involved  practically  the  whole  of  the  riverside  and 
carting  transport  trade.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  99  disputes  in  these 
trades,  82  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

A  lock-out  which  took  place  in  the  cotton  trade  brought  the  weaving 
industry  in  north  and  north-east  Lancashire  practically  to  a  standstill 
for  three  weeks.  In  the  coal-mining  industry,  although  the  number 
of  disputes  beginning  in  1911  was  larger  than  the  average  for  a  ten 
year  period,  it  was  nevertheless  considerably  less  than  the  previous  two 
years.  The  bon  and  steel,  building,  and  boot  and  shoe  trades  accounted 
for  no  serious  disputes,  a  fact  which  is  attributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
conciliation  machinery. 

The  aggregate  number  of  working  days  available  for  the  industrial 
population,  apart  from  agricultural  labourers,  is  roughly  estimated 
at  something  over  3,100,000,000.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  lost 
through  disputes  was  10,319,591,  giving  an  average  of  one  day  per 
head  of  the  entbe  industrial  population. 

Of  the  903  disputes  which  began  in  1911,  105  were  settled  by  con¬ 
ciliation,  or  by  reference  to  arbitration ;  and  these  involved  527,929 
workpeople,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  In  addition,  4,543 
cases  of  dispute  were  referred  to  Voluntary  Permanent  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Boards,  as  compared  with  1,971  in  1910.  Of  these  4,543 
cases  in  1911,  3,259  were  settled  by  the  Boards,  and  289  by  arbitrators 
or  umpbes  appointed  by  them ;  and  of  the  total  number  of  disputes 
so  settled  only  13  involved  a  stoppage  of  work. 

According  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Customs  and  Excise,  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1912  (Cd.  6462, 
100  pp.,  9^.),  there  was  a  deficit  of  £38,000  under  customs,  but  a 
surplus  of  i^,562,000  under  excise,  thus  giving  a  net  surplus  of  £2,524,000. 
The  estimates  for  1911-12  were — customs  £33,687,000,  and  excise 
£35,818,000,  while  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  were — customs 
£33,649,000',  and  excise  £38,380,000.  The  surplus  was  principally 
due  to  spirits,  the  duty  on  which  produced  £1,327,000  more  than  was 
estimated,  beer  £694,000  more,  liquor  licences  (including  club  duty) 
£493,000  more,  other  licences  £118,000  more,  and  motor  spirit  £114,000 
more.  Against  these  were  deficits  on  tea  of  £141,000,  and  on  sugar 
£321,000. 

As  compared  with  1910-11,  the  net  receipts  showed  a  decrease  of 
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£1,441,000,  made  up  by  an  increase  of  £488,000  in  customs,  but  a  de¬ 
crease  in  excise  of  £1,929,000. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Grermany,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  high  customs,  tariffs  and  excise  duties,  does  not  realise 
the  total  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  these  sources.  The  estimate 
of  revenue  under  these  heads,  as  given  in  the  Report  for  the  Year  1912  on 
tJu’  Finances  of  the  German  Empire  (Cd.  6005 — 192,  35  pp.,  2^.),  was — 
customs  £34,382,640,  and  excise  £29,697,210,  making  a  total  of 
£64,079,850.  It  is  significant  that  out  of  an  estimated  total  ordinary 
expenditure  of  £135,290,046,  nearly  £41  million  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
army,  and  more  than  £19  million  to  the  navy. 

J.  L.  Douoan. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Ievino 
Fishsb,  Profeasor  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  University,  [zxx, 
631  pp.  8vo.  8«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1912.] 

In  his  Preface  Prof.  Fisher  gives  us  an  interesting  classification  of 
methods  of  writing  economic  text>books.  There  are,  he  says,  “  the 
historical,  the  logical,  and  the  pedagogical.  The  historical  method 
follows  the  order  provided  by  economic  history ;  the  logical  begins 
with  a  classification  of  economics  in  relation  to  other  studies,  explains 
its  methodology,  and  then  proceeds  by  means  of  abstract  examples 
from  the  simplest  imaginary  case  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe  economics  *  to 
the  more  complex  conditions  of  real  life ;  the  pedagogical  begins  with 
the  student’s  existing  experience,  theories,  and  prejudices  as  to  economic 
topics,  and  proceeds  to  mould  them  into  a  correct  and  self*consistent 
whole.  The  order  of  the  first  method,  therefore,  is  from  ancient  to 
modem  ;  that  of  the  second,  from  simple  to  complex,  and  that  of  the 
third,  from  familiar  to  unfamiliar.”  He  declares  himself  in  favour  of 
the  third,  adducing  in  its  favour  the  fact  that  it  is  now  admitted  that 
the  proper  way  of  beginning  geography  is  to  start  with  the  locality 
where  the  pupil  lives,  and  pointing  out,  truly  enough,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  beginner  will  profit  much  by  a  discussion 
of  the  proper  relation  of  economics  with  a  number  of  other  sciences 
which  he  knows  nothing  about,  and  which  he  does  not  even  intend  to 
study. 

The  reader  who  is  already  familiar  with  Prof.  Fisher’s  genius  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  intended  to  account  for  and  justify 
the  fact  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income, 
The  Rate  of  Interest,  and  The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  come  early 
in  the  present  work  and  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  its  total  bulk. 
Whether  the  subjects  thus  put  first  before  the  student  are  “  familiar  ” 
to  him,  I  feel  some  doubt,  and  apart  from  that,  I  admit  some  hankering 
after  both  the  method  of  “  from  ancient  to  modem,”  and  ”  from  simple 
to  complex.”  I  am  not  sure,  too,  that  they  are  so  much  distinct 
methods  as  Prof.  Fisher  seems  to  suppose.  The  ancient  is  usually 
simpler  than  the  modem,  and  it  constantly  happens  that  it  is  nearly 
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impossible  to  explain  the  complex  modem  without  beginning  with  the 
simple  ancient.  This  seems  to  be  especially  trae  of  most  social  institu¬ 
tions  :  every  one  who  has  to  explain  them  knows  how  constantly 
necessary  it  is  to  “  begin  at  the  beginning.”  There  is  little  reason 
except  the  unfortunate  practice  of  economists,  originally  started  by 
ignorant  merchants,  for  not  following,  in  regard  to  economic  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  plan  which  is  followed  without  question  in  regard  to  political 
organization. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  expounds  the  doctrines  of  Prof.  Fisher’s 
earlier  works  chiefly  calls  for  notice  in  consequence  of  the  important 
change  of  terminology  involved  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  “  im¬ 
patience  ”  for  “  time-preference  ”  as  “  the  basis  ”  or  “  the  source  ”  of 
interest.  “  Time-preference  ”  might  mean  anything,  and  I  confess  I 
never  understood  what  Prof.  Fisher  meant  by  it.  “  Impatience  ”  we 
are  all  familiar  with :  it  is  something  irrational  against  which  we  are 
warned  from  the  age  of  one  or  two  upwards.  “  Don’t  be  impatient !  ” 
the  child’s  nurse  says  when,  in  his  eagerness  to  go  out,  he  kicks  so  that 
she  cannot  put  on  his  shoes.  Prof.  Fisher’s  use  of  the  word  will  convey 
to  his  readers  the  suggestion  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  all  men  were  always 
wise,  there  would  be  no  interest.  This  of  course  would  be  absurd. 
The  want  of  patience  of  some  foolish  people  no  doubt  tends  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  by  preventing  judicious  saving,  just  as  some  foolish 
persons’  excessive  parsimony  tends  to  reduce  it  by  causing  injudicious 
saving.  But  if  all  men  were  always  perfectly  wise,  and,  we  may  add 
perfectly  well-informed,  and  all  acted  in  the  best  permanent  interest 
of  themselves  and  posterity,  it  is  not  at  all  certain — at  any  rate  it 
cannot  be  proved — that  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  any  lower  than 
it  is.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  excessive  spending  of  some  is  balanced 
by  the  excessive  saving  of  others.  And  even  if  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  lower  under  those  circumstances,  that  would  not  entitle  us 
to  say  more  than  that  impatience  is  one  of  the  causes  which  tend  to 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  up.  The  refusal  to  save  enough  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  to  zero  (supposing  for  the  moment  that  we  could 
save  enough)  is  obviously  not  the  result  of  impatience  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  since  it  is  perfectly  rational.  Prof.  Fisher  would  disclaim  any 
intention  of  imputing  irrationality  to  mankind  in  the  matter,  and 
explain  that  he  meant  some  kind  of  just  impatience  such  as  might  be 
felt  by  a  perfectly  wise  and  well-informed  person,  but  what  is  this 
except  sound  judgment  about  the  distribution  of  means  over  time  1 
Even  on  this  interpretation  of  impatience,  I  fail  to  see  the  justification 
of  describing  it  as  “  the  basis”  and  even  “  the  source  ”  of  interest.  If 
people  lost  the  capacity  for  distributing  means  over  time  in  a  reason¬ 
able  manner  and  all  became  so  maniacally  parsimonious  that  they 
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would  not  take  any  nourishment  at  aU,  interest  would  doubtless  dis¬ 
appear,  but  so  would  the  human  race  and  all  its  other  institutions. 

If  we  make  the  supposition  less  violent,  and  suppose  only  that  people 
cut  their  present  demands  down  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with 
continued  existence,  interest  would  no  doubt  be  much  lower  than  it  is, 
but  there  would  still  be  some  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is  therefore  erroneous 
to  represent  even  sound  judgment  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
interest.  In  any  case  it  may  be  said  that  the  judgment  is  foimded  on 
the  circumstances  of  mankind,  so  that  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to 
say  that  these  circumstances  rather  than  the  judgment  foimded  upon 
them  “  are  the  basis  ” — are  really  at  the  bottom — of  interest. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  difference  of  expression  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  students  with  nothing  but  Prof.  Fisher’s  book  before 
them  would  almost  certainly  be  led  to  believe  that  if  an  earthquake 
knocked  down  all  the  houses  in  the  civilized  world,  the  rate  of  interest 
would  not  rise.  They  would  say  impatience  has  not  altered,  and 
mterest  is  “  a  psychical,  not  a  physical  fact.”  Nor  would  they  be  able 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  kind  of  invention  which  diminishes 
the  return  on  the  marginal  investment  and  the  kind  which  does  just 
the  opposite.  A  little  “  Robinson  Crusoe  economics  ”  would  have 
made  the  whole  matter  much  clearer.  It  is  not  really  so  very  difficult 
to  explain  why  Robinson  Crusoe  saved  some  of  his  income  and  not  the 
whole  of  it  (to  say  nothing  of  an  unlimited  amount),  and  then  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  more  persons,  the  institution  of  property,  and 
the  practice  of  exchange  neither  remove  the  inducements  to  save 
something  nor  the  deterrents  from  saving  everything. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  dealing  with  money  (p.  147),  Prof.  Fisher 
does  stray  into  the  historical  method  for  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  in 
which  he  explains  how  money  came  first  into  use.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  escape  the  necessity.  But  he  soon  leaves  the  method  again, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  which  certainly  existed  from  the 
earliest  introduction  of  money,  and  can  be  best  explained  by  taking 
the  simplest  conditions  first,  is  only  treated  after  the  student’s  mind 
is  a  welter  of  confusion  over  token  coins,  bank  deposits,  cheques,  and 
other  modem  inventions,  which  are  quite  unessential. 

While  feeling  the  gravest  doubts  on  the  suitability  of  Prof.  Fisher’s 
method  for  the  instmction  of  elementary  students,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  book  will  be  very  useful  to  them  indirectly  by  encouraging 
teachers  of  economics  to  question  everything.  A  good  example  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  work  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  chap, 
xvii.  §  3  on  “  Upward  Supply  Curves  which  Turn  Back,”  and  §  4  on 
“  Downward  Supply  Curves.”  The  illustration  of  the  curve  which 
turns,  like  the  trodden  worm,  suggests  that  a  man  who  will  work 
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11  hours  a  day  for  45  cents  an  hour,  thus  earning  $5  a  day,  will  work 
only  6  hours  a  day  when  he  is  offered  either  16  cents  per  hour  (making 
$1  a  day),  or  when  he  is  offered  75  cents  an  hour  (making  $4*50 
a  day).  I  see  no  difficulty  about  the  reduction  of  hours  with  the 
increase  of  earnings :  it  is  a  phenomenon  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar.  But  is  it  true  that  on  the  inside  of  a  certain  point  smaUer 
earnings  mean  shorter  hours  !  Prof.  Fisher’s  man  will  only  do  2  hours’ 
work  a  day  if  offered  only  8  cents  an  hour,  so  that  he  will  have  only 
eightpence  a  day  to  live  on.  Surely  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 

The  “downward  supply  curve,”  intended  to  illustrate  cases  of 
“  increasing  returns,”  is  said  by  Prof.  Fisher  not  to  show  the  prices  at 
which  various  amounts  will  be  produced,  which  is,  I  think,  the  common 
interpretation  of  supply  curves,  but  the  prices  at  which  various  amounts 
or  more  will  be  produced.  To  back  up  this  view  with  the  converse, 
he  says,  that  the  ordinary  ascending  supply  curve  indicates  the  prices 
at  which  various  amounts  or  less  will  be  produced.  The  first  thing 
I  gather  from  this  is  that  (once  again)  the  graphic  method  is  not  graphic, 
and  the  second  is  that  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  supply  prices 
can  be  dissociated  from  demand  in  the  way  commonly  supposed.  Can 
we  have  any  idea  of  a  supply  price  apart  from  some  knowledge  or 
estimate  of  demand  ?  Producers  do  not  produce  a  certain  amount 
because  they  think  that  any  amount  can  be  sold  at  the  price  which 
they  expect,  but  because  they  know,  or  think  they  know,  that  they 
can  sell  the  particular  amount  at  the  price.  So  they  always  produce 
limited  amounts  although  they  could  often  produce  much  larger 
amounts  profitably  if  assured  of  the  same  price.  It  follows  that  the 
supply  price  as  defined  by  Marshall  (“  the  price  required  to  call  forth 
the  exertion  necessary  for  producing  any  given  amount  of  a  com¬ 
modity  ”)  cannot  always  be  discovered  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
much  can  be  sold  at  the  price.  Translated  into  the  language  of  curvists 
(generally  more  treacherous  and  difficult  than  English)  it  means  that 
the  quantities  shown  by  a  supply-curve  diagram  are  the  quantities 
which  would  be  produced  at  the  prices  indicated,  provided  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  neither  less  nor  more  than  those  quantities  at  those  prices ; 
the  diagram  does  not  show  the  quantities  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  demand  for  unlimited  quantities  at  the  prices  indicated.  There 
is  no  need  for  elaborate  distinctions  between  cases  of  so-called  increasing, 
decreasing,  and  constant  returns :  in  all  cases  the  producers  limit 
their  production  because  the  demand  precludes  the  possibility  of  profit 
on  a  larger  supply,  and  it  does  so  by  offering  an  inadequate  price  (per 
unit)  for  a  larger  supply.  'The  only  difference  is  that  in  cases  of  decreas¬ 
ing  returns  the  inadequate  price  need  not  be  any  lower  than  the  price 
of  the  limited  quantity  (though  of  course  it  will  be  lower),  whereas  m 
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cases  of  increasing  returns  it  must  be  at  least  enough  lower  just  to 
overbalance  the  advantage  involved  in  producing  the  larger  quantity. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDU,  1637-41.  By  W. 

Foster,  [zlvi,  339  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press. 

Oxford,  1912.] 

Although  the  present  volume  does  not  perhaps  contain  so  much  of 
interest  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  it  is  equally  indispensable  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  English  India.  The  murder  of  John 
Drake,  one  of  the  Company’s  servants,  in  February,  1637,  brings  home 
to  us  in  a  vivid  manner  the  dangers  attaching  to  the  trade.  Disregarding 
the  warnings  of  other  Europeans  at  Agra,  he  chose  the  time  of  the 
festival  to  carry  down  to  Surat  a  quantity  of  indigo.  The  demand  of 
a  local  toll  led  to  a  fracas  with  the  villagers,  in  which  Drake  lost  his 
life.  “  Thus  eanded,”  wrote  an  Indian  broker,  “  this  good  man,  whome 
God  was  pleased  thus  to  take  away ;  which  seemed  to  bee  his  faite 
wretten  in  his  forehead  that  he  should  thus  dey  by  an  arrowe  at  distance, 
whilst  I  and  my  sonne,  who  weare  under  their  swoords,  escaped.” 
The  Nawib  Asaf  Khan  promised  justice,  “  but  withall  hee  disalloweth 
of  Mr.  Drake’s  setting  forth  at  such  a  time,  being  then  Huly  and  the 
King  sicke,  having  not  set  forth  in  six  dayes,  wheareby  the  people 
inclyned  the  rather  to  disorder.” 

It  was  the  occurrences  of  events  like  this  which  led  a  trading  company, 
intent  on  commercial  profit,  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  erecting 
forts,  from  which  developed  in  time  a  vast  territorial  Empire.  The 
foundation  of  Madras  belongs  to  the  present  volume,  though,  with 
regard  to  this,  its  interest  has,  to  some  extent,  been  anticipated  by 
the  publication  in  1902  of  Mr.  Foster’s  Founding  of  Fort  St.  George. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Courteen’s  Association  in  invading, 
under  royal  protection,  the  company’s  monopoly,  the  general  situation 
was  more  favourable  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past.  ”  Never 
since  it  was  a  trade,”  wrote  Methwold,  the  Surat  President,  ”  were 
theare  so  maney  conveuiencises  conducing  thereunto  as  at  present, 
thorough  our  peace  or  truce  with  the  Portugalls.  The  Company 
might  have  seen  *  the  golden  age  renewed,’  but  for  the  King  giving 
countenance  to  interlopers.” 

Mr.  Foster  quotes  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  Company’s 
factors  from  the  pen  of  a  young  German,  Von  Mandelslo,  described  by 
his  hosts  as  "  the  civillist,  modestest,  and  fairest  behaved  that  wee 
have  ever  knowne  of  his  age  and  education.”  “  Divine  service  was 
held  twice  each  weekday  and  thrice  on  Sundays.  At  the  midday 
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dinner  every  one  appeared  ;  but  Methwold  and  his  successor,  Fremlen, 
commonly  absented  themselves  from  reasons  of  health  from  the  evening 
meal.  The  latter  was  followed  by  a  more  select  assembly,  to  take  the 
air  in  an  open  gallery.  Every  Friday  evening  the  President  and  certam 
other  married  members  of  the  factory  met  to  toast  their  distant  wives 
in  sack  or  punch.  Tea  was  in  common  use  in  the  factory.  Each 
member  of  the  staff  had  his  allotted  duties  at  which  he  was  expected 
to  labour  with  diligence  for  the  appointed  hours.  Sport,  however, 
was  not  forgotten.  The  English  garden  outside  the  city  was  a  favourite 
resort.  Parties  were  made  up  for  archery  contests,  and  .  .  .  when  tired 
of  this  they  bathed  in  the  tank.” 

At  the  close  of  1638  Methwold  resigned  the  presidency  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  Fremlen.  The  new  President  had  not  the 
nimble  wit,  or  graphic  pen  of  his  predecessor ;  but  he  was  honest  and 
capable,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  East  India  Company.  More¬ 
over  he  had  a  good  command  of  Persian  and  Hindustani,  which  proved 
of  use  to  him  during  his  term  of  office.  During  these  years  a  common 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  were  drawing  the  bonds  closer  between 
the  English  and  the  Portuguese.  “  The  Portuguese,”  wrote  Fremlen 
in  1640,  “  are  in  a  desperate  predicament,  owing  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  Dutch.  They  will  be  inforced  to  abandon  some  of  their 
forts  on  this  coast,  the  better  to  defend  the  remainder ;  which  allso 
must  be  subjected  to  such  as  have  power  and  meanes  to  protect  and 
asdst  them  against  the  Hollanders.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  wish 
that  our  King’s  Majestie  would  undertake  the  action ;  and  wryte 
positively  that,  in  oase  the  Kinge  of  Spaine  .  .  .  doth  not  readily 
assent  substantially  to  releive  them,  that  then  he  hath  commission  to 
offer  their  forts  and  forces  to  the  King  of  England’s  command,,  pro¬ 
vided  hee  be  pleased  to  protect  them  against  the  Dutch,  and  graunt 
them  liberty  of  conscience  and  fredome  in  matters  of  religion.” 

Nor  was  it  only  in  naval  and  military  matters  that  the  Dutch  out¬ 
distanced  their  rivals.  In  spite  of  the  great  sums  they  spent  on  war, 
they  had  always  funds  available  for  commercial  purposes.  They 
brought  spices  from  the  Malaccas,  silver  from  Japan,  and  silk  from 
China ;  and  were  thus  able  to  undersell  the  English  merchants.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  news  of  Tromp’s  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  Downs  was  almost  as  galling  to  the  English  in  the  Blast  as  it  was 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  fierce  rivalry  of  commercial  competition  had 
completely  killed  the  traditional  friendship  between  the  old  allies 
against  Spain  and  the  Papacy. 

H.  E.  Eoebtok. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
DESTITUTION,  [xviii,  693  pp.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  net.  King. 
London,  1912.] 

The  first  of  these  Conferences,  organized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  was  held  in  1911.  This  is  the  Official  Report  of  the  second, 
which  took  place  last  June,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  Conference  was  divided  into  five  sections  dealing  with 
Public  Health,  Education,  Unemployment  (including  Industrial  Regu¬ 
lation),  Housing,  and  Crime  and  Inebriety,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Sir  Francis  Champneys,  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Earl 
Grey,  and  Sir  John  Macdonnell  respectively.  The  Report  covers  an 
enormous  amount  of  ground,  and  contains  much  that  is  of  the  highest 
mterest.  There  is  a  good  subject-index  and  an  index  of  speakers’ 
names  ;  but  there  is  no  Table  of  C!ontents,  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  in  a  volume  such  as  this. 

Very  interesting  is  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  account,  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Unemployment  Section,  of  the  impression  produced  upon 
him  on  his  return  to  England  after  an  absence  which  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  eventful  year  in  the 
history  of  Labour.  “  The  country  to  which  I  return,”  he  says,  “  strikes 
me,  in  many  ways,  as  intellectually  a  new  England.  The  common 
ideas  about  the  organization  and  control  of  industry  have  changed. 
There  has  evidently  been,  in  the  twelve  months,  a  tremendous  education 
of  public  opinion.”  The  old  landmarks  have  been  submerged.  The 
imposition  of  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage,  with  all  that  that  involves,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country,  was  only  opposed  by  about 
a  score  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  idea  of  the  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Industry  has  taken  the  place  of  the  idea  of  the  Rehef  of  the 
Unemployed  and  the  Under-employed.  All  this  is  no  doubt  true  to  a 
large  extent.  We  all  want  to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  prevention 
rather  than  upon  cure,  and  we  have  got  to  the  point  of  believing  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  evil  can  be  prevented.  The  question  upon  which  we 
differ  is  as  to  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  call  in  the  intervention  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Webb  inclines  to  the  free  use  of  legal  remedies.  “  The 
urgently  needed  step  to  which  the  recent  developments  in  the  industrial 
world  all  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  Legal  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Conditions  of  Employment.”  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  terms  ”  wise  and  prudent.”  The  days  of  laissez  faire 
are  past :  we  are  committed  to  acquiescence  in  the  regulation  of  industry. 
The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
standard  of  safety  and  comfort  in  factories,  even  a  standard  wage,  have 
been  accepted  in  principle ;  and  if  the  workers  cannot  get  them  by 
collective  bargaining  with  their  employers,  they  will  in  the  end  obtain 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  1.  H 
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them  by  the  help  of  the  law.  But  the  interference  of  the  law  has  its 
drawbacks,  and  it  seems  wiser  and  safer  to  leave  as  wide  a  field  as  possible 
open  to  voluntary  agreement.  At  all  events  we  shall  probably  do  well 
in  considering  each  particular  case  upon  its  merits,  and  taking  care  not, 
by  any  sweeping  and  irrevocable  measure,  to  close  the  door  against  the 
application  of  special  and  voluntary  adjustments  which  suit  special 
cases.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  strangle  industry,  as  we  are  strangling 
education,  with  red  tape. 

The  note  of  pessimism  running  throiigh  many  of  the  utterances  upon 
Elementary  Elducation,  the  recognition  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
our  cumbersome  and  costly  system,  is  very  notable.  “  Too  much 
teaching  and  too  little  learning  ”  :  too  much  red  tape.  “  The  Inspectors 
and  the  Board  of  Education  are  in  the  teacher’s  way  ;  they  could  not 
move  for  them.”  The  personality  of  the  teacher,  which  b  all-important, 
is  limited  in  ail  directions  by  unnecessary  restrictions  and  regulations. 
There  b  a  general  complaint  that  the  system  b  artificial,  academic, 
copied  from  books  and  other  countries,  and  b  merely  creating  a 
nation  of  clerks ;  there  is  a  general  demand  for  more  manual  training, 
for  a  real  preparation  for  an  industrial  life.  It  b  the  old  story.  Our 
curriculum  b  a  training  for  study,  not  for  action.  What  b  learnt  bears 
little  relation  to  real  life.  The  cbims  of  the  intellect  are  regarded  as 
paramount,  and  the  mass  of  those  who  are  taught,  and  who  are  not 
primarily  intellectual,  have  to  suffer.  It  b  the  same  in  all  classes. 
What  b  really  valuable  b  the  part  which  b  regarded  as  secondary  m 
codes  and  schemes,  the  discipline  of  the  Elementary  Schoob,  the  ordered 
general  life  of  the  Public  Schoob,  the  microcosm  of  the  Universities 
which  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  the  world.  These  are  in  direct 
relation  with  facts.  It  has  been  said  that  “  the  Education  Act  saved 
London  from  ultimate  anarchy,”  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  behaviour  of  children  and  adults,  that  street  hooliganbm 
has  largely  disappeared.  In  so  far  as  thb  b  true,  it  b  a  by-product  of 
our  system  ;  yet  the  only  education  worth  speaking  of  consbts  in  the 
training  of  the  character  and  the  preparation  for  real  life.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  being  a  practical  people,  and  have  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  all  b  not  right ;  but  some  of  the  attempts  to  make  teaching  fit  facts 
of  which  we  hear  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  pathetic,  as  when 
children  are  set  to  tend  big  indb-rubber  dolb,  or  to  cleanse  a  specblly 
constructed  artisan’s  dwelling  which  gets  swept  and  gambhed  twenty 
times  a  day,  by  way  of  preparing  them  to  take  charge  of  homes  of  their 
own. 

The  discussions  on  the  Housing  question  are  full  of  interest.  It  b 
as  pressing  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old.  The  slums  of  Montreal  and 
Toronto  are  as  bad  as  our  own.  The  large  insanitary  areas  in  London 
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have  most  of  them  been  cleared  away,  but  many  small  ones  are  still 
left.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  a  wholesale  and  paralysing 
expenditure  out  of  public  funds  upon  Socialistic  lines,  the  supply  of 
houses  must  be  left,  as  Mr.  Henry  Vivian  said,  to  ordinary  commercial 
enterprise.  “  Philanthropic  experiments  may  make  a  small  contribu¬ 
tion  by  way  of  example,  but  on  the  whole  we  must  assume  the  existence 
of  ordinary  business  motives  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.”  The  hope 
for  the  future  lies  in  the  application  of  a  broader  intelligence  to  the 
problem,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  though  houses  are  property, 
they  are  a  special  kind  of  property,  the  ownership  of  which  carries  with 
it  very  definite  duties  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  houses.  That  this 
is  no  mere  sentimental  quixotism  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these 
duties  were,  and  still  are,  acknowledged  and  acted  up  to  by  many 
owners  of  land  in  the  country  who  lived,  or  live,  upon  their  estates. 
Owners  of  slum  properties  in  large  towns,  no  doubt,  have  not  in  many 
cases  been  equally  alive  to  their  duties,  and  imfortimately,  they  have 
often  been  rewarded  for  a  neglect,  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  immoral,  by 
receiving  far  more  for  their  properties,  when  taken  over  by  the  Public 
Authority,  than  they  were  worth.  There  ought  to  be  an  end  of  this. 
Such  offenders  are  delinquents  who  are  a  bane  to  the  community,  and 
should  be  treated  with  no  consideration.  Lord  Henry  Bentinck’s  paper 
on  Rural  Co-partnership  Housing  is  of  great  interest.  The  problem  in 
the  country  is  how  to  build  houses  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  their  low  wages  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  varying  the  materials  and  using  concrete  or  wood,  and  in 
other  ways  shaking  off  the  obstinate  conservatism  which  shackles  many 
other  of  our  industries  besides  the  building  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  points  of  interest. 
It  is  a  suggestive  volume,  full  of  information,  in  which  most  of  the 
pressing  social  questions  of  the  day  are  touched  upon  and  illuminated. 
The  Report  of  the  Unemployment  Section  has  been  published  separately 
by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Gabland. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING.  By 

DouoLAS  Kkoop,  M.A.  [409  pp.  8vo.  lOs.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1912.] 

Mr.  Knoop  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  undertaken  and  accom- 
pUshed  a  difficult  task  with  success :  the  exposition  of  a  complex 
subject  postulates  complete  mastery  over  it,  and  the  author  makes  it 
sufficienUy  clear  that  he  has  mastered  the  smallest  detail  and  covered 
the  field  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  His  temper  is  impartial;  a 
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temper  that  makes  up  in  value  for  what  it  loses  in  interest.  The  most 
significant  question  that  the  municipalization  of  industries  raises  is 
that  of  Socialism  versus  Individualism  expressed,  it  is  true,  in  a  more 
localized  form.  But  Mr.  Knoop  is  a  scientist  and  does  not  take  up  the 
cudgel  either  for  or  against  municipal  trading :  he  is  content  to  show 
its  principles  and  working.  Where  he  is  compelled  through  the  nature 
of  his  discussion  to  express  an  opinion,  he  does  so  with  circumspection. 
The  book  is  both  for  the  layman  and  the  expert.  For  though  Mr. 
Knoop  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  technicaUties  of  his  subject,  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  a  question  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  will  find  his  book  very  readable  and,  in  addition,  invaluable 
guide. 

The  main  points  are  clearly  brought  out.  There  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  financial  aspect  of  municipal  trading  is  generally 
unsatisfactory  and  often  unsound ;  to  substantiate  his  statements 
with  regard  to  this,  the  author  supphes  very  complete  lists  of  tables. 
If  it  is  true  that  tramways  and  gasworks  belonging  to  county  boroughs 
are  self-supporting  and  pay  in  addition  in  rehef  of  the  rates,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  water  undertakings  belonging  to  county  boroughs  are 
carried  on  with  assistance  from  the  rates  on  an  average  of  £10,960  for 
each  imdertaking.  This  b  only  one  instance  in  point ;  yet,  however 
many  might  be  adduced,  they  would  not  go  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  individualistic  enterprise,  because  the  standards  of  criticism  difier. 
Municipal  undertakings,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  must  be  divided  into 
those  that  are  professedly  self-supporting  and  those  that  are  professedly 
subsidized.  For  the  subsidization  of  municipal  undertakings  sanitary 
grounds  are  generally  urged,  as  in  the  case  of  swinuning  baths,  cemeteries 
and  burial  grounds ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  constitutes  a  sufficient  plea.  The  maintenance  of  docks  and 
harbours  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  b  the  sine  qwi  non  of  the  prosperity 
of  these  towns ;  yet  their  maintenance  during  the  year  1907-8  showed 
a  deficit  of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

A  self-supporting  municipal  undertaking,  which  perhaps  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  Municipal  Trade,  differs  essentially  from  any 
ordinary  business  enterprise,  “  as  the  making  of  profits  b  not  the 
primary  object ;  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  price 
at  which  it  b  rendered  must  always  be  considered  first.”  Thb  being 
so,  the  financial  result  b  anything  but  a  perfect  test ;  yet  it  b  clear 
that,  where  both  ends  fail  to  meet,  the  financial  basb  of  the  under¬ 
taking  must  be  unsatisfactory,  since  not  even  a  local  authority  can 
run  a  business  at  a  loss.  Mr.  Knoop  brings  forward  reasons  for  the 
deficits  shown  in  various  undertakings,  all  of  which  point  to  the  un¬ 
business  methods  of  local  authorities.  Town  councillors  often  pursue 
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a  short-sighted  policy  and  shift  the  burden  on  to  the  rates  to  be  paid 
by  future  ratepayers ;  they  are  also  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for 
“  their  absolute  ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of 
accountancy.”  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
and  manager  have  no  real  stake  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  this  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  individualistic  enterprise ; 
but  the  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  offering  large  enough  salaries 
to  the  officials  to  attract  real  business  men  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Knoop  is  perhaps  inclined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
personal  element  in  a  business  undertaking.  However  alluring  a  good 
salary  may  be,  paid  officials  are  probably  never  as  efficient  as  officials 
who  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  success  of  the  business.  In  a  municipal 
trade  there  is  always  the  risk  that  small  economics  which  are  vital  to  a 
business  will  be  neglected.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  superiorities 
(if  there  are  any)  of  a  company  over  those  of  a  local  authority,  because 
no  fair  comparison  can  be  drawn.  Conditions  change  from  town  to 
town  and  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Emoop  points  out  that,  in  the  case 
of  tramways,  the  relative  distribution  of  tbe  population  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  this  alone  is  instanced  as  one  condition, 
it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  an  adequate  estimation  by 
means  of  a  comparative  method.  It  is  still  more  impossible  to  compare 
the  results  of  an  undertaking  before  and  after  its  municipalization, 
because  a  company  will  model  its  policy  according  to  the  length  of  its 
lease  ;  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  on  its  expiration  the  company 
will  be  bought  out,  and  this  naturally  affects  the  amount  of  the  gross 
profits  that  is  set  aside  for  the  renewal  of  rolling  stock,  the  refitting  of 
cars,  and  other  similar  items.  In  short,  the  depreciation  fund  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  duration  of  the  lease.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  measuring  the  results  attained  by  a  company  or  a  local  authority 
is  never  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  is  certainly  never  sufficiently 
conclusive  for  unqualified  disparagement  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

If,  however,  a  local  authority  takes  over  an  economic  undertaking, 
it  must  have  some  sound  justification  for  its  action.  Mr.  Knoop 
shows  that  the  real  basis  of  municipal  trading  is  to  be  found  in  the 
monopolistic  tendencies  of  certain  undertakings,  of  which  water,  gas, 
trams,  and  electricity  are  the  most  important.  The  first  three  affect 
the  whole  population,  and  so  it  is  desirable  that  the  lowest  prices  and 
the  most  efficient  services  should  be  secured.  In  London  these  mono¬ 
polies  are  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  companies ;  but  certain 
arguments  are  put  forward  for  the  municipalization  of  these  monopolistic 
undertakings.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  them  in  the  author’s 
own  words,  (i.)  “  One  consideration  is  that  the  method  of  control 
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does  not  always  prove  satisfactory.”  Companies  must  be  controlled 
to  secure  efficiency  of  service  and  low  rates.  The  most  common  form 
of  control  is  that  by  which,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  Provisional 
Order  establishing  the  company,  provisions  are  made  with  regard 
to  prices  and  other  details  which  affect  the  community,  (ii.)  All  these 
monopolies  “  involve  certain  rights  in  connexion  with  the  streets. 
Mains  and  lines  must  be  laid  and  kept  in  repair,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  pulling  up  the  street  and  obstructing  the  traffic.”  This 
is  one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments,  (iii.)  ”  A  private  company  will 
be  unwilling  to  undertake  extensions  which  may  probably  or  even  only 
possibly  prove  of  an  unremunerative  character.”  The  substance  of 
this  shows  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  business  enterprise  and 
municipal  trading. 

Mr.  Knoop  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  municipalization 
of  necessities  sold  under  competition,  such  as  bread  (in  Italy  there  are 
municipal  bakeries)  and  meat  (the  German  Freibank).  In  the  United 
Kingdom  he  would  discountenance  any  such  attempt.  Where  there 
are  dangers  of  contamination.  State  regulations  can  be  enforced — e.g. 
the  compulsory  use  of  the  municipal  slaughterhouse,  without  the 
necessary  municipalization  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Knoop,  impartial  and 
scientific,  tends  to  gravitate  towards  individualism.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  staple  foods  such  as  bread  and  meat  the  socialistic 
argument  cumot  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  selling  of  bread  and  meat  with  a  view  to  a 
profit  over  and  above  the  surplus  which  is  necessary  for  covering 
expenses  can  be  justified ;  in  the  second  place,  though  prices  are  kept 
down  by  competition,  there  is  a  danger  of  combines,  and  the  fact  that 
State  regulation  is  necessary  to  ensure  purity  would  argue  for  the 
immediate  municipalization  of  the  undertakings.  At  any  rate  it  is 
a  moot  point. 

The  author  dweUs  at  considerable  length  on  the  more  technical 
aspect  of  his  subject,  and  the  expert  will  find  invaluable  material  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  management  and  financial  aspect  of 
Municipal  Trading  and  the  selling  and  labour  policies  of  Municipal 
Trades.  These  chapters  are  well  supplemented  by  tables  of  statistics, 
and  frequent  comparisons  with  conditions  in  Germany  are  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  illustrative.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Knoop  might  have  added  further 
interest,  had  he  connected  quite  shortly  the  whole  question  of  Municipal 
Trading  with  the  wider  issue  of  the  nationalization  of  industries ;  but, 
perhaps,  that  would  be  greedy,  considering  how  thoroughly  he  has 
accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do. 


F.  Wertheimer. 
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SEASONAL  TRADES.  By  various  writers,  with  an  introduction  by 

Sidney  Webb,  [x,  410  pp.  8vo.  7s.  Qd.  net.  Constable. 

London,  1912.] 

This  is  No.  23  of  the  series  of  monographs  by  writers  connected 
with  the  London  School  of  Elconomics.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  Seminar 
during  the  Session  of  1910,  and  consists  of  an  Introductory  Chapter 
on  Seasonal  Trades  in  general,  and  eight  studies  of  separate  trades, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Six  out  of  the  nine  chapters  arc 
the  work  of  ladies.  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of  the  book  as  consisting  of 
“  chapters  of  students’  work,”  but  it  is  very  good  work,  and  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  The  various  essays  obviously  represent,  as  he 
says,  ”  no  small  amount  of  patient,  original  and  independent  research,” 
and  moreover  they  are  readable  and  at  times  even  entertaining,  for 
they  enter  into  a  good  deal  of  detail,  and  the  details  are  very  human. 

If  the  Unemployable  are  left  out  of  the  account,  the  causes  which 
go  to  produce  genuine  unemployment  are  three  in  number.  There 
are  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  trade  over  extended  periods,  the  origin 
of  which  b  obscure :  there  is  the  chronic  under-employment  of  the 
casual  labourer,  and  there  are  the  seasonal  alternations  of  over-pressure 
and  slackness  to  which  so  many  workers  are  subjected.  This  book 
deab  with  the  latter. 

These  seasonal  alternations  are  productive  of  much  evil  and  misery. 
The  demoralizing  effect  of  uncertainty  upon  the  character  is  hardly  a 
less  evil  than  the  actual  loss  of  work  when  it  comes.  They  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  various  trades,  and  appear  to  be  inevitable.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  mitigate  their  bad  effects  ?  The  chief  ground 
for  hope  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  though  nearly  all  trades  have  a 
slack  season,  it  occurs  in  different  trades  at  different  parts  of  the  year. 
”  Taking  all  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  together,  there  is 
no  such  striking  difference  in  the  volume  of  employment  from  one 
month  to  another  as  is  commonly  supposed.”  Mr.  Webb  propounds 
as  an  “  economic  hypothesb  ”  that  “  there  is,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  to-day,  no  seasonal  sbckness  in  the  community  as  a  whole,”  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  trouble  is  due  only  to  failures  of 
adjustment,  and  that  it  simply  means  that  our  “  statesmen  have  not 
yet  given  themselves  the  trouble  ”  to  make  the  necessary  regulations. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done,  either  by 
the  State  or,  better,  by  private  initbtive,  to  dovetail  in  the  different 
cbsses  of  workers,  but  the  perusal  of  these  essays  suggests  that,  where 
bbour  is  as  highly  differentiated  as  it  often  b,  there  might  be  found  to 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  transferring  workers  from  one  occupation 
to  another. 
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Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  supineness  of  statesmen,  the  workers  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  make  certain  adjustments  of  their  own,  and 
very  interesting  some  of  them  are.  The  sandwich-man  goes  into  the 
country  in  the  summer  to  pick  peas  or  hops  or  fruit ;  waiters  make 
regular  rounds  of  the  capitals  and  fashionable  resorts  of  Europe ; 
match-girls  make  jam  in  the  slack  months.  We  hear  of  an  ingenious 
plan  by  which  two  men,  occupied  in  trades  with  alternating  seasons  of 
activity,  kept  a  newspaper  shop,  each  for  half  the  year. 

Employers,  the  wise  and  humane  among  them,  also  do  their  best 
to  mitigate  the  evil  by  regulating  their  production.  They  may  make 
coal-scuttles  in  the  winter  and  watering-pots  in  the  summer.  An 
artificial  florist,  who  employed  a  large  staff  in  a  trade  which  lasts  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  by  introducing  the  preparation  of  quills  for 
hat  trimming  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  work  all  the  year  round, 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  public  sometimes  enter  the  field  as  well.  There  is  a  Ligue  SocuUe 
d'Acheteura  in  France,  the  members  of  which  deliberately  set  them¬ 
selves  to  regulate  their  demands  as  far  as  possible  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  various  trades  which  supply  them ;  and  no  doubt  something, 
though  probably  not  much,  might  be  done  if  buyers  would  set  limits 
to  the  thoughtless,  irresponsible  caprices  of  fashion.  A  little  fore¬ 
thought  and  consideration  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  the  frantic 
over-pressure  from  which  some  workers  suffer  at  intervals,  and  make 
it  possible,  by  the  distribution  of  the  work  over  longer  periods,  to 
lessen  the  temporary  strain  and  shorten  the  weeks  of  slackness.  But 
people  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  what  they  want,  and  will  not 
realize  the  cost  to  the  workers  at  which  they  are  supplied. 

The  two  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  perhaps  Miss 
Poyntz’s  introduction  and  Mrs.  Drake’s  study  of  the  Waiter,  but  every 
one  of  the  essays  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal. 

L.  y.  Lester-Gaslani). 

LES  EMBARRAS  DE  L’ALLEMAGNE.  Far  Geobqes  Blondel. 

[316  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3  fr.  50.  Plon-Nourrit.  Paris,  1912.] 

It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  what  a  Frenchman  has  to  say  about 
Germany :  his  observations  may  be  coloured  by  certain  inevitable 
prejudices,  yet  they  generally  reveal  that  logical  penetration  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  French  mind.  M.  Blondel  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  is  transcribing  impressions  framed  during  many  travels  in 
Germany  and  later  supplemented  by  reading.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite 
as  impartial  as  he  would  wish  to  appear,  but  that  only  adds  interest 
to  what  he  has  to  say.  His  observations  are  suggestive,  but  his  deduc¬ 
tions  are  not  always  conclusive,  because  he  does  not  make  sufficient  use 
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of  a  comparative  method.  He  evidently  wishes  to  prove  from  the 
general  conditions  in  Germany  that  the  Imperial  colossus  is  a  colossus 
with  feet  of  clay ;  this,  however,  is  only  implicitly  but  not  explicitly 
expressed. 

The  chief  difficulties  that  Germany  has  to  face  are  economic,  and 
it  is  imquestionably  true  that  though  she  turns  a  proud  front  to  her 
enemies,  and  is  prepared,  backed  by  the  most  efficient  fighting  force 
in  Europe,  to  bully  her  neighbours,  there  are  symptoms  of  grave 
discontent  and  ominous  clouds  line  the  political  horizon.  However, 
this  economic  discontent  with  the  wider  issues  it  involves  is  evident  in 
all  the  great  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  Germany  has  and  will 
have  to  face  it,  but  so  have  her  neighbours,  and  in  so  far  as  they  do 
the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  Empire  that  is  kept  together  by  a 
bureaucratic  machinery  which  is  in  many  respects  the  wonder  of 
modem  Europe.  M.  Blondel  should  have  compared  the  economic 
conditions  of  Germany  with  those  of  England  and  France ;  by  his 
omission  he  is  led  to  overestimate  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  To  take  an  example  of  his  method  or  rather  lack  of  method, 
one  of  the  points  he  emphasizes  is  the*  migration  of  the  rural  population 
into  the  towns  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  agricultural  labour ;  to 
complete  his  illustration  he  ought  to  have  added  that  England  has  had 
to  pass  through  the  same  danger  and  then  point  the  moral. 

The  following,  again,  is  an  instance  of  his  attitude.  He  notes  the 
rapid  growth  of  German  commerce  since  1870  (Germany’s  merchant 
marine  is  now  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  France),  and  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  this  remarkable  phenomenon ;  at  the  same  time  he 
tries  to  discount  this  irrefragable  evidence  of  prosperity  by  emphasizing 
the  many  problems  that  beset  the  Empire.  The  question  of  taxation 
is  much  more  urgent  with  the  Germans  than  with  us ;  and  to  find  an 
equitable  assessment  is  the  problem  that  many  a  hard-headed  politician 
will  have  to  try  and  solve.  On  the  other  hand,  socialism  and  all  that 
it  involves  is  in  many  respects  a  lesser  danger  for  Germany.  England 
and  France  have  equally  to  face  the  red  flag,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  English  socialism  is  not  more  dangerous  than  German 
socialism. 

Some  of  Germany’s  troubles  are  naturally  peculiar  to  herself.  The 
Landtag  and  Prussian  electorial  reform,  the  division  of  parties,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bloc  system,  and  finally  the  gulf  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Reichstag  are  only  some  of  the  many  questions  for 
which  a  solution  is  urgently  demanded.  Poland  and  Alsace  are  two 
thorns  that  want  careful  extracting.  The  Polish  question  is  in  many 
respects  more  important  than  the  Alsatian.  Pan-Slavism  will  always 
be  opposing  Pan-Germanism ;  the  opposition  is  of  very  ancient  date 
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and  threatens  to  drag  itself  out  into  the  future.  The  real  danger  for 
Germany  is  to  be  feared  in  the  event  of  an  European  war. 

]il.  Blondel  is  a  conscientious  observer  who  shows  a  firsthand  know¬ 
ledge  of  Germany.  He  treats  none  of  the  questions  he  raises  exhaustively 
but  simply  suggests  wherein  the  danger  lies  and  shows  their  significance 
for  Germany.  It  is  edifying  to  notice  that  he  deprecates  the  increasing 
hold  that  materialism  has  on  all  classes  of  society.  Perhaps  this  is 
Germany’s  greatest  danger.  The  Emperor  may  appeal  to  his  Divine 
Right,  but  excepting  the  Catholics  who  still  constitute  a  spiritual  force, 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation  is  atrophied  by  the  many  concomitants 
of  industrialism.  When  a  nation  loses  its  moral  vigour,  it  can  still 
appear  a  colossus,  but  it  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  colossus  with  feet  of 
clay.  The  Germans  themselves  are  beginning  to  feel  this.  M.  Blondel 
clearly  writes  with  the  purpose  of  infusing  fresh  confidence  into  his 
countrymen ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  book  realizes  this  purpose  it  loses 
something  of  scientific  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  succeeds  in  showing 
that  a  nation  has  another  end  besides  pure  material  progress,  M. 
Blondel  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  achieved  something  of  a  still 
greater  value. 

F.  Wertheimer. 


L’EGOISME  HUMAIN.  Par  A.  Luoan.  [167  pp.  8vo.  3  francs. 

Tralin.  Paris,  1912.] 

M.  Lugan  belongs  to  the  type  of  man  that  has  a  morbid  hankering 
after  the  Past ;  that  sees  in  the  Present  nothing  but  evil,  and  in  the 
Past  nothing  but  good.  Through  necessity  he  b  a  pessimbt  whose 
outlook  is  coloured  by  his  peculiar  temperament. 

M.  Lugan’s  thesis  is  that  man  is  quintessentially  an  egoist,  and  that 
hb  egoism  b  more  blatant  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been.  He  sets  out 
to  show  how  the  “  ego  ”  insidiously  invades  every  department  of  bfe  ; 
how  it  affects  the  individual  as  a  family  unit,  as  a  social,  political,  and 
even  economic  unit.  He  points  out  that  all  moral  perversity  is  the 
result  of  the  concentration  of  the  ego  on  itself  and  its  refusal  to  admit 
the  importance  of  the  alter-ego.  Man  forgets  his  duty  as  father, 
husband,  brother,  politician,  etc.,  because  he  cannot  forget  himself ; 
yet  to  further  his  own  advancement  he  can  feign  a  morality  that  b 
alien  to  him  and  so  society  is  full  of  Tartuffes.  The  hypocrite  b  the 
worst  egobt. 

That  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  b  a  truth  that  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  times  :  that  man  strives  and  strives  hard  to  overcome 
thb  unfortunate  constitutional  penchant  is  another  truth  which  has 
been  less  readily  recognized.  The  ego  b  a  mysterious  entity  ;  at  times 
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so  swollen  that  it  begets  grave  diseases ;  at  times  and  not  less  often 
so  subordinated  to  the  higher  issues  of  life,  yet  so  insistent  as  a  motive 
power  that  it  impels  men  to  the  greatest  self-sacrifice.  M.  Lugan 
shuts  his  eyes  to  one  half  of  life.  It  is  a  pity,  for  he  loses  by  it.  We 
are  no  worse  than  our  forefathers  ;  in  fact  we  venture  to  think  better. 

Modem  civilization  has  passed  and  is  still  passing  through  a  trying 
phase,  a  phase  in  which  the  truths  of  science  have  come  into  conflict 
with  the  tmths  of  religion  ;  in  which  materialism  has  come  into  conflict 
with  idealism  ;  when  the  perverse  “  ego  ”  has  seemed  to  raise  its  head 
with  Nietzchean  pride  backed  by  the  unsubstantialities  of  an  agnostic 
and  materialistic  philosophy :  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Bach  moment  of  history  is  a  transition,  and  to-day  is  no  more  final 
than  was  yesterday.  When  the  veil  is  lifted  we  shall  find  that  life 
while  progressing  is  further  moralized,  and  that — 

“  God’s  in  His  Heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

M.  Lugan’s  psychology  is  not  profound.  However,  he  developes  his 
idea  consistently,  though  his  idea  is  commonplace  and  his  platitude  so 
bluntly  stated  that  we  miss  the  charm  which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  French  prose,  a  feature  which  often  helps  to  conceal  a  dullness 
and  want  of  matter. 

F.  Webtheimeb. 

HISTOIRB  DB  LA  SOCIBTE  NATIONALE  D’AGRICULTURE 
DE  FRANCE.  Par  Louis  Passy.  [Tome  I.  476  pp.  8vo. 
Renouard.  Paris,  1912.] 

The  French  National  Society  of  Agriculture  will  be  judged  to  have 
acted  judiciously  in  deciding,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  150  years’  Jubilee 
(late  in  1911),  to  have  its  history  written.  For  that  history  is,  in  some 
sense,  the  history  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  French  agriculture  from 
a  veritable  desert  into  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  a  richly  yielding  milch 
cow  for  the  French  Exchequer.  The  task  of  writing  was  committed 
to  the  “  perpetual  secretary  ”  of  the  Society,  who  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  “  Institut,”  as  well  as  Deputy  in  Parliament  for  one  of 
the  most  agricultural  departments  of  Normandy,  and  has  been  ably 
executed. 

The  National  Society  has  indeed  a  proud  record  to  show  of  its  three 
half  centuries’  work.  For  agriculture  was  “  nowhere  ”  when  that 
work  was  begun  in  1761.  France  was  exhausted  by  many  wars,  which 
had  gone  against  her.  Her  treasury  was  empty,  and  taxes  yielded 
little.  It  was  with  a  view  to  producing  a  taxable  asset  that  M.  Bertiu, 
at  that  time  Comptroller  General  of  Finance,  accepted  the  promptings 
of  enthusiastic  representative  agriculturists — who  had  seen  our  “  Bath 
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and  West  ”  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dublin  at  work,  and  followed 
the  teachings  of  our  agricultural  prophet  of  that  period,  Jethro  Tull — 
to  borrow  our  methods  for  improving  agriculture  in  France.  It  was, 
more  in  particular,  the  Dublin  Society  which  served  as  a  model  and 
enabled  the  French  society,  under  such  guidance,  to  attain  its  end. 
Not  many  decades  after  our  Arthur  Young,  who  became  an  associate 
of  the  French  Society  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Lavoisier,  found  himself 
able  to  learn  where  Tull  had  taught.  And  so  the  way  was  worked  up 
to  present  success. 

Another  object  which  the  founders  of  the  Society  had  in  view  was — 
so  it  is  curious  to  note — if  possible,  by  improving  conditions  in  rural 
districts,  to  put  a  stop  to  that  “  rural  depopulation  ”  which  appears  to 
have  made  its  drawbacks  felt  even  in  those  early  days. 

One  little  piece  of  English  teaching  by  which  France  has  richly 
benefited  may  be  worth  pointing  out.  For  her  prosperous  silk 
industry  France  is,  as  M.  Passy  shows,  distinctly  beholden  to  this  island. 
It  was  from  Suffolk  that  M.  Flandrin  brought  to  France  the  welcome 
tidings  that  the  leaves  of  ordinary  mulberry  trees  may  be  employed 
as  food  for  silkworms  and  that  silkworms  may  be  profitably  bred  and 
set  to  spinning  cocoons  in  a  climate  north  of  the  Alps.  Prejudice, 
similar  to  that  which  has  so  long  delayed  our  taking  up  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  and  sugar  beet,  would  have  it  in  France  that  only  “  white  ” 
mulberry  trees  were  fit  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food,  and  that 
silkworms,  to  breed  and  spin  remuneratively,  must  bask  at  the  very 
least  under  an  Italian  sun.  France  has  profited  by  the  explosion  of 
its  whilom  tradition.  But  where  are  the  silkworm  nurseries  of  Suffolk  ? 

There  is  one  general  lesson  very  plainly  taught  by  the  history  of 
the  French  society  as  here  told — ^viz.,  that  it  pays  well  to  improve 
Agriculture,  and  that  mother  earth  is  a  trustworthy  comforter  for  her 
children  when  in  distress.  Danes,  Finns  and  Poles  instinctively  turned 
to  her  under  the  humiliation  of  defeat  or  oppression,  and  found  relief, 
prosperity  and  contentment  in  the  systematic  and  scientific  improve¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  In  France,  likewise,  the  exhausted  Antseus, 
when  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  sought,  through  this  Society,  fresh 
contact  with  his  mother  Gaia.  He  rapidly  derived  new  strength  from 
her  touch  ;  and  now,  with  that  strength  wisely  increased  by  co-opera¬ 
tion,  he  seems  to  teach  us  a  most  timely  and  useful  lesson. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

DIE  KRISE  DER  UNGARISCHEN  VERFASSUNG.  Von  Dr. 

OsKAB  Jiszi.  [25  pp.  8vo.  Politzer.  Budapest,  1912.] 
Unpretending  as  this  pamphlet  is,  it  will  come  opportunely  to 
English  readers  desirous  of  understanding  what  the  constitutional 
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rioting  in  Hungary  is  about.  There  was,  at  the  time,  said  to  be  only 
one  man  in  England  who  understood  tbe  Schleswig-Holstein  question ; 
and  probably  there  are  not  more  who  understand  the  Hungarian. 
Accordingly,  even  an  ex  parte  guide,  who  really  explains,  should  be 
welcome.  There  is  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  there  are  false 
charges  and  unjustified  demands  advanced  on  either  side.  However, 
Dr.  Jiiszi’s  pamphlet  has  the  merit,  while  entering  into  some  of  the 
special  questions  now  so  obstreperously  discussed  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  and  press,  of  laying  an  instructive  finger  upon  the  under¬ 
lying  point  of  mischief  which  is  in  truth  the  cause  of  most  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  discontent  and  contention. 

Hungary,  with  all  its  well-known  aspirations  for  “liberty”  and 
with  a  Constitution — ^as  constitutionalists  are  proud  to  boast — almost 
as  old  as  our  Magna  Charta,  is  a  distinctly  oligarchically  governed, 
landlord-ridden  country.  The  soil  is  partitioned  in  enormous  latifundia, 
such  as,  according  to  Pliny’s  saying,  perdidere  Italiam,  and  the 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  nobility,  very  generous,  very 
patriotic,  very  determined  in  its  resistance  to  foreign  over-ruling,  but 
selfish  and  exclusive  at  home.  Dr«  J&szi,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Kolozsv&r,  quotes  some  interesting  statistics  to  bring 
this  home.  Thus,  no  less  than  31*19  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  kingdom  is  the  property  of  only  *09  per  cent,  of  the  collective 
number  of  landowners,  1945  persons  among  them  owning  nearly  nine¬ 
teen  million  acres,  apart  from  forests  and  pastures.  That  leaves  about 
six  million  of  the  rural  population  landless,  and  in  a  condition  of 
proletarians.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  about  1,200,000  children 
go  wholly  without  schooling,  Another  consequence  of  landlord  rule, 
such  as  is  said  to  make  the  class  of  large  landlords  omnipotent  in 
Parliament,  is  alleged  to  be  that  taxation  is  quite  unfairly  favourable 
to  their  interest.  And  a  third  is  that,  in  spite  of  favouring  oppor¬ 
tunities,  industries  remain  backward.  The  root  of  the  matter,  so  Dr. 
J;^zi  insists,  is  the  people’s  demand  for  an  extended,  secret  suffrage. 
To  a  great  extent  his  exposition  is  correct. 

Henry  W.  Wolpf. 

THE  TAKIFF  PROBLEM.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Third  Edition  with 
the  Additional  Chapter  of  the  Second  Edition  and  a  new  Intro¬ 
duction.  [xxxiv,  269  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1911.] 

Professor  Ashley’s  admirable  work  on  the  Tarifi  Problem  is  too 
well-known  to  require  a  detailed  description  on  the  appearance  of  its 
new  edition.  For  this  is  simply  a  reprint  of  its  second,  or,  except  for 
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one  chapter,  its  first,  edition.  The  author,  and  I  think  rightly,  has 
decided  not  to  attempt  the  task  of  re-writing  it ;  for  it  puts  the  case  for 
tariff  revision  on  broad  general  grounds,  which  appear  to  be  little,  if 
at  all,  upset  by  the  events  that  have  since  taken  place.  The  new  part 
of  this  edition,  therefore,  consists  in  the  Introduction,  in  which  he  has 
“  put  some  of  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  subsequent  passage  of 
years,”  and  this  very  able  and  illuminating  piece  of  work  well  merits 
some  conuderation. 

It  is  significant,  in  the  first  place,  that  later  developments  have 
tended,  almost  without  exception,  to  confirm  the  author  in  the  views 
to  which  he  first  gave  expression  in  the  summer  of  1903,  and  have 
even  in  some  cases  strengthened  them.  For  instance,  he  writes  in  one 
place  :  “  I  must  confess  that  on  this  point  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain 
development  in  my  own  position.  I  am  myself  more  sympathetic 
towards  the  plan  of  a  low  general  tariff  as  a  basis  both  for  preference 
and  for  negotiation  than  I  was  eight  years  ago.  The  fear  that  thereby 
certain  sweated  industries  may  be  undesirably  protected  has  been 
considerably  lessened  by  recent  legislation  as  to  wages  boards,  and  by 
the  tightening  up  of  the  fair  wages  clause  in  public  contracts.” 

And  this,  on  the  whole,  illustrates  the  general  tendency.  Whilst 
we  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  “  facts  have  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  the  tariff  case,”  the  supporters  of  the  latter,  with  hardly  an  ex¬ 
ception,  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  whilst  among  its  opponents  modifications  of  opinion  are  tAlring 
place.  This  gives  the  clear  and  decided  statements  of  Professor  Ashley’s 
introduction  a  special  interest,  and  a  few  of  the  points  he  raises  may  be 
briefly  considered. 

Possibly  too  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  decrease  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  For  against  this  it  can 
be  urged  quite  legitimately  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  last  few 
years  such  a  decline  may  be,  and  in  fact  has  been,  consistent  with  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  actual  amount  of  such  exports.  Here  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ashley  appears  to  me  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  a  minor  point 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  fact,  that  this  increase  in  trade 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  employment, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Rightly,  however,  he  insists  on  the  dangerous 
tendency  exhibited  in  the  increase,  both  in  the  amount  and  percentage, 
of  our  coal  exports,  and  he  is  on  firm  ground  in  dealing  with  shipping 
and  the  entrepot  business.  Here  again  the  actual  increase  in  tonnage 
and  transactions  is  considerable,  but  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
that  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  author  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for 
his  view  that  this  country  is  not  obtaining  an  adequate  share  of  the 
increase  of  the  world’s  business. 
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As  regards  what  he  describes  as  “  the  competition  in  our  home 
market  of  those  foreign  mtmufacturers  whose  market  is  wider  than 
ours,  and  who  may  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  on  a  larger 
scale  and  at  a  less  cost,”  Professor  Ashley  admits,  but  without  other¬ 
wise  modifying  his  views,  that  “  the  pressure  has  not  made  itself  felt 
quite  so  quickly  as  might  fairly  have  been  expected,”  and  this  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  growth  of  the  Trust  movement  in  Great  Britain,  which  has 
enabled  British  manufacturers  to  check  this  development  in  certain 
important  industries.  Professor  Ashley  quotes  the  case  of  the  Steel 
Syndicate,  and  similar  instances  may,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  Probably  other  causes  have  been  at  work. 
The  late  depression  in  Germany  and  America,  fierce  though  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  of  unusually  short  duration,  and  so  far  there  was 
less  need  of  unloading  surplus  stocks  on  the  English  market.  Even 
so,  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  imports  during  the  years  of  depression 
in  some  branches  of  manufacture,  notably  steel  billets. 

The  argument  as  regards  trusts,  indeed,  needs  further  consideration, 
and  in  some  ways  the  tendency  thereto  of  a  system  of  “  Insular  Free 
Trade  ”  may  be  even  more  marked  than  Professor  Ashley  is  inclined 
to  hold.  High  tariffs  tend  to  cause  two  things — a  large  and  rapid 
development  of  industry,  and  therefore  of  national  production,  and 
secondly  a  combination  of  manufacturers  to  keep  up  prices  behind  the 
tariff  walls.  Usually  this  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  a  large 
export  business,  in  addition  to  the  home  trade.  The  result  is  that  a 
Trust  is  formed,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase,  often  a  very 
large  one,  in  production,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  workman  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  employment  and  earnings.  Contrast  with  this  the  probable 
course  of  events  under  Insular  Free  Trade,  with  severe  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Here  temporary  low  prices  hit  the  bulk  of  the  producers 
heavily,  and  only  those  with  large  resources,  an  assured  position  and 
the  power  of  producing  on  a  very  large  scale  can  “  live  the  pace.”  The 
weaker  firms,  and  many  of  those  of  moderate  size,  are  gradually  driven 
from  the  market,  and  the  national  production  suffers  a  check,  if  not  a 
positive  decline.  This  in  time  facilitates  the  formation  of  a  combine 
of  the  bigger  firms,  which  is  strong  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  its 
foreign  competitors,  and  under  shelter  of  a  trade  agreement  raises 
prices  much  as  is  done  behind  a  tariff  wall.  The  main  difference  appears 
to  be  that  under  Protection  the  process  of  development  is  accompanied 
by  at  least  a  very  considerable  increase  of  production,  and  that  under 
Free  Trade  it  is  more  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  stagnation,  decline, 
or  at  best  a  hampering  of  development. 

Finally  a  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  one  remarkable  feature 
of  the  last  decade  (1901-1910)  in  Great  Britain — that  is  to  say,  the 
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coincidence  of  an  enormous  increase  in  foreign  trade  with  a  level  of 
employment  far  below  the  average.  First  there  was  a  depression  of 
considerable  length,  much  aggravated  by  increasing  imports  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  in  some  cases  by  actual  dumping.  Then  followed  two 
better  years  with  booming  foreign  trade  (1906-1907),  in  which  the 
imemplojnncnt  returns  were  very  much  greater  than  those  of  previous 
trade  booms,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  very  fierce  depression  of 
1908-1909,  which  in  a  number  of  trades  must  have  been  about  the 
worst  on  record. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  this.  Increased  importation  in  the 
previous  decade  had  tended  to  affect  injuriously  a  number  of  small 
trades,  and  appears  to  have  caused  an  unduly  large  number  to  flow 
into  other  trades,  notably  building,  which  as  a  result  became  over¬ 
stocked  with  labour.  Later  on,  the  increased  imports  in  certain  trades, 
by  checking  their  development,  reacted  unfavourably  on  others. 
Fewer  factories,  for  instance,  required  to  be  built,  and  this  still 
further  depressed  the  building  trade,  which  was  not  the  only  one 
affected. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  under  the  circumstances  if  much  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  trade  was  not  offset  by  an  even  greater  loss  in  the 
home  market.  Many  of  the  imported  goods  displaced  home  products, 
and  goods  of  English  manufacture  were  exported  in  payment  for  them 
instead  of  finding  a  market  at  home.  The  result  of  this  was  a  total 
decrease  in  the  national  output.  One  set  of  producers  lost  their  market, 
the  other  exchanged  a  home  for  a  foreign  market,  with  little  or  no  gain 
on  balance,  whilst  the  nation  lost.  That  much  of  the  expansion  of 
the  last  few  years  is  due  to  general  stagnation  in  the  home  market 
caused  directly  by  increased  importation  and  indirectly  by  the  lack 
of  confidence  thus  engendered,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny.  For  this 
alone  appears  to  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  failure  of  such  an 
enormous  development  of  foreign  trade  to  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  on  employment. 

This  in  my  view  is  a  feature  of  the  recent  situation  on  which  Professor 
Ashley  might  have  laid  more  stress ;  but  in  a  limited  space,  some 
only  of  the  arguments  against  the  existing  system  of  Free  Trade 
can  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  an  Introduction,  and  the  author  has 
in  the  space  at  his  disposal  made  a  very  strong  case  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  his  book.  And  no  less  an  authority 
than  Adolf  Wagner  declares  that  these  have  been  “  by  no  means 
overthrown.” 


N.  B.  Dearle. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  OXFORD.  By  C.  Violet  Butlee. 

[262  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6<2.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  London, 

1912.] 

Devolution  is  in  the  air,  and  its  influence  is  proving  beneficial  to  the 
study  of  History  and  of  Sociology.  We  realize  more  than  our  fathers 
that  the  great  generalizations  of  History  are  best  illustrated — or 
disproved — by  concentrating  attention  on  a  small,  coherent  area. 
Thus  Miss  Violet  Butler’s  excellent  study  of  Social  Conditions  in  Oxford 
is  of  more  than  local  interest.  The  continuity  and  “  centrality  ”  of 
the  little  town’s  history  give  it  a  peculiar  flavour  which  similar  re> 
searches  usually  lack.  Miss  Butler  makes  good  use  of  this  advantage 
in  her  preliminary  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  old  Oxford.  But 
modem  conditions  are  her  chief  concern,  and  all  who  have  lived  on 
the  collegiate  surface  of  Oxford  should  be  interested  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  basis  on  which  their  life  rested.  Even  the  Dream  City 
has  drains  and  slums  and  City  Fathers,  and  the  habits  of  undergraduate 
and  don  have  their  influence  on  an  “  other  world  ”  which  is  more  or 
less  hidden  from  temporary  residents.  The  presence  of  the  University 
is  the  great  differentiating  factor  in 'the  life  of  Oxford,  and  its  influence 
protrudes  into  most  of  Miss  Butler’s  chapters. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  such  a  study  as  this  is  cheering  or  depressing. 
It  reveals  a  great  deal  of  want  and  wastage,  a  great  deal  of  high  moral 
effort :  a  great  deal  done  and  a  great  deal  left  to  do.  Our  distant 
predecessors  in  Oxford  seem  to  have  had  much  the  same  social  ideals 
as  ourselves,  and  we  seem  as  unable  as  they  were  to  realize  them  in 
practice.  On  the  whole,  the  lesson  that  emerges  most  clearly  is  the 
need  for  careful  study  and  the  need  for  more  organization  of  well- 
meaning  effort.  Miss  Butler’s  conclusion  lays  wise  emphasis  on 
this : — 

“  At  present  a  mass  of  workers  of  different  grades  are  wasting  each 
other’s  experience  while  a  little  mutual  understanding  would  make 
them  far  more  effective.  You  may  have  the  district  visitor  and  the 
mother’s-meeting  lady  mourning  separately  over  a  sick  baby,  while 
the  neighbours  gloomily  help  to  nurse  it,  and  the  insurance  collector 
shakes  his  head  sympathetically  over  its  prospects,  when  a  notice 
sent  to  the  town  hall  would  probably  lead  to  the  cure  of  the  sanitary 
defects  that  caused  its  illness ;  you  may  have  the  relieving  officer 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  an  ill-tended  and  destitute  old  woman 
to  come  into  the  workhouse,  while  the  only  person  who  has  any  influence 
over  her,  the  young  minister  from  the  neighbouring  chapel,  is  quite 
ignorant  of,  and  therefore  unable  to  support  his  sensible  intentions ; 
you  may  have  two  admirably  organized  committees  of  enlightened 
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societies  racking  their  brains  to  devise  means  of  relieving  the  destitution 
of  an  out-of-work  man  and  his  family,  when  church  or  chapel  are  giving 
their  help,  and  an  ‘  unemployed  relief  ’  committee  supplies  grocery 
tickets,  and  what  is  really  wanted  is  that  some  one  of  his  own  class 
should  keep  the  man  from  drinking  when  he  has  a  chance  of  work  ” 
(p.  249). 

Probably  this  overlapping  is  worse  in  Oxford  than  elsewhere.  There 
is  a  gulf  between  University  and  Town  which  is  not  easily  bridged, 
and  the  lines  of  social  reform  are  apt  to  nm  parallel  on  either  side  of  it. 
Also  theories  abound,  and  clashing  generates  nothing  but  heat.  Com¬ 
mittees  unrelated  to  each  other  only  reproduce  on  a  larger  scale  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  private  charity.  They  have  each  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done  officially  and  privately  towards  the  ends  they  all 
desire  in  common.  This  is  a  task  in  which  the  local  branch  of  the 
C.S.U.  might  profitably  co-operate. 

W.  H.  Fyfe. 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION.  By  Edwin  A.  Pratt.  [259  pp. 

Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1912.] 

The  idea  of  co-operation  is  very  much  in  the  air  just  now,  and  probably 
there  is  nowhere  greater  need  for  it  than  in  the  domain  of  agriculture. 
For  not  only  is  agriculture  still  the  greatest  of  our  industries,  but  it 
concerns  the  very  vitab  of  our  national  welfare.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Return  for  1908  places  agriculture  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  an  annual 
output  of  £150,800,000,  mining  and  quarrying  coming  next  with  an 
output  of  £118,759,000.  Mr.  Pratt  shows  that  there  is  no  need  to 
despair  of  the  future  of  our  country  life,  for  though  the  times  may  be 
bad,  some  improvement  has  already  been  effected  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  there  is  even  greater  hope  for  the  future. 

This  book  gives  us  a  brief  account  of  agricultural  organization  since 
1891,  and  in  more  detail  the  history  of  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  since  it  was  founded  imder  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Yerburgh 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  application  of  co¬ 
operative  methods  to  land-renting,  credit,  insurance,  dairying,  and 
transport,  in  which  the  A.  0.  S.  has  played  a  large  part.  There  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  could  only  be  overcome  by 
monotonous  spade  work.  Our  excellent  farmer  is  essentially  con¬ 
servative  in  his  habits,  his  mind  works  slowly,  and  he  has  lost  terribly 
in  the  past  by  sheer  ignorance  of  existing  facilities  for  his  benefit. 
Moreover,  he  is  independent  by  nature  and  very  suspicious  of  any 
system  of  give  and  take.  For  instance,  as  Mr.  ftatt  points  out,  the 
failure  of  Lord  Winchelsea  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  in 
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1892-99  was  largely  due  to  undervaluing  the  human  element  in  the 
situation.  Excessive  tact  is  required  in  any  attempt  to  teach  him  new 
methods  ;  co-operative  selling,  for  example,  should  precede  co-operative 
buying,  which  should  only  be  introduced  when  the  idea  of  co-operation 
has  been  understood,  and  its  benefits  have  been  felt. 

It  will  be  clear  that  co-operation  affords  the  best  chance  to  small¬ 
holders  of  establishing  themselves.  Both  political  parties  are  anxious 
to  bring  small  holdings  into  existence,  and  the  need  for  co-operative 
methods  is  equally  apparent,  whether  the  small-holders  are  freeholders, 
tenants  of  individual  landlords  or  tenants  of  public  bodies ;  in  every 
case  they  must  combine  to  purchase  their  plant  and  to  dispose  of  their 
produce,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  competitive  market. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  book,  then,  may  be  warmly  commended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  premier  industry.  It  is  full  of  information,  and  the 
arguments  are  supported  by  ample  though  not  superabundant 
statistics.  There  are  chapters  on  co-operation  abroad  and  in  Ireland, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  England 
which  deserves  special  attention.  Finally,  the  book  is  entirely  free 
from  political  bias. 

J.  H.  Blaksley. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  PRICES.  By  Walter 
T.  Layton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
[xl,  155  pp.  2«.  fid.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1912.] 

Prices,  that  is  to  say  the  values  of  commodities  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  money,  are  found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  to  exhibit  variations 
of  two  kinds.  There  are  “  relative  ”  changes  which  affect  some  com¬ 
modities  and  not  others,  which  are  often  sudden  and  short-lived,  and 
which  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  clear  cause  or  combination  of 
causes ;  and  there  are  “  general  ”  or  cyclical  changes,  which  affect  the 
great  bulk  of  commodities  simultaneously,  which  extend  over  periods 
of  years,  and  which  are  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Mr.  La3don 
compares  the  former  to  the  movement  of  the  waves,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  tides,  though  the  ebb  and  flow  are  of  course  not  uniform. 
His  excellent  and  clear  little  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  social  conditions. 

The  two  questions  of  most  general  interest  are  the  causes  of  the 
cyclical  variations,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them  upon  different 
classes  in  the  community. 

These  more  extended  changes  operate  so  slowly  that  they  pass 
unnoticed  by  ordinary  people,  but  no  one  who  studies  Mr.  Layton’s 
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chart  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  range  of  varia¬ 
tion.  And  they  are  not  confined  to  separate  countries,  but  are  found 
to  be  world-wide.  If  100  is  taken  as  the  index  number  representing 
wholesale  prices  in  1900,  the  corresponding  number  for  1809  is  262, 
which  is  the  highest,  and  that  for  1896  is  80,  which  is  the  lowest.  Even 
if  the  figures  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century,  during  which 
the  index  number  only  once  fell  below  172,  are  excluded  as  being 
profoimdly  affected  by  the  extraordinary  disturbance  caused  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  variation  is  astonishing.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  firm  grasp  of  the  fact  that  prices  were  68  per  cent,  higher 
in  1873  than  in  1896,  and  that  since  1896  there  has  been  a  steady, 
though  irregular,  recovery  is  indispensable  for  an  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

Periods  of  rising  and  of  falling  prices  affect  different  classes  in  different 
ways.  In  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  there  is  a  general  pre¬ 
sumption  that  rising  prices  are  favourable  to  the  rich  and  falling  prices 
to  the  poor.  The  incomes  of  the  former  respond  readily  to  changes 
in  the  price  level,  but  wages  tend  to  rise  less  rapidly  than  profits  when 
prices  rise,  and  to  fall  less  rapidly  when  prices  fall.  Professor  Marshall 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission 
that  a  depression  of  prices,  of  interest  and  of  profit,  was  consistent 
with  a  condition  of  prosperity,  on  the  ground  that  the  employer  got 
less  and  the  employee  more,  and  so  wealth  was  better  distributed, 
which  audacious  paradox  can  only  be  true  within  limits,  for  if  the 
depression  goes  beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  clear  that  both  employer 
and  employee  will  suffer  together. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  nearly  always  are  disturbing  causes  which 
obscure  the  operation  of  these  tendencies,  as  can  be  seen  from  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  last  ninety  years. 

Between  1820  and  the  present  time  there  have  been  two  periods  of 
inflation  of  prices,  culminating  in  1820  and  1873,  and  two  of  depression, 
culminating  in  1849  and  1896.  We  are  now  upon  an  upward  curve, 
which  probably  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest  point.  The  fall  between 
1820  and  1849  was  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  gold, 
which  remained  stationary,  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  currency 
caused  by  the  expanse  of  trade  ;  at  the  same  time  the  working  classes 
got  little  benefit  owing  to  their  helpless,  disorganized  state  and  the 
artificial  maintenance  of  the  high  price  of  wheat  by  the  tariff.  From 
1849  to  1873  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  prices.  A  new  source  of  gold 
was  discovered  in  Australia  and  California  ;  there  was  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  production  of  wealth  in  all  countries,  in  spite  of  the  wars  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties ;  profits  were  high ;  money  wages  and  real  wages 
both  advanced  rapidly ;  there  was  in  fact  a  period  of  industrial 
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prosperity  in  which  all  classes  shared.  Then  came  a  marked  drop,  and 
in  1896  prices  were  lower  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  century.  “  The 
expansion  of  the  world’s  output  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  far  outran 
that  of  any  other  period  of  history.”  New  sources  of  supply  were 
opened  up,  especially  in  the  New  World,  and  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  means  of  communication  and  transmission  made  the  new  pro¬ 
ductions  universally  accessible.  There  was  more  to  be  had  of  every¬ 
thing.  British  agriculture,  no  longer  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  suffered 
severely  from  the  competition  of  foreign  wheat.  Profits  tended  to 
diminish,  but  real  wages  rose  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  though  the 
rise  in  money  wages  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  period. 
Since  1896  there  has  been  a  steady,  though  irregular,  upward  move¬ 
ment,  marked  by  three  booms  in  1900,  1907,  and  1910,  with  inter¬ 
vening  periods  of  depression.  One  clear  cause  of  this  last  rise  b  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
South  African  mines.  Since  1896  no  less  than  £1,000,000,000  of  gold 
has  been  produced,  a  sum  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  whole  world’s 
production  between  1800  and  1860,  and  about  one-third  of  the  world’s 
present  stock.  The  development  of  tariffs  and  trusts  in  foreign  countries 
has  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  money  wages  has  slowed  down,  and  real  wages  have  pro¬ 
bably  fallen  as  well,  though  thb  b  not  so  easy  to  prove,  for  the  com¬ 
modities  consumed  by  the  working  classes  have  not  risen  so  fast  as 
most  things. 

Prices  vary  enormously,  and  their  variation  affects  different  classes 
in  different  ways.  These  are  the  two  salient  features.  Mr.  Layton 
devotes  a  page  or  two  at  the  end  of  hb  book  to  a  statement  of  certain 
proposab  which  have  been  made  to  obvbte  the  inconveniences  and 
hardships  which  result,  but  the  difficulty  and  even  the  danger  of 
interfering  with  tendencies  so  complicated  and  so  far-reaching  is 
obvious.  Meanwhile,  as  he  says,  it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  “  that 
there  should  be  clear  thinking  as  to  the  forces  which  determine  the 
general  level  of  prices,”  and  to  such  clear  thinking  his  own  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution. 


L.  V.  Lester-Garland. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  STATISTICS:  A  Complement  to 
the  Fourth  Edition  of  Mulhall’s  Dictionary  of  Statistics.  By 
Augustus  D.  Webb,  B.Sc.(Econ.).  [xii,  ^2  pp.  Super-royal 
8vo.  Routledge.  London,  1911.] 

The  original  Mulhall  was  a  small  octavo  volume  of  504  pages.  It  has 
grown  and  improved  with  age,  and  now  Mr.  Webb  produces  a  supplement 
.to  it  which  alone  contains  at  least  three  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
original  book  of  1884.  The  reason  why  the  work  is  a  supplement  as 
well  as  a  “  new  dictionary  ”  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  the 
figures  which  appear  in  a  statistical  dictionary  are  constantly  being 
changed  by  lapse  of  time.  Thus  it  stands  by  itself  so  far  as  recent  years 
are  concerned,  while  for  historical  purposes  we  may  still  need  to  turn  to 
Mulhall.  An  excellent  plan  has  been  adopted  of  using  numerical 
references  to  a  long  list  of  authorities.  By  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
enable  the  reader  to  go  at  once  to  the  authority  for  any  statement 
without  the  inordinate  amount  of  waste  of  space  which  would  be 
involved  if  the  authority  was  always  referred  to  by  name. 

THE  STEEL  WORKERS.  By  John  A.  Fitch.  [350  pp.  8vo. 
$1.50.  Charities  Publication  Committee.  New  York,  1911.] 

HOMESTEAD :  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town.  By  Margaret  F. 
Byington.  [310  pp.  8vo.  $1.50.  Charities  Publication  Committee. 
New  York,  1911.] 

Mr.  Paul  Kellogg  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  these 
two  volumes  which  form  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation),  published  imder  his  editorial  direction.  The  two  books 
admirably  supplement  each  other.  Mr.  Fitch  deals  with  the  history 
and  present  conditions  of  the  steel  workers.  He  thereby  does  a  supreme 
service  to  the  cause  of  economic  justice,  for  so  complete  has  been  the 
victory  of  employer  over  employed  in  this  great  industry  that  the  men 
have  been  unable  to  voice  their  claims  and  aspirations.  The  author 
has  confined  himself  to  the  single  task  of  portraying  the  view  of  life  of 
the  operatives.  In  the  companion  volume.  Miss  Byington  describes 
the  home-life  which  is  lived  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the  miUs.  She 
rightly  claims  that  scientific  study  is  more  possible  in  a  community  that 
has  grown  up  round  a  single  plant  than  among  the  complications  of  a 
great  city.  Both  books  are  models  of  lucidity.  Although  adorned 
with  copious  statistics,  and  long  appendices,  they  are  vivid  descriptions 
of  life  in  different  aspects.  It  may  be  added  that  the  printing,  the 
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binding,  and  the  many  illustrationii  are  models  of  how  such  things 
should  be  done.  We  expect  that  this  survey  has  been  and  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  social  reformers. 

TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES.  By  John  Orr,  M.A.  [x,  116  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  King.  London,  1912.] 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  put  forward  the  claims  for  a  single  tax  on 
land  values.  The  argument  rests  on  the  contention  that  all  rates  and 
taxes  are  directly  or  indirectly  a  deduction  from  rent ;  and  from  this 
premise  the  author  concludes  that  it  would  be  an  economic  benefit  if 
all  taxation  were  imposed  immediately  on  land.  But  to  this  it  must  be 
objected  that  the  premise  is  insufficiently  proved ;  and  secondly,  that 
we  are  not  told  how  such  a  system  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  afiect  all 
members  of  the  commrmity  in  just  proportion.  It  is  difficult  to  accept 
Mr.  Orr’s  view  that  a  land  tax  of  lOs.  or  12«.  in  the  pound  would  leave 
the  landlord  better  ofi  than  he  is  at  present.  Not  only  would  the 
landlord  be  seriously  affected,  but  also  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
more  dependent  an  individual  is  upon  land  for  his  livelihood,  the  more 
he  would  suffer  from  such  a  system  of  .taxation. 

Mr.  Orr  gives  us  a  new  definition  of  rent.  “  Economic  rent  is  that 
part  of  wealth  which  has  been  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labour  in  common  services,  as  distinguished  from  interest  and 
wages,  those  parts  which  have  been  produced  by  the  expenditure  of 
private  capital  and  labour  ”  (p.  58).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  definition  will  supersede  Ricardo’s,  which,  though  perhaps  incom¬ 
plete,  contains  the  general  truth. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  BUSINESS.  By  Edward  Grubb,  M.A. 

[128  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  Unwin.  London,  1912.] 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  by  the  editor  of  the  British  Friend, 
on  a  subject  which  is  often  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  quite  needless 
confusion  of  thought — viz.  “  Whether  the  whole  of  our  competitive 
system  of  business  can  or  cannot  be  brought  under  the  law  of  Christ.” 
Mr.  Grubb  is  inclined  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  though 
with  certain  important  qualifications.  The  chapters  in  which  he 
defines  the  “  Present  System,”  and  considers  how  far  competition  is 
compatible  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  justice,  service  and  progress, 
are  particularly  instructive.  He  argues  that  “  Competition  is  rather  a 
result  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  modern  industry  is  founded  than 
itself  the  basis  ”  (p.  36).  In  dealing  with  Socialism  as  a  possible  solution, 
Mr.  Grubb  contends  that  “  Socialism  as  a  method  of  industrial  life  must 
be  judged  by  its  expediency,  and  that  the  question  cannot  be  decided 
on  abstract  grounds  of  justice  ”  (p.  111). 
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RAILWAYS  AND  NATIONALIZATION.  By  Edwin  A.  Peatt.  [xii., 
455  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  net.  The  Railway  Gazette.  London, 
1911.] 

Recent  events  have  again  brought  the  question  of  Railway  National¬ 
ization  into  prominence  ;  and  those  who  want  a  statement  of  the  case 
against  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  this  country  will  find  it  in 
Mr.  Pratt’s  book.  He  has  put  together,  in  popular  form,  a  large  amount 
of  relevant  information  from  his  own  point  of  view,  including  a  review 
of  the  financial  results  of  the  State  management  of  railways  in  other 
countries.  As  an  alternative,  he  recommends  the  railway  companies 
to  develope  their  policy  of  combinations  or  agreements. 

OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Lee 
Weluno  Sqdier.  [361  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  6d.  net.  Mac¬ 
millan.  New  York,  1912.] 

Here  we  have  a  book  on  one  of  the  inunediate  social  problems  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  fills  a  visible  gap,  as  it  claims  to  do,  in  the  socio¬ 
logical  literature  of  America,  it  may  be  of  interest  and  of  some  profit  to 
Americans.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  value  to  Englishmen,  especially 
now  that  we  have  decided  for  ourselves  what  principle  of  relief  for  the 
aged  to  adopt.  The  book  is  not  philosophical  or  scientific,  but  some  of 
its  detailed  evidence,  based  on  answers  to  letters  addressed  to  various 
industrial  companies,  may  be  found  suggestive.  The  author  believes 
in  the  socialistic  solution  of  the  problem,  but  hardly  proves  his  case. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Tj^E  have  all  heard  enough  of  the  old  economic  doctrine  of 
laissez-Jaire,  with  its  theory  of  an  industrial  order  based 
on  the  purest  selfishness  but  working  out  (by  some  miracle)  a 
common  good  to  which  it  paid  no  attention.  And  we  are  almost 
equally  tired  of  that  Marxian  Socialism,  fatalistic  and  uninspiring, 
which,  while  opposing  laissez-faire,  accepted  some  of  its  most 
erroneous  assumptions.  The  miracle  of  the  economic  revolution 
which  will  bring  the  millennium  is  not  now  in  much  credit ;  and 
most  Socialists  are  content  to  work  for  piecemeal  reform  and 
“  palliatives.”  We  thought  we  had  done  with  these  doctrines. 
Yet  we  find  reformers  of  the  present  day  reviving  the  doctrine 
of  industrial  selfishness  ;  and,  since  they  are  reformers  and  must 
have  something  to  hope  for,  placing  their  trust  in  some  conversion 
or  revolution,  as  dramatic  as  that  of  Marx,  which  will  christianize 
the  social  order.  They  repudiate  the  industrial  and  social  basis 
of  our  society,  and  yet  profess  to  believe  in  its  future.  But  where 
and  how  in  such  a  society  is  to  be  bom  the  force  that  shall  bring 
regeneration  ?  To  what  will  it  appeal,  if  the  basis,  industrial  and 
social,  is  unsound  ?  If  the  foundations  were  sound,  something 
might  be  built  on  them  r  as  it  b,  the  only  hope  is  a  miracle,  and 
miracles  of  that  kind  certainly  ”  do  not  happen.” 

The  existing  social  and  industrial  order  is  not  something  that 
has  come  about  by  chance  or  by  the  operation  of  some  force 
external  to  and  independent  of  human  will  and  effort.  It  has 
been  made  by  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  wisdom  and  foUy,  the 
efforts  and  sufferings  of  generations.  Whatever  of  virtue  and 
wisdom  we  and  our  ancestors  possess  or  have  possessed  has 
necessarily  its  expression  in  it.  That  they  had,  and  that  we  have, 
aspirations  unfulfilled  is  true  but  irrelevant.  An  aspiration  which 
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remains  mere  aspiration  and  does  not  find  in  some  way  its  own 
fulfilment  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  an  excuse  for  the  imperfections  of  the  actual  social  order.  So 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable,  in  face  of  these  repudiations  of  the 
basis  of  society,  to  ask  with  some  impatience  (after  Plato),  "  Do 
you  imagine  that  this  social  order  came  out  of  the  rocks  or  out  of 
the  trees,  and  not  out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  living  men  ?  ” 
The  fact  that  it  was  never  imagined  and  executed  as  a  whole 
by  any  single  man  or  group  of  men  ought  not  to  cause  us  to  doubt 
our  collective  responsibility.  It  belongs  to  us  ;  it  is  sustained  by 
our  will ;  it  is  the  bed  we  have  made  and  have  to  lie  upon.  The 
repudiation  of  the  basis  is  mere  idle  talk  unless  it  means  and  carries 
with  it  the  alteration  of  the  basis. 


The  programme  of  recasting  the  basis  of  society  is  a  programme 
of  revolution ;  and  the  kind  of  revolution  which  it  implies  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  miracles  that  “  do  not  happen.”  Revolution  of 
a  kind,  violent  upheavals  accompanied  by  licence  and  bloodshed, 
do  indeed  sometimes  occur;  but  the  sudden  surface  movement, 
which  wins  it  the  name  of  revolution,  is  in  itself  a  disaster  and  a 
set-off  to  whatever  good  was  accomplished  by  the  process  to 
which  it  was  incidental.  The  cause  of  such  an  upheaval,  and  the 
root  of  whatever  advance  is  made,  is  a  spiritual  growth,  a  maturing 
purpose,  which  has  been  forcibly  prevented  from  finding  fit  expres¬ 
sion.  Where  revolution  is  not  based  on  such  a  demand,  it  is  mere 
noise  and  waste  and  bloodshed.  Where  revolution  has  meaning 
and  value,  it  has  it  as  expressing  a  spiritual  fact  which  is  growth 
or  development  and  not  revolution.  To-day  the  possibility  of 
such  repression  as  caused  French  political  development  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  take  the  form  of  revolution  is,  one  might 
hope,  at  least  in  Western  Europe,  finally  removed.  If  so,  there 
is  no  place  for  revolution.  “  True,”  say  the  Revolutionaries, 
”  but  you  misunderstand  :  it  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  physical,  revolu¬ 
tion  that  we  demand.”  Of  course,  if  the  basis  is  spiritual,  as  we 
have  maintained,  and  a  new  basis  is  required,  what  is  demanded 
must  be  a  new  heart.  A  new  heart,  however,  has  to  be  made  out 
of  the  old,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  is  long  and  gradual : 
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the  change  is  never  really  sudden.  And,  besides,  the  programme 
is  political  and  can  only  find  execution  through  piecemeal  change 
and  legislation.  That  is  disheartening  work  :  each  step  in  advance 
is  lamentably  short  and  not  every  step  is  an  advance. 


Here  more  than  anywhere  faith  is  needed,  faith  in  the  basis 
of  the  social  order,  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  For  it  is  not  faith 
but  credulity  to  suppose  that  legislation  can  create  the  new  heart 
that  is  wanted.  In  short,  the  spiritual  revolution  is  a  baseless 
dream :  spirit  must  come  out  of  spirit  by  the  laws  of  spiritual 
growth.  The  reformer  has  no  alternative  but  to  “  trust  the 
people  ”  ;  and  that  trust  is  patriotism,  a  belief  in  the  basis  of  the 
social  order.  Inspired  by  such  a  faith  he  may  hope  to  help 
society  on  a  little  ;  but  the  proposal  to  alter  its  basis  is  as  futile 
as  a  proposal  to  stop  or  alter  the  motions  of  the  earth  from  a 
position  on  its  surface.  You  cannot  remove  your  own  standing- 
ground.  By  a  continuous  process  of  change  the  new  order  is  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  old.  That  must  be  the  hope  of  the  Beformer 
unless  he  is  a  believer  in  Bevolutions.  But  to  have  that  hope 
is  to  recognize  that  the  present  contains  the  germ  of  something 
great ;  and  the  more  ambitious  the  programme  of  reform  and  the 
nearer  its  realization  is  thought  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  demand 
for  faith  in  the  present.  It  is  only  those  whose  pride  in  their 
country  rests  upon  its  past  who  can  afford  to  despise  its  present. 
The  discontent  proper  to  the  reformer  should  be  combined  with  a 
fundamental  faith  and  patience  which  is  at  once  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  propaganda  of  revolution  and  the  indispensable  basis  of  real 
reform. 


We  wish  to  commend  to  our  readers  a  recent  Oxford  book, 
published  under  the  title  of  Foundations.  It  does  not  fall 
directly  within  the  special  sphere  of  the  Esonomic  Beoiew ;  but 
all  of  the  seven  authors  are  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
and  the  ethical  and  religious  facts  and  principles  which  they  discuss 
are  of  the  highest  social  value.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  and 
admiration  for  the  general  tone  and  method  of  the  book.  It 
represents  “  an  expression  of  a  corporate  mind,”  tempered  by  a 
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frank  recognition  of  individual  differences  of  opinion  or  emphasis. 
The  ideas  of  continuity  and  progress,  of  corporate  authority  and 
individual  responsibility,  are  equally  recognized.  “  The  more 
united  the  Church  becomes,”  we  are  told,  “  the  more  necessary 
is  it  that  individual  members  should  have  and  exercise  freedom  of 
criticism.”  And,  indeed,  so  far  as  these  Essays  are  critical  of 
generally  accepted  beliefs,  nothing  could  be  more  irreproachable 
than  the  modest  restraint  of  the  form  in  which  the  newer  views 
are  submitted  for  consideration.  Above  all,  we  entirely  approve 
of  the  effort  to  meet  “  the  modem  mind  ”  on  its  own  ground,  to 
get  down  to  moral  values  in  the  use  of  religious  terms,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  their  ”  cash  value  in  terms  of  moral  experience.” 


If  we  venture  to  criticize  at  all,  it  will  be  in  regard  to  a  few 
obiter  dicta  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  essayists.  Here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  they  have  not  been  quite  critical  enough  of  popular 
views.  They  are  so  oppressed  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  Church 
in  matters  of  social  reform,  as  judged  by  her  own  ideal  standard, 
that  they  are  too  much  inclined  to  adopt  as  their  own  some  of 
the  more  casual  judgments  of  the  moment  which  are  bandied  about 
by  controversialists.  For  instance,  such  sentences  as  the  following 
will  really  not  bear  investigation.  Modem  civilization  is  mani¬ 
fested,  we  are  told,  in  “  an  industrial  order  which  denies  God  and 
prostitutes  man.”  “  A  Christian  Church  whose  members  are  also 
members  of  an  almost  pagan  society  will  not  achieve  very  much.” 
“  The  early  Church  tolerated  slavery  ;  the  contemporary  Church 
tolerates  sweating.”  No  doubt  such  occasional  remarks  are  not 
meant  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  And  the  proper  antidote 
may  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  as,  for  example,  when  we  are 
assured  that  “  never  before  in  history  has  the  real  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  had  more  influence  on  national  and  social  life.”  Still  we 
feel  bound  to  make  a  gentle  protest  against  the  use  of  extravagant 
language  even  by  our  best  friends.  It  is  really  not  fair  to  suggest 
that  trade  and  business  are  ”  dominated  by  competitive  selfish¬ 
ness,”  or  that  the  whole  community  is  “  possessed  by  the  spirit 
that  leads  to  industrial  wars.”  The  characteristic  fact  of  last 
year’s  industrial  history  is  not  that  we  had  more  strikes  than  ever 
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before,  bat  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  never  more  energetic  and 
successful  in  playing  our  part  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  the  lesson  given  to  the  North  Eastern 
Railwaymen  a  few  months  ago  has  also  been  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  other  trade  unionists.  The  workmen  in  any  industry 
have  a  perfect  right  to  strike  for  any  reason  whatever,  even  if  it 
be  an  entirely  stupid  and  quixotic  reason  ;  but  it  is  not  “  playing 
the  game  ”  to  strike  without  giving  the  necessary  legal  notice, 
and  without  complying  with  the  rules  of  their  own  trade  union. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  “  these  spasmodic  strikes,”  not  even 
the  regular  strike  pay.  And  in  this  particular  case  the  men  have 
been  fined  six  days’  wages,  which  may  amount  in  all  to  something 
like  £10,000,  the  whole  of  which  will  come  out  of  their  own  pockets 
and  not  out  of  the  Trade  Union  funds.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  strike,  for  we  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  immediate  census  heUi  in 
itself  had  there  not  been  other  more  serious  grievances  in  the 
background.  Here,  again,  the  more  honest  method  is  to  state  the 
real  reasons  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  raising  a  comparatively 
trivial  issue  with  the  intention  of  developing  other  claims  in  the 
course  of  the  contest. 


There  are  welcome  signs  that  employers  as  a  class  are  beginning 
to  adopt  a  more  enlightened  attitude  towards  the  perennial 
problem  of  wages.  In  the  past  too  many  of  them  have  been 
inclined  to  wait  for  an  express  demand  from  organized  labour  for  a 
rise  in  wages,  even  if  they  were  not  at  once  in  arms  against  any 
such  request  as  essentially  unreasonable  and  a  reflection  on  their 
sense  of  justice.  The  new  policy  is  much  more  enterprising  and 
scientific.  It  is  now  being  recognized  that,  when  the  general 
economic  conditions  justify  a  rise  in  wages,  it  is  both  expedient 
and  right  that  the  existing  rates  of  pay  should  be  readjusted 
at  once  without  waiting  for  a  claim  from  the  workmen.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  the  employers  are  in  a  position  to  gauge 
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the  probable  coarse  of  economic  tendencies  long  before  their 
effects  are  apparent  to  the  ordinary  pubUc. 

In  this  connexion  the  recent  action  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Shipping  Federation  is  very  significant.  Towards  the  end 
of  last  year  the  Council  issued  a  recommendation  to  all  Ship¬ 
owners  urging  them  to  grant  an  increase  in  seamen’s  wages.  And, 
in  fact,  as  from  January  1,  an  increase  of  ten  shillings  per  month 
or  more  has  been  paid  by  all  shipowners  whose  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  under  monthly  articles  of  agreement.  The 
ships  in  this  class  represent  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  “  short  sea  trades,”  where  wages  are  paid  under  the  weekly 
system,  almost  all  the  owners  have  given  increases  of  pay  ranging 
from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  the  latter 
being  the  predominant  rate.  There  is  a  third  class  which  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  above  arrangement.  This  consists  mainly 
of  small  sailing  craft  under  800  tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  whose  crews  as  a  rule  work  “  on  shares  ”  or  under  some 
special  method  of  remuneration.  It  is  a  carious  fact  that,  when 
this  scheme  was  announced,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  ventured  to 
demur  to  the  concession  of  an  unsolicited  advance  of  wages,  on 
the  ground  that  the  officials  of  the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s 
Union  had  not  been  consulted  ! 

We  offer  our  warmest  welcome  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle  on  his 
return  to  England  after  a  three  years’  sojourn  in  Japan.  As  a 
trusty  ally  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Economic 
Review  he  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  us.  His  varied 
experiences,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  then  as  a 
London  curate,  and  latterly  as  a  tutor  among  the  Japanese,  have 
afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  very  diverse  parts  of  the  world.  And  now, 
^niiile  regretting  the  fact  that  his  wife’s  illness  was  the  primary 
reason  for  terminating  his  career  in  the  Far  East,  we  are  glad  to 
offer  our  congratulations  on  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  London,  There  is,  perhaps. 
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more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  A  few 
years  ago  some  people  would  have  been  inclined  to  contrast  the 
ideals  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  with  those  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  There  seemed  to  be  two  alternative 
policies  of  reform :  one  urged  by  those  who  maintained  that,  if 
only  charity  were  administered  strictly  and  scientifically,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  any  other  kind  of  social  reform ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  policy  of  those  who  started  from  the 
maxim  that  what  was  really  wanted  was  not  charity  but  justice. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  two  ideals.  Each  is  perfectly  sound  within  its  own 
proper  sphere  of  action,  and  the  one  is  complementary  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Pringle  happily  combines  the  two  ideals  in  his  own  person, 
and  we  are  confident  that  he  will  continue  to  act  in  both  directions 
without  compromising  either  ideal  or  confusing  their  legitimate 
purposes. 


TRADE  UNIONS,  TRADE  LISTS  AND  THE  LAW. 


rpHE  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Vacher  and  Sons  v. 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  ^  has  made  it  certain  that 
the  exemption  from  Uabilitj  for  tort  conferred  on  Trade  Unions 
by  section  4  (1)  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  is  as  wide  as  its 
plain  words  seem  to  make  it.  The  only  surprising  thing  is 
that  so  acute  a  lawyer  as  Lord  Justice  Farwell  should  have 
thought  it  possible  to  read  into  the  enactment,  so  as  to  restrict 
its  operation,  the  words  “  in  furtherance  or  contemplation  of  a 
trade  dispute,”  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  statute,  and  that 
even  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  should  have  thought  that 
the  enactment  must  be  read  subject  to  some  limitation,  which, 
however,  he  considered  not  to  be  applicable  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  But  apart  from  the  decision  on  this  point  of  law, 
the  case  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
pubUcation  of  Trade  Lists  is  a  valuable  lever  by  which  public 
opinion  may  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  a  standard  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  work.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  give  some 
account  of  the  case  put  forward  by  the  plaintiff  in  their  State¬ 
ment  of  Claim,  which  (as  set  forth  in  the  Law  Reports)  forms  at 
present  the  only  available  source  of  information  as  to  the  facts ; 
for  the  preUminary  point  of  law  as  to  the  effect  of  s.  4  (1)  was 
argued  and  decided  before  the  defendant  Trade  Union  had  put 
in  a  defence  and  before  any  evidence  had  been  given. 

It  appears  that  for  some  time  before  December,  1909,  the 

*  Timu,  Not.  19,  1912 ;  Law  Repoita,  [191S]  A.  C.  73.  Fob  the  facts,  see  the 
tepoBt  of  the  prooeedings  in  the  Ooiut  of  Appeal,  [1912]  3  K.  B.  S47.  The 
pablioation  of  this  article  has  been  delayed  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  a  donbt  (now  set  at 
rest)  whether  the  proceedings  were  not  still  pending  as  against  individaal  ofScers 
of  the  Union.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obliga* 
tkma  to  Lord  Chamwood,  who  read  an  eaily  i»oof  and  kindly  sent  me  some 
oritioisnu  whioh  have  led  to  a  oonaideBable  re-statement  and  amplification  of 
what  I  had  <»iginally  written. 

I 
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plaintiff  company;  who  transact  business  as  printers,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  out  printing  orders  for  a  number  of 
societies  including  the  London  Municipal  Society  and  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  the  defendant  trade  union  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  each  of  these  societies  a  list  headed  “  The 
Compositors’  Fair  List  and  Guide,”  containing  the  names  of 
certain  printers,  including  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  referring  to  the  list  as  “  Our  Fair  List,”  and  requesting 
that  no  orders  should  be  given  to  printers  not  included  in  it. 
In  December,  1909,  the  union  sent  out  a  new  edition  of  the  list, 
from  which  for  the  first  time  the  plaintiff’  name  was  omitted.  It 
began  as  follows  : — 


“The  Compositors’  Fair  List  and  Guide  to  the  London  Printing 
Offices,  comprising  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  offices,  book  and 
magazine  printers,  jobbing  printers,  etc.,  recognized  by  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors.  To  authors,  publishers,  newspaper  proprietors, 
and  all  who  have  to  do  with  book,  newspaper  and  general  printing. 
Before  placing  the  contract  for  your  printing,  satisfy  yourself  that  work 
will  be  executed  by  one  of  the  firms  on  this  list.  These  are  the  only  offices 
at  which  trade  union  compositors  are  employed.  Authors,  when  making 
arrangements  with  their  publishers,  are  specially  requested  to  stipulate 
that  the  printers  of  their  work  shall  be  selected  from  this  list.” 

The  list  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  imion,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“  In  forwarding  the  latest  edition  of  our  Fair  List,  may  I  beg  that 
you  will  consult  this  guide  before  placing  any  further  orders  for 
printing  ?  Owing  to  the  recent  advance  movement  in  the  trade,  there 
have  been  several  important  alterations,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  destroy  the  last  e^tion  sent  to  you.” 

It  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  sending  of  this  list 
and  covering  letter,  the  London  Municipal  Society  and  the 
Christian  Social  Union  had  ceased  to  give  orders  to  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  view  of  the  plaintiffs’  advisers,  these  acts  amounted  to 
a  violation  of  the  plaintiff’  rights  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways : — 

(a)  A  wrongful  conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their  business 
by  publishing  hbels  concerning  them  in  the  way  of  their 
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(h)  The  false  and  malicious  publication  of  libels  concerning  the 
plaintiff,  consisting  in  the  sending  of  the  list  and  accom¬ 
panying  letter,  it  being  alleged  that  “  by  the  said  words 
and  the  removal  and  omission  of  the  plaintifiEs*  name  from 
the  said  list  the  defendants  meant  and  were  understood 
to  mean  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  unfair 
dealings  in  their  business,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  treating  tbeir  employees  harshly  and  imfairly,  that  they 
never  employed  trade-union  compositors,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  were  not  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  orders  for  printing,  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  employ  them  in  their  business  or  otherwise.” 

(c)  A  wrongful  conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their  business 

by  inducing  their  customers  to  cease  to  deal  with  them ; 

(d)  An  allegation  that  in  pursuance  of  such  conspiracy  the 

defendants  wrongfully  and  maliciously  procured  and 
induced  the  London  Municipal  Society  and  the  Christian 
Social  Union  by  threats  and  coercion  towards  them 
respectively  to  cease  to  deal  with  them,  the  threats  and 
coercion  consisting  in  the  sending  of  the  list  and  accom¬ 
panying  letter. 

These  were  all  merely  ways  of  stating  the  various  issues  of 
law  and  of  fact  which  might  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  same 
acts.  In  addition  it  was  alleged  that  in  July,  1911,  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  guilty  of  libel  and  conspiracy  by  reason  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  organizing  secretary  of  the  union  to  the  secretary 
of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  This 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  certain  pamphlets  and  the  annual  report  of 
your  association.  I  have  a  recollection  of  visiting  you  at  your  chambers 
some  eighteen  months  since,  with  regard  to  the  printing  work  which 
was  then  and  is  now  executed  by  a  firm  ”  (apparently  the  plaintifEs) 
“  which  certainly  cannot  be  recognized  as  conforming  to  trade  union 
principles.  My  recollection  of  that  visit  is  that  you  undertook  at  the 
expiration  of  the  printing  contract  to  secure  that  the  work  should  be 
placed  in  a  fair  house,  and  I  regret  to  find  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Under  these  circumstances  you  will  understand  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  your  literature  or  interest  ourselves 
in  any  way  other  than  to  advertise  to  our  members  and  trade  unionisto 
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generally  that  your  failure  to  support  the  trade  union  movement 
should  indicate  to  them  the  inadvisability  of  supporting  your  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

In  substance  the  causes  of  action  set  up  fall  under  two  main 
beads — on  the  one  hand  libel,  on  the  other,  independently  of  libel, 
a  conspiracy  intended  to  cau.se,  and  causing,  damage  to  the 
plaintiff’s  business.  The  allegation  of  a  conspiracy  to  publish 
libels  need  not  here  be  considered  as  a  separate  head,  for  though 
such  an  allegation  may  give  the  plaintiff  some  procedural  advan¬ 
tage,  it  could  not  be  well  supported  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  Uke  the  present,  without  evidence  of  the  actual  publication 
of  libel. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  shortly  the  main  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  a  civil  action  for  Ubel  can  succeed,  and  the 
main  defences  which  may  be  open  to  one  who  is  sued  in  such  an 
action.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  publication  in  writing 
or  print  or  by  permanent  signs.’  In  the  second  place,  what  is 
published  must  refer  to  the  plaintiff.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  reference  to  him  by  name,  or  that  the 
reference  whether  direct  or  by  implication  must  be  to  him  alone. 
But  an  attack  on  the  character  of  a  large  class  {e.g.  “  Company 
promoters  are  dishonest  persons,”  “  Trade  Unionists  scamp  their 
work  ”)  gives  no  right  of  action  to  a  member  of  that  class,  unless 
he  can  show  that  in  the  context  or  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  words  were  used  there  was  a  particular  reference  to  himself. 
The  precise  limits  between  the  general  and  the  particular  in  such 
cases  are  not  capable  of  legislative  definition,  but  must  be  left  to 
the  appreciation  of  judge  and  jury  within  their  respective  spheres 
in  each  case.  Thirdly,  the  pubUcation  must  be  of  something 
defamatory — that  is,  it  must,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  be  “  calculated 
to  bring  the  plaintiff  into  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,”  or  must 
amount  to  a  charge  of  dishonest  or  improper  conduct  or  incom¬ 
petence  or  insolvency  in  trade,  profession  or  employment. 

Here  we  must  notice,  on  the  one  hand,  that  words  ambiguous  or 
apparently  innocent  or  even  laudatory  (”  Brutus  is  an  honourable 
man  ”)  may,  in  a  particular  context  or  particular  circumstances 
bear  a  defamatory  meaning  (technically  an  innuendo) ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  an  allegation  of  conduct  which  incurs  the  censure 
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or  illwill  of  a  particular  class,  but  which  is  not  opposed  to  the 
standard  of  morality  or  propriety  accepted  among  ordinary  people 
{e.g.  an  allegation  that  a  workman  is  a  ringleader  of  the  nine* 
hours  system  ”)  is  not  defamatory. 

A  person  sued  in  such  an  action  may  defend  himself,  if  he  admits 
the  publication,  by  proving  the  truth  of  what  he  has  said,  by 
showing  that  the  publication  was  made  upon  a  “  privileged 
occasion,”  or  by  pleading  that  what  he  said  was  “  a  fair  comment  ” 
on  matters  of  public  interest.  The  proof  of  the  truth  is  in  a  civil 
action  a  complete  defence,  which  cannot  be  defeated  by  showing 
that  the  publication  was  made  from  any  motives  however  spiteful 
or  improper.  The  defence  of  privilege  extends  to  allegations  made 
erroneously,  but  is  restricted  to  classes  of  cases  somewhat  narrowly 
defined  {e.g.  confidential  communications  from  a  former  to  an 
intending  employer  about  the  character  of  a  servant)  in  which  a 
recognized  legal  or  moral  duty  to  give  information,  or  the  interest 
of  the  person  giving  or  receiving  it,  or  of  the  public,  is  considered 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  exempted  from  liability.  Apart 
from  the  cases,  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion,  of  absolute 
privilege,  such  a  defence  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  the 
allegation  was  made  maliciously — that  is,  in  bad  faith,  or  for 
purposes  other  than  that  for  the  furtherance  of  which  the  privilege 
exists.  The  defence  of  fair  comment  which  is  applicable  only  to 
expressions  of  opinion,  or  inferences  from  facts,  and  not  to  allega¬ 
tions  of  fact,  is  subject  to  a  similar  reply. 

Now,  in  many  respects  the  law  of  libel  is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
publishers  of  such  a  list  as  that  in  question  in  the  present  case. 
The  plaintiff  might,  in  the  first  instance,  find  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  that  the  list  constituted  a  sufficiently  direct  reference 
to  themselves  to  enable  them  to  complain.  No  doubt  to  single 
out  for  commendation  a  certain  number  out  of  a  limited  class  may 
amount  to  a  reflection  on  those  omitted  :  but  this  hardly  affords 
an  analogy  for  a  case  in  which  those  approved  of  are  selected  out 
of  so  large  a  class  as  the  whole  of  the  printing  firms  of  London. 
The  covering  letter  does  not  seem  to  carry  the  matter  much  further ; 
for  the  recipients  of  it  were  not  directed  to  compare  the  new  with 
the  old  list,  but  to  destroy  the  latter.  A  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  plain tifb  might  be  urged  in  the  case  of  those  recipients 
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of  the  list  who  had  previously  employed  the  plaiutifk,  and  who 
would,  on  referring  to  it,  discover  that  the  plaintiff’  name  was  for 
the  first  time  omitted.  In  any  case,  however,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding,  if  the  facts  warranted  it,  that  the  letter  written 
to  the  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  was  a  definite 
reference  to  the  plainti£k. 

Assuming  that  there  was  a  sufficient  reference  to  the  plaintiffs, 
the  question  arises  whether  anything  was  said  of  them  which 
could  be  called  defamatory.  Now  the  only  precise  statements  of 
facts  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  list  and  letters  are  these  :  that 
firms  not  on  the  list  are  not  “  recognized  by  the  London  Society 
of  Compositors,”  that  at  such  firms  Trade  Union  compositors  are 
not  employed,  and  that  the  plaintiff  ”  certainly  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  conforming  to  Trade  Union  principles.”  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  these  statements  can  be  treated  as  defamatory,  unless  one 
is  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of  ordinary 
morality  that  employers  ought  to*  conform  to  the  rules  or  principles 
adopted  by  Trade  Unions,  or  to  be  willing  to  employ  Trade 
Unionists,  or  that  a  refusal  to  do  so  in  itself  amounts  to  an  improper 
or  incompetent  method  of  carrying  on  business.  A  more  difficult 
question  is  raised  by  the  use  of  the  words  ‘‘  Fair  List,”  “  fair  house.” 
These  words  may  be  treated  as  meaning  no  more  than  conformity 
to  Trade  Union  rules  or  some  similar  standard,  and  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  used  them  meant  no  more  than  this  :  but  they  are 
at  any  rate  capable  of  meaning  ”  fair  ”  as  opposed  to  “  unfair,” 
or  “  harsh  ”  or  “  improper  ”  in  some  moral  sense  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  jury,  consisting  largely  of  employers  or  persons 
sympathizing  with  the  employers’  point  of  view,  would  put  this 
meaning  upon  them. 

As  to  the  defence,  the  Union  would  probably  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  the  truth  (if  such  were  the  truth)  of  such  statements  of 
fact  as  appear  from  the  publication  of  the  list  and  letters.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  would  probably  fail  in  establishing  any  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  as  to  justify  a  charge  of 
unfair  or  improper  conduct  against  them.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  publication  of  the  list  or  letters  could  be  brought  under  any 
recognized  form  of  privilege,  or  under  the  principle  of  ”  fair 
comment.”  In  any  case  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  jury  would 
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be  more  impressed  by  the  intentional  infliction  of  damage  on  the 
plaintifEs  than  by  any  interests  of  the  Union  or  of  the  public  which 
might  be  legitimately  furthered  by  the  publication,  and  would 
therefore  find  the  publication  to  be  malicious. 

Apart  from  libel  strictly  so  called,  which  involves  the  publication 
of  defamatory  matter,  it  is  actionable  under  certain  conditions  to 
publish  untrue  statements  which  cause  damage.  A  claim  on  these 
lines  might  perhaps  have  been  founded  on  the  facts  of  the  Vacher 
case,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  action  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  framed.  But  in  such  an  action  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  statement ;  and  he 
must  further  show  malice  ”  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  such 
“  malice  ”  would  include  at  any  rate  bad  faith,  and  probably  the 
presence  of  some  improper  motive. 

Now,  so  far  as  a  claim  against  the  publishers  of  a  “  Trade  List  ” 
is  founded  on  libel  or  on  damage  caused  by  the  making  of  false 
statements,  those  who  make  themselves  responsible  for  such  a 
list  have  the  remedy  very  largely  in  their  own  hands.  In  the 
first  place,  they  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  such  words 
as  “  fair  ’*  which  may  be  taken  to  imply  conformity  with  some 
generally  accepted  standard  of  morality,  and  which  may  possibly 
involve  a  charge  of  unfair  or  immoral  conduct  against  those 
omitted  from  the  list.  The  Christian  Social  Union  has  very 
wisely  adopted  this  course,  and  has  headed  its  lists  merely  as 
“  lists  ”  (without  any  epithet)  of  the  class  of  tradesmen  com¬ 
prised  in  it.  An  explanatory  note  at  the  beginning  of  each  list 
shows  that  it  is  a  list  of  those  firms  who  observe  **  the  standard 
regulations  for  a  trade  ”  which  “  represent  a  mutual  agreement 
between  Capital  and  Labour.”  In  the  second  place,  let  them 
observe  scrupulous  accuracy  as  to  any  statements  of  fact  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  with  regard  to  those  included  in  or 
excluded  from  the  list.  Thirdly,  let  them  secure  the  like  accuracy 
in  including  in  the  list  every  person  or  firm  who  appears  to  be 
entitled  to  inclusion  in  it.  If  these  rules  are  observed  they  ^11 
be  safe  from  liability  on  the  ground  of  libel  or  the  publication  of 
false  statements  causing  damage. 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  contended  that  something  should  be 
done  to  protect  those  who  inadvertently  fall  short  of  this  standard. 
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Words  intended  in  a  neutral  sense  may  be  capable  of  a  defamatory 
meaning ;  statements  of  fact  carefully  made  may  turn  out  to  be 
inaccurate  ;  in  spite  of  every  precaution  a  list  mfiy  be  incomplete. 
The  encouragement  of  employers  who  observe  standard  conditions 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  public  interest  that  those  who  take  steps 
in  good  faith  to  supply  information  for  this  purpose  may  fairly 
claim  some  exemption  from  the  risks  of  merely  inadvertent  error. 
In  short,  it  is  well  worth  consideration  whether  such  lists  are  not 
fairly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  some  form  of  “  qualified 
privilege.”  Further,  it  would  seem  that  whenever  the  meaning 
of  words  or  the  presence  of  malice  becomes  a  question  for  a  jury, 
any  jury,  and  particularly  a  special  jury,  is  likely  to  be  unduly 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  who  has  suffered,  and 
indifferent  to  the  interests  which  the  publishers  of  a  list  are  seeking 
to  promote.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  that  a  jury 
which  tries  such  cases  shall  be  really  representative  of  the  sense 
of  different  classes  of  the  population. 

Turning  to  the  claim  made  in  the  case  for  conspiracy  to  injure 
in  business,  we  find  that  very  different  considerations  are  involved 
from  those  hitherto  discussed.  The  law  of  libel  is  a  well-trodden 
road  of  which  the  main  features  are  well  known  to  every  judge 
and  lawyer,  and  where  there  is  uncertainty,  it  is  due  for  the  most 
part  not  to  doubt  as  to  the  rules  of  law,  but  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  facts  to  which  the  law  has  to  be  applied.  The  law  of  civil 
conspiracy  is  to  be  found  in  comparatively  few  decisions  and 
dicta,  in  which  the  reasoning  is  obscure  and  sometimes  conflicting. 
In  England  it  seems  never  to  have  been  successfully  applied  (in 
the  case  of  acts  done  in  combination  which  would  have  been 
lawful  without  combination),  except  against  Trade  Unionists. 
Some  distinguished  lawyers  deny  even  now  that  there  is  any  civil 
liability  for  conspiracy  as  such,  and  maintain  that  the  cases  which 
are  quoted  in  support  of  it  are  based  on  some  wider  doctrine — such 
as,  that  the  intentional  infliction  of  damage  is  actionable  in  the 
absence  of  some  just  cause  and  excuse,  or  that  interference  with 
trade  or  employment  is  actionable  subject  to  the  same  exception. 
For  the  present  case  it  does  not  much  matter  which  way  the  doctrine 
is  put :  there  was  certainly  a  conspiracy,  in  the  sense  of  a  com- 
bmation  of  two  or  more ;  there  was  damage  intentionally  inflicted ; 
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and  there  was  interference  with  the  custom  of  the  plaintifis.  In 
whichever  way  the  claim  is  put,  it  throws  the  burden  of  showing 
a  justification  on. the  defendants. 

Now,  the  only  justification  which  has  so  far  been  admitted  is 
that  of  commercial  competition  ;  some  others  have  been  suggested, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Courts  would  admit  a  justification  in 
any  case  in  which  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in  the  discharge 
of  some  public  or  private  duty  (not  necessarily  a  legal  duty) 
recognized  by  law  or  in  the  furtherance  of  some  legitimate  interest. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  such  defence  would  be  allowed  to 
those  who  publish  a  Trade  List.  Trade  Union  action,  though 
directed  among  other  things  to  the  furtherance  of  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  its  members,  is  something  very  different  from  com¬ 
mercial  competition ;  and  the  conduct  of  purely  disinterested 
bodies  bears  no  analogy  to  such  competition.  The  damage  inflicted 
intentionally  on  a  tradesman  by  the  action  of  persons  who  are 
aiming  at  ends  other  than  their  own  pecuniary  advancement 
evokes  a  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  judges  and  juries  under  present 
conditions  which  is  likely  to  be  far  stronger  than  any  approval  of 
those  aims,  and  which  will  make  difficult  both  the  recognition  in 
principle  of  such  aims  as  a  justification  and  the  finding  as  a  fact  of 
the  presence  of  such  a  justification.  Nor  would  it  seem,  if  such  a 
case  as  the  present  falls  under  the  head  of  conspiracy  or  some 
similar  ground  of  liability,  that  there  is  any  such  universal  right 
or  duty  to  publish  any  facts  which  are  true,  merely  because  they 
are  true,  as  to  amount  to  a  justification  or  excuse. 

The  earlier  sections  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  which  pro¬ 
vide  an  exemption  from  liability  (alike  for  Unions  and  for  other 
bodies  and  for  individuals)  in  respect  of  acts  done  in  combination 
or  which  (apart  from  the  use  of  means  illegal  in  themselves) 
amount  merely  to  an  interference  with  trade  or  employment  are 
expressly  limited  to  cases  in  which  a  Trade  Dispute  is  in  existence 
or  is  contemplated.  A  far  better  course  would  have  been  to 
abolish  altogether  the  doctrines  of  civil  conspiracy  and  interference 
with  trade,  and  leave  it  to  be  hereafter  determined  by  legislation 
precisely  what  acts  of  combination  or  interference  are  to  involve 
liability.  A  principle  which  leaves  it  free  for  a  shipping  combine 
to  do  its  best  to  ruin  the  business  of  its  rivals  (as  was  decided  by 
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the  House  of  Lords  in  1892),  while  it  leaves  an  uncertain  liability 
hanging  over  all  non-commercial  combinations,  is  not  worth 
preserving  for  any  purpose,  when  once  it  is  agreed  that  trade  dis¬ 
putes  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  its  operations.  As  it  is,  the 
Statute  actually  puts  a  premium  on  the  outbreak  of  a  dispute. 
Whether,  if  the  action  in  the  Vacher  case  had  proceeded  further, 
the  Union  would  have  been  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  trade 
dispute,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  Lords  intimated  clearly  that  so 
far  as  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  plaintiff’  statement  of  claim  went, 
there  was  no  such  dispute  pending  or  contemplated.  It  cannot 
be  just  or  expedient  that  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  the  settled 
policy  of  a  Trade  Union  or  other  body  in  time  of  industrial  peace 
should  incur  a  greater  liability  than  those  done  in  times  of 
industrial  conflict. 

A  further  point  is  raised  by  the  reference  to  “  threats  and 
coercion  ”  used  towards  the  Loudon  Municipal  Society  and  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  “  Threats  and  intimidation,  molestation 
and  obstruction  ”  have  had  a  long  history  in  the  law  of  trade 
disputes.  These  words  occurred  in  the  Acts  of  1824  and  1825, 
which  relaxed  the  savage  legislation  of  1800!against  Trade  Unions. 
It  was  decided  soon  after  1825  that  the  conduct  aimed  at  by  these 
words  need  not  consist  of  threats  of  violent  or  illegal  conduct ; 
but  that  any  announcement  of  conduct  which  might  cause  harm 
or  danger  of  harm  {e.g.  the  announcement  of  an  intended  strike), 
at  any  rate  if  made  in  a  sufficiently  peremptory  and  dictatorial 
manner  so  as  to  influence  the  mind  of  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness, 
might  be  a  threat  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute,  which 
would  involve  criminal  Uability.  Since  1875  it  has  become  settled 
for  practical  purposes  that  under  the  Statutes  now  in  force  there 
is  no  criminal  liability  for  intimidation,  unless  the  threat  is  a  threat 
of  violence  or  illegal  conduct.  But  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
some  tendency  to  revive  this  wide  notion  of  a  “  threat,”  as  a 
foundation  of  civil  liabiUty  (see,  for  instance,  the  dicta  of  Lord 
Lorebum  in  Conway  v.  Wade,  [1908]  A.  G.  at  p.  508,  510).  Upon 
this  view  it  would  seem  that  if  the  sending  of  a  Trade  List  to  the 
customer  of  a  firm  omitted  from  it,  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  intimation  (express  or  implied)  amounting  to  a  threat, 
that  the  customer  himself  would  be  made  to  suffer  in  some  way, 
VoL.  XXIIL— No.  2.  L 
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such  as  the  \vithdrawal  of  custom  or  support,  in  case  he  should 
deal  with  firms  not  included  in  the  list,  and  the  customer  should 
yield  to  such  “  threat "  and  withhold  or  withdraw  his  custom  from 
the  firm,  the  sender  of  the  list  would  incur  liability,  not  to  the 
recipient,  but  to  the  firm  who  thus  suffered  loss.  Further,  there 
is  at  least  some  ground  for  holding  that  this  hability  is  not  one 
which  is  removed  by  the  earlier  sections  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act,  1906. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  of  the  law,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  trade  unionists  should  resist  any  proposal  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  provision,  indefensible  as  it  is  in  principle,  which 
now  exempts  them  from  liability  for  torts  of  any  kind.  Certainly 
the  Union  was  well  advised  to  rely  on  the  preliminary  point  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  general  law,  it  was  protected  by  s.  4 
of  the  Act  of  1906  against  any  action  for  tort.  The  judge  of  first 
instance  refused  to  dismiss  the  union  from  the  action,  holding 
that  the  question  was  one  which  ought  to  be  decided  at  the 
trial.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal  there  was  a  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion.  Lord  Justice  Farwell  held,  first,  that  the  immunity 
must  be  confined  to  acts  which  are  within  the  proper  functions 
of  a  trade  union,  or  in  other  words,  to  acts  which  are  not  ultra 
vires,  and  that  hbel  could  never  be  within  such  functions ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  title  and  whole  scope  of  the  Act  showed  that 
the  immunity  must  be  confined  to  acts  done  “  in  furtherance  or 
contemplation  of  a  trade  dispute,”  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  show  that  there  was  any  such 
dispute  pending  or  contemplated.  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams, 
while  refusing  to  accept  either  of  these  limitations,  thought  that 
the  immunity  only  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  trade  union  as  such, 
and  not  to  hbels  published  by  a  trade  union  in  relation  to  matters 
in  no  way  concerning  trade  unions.  He  held,  however,  that  the 
"  fair  list  ”  plainly  related  to  matters  affecting  the  trade  union 
and  its  members  as  such,  and  further  that  even  if  the  second 
restriction  stated  by  Lord  Justice  Farwell  could  be  applied,  the 
alleged  hbel  was  an  act  done  in  contemplation  and  furtherance  of 
a  trade  dispute.  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  refused  to  admit  any 
limitation  on  the  plain  words  of  the  Act. 

This  last  opinion  has  now  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
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House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out  that  the  efi^t 
of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  was,  first,  that  a  union  registered  under 
the  Trade  Union  Acts  could  be  sued  in  its  registered  name ;  and 
secondly,  that  any  union,  whether  registered  or  not,  could  since 
the  Judicature  Acts  (187&-1875)  be  sued  if  the  persons  selected 
as  defendants  were  persons  who  from  their  position  might  fairly 
be  taken  to  represent  the  union.  This  decision  had  given  rise 
to  a  controversy  into  the  merits  of  which,  and  into  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  Act  of  1906,  it  was  not  desirable 
for  the  House  to  enter.  He  refused  to  cut  down  the  effect  of 
sub-section  4  (1),  by  importing  into  it  words  which  had  been 
inserted  in  other  portions  of  the  Act,  but  were  absent  in  this 
subsection. 

One  point  with  regard  to  s.  4  seems  to  be  left  open  by  the 
judgments.  Section  4  (2)  preserves  the  possibihty  of  suing  the 
trustees  of  a  trade  union,  except  in  respect  of  acts  done  “in 
furtherance  or  contemplation  of  a  trade  dispute.”  Now,  there 
are  dicta  and  one  earlier  decision  which  seem  to  show  that,  quite 
independently  of  the  forms  of  action  recognized  in  the  Taff  Vale 
case  and  abolished  by  subsection  4  (1),  damages  can  be  recovered 
out  of  the  property  of  a  trade  union  by  means  of  an  action  against 
the  trustees,  even  in  the  case  of  wrongs  as  libel,  which  are  not 
connected  with  the  union’s  property.  If  this  is  so,  the  immunity 
of  trade  union  funds  is  after  all  not  so  complete  as  the  Vacher  case 
at  first  sight  seems  to  show,  but  tbe  point  could  not  be  decided 
in  that  case  since  no  trustees  had  been  made  parties. 

To  sum  up,  the  case  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  showing, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  wide  immunity  conferred  by  special  legisla¬ 
tion  on  one  class  of  societies  to  commit  any  form  of  civil  wrong; 
and  on  the  other,  the  hampering  effect  which  the  uncertainty  of 
the  general  law  may  have  upon  peaceable  and  honest  forms  of 
combined  action  to  improve  social  conditions.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  greater  evil.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general 
law  will  in  the  near  future  be  developed  on  such  lines  that  trade 
unionists  may  be  deprived  of  any  excuse  for  claiming  that  special 
and  anomalous  legislation  is  a  necessity  to  them. 

W.  M.  Qbldabt. 


THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 


I^EN  occasionally  are  found  to  talk  as  if  the  last  Housing 
Act  (1909)  had  finally  solved  our  problems  both  in  town 
and  country.  This  may  possibly  be  believed  by  a  party  audience 
gathered  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  Government,  but  by  no  one 
will  it  be  found  true  who  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  administration 
or  of  social  inquiry. 

It  is  not  really  possible,  in  discussing  this  subject,  to  separate 
between  the  needs  of  town  or  village.  The  bad  or  insufficient 
housing  in  the  village  drives  young  men  into  the  town ;  the 
influx  of  new  labom:  intensifies  the  overcrowding  in  urban  districts. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  urgent,  the  rural  or  the  urban 
problem. 

I.  Rural  Housing. 

Let  us  take  the  rural  problem  first.  The  Christian  Social 
Union  leaflet  on  Rural  Housing,  written  by  that  eminent  and 
indefatigable  rural  authority.  Miss  Cochrane,  sets  out  correctly 
the  urgency  of  the  need  of  cottages  in  the  villages.  It  should  be 
read.  Ever  since  she  wrote  the  urgency  has  in  many  places 
become  greater.  In  some  districts,  every  year,  more  cottages  are 
being  condemned  and  abandoned  than  are  being  put  up.  In 
quite  a  moderately  sized  district  in  Lincolnshire  there  is  an  annual 
loss  of  ten  houses.  What  is  true  of  that  district  is  true  of  scores 
elsewhere.  The  consequence  is  that  overcrowding  is  increased 
and  is  winked  at,  or  the  families  are  driven  into  towns  :  some  have 
even  gone  to  the  workhouse. 

In  other  districts  no  action  at  all  is  taken  by  the  sanitary 
authorities.  A  ready,  sometimes  a  legitimate,  excuse  is  found  in 
the  difficulty  of  finding  housing  accommodation  for  the  expelled 
folk.  Yet  what  can  be  done  ?  As  a  rule  the  big  landlord  still 
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recognizes  that  noblesse  oblige.  There  are  excellent  cottages  in 
Lincolnshire  which  do  honour  to  the  administration  of  big  estates. 
But  the  smaller  landlord  is  no  longer  able  to  invest  in  an  economic 
loss.  He  has  been  heavily  taxed  at  entry  on  his  estate,  and  he 
has  not  the  money  to  spare.  He  builds  cottages  for  his  farms : 
he  could  not  easily  let  them  without  these  conveniences :  and 
there  he  stops.  The  men  with  money  to  invest,  who  buy  him 
out,  are  still  less  inclined  to  build  beyond  their  bare  needs.  They 
have  no  traditions  to  maintain,  and  their  aim  is  simply  economic 
as  a  rule.  The  small  people  can  invest  in  cheap,  very  cheap, 
cottages  in  the  hope  of  a  high  return ;  but  that  means  as  little 
repair  as  possible,  and  certainly  does  not  mean  fresh  building. 

We  are  therefore  reduced  to  our  legal  powers  under  the  Act. 
We  all  know  those  by  this  time.  Four  inhabitant  householders 
can  ask  their  Rural  District  Council  to  repair  old  cottages  or  to 
build  new  ones.  The  Parish  Council  or  County  Council  can  also 
ask.  On  their  refusal  a  complaint  may  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern* 
ment  Board.  The  loss,  if  any,  will  be  borne  by  the  rates  of  the 
district.  That  is  the  law.  But  the  bottom  facts  of  the  situation 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  “  great  expectations  ”  of  the  law. 

In  the  first  place,  village  patriots  are  few.  They,  too,  are  rate¬ 
payers  ;  they  can  be  easily  “  marked  down.”  They  refuse  to 
budge.  The  Parish  Council  seldom  consists  of  a  majority  whom 
this  particular  shoe  pinches.  The  County  Council  are  still  less 
worried.  If  all  goes  well  and  the  four  patriots  approach  the 
L.  G.  B.,  they  find  them  desperately  opposed  to  every  form  of 
compulsion.  If  all  are  willing,  so,  too,  will  Barkis  be  at  the 
L.  G.  B.  If  any  fairly  demonstrative  resistance  is  made,  or  one 
or  two  influential  private  letters  are  written,  the  four  patriots 
find  that  the  movement  is  unaccountably  slow.  Possibly,  however, 
some  progressive  and  much-abused  village  parson  takes  the 
matter  up.  Then  the  local  difficulty  develops  itself.  Who,  men 
ask,  is  to  pay  the  loss,  the  village  or  the  district  ?  If  the  village, 
then  the  villagers  object.  If  the  district,  the  district  is  sullen 
and  obstinate. 

Assuming,  however,  that  all  these  village  difficulties  are  got 
over :  that  the  District  Coimcil  is  persuaded  to  have  a  Housing 
Committee  and  to  consider  the  situation.  The  first  task  is  to  see 
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that  the  building  bye*laws  are  reasonable  ;  the  next  that  estimates 
and  architects  are  reasonable ;  the  next  that  the  incidence  of 
loss  is  reasonably  spread.  Each  of  these  will  need  tact,  patience, 
and  time.  Perhaps  the  need  of  a  standardized  cottage  will  be 
most  felt. 

The  rent  is  a  very  serious  question.  However  cheaply  you 
build,  it  seems  practically  impossible  to  ask  an  economic  rent. 
Some  people  propose  a  minimum  wage  for  rural  districts :  excellent, 
but  not  easy  or  speedy.  They  say  that  central  grants  for  cheap 
cottages  is  poor  relief,  and  will  depress  wages.  In  Ireland,  at  all 
events,  this  method  has  not  done  so.  The  men,  becoming  fuller 
of  life  and  hope,  and  discovering  what  better  conditions  lead  to, 
are  more  ambitious  and  efficient :  so  wages  have  gone  up.  Why 
should  this  not  happen  in  districts  in  England  where  wages 
cannot  well  go  lower  ? 

What  loss,  then,  is  likely  to  have  to  be  faced  ?  Well,  in  the 
Rural  District  of  Bourne  I  am  informed  that  the  total  loss  is  a 
little  over  one  pound  per  annum  per  cottage ;  and  that  against 
this  must  be  set  better  health,  increased  labour  supply,  increasing 
market,  ultimate  possession  by  the  local  community  of  the  cottages 
free  of  debt .  The  farmers  have  been  persuaded  that  the  investment 
is  sound. 

This  then  has  got  to  be  done :  to  find  public-spirited  and  well- 
informed  people  in  each  district  who  will  educate  and  encourage 
the  authority.  Could  not  the  Church  do  a  good  deal  in  this  way  ? 
There  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a  Social  Service  Committee  in  every 
Diocese,  elected  by  and  reporting  to  the  Diocesan  Conference. 
We  have  found  that  just  the  right  sort  of  layman  will  join  such  a 
Committee  in  the  Lincoln  Diocese  and  contribute  valuable  help. 
The  Clergy,  as  a  whole,  know  well  enough  the  rural  problem,  and 
are  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions  helpful  and  anxious  to  see 
progress  made.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  takes  time  to  arouse  and 
educate  the  authorities.  There  are  always  members  on  every 
authority  who  can  be  depended  on.  But  there  are  others  of  more 
backward  mind.  Sometimes  the  medical  officer  of  health  is 
with  you  :  sometimes,  very  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  reluctant 
neighbours,  he  minimizes  the  need  both  of  sanitation  and  cottage- 
building. 
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What  is  really  wanted  is  some  oontribation  which  will  not 
demoralize  but  stimulate.  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  no  mean 
authority  on  Housing,  has,  after  twentyH)ne  years’  experience  of 
Housing  Acts,  deliberately  declared  that  existing  legislation  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  rural  life.  The  facts  he  adduces  speak  for 
themselves.  Up  to  March,  1911,  1689  cottages  were  destroyed 
and  116  built.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  pro* 
portions  are  changed  by  the  work  of  last  year.  Under  these 
circumstances  drastic  and  necessary  sanitary  action  is  simply 
cruel  and  caimot  be  enforced. 

The  pure  economists,  as  I  have  said,  contend  that  a  direct 
Central  grant  in  aid  is  bad  policy.  It  leads  to  local  extravagance. 
No  doubt  unless  carefully  watched  it  does  do  so,  and  it  may 
discourage  local  efforts.  At  present  there  is  very  little  local 
effort  to  discourage  ;  but  with  a  rise  in  agricultural  wages  there 
might  be.  The  question  is  :  can  we  afford  to  wait  ?  I  do  not 
believe  we  can.  We  look  about  us,  therefore,  for  some  more 
indirect  form  of  help.  Would  it  not  be  quite  possible,  and  with 
less  of  economic  opposition,  to  make  a  grant  from  Central  funds 
to  all  rural  districts  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  rate,  and  only  pay  it 
to  those  districts  that  had  properly  satisfied  the  demand  for 
cottage  accommodation  ?  This  would  meet  the  loss  per  cottage 
laid  on  the  rural  district,  and  yet  would  be  a  direct  encouragement 
to  economy,  as  only  economy  would  secure  that  the  grant  met 
the  deficit.  One  million  and  a  half  per  annum  would  thus  have  an 
incalculable  effect  in  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  country 
ratepayer,  and  would  even  stiffen  the  L.  G.  B.  in  their  demands 
when  appealed  to  by  the  patriotic  four  ratepayers  contemplated 
by  the  Act. 

Of  course  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  giving  a  substantial  plot  of  land  with  each  cottage.  Possibly 
such  a  grant  in  Lincolnshire  would  kill  the  growth  of  yearly 
moving  that  has  grown  up  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  caimot 
but  militate  against  all  settled  habits  and  relationships  in  old  and 
young.  A  man  may  easily  pay  a  rent  for  cottage  and  land, 
which  he  could  not  face  even  on  a  reduced  scale  without  land. 
I  know  one  or  two  landlords  who  have  actually  secured  an  economic 
return  by  this  method  ;  but  it  requires  great  skill  and  oversight. 
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But  if  tenauts  move  as  a  matin  of  course  every  year  no  gjft  of 
land  is  of  any  use  at  all. 

The  Small  Holdings  Acts  enable  County  Councils  to  build 
cottages,  and  they  have  to  some  extent  been  used — ^better  used 
than  the  Housing  Acts  themselves,  no  doubt  for  the  reasons  just 
given.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  public  authorities  have 
wasted  the  goodwill  of  County  Councils.  So  far  from  following  this 
policy  of  obstruction,  the  Government  Departments  should  make 
by  law  even  Parish  Councils  into  local  authorities  for  Housing, 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  every  obstacle  that  still  thwarts 
and  delays  the  action  of  concurrent  authorities. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  given 
to  methods  of  lessening  the  actual  cost  of  cottage  building. 
Better  and  more  reasonable  bye-laws  can  now  be  allowed,  though 
even  here  L.  6.  B.  Inspectors  are  not  always  reasonable.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  builders  near  or  in  large  rural  districts 
do  not  speciaUze  in  cottage-building,  standardizing  plans  and 
specifications,  and  developing  new  and  cheaper  materials.  One 
enterprising  firm  that  did  this  would  soon  find  itself  successful. 

Bates  of  interest  might  be  still  further  reduced,  when  money  is 
lent  to  local  bodies  or  to  recognized  Co-partnership  and  Utility 
Societies  for  Cottage-building.  As  Government  sectures  a  large 
capital  in  Savings  Banks  at  2|  per  cent.,  why  should  more  than 
per  cent,  be  charged  ?  Very  generous  exemption  should  be 
allowed  in  taxation  and  rating  off  cottages  below  a  fixed  weekly 
rent.  Foreign  countries  do  so  i  why  should  we  be  so  short-sighted 
as  to  make  peasant  life  less  easy  ? 

Sir  Arthur  Boscawen’s  Bill  proposed  what  would  be  practically 
an  independent  standing  Housing  Commission.  A  very  few 
amendments  would  have  made  the  Bill  excellent.  It  seems  as  if 
its  defeat  were  due  to  mere  party  jealousy  :  Codlin  did  not  wish 
to  see  Short  solve  a  problem  he  had  not  yet  himself  solved.  Yet 
it  is  quite  sure  that  a  co-ordinating  authority  is  needed,  which 
can  take  into  its  purview  not  mere  building,  but  provision  of 
land,  and  not  merely  provision  of  land,  but  provision  of  facilities 
for  travel.  Light  railways,  trams,  motor-buses,  co-operative 
marketing,  telephones — all  these  go  to  the  solution  of  this  rural 
problem,  which  is  not  merely  one  of  building,  but  of  life  and  even 
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of  recreation.  This  kind  of  work  is  quite  beyond  the  powers  or 
experience  of  a  department  of  the  L.  G.  B. 

The  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  appear  to 
be  for  the  most  part  an  Urban  party.  They  have  not  done  so 
much  as  they  might  for  the  rural  population.  We  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussing  nationalization  of  land  for  long  years  before  one  cottage 
more  is  erected  by  our  discussions.  What  we  want  is  immediate 
help :  it  is  surely  better  to  help  a  landlord  build  than  not  build 
at  ail.  It  is,  again,  still  better  to  help  the  Community  build  :  but 
the  Community  that  pays  very  heavily  already  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  build  out  of  rural  rates.  1  venture  to  hope  that  my  proposal 
of  a  special  Sanitary  grant-in-aid  to  districts  that  build  up  to 
their  needs  may  be  worked  out  by  some  one  of  wider  experience 
than  I  can  pretend  to  have,  and  may  he  supported  by  the  Labour 
Party. 

To  any  one  who  says  that  you  are  thus  taxing  the  City  for  the 
Country,  the  answer  is  that  the  Coihmunity  is  one  and  their  interests 
really  are  one  ;  that  to  fill  the  country  is  to  increase  and  so  cheapen 
food  ;  that  to  stop  the  flow  from  the  villages  is  ultimately  to  ease 
the  labour-market  in  the  town ;  that  it  might  be  possible  round 
the  Cities  to  combine  by  degrees  City  and  Village  life,  as  Mr.  J. 
Rowntree  has  shown  us  that  men  do,  with  great  gain  to  themselves, 
in  Belgium. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  of  Public  Utilities  Societies. 
There  is  one  worth  noting  here  called  the  Rural  Co-partnership 
Housing  Association.  It  has  taken  over  the  Rural  Work  from 
the  parent  Society.  Their  report  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
secure,  on  their  methods,  land  and  cottages  when  all  other  means 
have  failed.  Their  success  is  encouraging,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone.  Whether  the  completely  rural  village  will  afford  as  promis¬ 
ing  ground  as  the  village  not  far  from  urban  or  suburban  centres 
remains  to  be  seen.  These  last  obviously  supply  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  small  holding  developments  as  market-gardening 
and  milk-supply. 

II.  Ubban  Housiko. 

Our  legislation  on  Town  problems  is  in  advance — some  would 
say,  far  in  advance— of  our  rural  legislation.  It  divides  itself 
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into  two  parts,  the  part  that  deals  with  old  areas,  and  the  part 
that  deals  with  control  of  new  areas.  The  slums  in  old  areas 
need  clearing  or  improving :  but  in  most  cities  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Sanitary  authorities  is  the  same  in  kind  as,  and 
greater  in  degree  than,  in  rural  districts.  If  you  clear,  where  are 
the  people  to  go  ?  If  you  only  pull  down  here  and  there,  to  let 
in  light  and  air,  still  where  are  the  people  to  go  ?  You  are  at  once 
increasing  overcrowding  in  other  parts  of  the  City.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  Town  planning  should  be,  if  possible,  shghtly  in 
front  of  slum-improvement. 

If  I  had  to  advise  some  small  and  determined  body  of  housing 
reformers,  I  would  say ;  Get  your  worst  property,  yet  undealt 
with,  inspected  by  a  good  and  sane  expert.  Get  his  report,  his 
schedules,  and  his  plans.  Go  and  see  the  alleys  and  courts  and 
houses  that  he  names.  You  will  then  know  as  much  about 
them  as  your  own  town  officials :  you  will  know,  and  they  will 
know  that  you  know,  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  and  under 
what  sections  of  the  Housing  Acts  you  can  get  them  done.  In 
all  probability  you  will  find  them  sympathetic.  They  think  as  you 
do.  They  will  quote  to  you  the  difficulties  I  have  named  above. 
But  they  know  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  You  may  then 
proceed  to  inquire  who  owns  the  slum  property.  You  will  often 
be  surprised.  Of  course,  you  will  find  some  small  owners :  but 
you  will  also  find  that  even  professedly  progressive  politicians 
own  slums.  Human  nature  is  strange  :  men  will  sit  on  a  political 
platform  and  say  Hear,  hear  ”  in  praise  of  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Government  they  support,  but  when  it  comes  to  putting 
it  into  operation,  they  draw  the  line  there.  They  are  passive, 
silent,  obstructive,  even  satirical.  In  Cities  where  local  elections 
are  decided  on  political  grounds  a  veneer  of  poUtical  sympathy  is 
essential  to  get  your  canvassing  done.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
Town  plan  which  might  ask  a  man  to  pay  betterment  for  a  drainage 
scheme,  or  which  might  divert  the  travel  facilities  in  a  direction 
good  for  the  pubhc,  but  less  profitable  for  the  Councillor,  the 
politician  dies  and  the  economic  owner  reappears  unabashed. 
This  is  where  the  most  serious  difficulties  are  encountered.  It  is 
not  desirable,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  apply  compulsion.  This 
the  small  owner  knows.  He  has  bought  that  bit  of  land  out  of 
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opportunities  supplied  by  inner  civic  knowledge,  and  he  intends 
to  get  his  uttermost  farthing,  if  he  can.  He  knows  that  the 
L.  6.  B.  dislike  compulsion.  All  our  highest  civil  and  military 
departments  run  up  into  politics.  The  Minister  at  the  top  does 
not  like  compulsion  any  more.  The  fixed  staff  below  take  their 
cue  from  him  :  and  the  obstructive  City  politician  stands  out  for 
bis  pound  of  flesh  and  his  chance  of  forty  houses  to  the  acre.  If 
you  are  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  so  is  he — ^perhaps  not  enthusiastic, 
but  still  a  reformer :  only,  he  must  consider  the  rates,  and  the 
tradesmen  who  voted  for  him,  and  who  convassed  for  him,  and 
who  meet  him  in  the  inn-parlour,  or  (if  he  is  a  teetotaller)  on  the 
platform.  To  keep  down  the  rates  to-day,  even  though  a  bold 
policy  would  greatly  reduce  them  ten  years  hence,  is  his  and 
their  highest  ideal.  It  is  not  worth  while  looking  further  than 
three  years — ^the  date  of  his  next  election. 

If,  in  some  despair,  and  with  a  growing  contempt  for  the 
political  side  of  local  electioiis,  you  turn  to  the  “  upper  crust  ” 
of  mfluential  employers,  you  may  find  only  one  or  two  who  will 
go  through  the  horrid  ordeal  of  a  local  election  at  all.  They 
acknowledge  that  it  is  deplorable  that  their  neighbours  stand 
out :  but,  after  all,  who  can  wonder  ?  Who,  indeed  ?  you  say  to 
yourself. 

You  may  then  resolve  to  turn  to  the  workers.  Some  of  them 
are  a  little  suspicious  of  you,  as  a  “  Capitalist.”  What  can  be  your 
object  in  rushing  into  the  fray  ?  What  secret  axe  can  you  possibly 
have  to  grind  ?  Your  vocabulary  is  not  wholly  orthodox  from  the 
socialist  point  of  view.  The  I.  L.  P.  are  broader-minded,  but  not, 
perhaps,  very  powerful.  Large  numbers  of  the  men,  outside  the 
enthusiasts,  are  bent  on  football.  They  listen,  li^t  their  pipes, 
and  go  away. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks  and  discouragements, 
you  must  persevere.  There  is  the  Act  and  it  is  law.  No  man 
can  ultimately  stop  your  winning.  Recover  your  breath  and  go 
forward.  Keep  your  little  company  of  sympathizers  together : 
let  them  include  men  of  different  denominations  and  politics, 
women  who  are  good  at  local  work,  doctors,  and  even  a  lawyer  or 
two  (taken,  be  sure,  from  opposite  camps).  Go  up  and  see  the 
L.  Q.  B,  The  best  men  are  with  you  j  as  long  as  you  go  slowly 
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and  do  not  use  dynamite  prematurely  they  will  advise  and  support 
you.^  Have  Town-planning  lectures  with  views  and  call  in  all 
the  workers  you  can.  Educate  the  public  mind.  Conciliate  your 
local  civil  service.  If  the  Trade  Unions  are  willing  to  support 
you  by  resolution,  let  them  do  so.  The  City  Council,  or  some  of 
them,  will  probably  laugh  a  good  deal  behind  their  Guildhall 
door  at  this  :  but  never  mind.  They  will  change  their  mind,  or 
at  least  their  profession,  if  the  workers  resolve  at  last  to  run  their 
own  men.  Sooner  or  later,  you  must  win.  The  walb  of  Jericho 
will  crack,  and  their  ultimate  fall  is  sure.  Work  so  as  to  get  a 
Housing  Committee  estabUshed  and  to  get  the  best  men  available 
put  on  it.  Try  to  keep  builders  off  it,  retired  or  active.  Try  to 
keep  the  men  off  it  who  have  little  scraps  of  land  to  sell,  and 
who  bought  them  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  ball  is  set  rolling  as  soon  as  the  first  approach  has  be^ 
made  to  the  L.  6.  B.  Try  to  prevent  thb  being  made  till  an 
expert  has  been  called  in.  The  local  architects  probably  have  no 
experience  of  planning.  For  years  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  meeting  the  local  bye-laws,  which  ought  at  once  to  be  altered. 
They  have  no  experience  in  the  failures  and  successes  of  town- 
planning  ebewhere.  They  do  not  understand  how  to  spare  the 
bndowner,  whom  you  wish  to  encourage  to  develop  hb  estate. 
These  owners  and  neighbouring  Councib,  if — as  b  probable — 
the  plan  must  more  or  less  include  them,  should  be  drawn  in. 
No  mutual  jealousy  of  other  authorities  should  stand  in  the  way. 
Bound  a  green  baize  table  it  can  be  proved  to  landowners  that 
notwithstanding  the  limit  of  houses  per  acre  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  landlords  need  not  necessarily  lose.  Of  course  the  real 
difficulty  b  the  building  speculator ;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Community. 

Assuming  that  Town-plaiming  is  at  last  on  the  move,  that  the 
wber  builders  (as  b  sure  to  be  the  case)  are  taking  up  the  work, 
submitting  to  the  restrictions,  putting  up  houses,  and  getting 
applications,  then  b  the  moment  to  press  for  treatment  of  the 
slum  areas.  A  movement,  a  dbpbcement  of  population,  will  be 

^  The  Town  Hanning  Council  (18,  Dnlverton  Road,  Leicester)  can  supply 
good  lecturers  and  excellent  papers,  and  also  other  societies  like  the  Garden 
City  Council. 
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begiimmg.  Some  families  will  be  moving  on  to  the  planned  land  : 
others  will  take  their  place.  Then  the  Sanitary  laws  can  be 
enforced  without  injustice. 

A  further  difficulty  will  arise  with  those  of  the  displaced  folk 
who  are  bad  tenants.  Landlords  will  not  let  to  these.  For  all 
that,  pressure  on  the  less  desirable  tenant  must  continue ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  our  laws  must  be  strengthened  as  regards 
the  tenant,  in  protection  of  property.  Our  views  as  to  eviction 
are  strict :  yet  there  are  cases  where  property  is  habitually 
injured  and  depreciated,  and  yet  there  is  really  no  remedy. 

There  is  but  one  alternative,  which  housing  reformers  must 
press  in  and  out  of  season.  If  the  unbuilt  area  round  a  growing 
city  is  not  planned,  it  will  certainly  be  crowded  with  houses  as  , 
has  been  done  before.  The  crowded  houses  will  gradually  depre¬ 
ciate  :  tenants  of  a  lower  class  will  come  in  :  fresh  slums  will  be 
created,  with  increased  illness  and  a  rise  of  the  death-rate.  The 
poor-rate  wiU  follow  the  death-rate  and  the  illness-rate.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  of  the  minimum  wage ;  but  the  housing  question  is 
more  pressing  than  the  wage  question.  A  minimum  wage  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  high  wage.  That  wiU  still  mean  a  low  rent  for  the 
poorest.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  even  more  urgent  for  the 
poorest  than  for  the  well-fed.  We  cannot  wait. 

May  I,  in  closing,  urge  on  my  readers — 

(1)  To  study  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin’s  papers  on  Town  planning. 

(2)  To  study  the  principles  of  the  Co-partnership  Tenants,  Ltd. 

(8)  To  promote  a  Social  Service  Committee  of  their  Diocesan 

Conference,  that  churchmen  may  take  an  active  part  as 
Citizens  in  this  endeavour. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP  AND  LABOUR. 


I^R.  FURNISS,  in  his  article  entitled  “  Co-partnership  and 
Labonr  Unrest,”  in  the  January  number  of  the  Economic 
Beview,  has  presented  with  fairness  and  moderation  what  may  be 
described  as  the  case  for  the  Trade  Unions  against  Co-partnership. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  inquire  shortly  how  far  his 
criticisms  can  be  met  by  advocates  of  the  system. 

They  would  demur,  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
ground  which  he  has  taken  up,  and  would  maintain  that  the  aim 
of  Co-partnership  is  something  different  from  and  higher  than  the 
mere  calming  of  Labour  Unrest :  though  they  would  not  deny 
that  it  is  their  hope  and  expectation  that  incidentally  this  happy 
and  desirable  effect  will  be  produced,  and  would  appeal  to  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence  already  accumulated  to  show  that 
their  expectation  is  not  unjustifiable.  Labour  Unrest  is  a  symptom, 
a  symptom  of  Labour  discontent.  Why  is  the  labourer  discon¬ 
tented  ?  Because  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  earnings  and  position 
at  present,  and  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  Co-partnership  is  an  attempt  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  larger  earnings  and  a  more  dignified  status,  not  merely 
because  he  is  discontented,  but  because  it  is  just  and  desirable 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  live  a  larger  and  less  harassed  and 
more  self-respecting  life.  It  is  not  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  but  a 
proposal  for  a  modification  of  our  industrial  system — not  universally 
applicable,  but  appUcable  to  large  fields  of  industry — ^prompted 
by  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  beneficial  change  in  the  position 
of  the  worker,  and  based,  it  is  believed,  on  sound  economic 
principles.  It  is  not  comparable  to  a  drug,  as  Mr.  Fumiss  suggests 
in  his  last  sentence,  to  palliate  a  disorder,  but  to  the  establishment 
of  conditions  of  new  health. 

The  object  of  any  sane  and  reasonable  proposal  for  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  system  is  not  only  to  put  more  money  into 
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the  worker’s  pocket,  but  also  to  open  out  before  him  possibilities 
of  character-development,  which  is  hampered  and  impeded  and 
often  rendered  all  but  impossible  by  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  to  live.  Any  social  reformer  would  acknowledge  this. 
No  one  could  put  it  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Fumiss  himself. 

“  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  wages,”  he  says,  “  but  a  question 
of  hfe ;  not  merely  of  wealth;  but  of  well-being.”  I  heartily 
agree.  He  also  goes  further  than  this,  and  says  that  “labour 
unrest  will  not  cease  until  our  industrial  system  is  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  working  classes  a  larger  share  of  our 
increased  wealth  and  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  they  have 
been  obtaining  ” ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  question 
of  how  it  is  to  be  done,  he  rejects  Profit  Sharing  and  C!o-partner- 
ship  and  asks,  “  Will  not  the  workers  do  better  to  try  and  obtain 
in  the  form  of  wages  the  most  that  industry  can  allow  them  ?  ” 
Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  many  kinds  of  employment 
this  is  the  best  course  for  them  to  adopt ;  indeed,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  at  present,  it  is  the  only  course.  There  are  large  areas 
of  employment  to  which  the  new  system  is  apparently  inapplicable. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  mere  increase  of  wages  and  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  work  bring  with  them  the  possibility  of 
leisure,  with  all  which  that  implies,  and  of  improved  conditions 
of  life  in  many  respects.  But  the  whole  of  this  improvement,  or 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  the  industry  in 
which  the  worker  is  engaged.  His  position  is  exactly  the  same 
as  before ;  he  is  still  a  mere  wage-earner,  performing  for  a  money 
consideration  certain  duties  into  which  he  may  or  may  not  be 
conscientious  enough  to  put  his  best  work,  and  with  no  ulterior 
interest  in  his  work.  But  the  best  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  They  want  something  more,  a  better  position  inside  the 
factory  or  workshop  as  well  as  outside  it.  They  are  not  content 
to  be  simply  living  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  very  properly  so. 
Co-partnership  is  a  proposal  to  provide  a  method  of  satisfying 
these  honourable  aspirations.  Manual  labour  is  in  itself,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  perfectly  honourable  and  even  dignified  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  where  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  as  there  so  often  is, 
between  manual  labour  and  other  kinds  which  are  better  paid, 
this  elementary  truth  tends  to  become  obscured.  The  object  of 
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Co-partnership  is  to  bridge  over  this  golf,  if  possible  to  destroy  it. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system  that  the  worker  shonld  not 
only  share  in  the  profits,  but  also  share  in  some  degree,  probably 
by  some  system  of  representation,  in  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  that  there  should  be  a  clear  course  open  to  exceptional 
ability  from  the  worker’s  bench  to  a  seat  on  the  managing  board. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  or  quixotic  about  this.  It  has 
actually  been  achieved  in  some  modem  imdertakings.  And  even 
where  no  scheme  of  the  kind  exists  employers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  take  the  best  of  their  men  and  of  their 
foremen  into  their  confidence,  and  to  consult  them,  often  with 
the  happiest  results.  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  power 
of  Workmen  Directors  on  a  Board  is  illusory  ?  If  they  are  them¬ 
selves  nonentities,  they  will  have  no  influence  there  or  elsewhere ; 
if,  as  is  most  likely  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  won  such  a  position, 
they  are  able  and  vigorous,  they  have  just  as  good  a  chance  of 
influencing  the  votes  of  colourless  members  as  anybody  else. 

Thus  much  as  regards  the  main  aim  of  Co-partnership,  which 
is  to  raise  the  whole  position  of  the  worker.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
some  of  Mr.  Fumiss*  particular  points. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Co-partnership  is  only  a  capitalist 
device  to  break  the  power  of  the  Trade  Unions.  If  this  were 
tme  they  would  be  right  in  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  for  organized  labour  b  a  necessity,  and  enlightened  employers 
recognize  this  ungrudgingly,  and  prefer  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  it  is  not  true.  There  is  nothing  in  genuine  Co-partnership 
which  is  incompatible  with  a  sane  and  reasonable  Trade  Unionism. 
All  workers  in  a  trade  have  common  interests  which  it  is  the 
function  of  their  Union  to  protect ;  these  interests  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  them  will  persist  under  Co-partnership, 
though  that  necessity  will,  it  is  believed,  be  less  because  they  will 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  capital  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be  at  present.  We  are  only  concerned  with  genuine 
Co-partnership,  not  with  sham  schemes  which  are  not  Co-partner¬ 
ship  at  all,  and  which  unfortunately  have  been  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  natural  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  strikes.  The  strike  is  the  chief 
weap<m  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  has  done  such  good  service  in  the 
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past  on  many  occasions  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Trade 
Unionists  cling  to  it,  and  manifest  suspicion  of  any  proposal 
which  is  capable  of  being  perverted  into  an  attempt  to  weaken 
it  or  deprive  the  worker  of  it.  They  are  inclined  sometimes  to 
forget  that  a  strike  is  only  a  means  and  not  an  end,  that  it  is  a 
weapon  which,  though  often  effective,  is  never  employed  without 
injury  to  the  user,  sometimes  temporary,  sometimes  of  long 
continuance.  It  is,  in  other  words,  an  evil,  only  to  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  another  and  greater  evil.  The  leaders  recognize 
this,  and  have  often  exercised  their  influence  to  prevent  a  strike, 
and  this  tendency  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  no  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Co-partnership  to  deprive  the  workers  of  a  cherished 
weapon  ;  the  object  is  to  place  them  in  such  a  position  that  they 
will  but  seldom  have  the  desire  or  the  occasion  to  use  it,  which 
will  be  a  manifest  gain  to  industry  as  a  whole. 

Another  form  of  the  same  objection  is  the  assumption  that 
Co-partnership  is  incompatible  with  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  solidarity  of  labour ;  that  if  a  man  holds  a  comfortable 
position  in  a  firm  in  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  interest,  in  which 
he  feels  a  healthy  pride,  and  to  which  he  desires  to  continue  to 
belong,  he  will  be  less  ready  to  throw  up  work,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so,  in  support  of  other  workers  in  the  same  industry  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  he  is,  and  who  feel  impelled  to  resort  to  a 
trial  of  brute  strength.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  restraining  and  steadying  influence  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  end  not  an  evil  but  a  good  from  the  worker’s  point  of  view, 
and  secondly  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  which  view  of  the  solidarity 
of  labour  is  taken.  If  it  is  meant  that  all  workers  in  an  industry, 
and  in  a  less  degree  all  manual  workers  of  every  description, 
have  common  interests  which  they  must  combine  to  defend. 
Co-partnership  is  quite  ready  to  admit  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  implied  that  these  interests  are  always  antagonistic  to  the 
interests  of  capital,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  and  ineradicable 
opposition  between  them,  this  is  just  what  Co-partnership  ex 
hypoOiesi  denies.  Glass  war  based  on  class  interests  is  precisely 
what  we  do  not  believe  to  be  necessary  or  inevitable.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  whose  sympathy  with  the  worker’s  point  of  view  will 
not  be  called  in  question,  has  twice  recently  deplored  in  pubUc 
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the  growth  of  class  feeling  at  the  expense  of  local  ties  and  interests. 
The  pathetic  fidelity  with  which  working  men  respond  to  a  call 
to  out  themselves  ofi  from  their  means  of  livelihood  at  the  cost 
of  an  indefinite  amount  of  sufiering  to  themselves  and  theii  families 
in  defence  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  trade  caimot  fail  to 
be  a  source  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  no  serious  student 
of  labour  problems  can  fail  to  ask  himself — Is  all  this  misery 
necessary  in  every  case  ?  Are  there  not  sometimes  indications 
of  an  inclination  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting  ?  Co-partnership 
is  inspired  by  the  hope  that  the  working  man  may  not  always 
regard  the  employer  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  believes  that  he 
only  does  so  as  the  result  of  the  awful  consequences  of  individual 
greed  and  unrestrained  competition.  The  modem  industrial 
system  sprang  suddenly  into  existence,  and  developed  with  a 
rapidity  which  defied  regulation.  The  necessity  of  regulation  was 
not  at  first  apparent  to  every  one,  and  powerful  influences  were 
interested  in  hiding  it.  Of  late  years  the  country  has  set  itself 
steadily  to  counteract  the  evil.  Much  has  been  done  ;  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  But  this  the  advocates  of  Co-partnership 
do  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  bitter  class 
war  and  of  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  capital  and  labour  is  a 
false  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  based,  not  upon  the  fundamental  facts 
of  modem  industry,  but  upon  a  perverted  view  of  those  facts,  the 
persistence  of  which  can  be  explained  by  the  unhappy  experience  of 
the  worker  in  the  past  and,in  a  somewhat  less  degree,in  the  present. 

Advocates  of  Co-partnership  would  not  allow  that  “  the  spectacle 
of  the  workers  split  up  into  little  groups,  each  stmggling  for 
profits,  without  any  class  consciousness  or  high  ideals  to  be  striven 
for  by  all  ”  is  anything  but  a  caricature,  not  less  unpleasing  to 
them  than  to  Mr.  Fumiss. 

Next,  is  it  trae  that  profit  sharing  is  misnamed,  that  it  is  in 
reality  only  additional  surplus  sharing  ?  The  reply  is  that,  even 
if  it  were  the  case,  the  worker  would  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  case  of  mere  speeding  up  by  which  only  the  employer 
stands  to  gain.  Further,  that  this  description  is  only  applicable 
to  elementary  and  imperfect  forms  of  the  system.  The  theory 
of  profit  sharing  proper  is  that  the  net  product  which  remains 
over  when  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  production  in  the  widest 
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s^ise  have  been  defrayed — wages,  interest,  rent,  remuneration  of 
managers,  depreciation  of  plant  and  all  the  rest — constitutes  a 
surplus  which  is  divisible  between  the  various  partners  in  the 
enterprise  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  upon  between 
them.  If  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  this  determination  is  to 
proceed,  the  answer  is  that  ideally  it  will  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  value  of  the  contributions  which  they  respectively  make 
to  the  total  product,  and  that  practically  the  estimate  of  those 
values  will  be  a  legitimate  subject  for  bargaining.  This  principle 
applies  not  only  to  the  division  of  “  additional  surplus,”  but  of 
all  surplus  whatever. 

Then  as  to  loss  sharing.  Here  is  a  difficulty  which  is  often 
evaded,  but  which  needs  to  be  boldly  faced.  Logically,  if  labour 
is  to  share  in  gains,  it  ought  also  to  share  in  losses.  That  labour 
should  be  in  the  happy  position  of  *'  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  ” 
is  hardly  a  fair  bargain.  Yet  how  can  labour  afford  to  lose  ? 
The  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  but  not  insurmountable.  The  ability 
or  the  willingness  to  undertake  risk  has  a  commercial  value.  Safe 
investments  carry  low  dividends ;  speculative  undertakings  mean 
the  possibility  of  large  returns.  Labour  has  two  alternatives  open 
to  it.  It  may  either  accept  an  equal  or  proportionate  share  of 
both  risks  and  gains,  or  it  may  choose  to  stand  out  of  the  risks 
altogether  or  in  part,  in  consideration  of  allowing  capital  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  gains.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
in  this  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  methods  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial  enterprise. 

I  will  now  follow  Mr.  Fumiss  in  his  examination  of  the  practical 
achievements  of  the  system  up  to  the  present  time.  Since  he 
wrote  his  article,  the  long-expected  Report  on  Profit  Sharing  and 
Labour  Co-partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  issued  by 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Cd.  6496),  which 
adds  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Fumiss  says  that  Co-partnership  has  taken  three  different 
forms,  so  far. 

(1)  The  first  is  **  co-operative  production,  in  conjunction  with 
consumers’  stores  or  distributive  societies.”  I  am  sure  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  mislead  his  readers,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
description  is  very  misleading.  Co-operative  production,  in  the 
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sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  here  used,  has  not  necessarily  anything 
to  do  with  Go'partnership.  The  stores,  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  find  it  convenient  and  economical  in  many  cases  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  supplies  of  the  articles  which  they  require  in 
large  quantities,  but  their  factories  are  unfortunately  in  most 
instances  worked  upon  ordinary  capitalistic  lines.  They  are  the 
employers,  and  the  workers  work  for  them  as  they  might  work 
for  any  private  owner  or  company  on  the  old  lines.  “  There 
is  little  co-partnership  about  the  productive  side  of  these  societies,” 
as  Mr.  Fumiss  himself  says.  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  it 
means  that  all  these  Co-operative  Societies  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  first  group  except  those  of  them  which  have  adopted  some 
form  of  profit  sharing  or  co-partnership.  It  is  not  a  reflexion  upon 
co-partnership,  but  upon  the  Societies  themselves,  which  have 
fallen  short  of  the  ideal  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.  The 
failure  of  the  early  productive  societies,  from  causes  into  which 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  here,  and  the  phenomenal  success  and 
development  of  the  distributive  side,  produced  a  lamentable 
bifurcation  in  the  movement  which  men  like  Ludlow  and  Hughes 
protested  against  and  deplored.  It  was  found  to  be  easy  and 
profitable  to  ‘‘  become  your  own  shop-keeper,”  but  much  more 
difficult  to  “  become  your  own  employer.”  Yet  the  latter  is  the 
higher  ideal  by  far,  for  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  improve  your  whole 
position  than  merely  to  put  more  money  into  your  pocket.  We 
maintain  then  that  Mr.  Fumiss*  facts  tell  not  against  co-partnership 
but  against  co-operation  in  the  narrower  sense. 

(2)  His  second  division  is  ”  co-operative  production,  taking 
the  form  of  workers’  societies,  working  independently  of  con¬ 
sumers’  stores  and  for  the  open  market.”  Here  it  may  be  at 
once  admitted  that  the  results  are  disappointing.  The  initial 
difficulties  are  found  in  practice  to  be  great.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  capital  which  is  required  to  provide  the  machinery  which 
is  necessary  in  modern  industry,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  assured 
market.  Narrow  views  of  the  real  interests  of  the  society,  un¬ 
willingness  to  subnut  to  the  necessary  discipline,  mutual  jealousies 
between  the  co-partners,  reluctance  to  allow  an  adequate  reward 
to  ability  when  it  has  been  found,  all  these  do  not  make  things 
easier.  At  the  same  time  there  are  in  existence  a  certain  number 
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of  successful  and  stable  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  limited  scope  for  them, 
even  if  there  is  no  development  on  a  larger  scale,  which  is  perfectly 
possible.  They  are  much  more  numerous  in  Prance,  where  there 
were  498  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  1911. 

(8)  Mr.  Fumiss’  third  division  is  “  Profit  sharing  strictly  so- 
called.”  We  must  include  in  this  group  for  our  present  purpose 
those  schemes  which  have  taken  a  step  beyond  pure  profit  sharing 
and  admitted  the  employees  to  the  position  of  co-partners  as  well. 
This  has  been  achieved,  or  is  being  achieved,  by  the  transformation 
of  existing  capitalistic  undertakings.  At  the  present  stage,  as 
Mr.  Henry  Vivian  has  said,  “  the  largest  field  for  the  extension  of 
the  principle  must  be  in  the  great  world  of  industry  where  capital 
exists  and  the  task  of  building  up  a  business  connection  has  been 
accomplished,  and  much  of  the  difficulty  which  confronts  a  work¬ 
men’s  society  just  starting  has  been  got  over.”  This  process  is 
now  going  on,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  heard  so  much 
more  of  co-partnership  lately.  The  principle  is  found  in  practice 
to  admit  of  great  flexibility,  and  to  be  adaptable  to  businesses 
which  vary  to  any  extent  in  matters  of  detail.  A  few  figures 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Report,  which  was  not  available  when 
Mr.  Fumiss’  paper  was  written,  may  be  of  interest.  Between 
1829,  the  date  of  the  first  scheme,  and  August  1, 1912, 299  schemes 
are  known  to  have  been  started.  Of  these  183  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  latter  date.  The  number  of  failures  seems  large  at 
first  sight,  163,  but  its  real  significance  cannot  be  estimated  until 
the  causes  of  failure  are  classified.  In  eight  cases  the  causes  are 
not  known,  in  92  out  of  the  remaining  155  ”  the  discontinuance 
of  profit  sharing  appears  to  have  been  due  to  various  circumstances, 
none  of  which  can  well  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the 
system,”  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  abandoned  as 
having  failed  to  produce  the  hoped-for  results  is  62.  This  puts 
a  different  complexion  upon  the  matter. 

Co-partnership  is  not  expected  to  produce  a  sudden  transfor¬ 
mation  scene  or  to  usher  in  the  Tnillanninm  ;  but  the  movement 
is  alive,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  it  may  not  go,  and  its  growth 
deserves  the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
social  questions.  L.  V.  Lester-Garlanp. 


INDIA  AND  THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION. 


A  S  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  we  find  in 
classical  authors  occasional  references  to  the  Indian  “  honey¬ 
bearing  **  reed  and  to  the  granulated  product  which  was  imported 
thence  into  Europe  and  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
“  saccharum.”  It  is  curious  in  this  connexion  to  note  that, 
while  in  twentieth-century  England  the  consumption  of  sugar  is 
nearly  100  lbs.  a  head,  during  the  middle  ages  the  medicinal  use 
of  sugar  was  practically  the  only  one  to  which  persons  of  moderate 
means  were  accustomed.^  It  was  only  after  the  introduction, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  beverages  tea  and  coffee 
that  the  use  of  sugar  in  Europe  became  widespread.  In  India, 
however,  sugar  was  a  fairly  common  food  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  this  was  the  case  also  in  China,  though  in  both  these  countries 
the  product  was  a  crude  one.  The  art  of  refining  sugar  with 
ashes  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,’  and  to  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane ;  and  from 
Egypt,  helped  on  by  energetic  Arab  merchants,  a  wave  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  sugar  industry  spread  eastwards  to  India  and  west¬ 
wards  to  Morocco.  From  there  it  was  caught  up  by  the  adven¬ 
turers  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain,  and  carried  by  them  to  the 
colonies  of  Madeira,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  with 
excellent  results. 

So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  however,  India  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  and  the  East  India  Company  used  to 
import  considerable  quantities  of  the  finer  grades  of  crystallized 
sugar  from  Bengal.  At  a  later  date  the  claims  of  the  West  Indian 
planters  were  met  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  Bengal  sugar 

*  In  1319  the  prioe  of  sugar  vas  1«.  IM .  a  pound,  equiralent  in  modem  onrrenoy 
to  about  £1. 

*  In  India  coarse  sugar  is  still  called  Chin*  or  CSiinese,  whilst  refined  sugar 
is  known  as  Mitr*  or  Egyptian. 
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at  a  rate  so  high  as  to  make  the  Indian  trade  unprofitable  for 
some  years ;  but  about  1845  it  was  again  revived  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  European  demand  and  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
fineries  in  Great  Britain.  This  same  date  of  1845  also  marks  a 
very  rapid  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  It  was  in 
1747  that  a  Berlin  professor  discovered  the  existence  of  common 
sugar  in  beet.  His  successor  in  office  took  up  the  discovery  in  a 
more  practical  spirit  and  established  a  beet  factory,  but  no  great 
development  of  the  industry  took  place  until  the  Napoleonic 
policy,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cane  sugar,  caused  a  great  rise 
in  its  price  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Manufactories  were  then 
established  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  industry  soon 
attained  gigantic  proportions,  especially  in  France. 

The  consumption  of  sugar,  as  1  have  already  indicated,  was, 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  regarded  as  a  luxury.  It  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  this  new  industry  should  soon  fall  a 
victim  to  the  tax  gatherer.  The  Continental  nations  began  by 
levying  a  tax  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  based  generally 
upon  the  amount  of  beet  used.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
burden  as  light  as  possible  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  refunded 
in  the  case  of  all  sugar  exported.  Later,  owing  to  improvements 
in  productive  processes,  the  amount  of  sugar  extracted  from  a 
given  amount  of  beet  began  to  increase,  so  that  the  “  drawback  ” 
paid  upon  the  exported  sugar  exceeded  the  tax  paid  upon  the 
raw  material  from  which  that  sugar  had  been  won.  Thus  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  became  one  of 
encouraging  its  export.  With  the  growth  of  exports  the  bounties 
grew  also,  until  they  came  to  swallow  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  excise  duty  on  sugar.  In  1886-87,  for  instance,  the  German 
revenue  from  the  internal  taxation  of  sugar  amounted  to  141 
millions  of  marks  of  which  no  less  than  114  millions  were  dis¬ 
bursed  in  the  form  of  bounties  on  exports.  But  with  the  rise  of 
the  “  Kartels  ”  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  still  further 
developments  were  to  follow.  The  beet-producing  countries,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  addition  to  the  internal  duties  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar,  imposed  also  import  duties  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  internal  duty.  The  continental  producers,  therefore,  were 
protected  against  outside  competition  by  the  amount  of  this 
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excess,  or  “  surtax,”  as  it  is  technically  called.  So  long  as  there 
was  free  competition  in  the  bounty-giving  countries,  the  existence 
of  a  surtax  had  little  or  no  effect,  since  imports  of  sugar  were 
small  in  any  case.  But  when  kartels  were  formed,  and  the 
producers  of  each  country  combined  into  one  single  body  with  a 
complete  control  of  the  internal  market,  the  kartels  were  able  to 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  home  consumer  hy  the  amount  oj 
the  surtax,  without  fear  of  attracting  foreign  competition.  But 
the  rise  of  prices  so  caused  brought  about  a  shrinkage  of  home 
consumption,  so  that  the  kartels  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  their 
surplus  sugar  by  dumping  it  into  such  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  were  open  to  bounty-fed  sugar.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  sugar  exported  to  sugar  produced  tended  ever  to  increase. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  subject  of  India.  We  have  seen  that 
about  1845  there  was  a  revival  of  the  export  trade  caused  by  an 
increased  demand  in  Europe.  This  revival,  however,  was  of 
short  duration  and  exports  from  India  soon  began  to  decrease, 
partly  owing  to  the  Indian  home  demand  overtaking  the  home 
supply,  partly  owing  to  the  European  markets  being  captured  by 
beet  sugar.  Not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  European 
markets,  the  beet  producers  organized  also  an  attack  upon  Western 
India,  which  had  hitherto  been  supplied  from  Mauritius,  and  this 
attack  met  with  considerable  success.  The  Government  of  India 
now  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar,  and  imposed  (1899)  on  all  such  sugar  a  duty  equivalent 
in  amount  to  the  bounty  given  on  its  export. 

The  suggestion  that  sugar  bounties  should  be  suppressed  by 
international  agreement  had  arisen  in  1887,  and  again  in  1898, 
but  on  neither  occasion  had  any  action  been  taken.  For  all 
parties,  however,  the  question  was  now  a  burning  one.  The 
bounty-giving  countries  were  burdened  by  the  enormous  sums 
which  they  were  bound  to  refund  in  ”  drawbacks,”  whilst,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  kartels,  the  amount  of  these  drawbacks  tended 
largely  to  increase  in  the  near  future.  The  bounty-fed  countries 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  they  were  themselves  sugar-producers, 
were  subjected  to  “  unfair  ”  competition. 

The  action  of  the  Indian  Government,  in  penalizing  bounty-fed 
sugar,  again  brought  this  question  to  the  fore,  and  in  1901  an 
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International  Conference  assembled  at  Brussels.  In  March, 
1902,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  suppress  the  direct 
and  indirect  bounties  which  might  benefit  the  production  or 
export  of  sugar,  and  not  to  establish  bounties  of  this  kind  during 
the  duration  of  the  Convention.  The  agreement  applied  to  all 
advantages  resulting  from  (1)  direct  bounties  granted  to  exports 
or  to  production ;  (2)  total  or  partial  exemption  from  taxation 
as  to  any  part  of  the  output ;  (8)  advantages  derived  from  excess 
of  yield ;  (4)  from  the  exaggeration  of  drawbacks,  and  (5)  from 
any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by  Article  8,  i.e.  6  francs 
per  100  kilos  of  refined  sugars  and  5*50  francs  for  other  sugars. 
A  “  surtax  ”  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  difference  between 
the^rate  of  duty  on  imported  foreign  sugar  and  the  rate  of  duty 
on  home-made  sugar.  By  Article  4,  the  parties  to  the  Convention 
were  obliged  either  to  impose  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar  imported 
into  their  respective  territories  a  duty  not  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  bounty,  or,  if  they  so  wished,  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
importation  of  such  sugar.  In  order  to  compute  the  advantage 
derived  from  an  “  excessive  surtax,”  the  surtax  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  Article  8  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  excessive  surtax  and 
half  the  difference  to  be  considered  as  a  bounty. 

To  Great  Britain,  which  had  no  bounties  to  abolish  and  which, 
up  to  this  time,  had  been  the  great  free  market  for  sugar,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  convention  was  Article  4 — ^the  “  Penal 
Clause  ” — by  which  it  was  now  boimd  to  impose  duties  upon  the 
import  of  bountied  sugars.  The  Government  of  India  had  al¬ 
ready,  as  stated  above,  begun  to  levy  “  additional  ”  duties  upon 
sugar  direcUy  fed  by  bounties.  In  1899  and  1900,  however,  the 
formation  of  kartels  in  countries  where  a  sufficient  surtax  existed 
enabled  the  producers  of  sugar  in  those  countries  to  raise  the 
price  of  their  product  to  the  home  consumer.  Owing  to  lessened 
consumption  at  home,  the  producers  were  compelled  to  get  rid 
of  their  surplus  stock  by  exporting  at  low  prices,  thus  granting 
an  hidirect  bounty  on  exports.  As  a  counter-move,  the  Indian 
Government  decided  upon  further  legislation,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Convention  of  1902  was  signed  at  Brussels,  and  the 
Government,  therefore,  proceeded  with  its  legislation  in  a  some¬ 
what  modified  form.  It  behaved,  in  fact,  as  a  Party  to  the 
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Convention  and  levied  npon  sugar  which  had  been  produced  in 
countries  protected  by  an  excessive  surtax  “  special  ”  duties 
equal  to  half  such  surtax.  Such  special  duties  were  imposed 
from  time  to  time  upon  sugar  from  Austria>Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Russia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  three  countries,  were  removed  in  1908, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  kartels  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  imposition.  The  "  additional  ’*  duties  remained  in  force 
until  1904,  by  which  time  it  was  expected  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  stocks  of  bounty-fed  sugar  in  European  countries,  which 
were  parties  to  the  Convention,  would  be  exhausted.  They  are 
now  only  imposed  upon  sugar  from  Denmark  and  Chili. 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  Brussels  Convention  in  1902 
had  been  timed  to  nm  from  September,  1908,  to  September,  1908. 
To  this  agreement  Russia  had  been  anxious  to  be  a  party,  main¬ 
taining  that,  since  it  gave  no  sort  of  bounty,  it  was  entitled  to 
join  without  changing  its  fiscal  system.  The  other  powers, 
however,  maintained  with  equal  conviction  that  the  Russian 
system  of  taxing  sugar  did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  home  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  that,  without  a  change  in  this  system,  Russia  could 
not  be  admitted.  Accordingly  the  Russian  application  was  not 
approved,  and  appropriate  taxes  on  sugar  produced  in  Russia 
were  imposed  by  the  Convention  countries.  When,  however,  in 
November,  1907,  a  special  session  of  the  Sugar  Convention  was 
held  to  consider  the  prolongation  of  the  agreement  for  another 
five  years,  Russia  again  appUed  for  admittance.  On  this  occasion 
the  application  was  granted,  subject  to  the  condition  that  during 
the  next  five  years  Russia  should  not  export  more  than  one 
million  tons  of  sugar  westwards. 

Between  1902,  when  the  Convention  was  ratified,  and  1907, 
when  it  came  up  for  renewal,  a  Liberal  Government  had  replaced 
a  Conservative  one  in  England.  The  new  Government,  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  did  not  approve  of  restrictions 
upon  imports,  and  therefore  refused  to  agree  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  Convention  unless  England  were  released  from  any  obligation 
to  impose  duties  upon  the  import  of  sugar.  To  this  the  other 
Powers  agreed,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  England  should 
not  give  any  bounties  on  sugar,  should  not  give  preferential 
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treatment  to  the  sugar  of  its  CJolonies,  and  should  give  to  all 
Convention  countries  the  most-favoured*nation  treatment.  With 
these  changes,  then,  the  Convention  was  prolonged  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  inconveniences  of  this 
prolongation  became  manifest.  In  the  summer  of  1911  there 
occurred  an  almost  universal  drought  by  which  America,  the 
British  Isles,  the  Continent  of  Europe  (Russia  excepted)  and  parts 
of  India  were  severely  affected.  As  a  consequence  of  this  drought 
the  world’s  supply  of  sugar  was  considerably  less  than  usual, 
and  the  price  of  sugar  rose  to  an  abnormal  height.  In  Russia, 
as  it  so  happened,  there  had  been  good  harvests  and  sugar  was 
abundant,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  only  200,000  tons 
of  this  sugar  could  be  exported  westwards  during  any  one  year. 
Russia  promptly  asked  permission  to  increase  its  exports  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  the  English  Government  supported  this  application 
by  stating  that  unless  the  quota  for  1911-12  were  raised  to 
500,000  tons,  or  unless  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  to 
avoid  such  maladjustments  in  future,  England  would  withdraw 
from  the  Convention.  To  these  representations,  the  Brussels 
Convention  replied  that  Russian  exports  might  be  increased  to 
250,000  tons.  Accordingly,  notice  was  given  by  the  British 
representative  that  England  would  withdraw  from  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  September  1,  1918.  The  Russian  Government,  however, 
together  with  all  the  other  signatories,  agreed  to  adhere  to  the 
Convention  for  another  term  of  five  years  ending  on  September  1, 
1918.  The  signatories  now  are  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The  most  notable  exceptions 
from  this  list,  of  course,  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
‘but  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  latter  country  does  not  allow 
the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  Sugar  Convention, 
let  us  turn  to  its  effects.  The  chief  result,  of  course,  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  bounties.  But,  though  the  more  obvious  forms  of  bounty 
have  been  swept  away,  many  indirect  boimties  still  remain. 
“  Thus  special  export  rates  on  railways  and  canals,  grants  of 
land  or  loans  of  capital  on  easy  terms  to  exporting  industries,  or 
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technical  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  exports,  will  all  tend 
in  the  same  direction  as  direct  money  bounties  on  export."  ^  As 
examples  of  such  indirect  bounties  1  may  cite  the  low  Austrian* 
Lloyd  freights  to  India  or  the  Imperial  subvention  to  the  West 
Indian  sugar  industry.  And  even  if  we  consider  direct  money 
bounties  only,  we  shall  find  that  the  chief  effect  of  their  abolition 
has  been  felt  in  the  bounty-giving  countries  themselves.  In 
those  countries  the  Governments,  freed  from  the  burden  of  paying 
immense  and  ever-increasing  drawbacks,  have  been  able  to  reduce 
excise  duties  on  sugar  with  very  beneficial  results.  In  other 
countries,  the  effects  of  the  Convention  have  not  been  visible, 
save  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  production  of  sugar  has  actually  decreased 
during  the  course  of  the  Convention,  whilst  in  India  the  area 
under  sugar  has  fluctuated  at  a  level  lower,  rather  than  higher, 
than  that  obtaining  in  previous  years,  and  the  imports  of  sugar 
have  continuously  increased.^  By  far  the  greater  part,  and  an 
ever-increasing  part,  of  these  imports  come  from  Java,  and  is,  of 
course,  cane-sugar  produced  under  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  India. 

As  India  is  the  original  home  of  the  cane,  the  large  importation 
of  sugar  in  recent  years  is  a  surprising  feature  which  needs  ex¬ 
planation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  imports  of  sugar 
are  due  to  two  main  causes — (1)  that  the  home  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  home  demand,  and  (2)  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  refined  sugar  such  as  is  not  made  in  India.  As 
regards  the  first  cause,  it  may  be  noted  that,  although  the  area 
under  sugar  in  India  is  very  large,  it  cannot,  for  various  reasons, 
be  rapidly  extended,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  be  reduced  by  an 
inclement  season  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  several.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  growing  demand  for  sugar,  which  has  accompanied 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  been  met  largely 
from  outside  sources.  As  regards  the  second  cause— the  growing 
taste  for  refined  sugar — I  may  quote  the  following  passage  from 
the  Indian  Gazetteer.^ 

^  BaaUble.  Comment  o/  Nationt,  p.  175.  Cf.  article  by  E.  Gouns  Oooke , 
Seonomie  Journal,  1907. 

*  Financial  Statement  for  1906-07.  GoTemment  of  India. 

*  VoL  iii.  p.  289. 
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“  In  Western  India  little  sugar  is  grown,  the  conditions  not  being 
suitable ;  and  the  absence  of  luge  capital  and  consequent  economy  of 
manufacture,  combined  with  the  cost  of  railway  transport,  have 
hitherto  made  it  impossible  for  growers  in  Northern  India  to  compete 
with  sugar  imported  from  Mauritius  [and  now  from  Java].  The  first 
imports  of  continental  beet-sugar  were  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  these  markets.  Immediately  afterwards  there  came  upon  India  the 
series  of  bad  years  which  culminated  in  the  great  famine  of  1901-2. 
These  bad  years  more  or  less  seriously  affected  all  the  sugar-growing 
tracts,  and  the  reduction  of  supplies  made  it  possible  for  beet-sugar  to 
be  sold  profitably  in  the  Panjab  and  Bengal.  The  new  sugar  became 
rapidly  popular,  especially  for  confectionery,  as  it  is  white,  whilst  the 
native  sugar  varies  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  light  yellow.” 

Thus  the  new  sugar  tended  to  replace  the  old,  not  oidy  temporarily, 
but  permanently. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes,  the  situation  ai  present  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  serious.  The  homo  production  of  sugar  in 
India  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  tons  in 
Willett  and  Gray’s  circulars,  to  5,000,000  tons  in  Government 
estimates  ;  whereas  the  imports  may  be  put  at  300,000  to  400,000 
tons.  Of  these  imports  roughly  90  per  cent,  is  refined  sugar. 
Such  imports  as  these  can  obviously  be  put  a  stop  to  only  by  the 
establishment  in  India  of  sugar  refineries  on  a  large  scale.  Unless 
such  refineries  are  established,  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
refined  sugar  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  encouragement  of 
imports  at  the  expense  of  the  home  industry.  The  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  Java — and  Java  is 
the  only  importer  really  to  be  feared — must  be  met  by  similar 
efforts  in  India.  It  was  a  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry 
that  salvation  was  to  be  found  in  scientific  cultivation  and  modem 
methods  of  manufacture  rather  than  in  international  conventions 
and  penal  clauses.  Might  we  not  also  apply  this  conclusion  to 
the  larger  problem  of  the  East  ? 

D.  A.  Barker. 
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TJ^HEN  I  was  preparing  for  Priest’s  Orders,  the  Bishop  in 
whose  diocese  I  was  working  felt  the  importance  of  the 
clergy  studying  social  questions,  and  set  us  Mr.  Fowle’s  little 
book  on  the  Poor  Law  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  examination.  1 
read  it  with  considerable  interest — ^with  a  certain  amount  of 
understanding  too,  I  conclude,  for  I  passed — and  six  months 
afterwards  1  had  a  clear  recollection  that  the  question  of  out-door 
relief  was  one  that  had  been  thoroughly  studied.  I  remember 
that  I  had  been  convinced  from  the  evidence  that  it  was  a  settled 
matter  about  which  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  a  free  out-relief  policy  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  have  told.  My  convictions 
were  merely  intellectual ;  they  were  based  on  no  experience.  It 
was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  I  realized  the  existence  of 
Guardians  and  Relieving  Officers,  of  workhouses  and  casual  wards, 
as  facts. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  was  taking  up  work  in  a  new  sphere,  and 
on  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  certain  section  of  my  parishioners 
I  was  struck  by  the  general  air  of  cadging  expectancy  that  pre¬ 
vailed.  One  of  my  first  objects  being,  naturally,  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  district,  I  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  those 
who  already  knew  it  thoroughly — a  thing  I  fear  we  clergy  seldom 
do.  I  went,  therefore,  to  the  Relieving  Officer,  and,  among  other 
things,  I  learned  from  him  who  were  in  receipt  of  Parish  Relief. 
I  found  that  the  Guardians  had  adopted  a  **  generous  ”  policy 
in  the  past,  and  the  general  attitude  that  I  had  noticed  among 
the  people  was  at  any  rate  partly  explained.  In  course  of  time 
I  became  better  acquainted  with  their  lives  in  detail,  and  realized 
more  fully  the  effect  of  out-relief  on  individuals. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list,  as  far  as  1  came  to  know  them, 
of  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  ratepayers’  money  : — 

A.B. — An  old  navy  pensioner  receiving  Is.  a  week  from  his  pension. 
He  and  his  wife  were  a  respectable  couple  as  far  as  I  knew,  though  they 
were  quarrelling  when  first  I  called,  and  their  room  was  untidy  and 
rather  dirty.  They  said  they  could  not  move  to  a  district  where  rents 
were  lower,  as  they  would  lose  their  4«.  fid.  from  the  Parish.  They  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  one  at  least,  if  not  two,  was  unmarried,  but  none 
of  them  did  an3rthing  to  support  their  parents. 

C.D. — ^Two  respectable  old  ladies  who  “did  not  mix  much  with 
their  neighbours,  as  the  place  was  like  a  little  village  for  gossip.’’  They 
were  natural  and  open  cadgers,  and  talked  of  the  good  old  days,  when 
they  used  to  get  loaves  and  dresses  for  going  to  church.  They  belonged 
to  a  generation  that  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  formed  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  younger  people  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
cant  in  order  to  get  favours.  They  eked  out  their  allowance  of  Ts. 
by  doing  a  little  needlework. 

E.F. — An  old  lady  who  was  described  as  “  respectable,”  and  the 
report  that  one  day,  after  receiving  her  relief,  she  remarked,  “  Now  let’s 
go  and  have  a  good  booze,”  was  probably  mere  gossip,  or  she  may  have 
said  it  in  joke.  But  she  certainly  lived  in  a  single  room  with  an  idle 
and  drunken  son,  who,  however,  was  considered  quite  decent  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  married  brother,  who  was  both  drunken  and  violent, 
and  owned  to  me  one  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  had  already  spent 
3s.  on  drink.  Neither  of  the  sons  did  anything  to  support  their  mother. 

6.H. — A  rambling  and  plausible  old  Irishwoman,  who  picked  up  a 
miserable  existence,  apparently  by  begging.  Report  said  that  she 
wrote  once  to  Royalty  and  got  a  large  sum,  “  but  it  was  soon  all  gone.” 
She  owned  to  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  she  said,  was  “  no  good,”  and  she 
had  lost  sight  of  him,  while  another  “  occasionally  met  her  and  gave  her 
a  shilling.”  Of  her  two  (or  three,  for  her  accounts  varied)  married 
daughters  one  had  “  gone  to  America  ”  ;  really  she  had  gone  “  across 
the  water,”  and  was  living  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  on  the  Surrey 
^e  of  the  Thames.  The  son  who  “  occasionally  met  her  ”  was  at  the 
same  time  applying  for  help  from  a  military  charity,  giving  the  same 
address,  and  pleading  that  he  was  out  of  work  and  had  to  support  his 
mother. 

I.K. — A  disreputable  old  woman,  well  known  as  a  money-lender, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  being  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  had 
a  large  sum  hidden  in  her  bed,  but  one  evening  she  bad  an  accident  and 
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broke  her  leg,  whereupon  numerous  relations  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
quarrelled  and  fought  over  the  spoil,  which  rumour  said  amounted  to 
£50,  and  drank  away  the  whole  in  a  few  days  while  Mrs.  K.  was  taken 
ofi  to  the  infirmary. 

L.M. — ^An  old  woman  living  in  a  miserable  condition  in  a  filthy 
room.  She  died  shortly  afterwards  in  the  infirmary,  where  she  would 
have  been  long  before  but  that  she  was  enabled  to  drag  on  outside  by 
means  of  gifts  from  “  kind  ladies.” 

N.O. — widow  in  bad  health  who  had  kept  her  daughter  from  school 
and  nearly  worked  her  to  death.  She  had,  1  believe,  been  prosecuted 
for  neglect,  and  the  girl  was  got  to  service  by  some  ladies  who  were 
interested  in  her.  The  mother,  however,  kept  on  bothering  her  at  her 
place,  and  she  had  to  be  discharged.  Another  place  was  found  for 
her,  but  she  had  to  be  sent  away  as  laizy,  dirty,  and  imtruthful.  There 
was  a  decent  son  of  16  who  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  stand  his 
mother’s  drinking  habits  much  longer.  Another  son  had  enlisted. 

P.R. — A  “  respectable  ”  nice-spoken  man  of  over  eighty,  living  in 
a  very  fairly  clean  room.  He  was,  however,  “  done  for  ”  by  a  very 
disreputable  and  drunken  woman,  Mrs.  Q.,  who  asserted  that  she  got 
no  payment  for  her  services.  This  woman  was  suspected  of  being  a 
shoplifter,  and  always  walked  about  in  an  ulster  with  a  conveniently 
long  cape.  Report  declared  that  she  was  the  old  man’s  daughter,  and 
that  she  had  once  been  a  forewoman  earning  £3  a  week. 

8.T. — A  poor  woman  terribly  afficted  with  lupus,  who  would  have 
gone  into  the  workhouse  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  a  feeble-minded 
daughter  whom  she  did  not  like  to  leave.  She,  however,  would  take 
no  steps  to  get  her  daughter  into  an  institution,  as  ladies  gave  her  work 
which  just  kept  body  and  soul  together.  She  supplemented  her  out- 
relief  by  begging  from  bakers  and  fishmongers.  Ultimately  she  went 
into  the  infirmary. 

U.V. — A  canting  old  woman  who  was  described  as  ”  a  fraud  and  a 
heavy  drinker,  though  quite  respectable  compared  with  some.”  She 
declared  at  first  that  she  had  no  children,  and  then  that  she  had  lost 
sight  of  them,  then  that  she  had  only  one,  a  daughter  who  was  married. 
She  told  me  that  ”  they  all  laugh  at  you  if  you  go  respectable  ”  in  the 
court  where  she  lived,  and  that  “  I  could  be  low  myself,  but  I  don’t 
choose  to  be.”  She  seemed  to  think  that  the  fact  that  she  had  “  been 
a  widow  for  thirty  years  ”  was  quite  sufficient  grounds  for  being  given 
anything  that  she  asked  for. 

W.X. — An  old  couple  of  sixty-two,  with  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was 
unmarried,  and  a  daughter  at  home  earning  ISs.  a  week,  though  her 
mother  declared  that  she  only  gave  her  parents  6s.  for  her  keep. 
Apparently  she  also  paid  the  rent.  Whan  I  asked  her  landlady  as  to 
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her  character,  she  replied, "  Well,  you  know  what  people  are.”  Mrs.  X., 
besides  earning  3s.  a  week  as  an  office  cleaner,  had  a  little  business  in 
the  market  where  she  sold  odds  and  ends  which  her  son  picked  up  in 
the  course  of  his  work  ;  as  my  informant  said,  ”  Perhaps  he  did  buy 
them.”  I  had  been  warned  against  her  as  soon  as  1  came  to  the  parish. 
She  was  a  drinking  woman,  who  had  once  been  discovered  sitting  down 
by  a  good  fire  to  a  leg  of  mutton  immediately  after  pleading  poverty 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  ticket.  The  family  had  been  turned  out  of  theb 
last  place  because  they  kept  their  rooms  so  dirty. 

Y.Z. — ^An  old  man  with  several  sons,  whose  wife  had  deserted  him. 

I  often  saw  him  going  into  public  houses.  He  had  evidently  come  into 
the  district  because  of  the  various  charities  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  out-relief  could  be  obtained. 

What  can  we  learn  from  these  cases  ?  To  take  first  the  least 
important  matters,  the  waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Belief  was  probably  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
old  navy  pensioner  ;  the  family  of  the  X.’s  had  an  income  of  16«. 
a  week  for  three  people,  besides  what  Mrs.  X.  made  at  her  doubtful 
little  business  and  what  her  married  son  gave  her  ;  the  old  money¬ 
lender  with  the  secret  hoard  in  her  bed  certainly  needed  no  help. 
The  rest  undoubtedly  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  but  their 
relief  did  them  little  good.  The  mere  giving  of  an  allowance 
rarely  solves  any  problem  of  poverty. 

But  in  several  of  these  cases  there  was  no  inevitableness  in 
their  lot.  The  B.’s  had  two  or  three  sons,  one,  at  least,  of  whom 
was  unmarried,  and  though  he  was  said  to  have  been  wounded 
in  South  Africa,  I  did  not  gather  that  he  was  unable  to  work. 
Mrs.  F.  had  two  idle  and  drunken  sons,  both  of  whom  could,  at 
any  rate  in  the  past,  earn  good  money.  Mrs.  H.’s  children  did 
nothing  for  her  ;  the  one  who  “  occasionally  gave  her  a  shilling  ” 
was  living  with  her  on  the  proceeds  of  her  relief  money  and  her 
begging.  Mrs.  K.’s  relations  who  scrambled  for  the  spoils  when 
she  met  with  her  accident  could,  no  doubt,  have  provided  for  her 
if  she  had  been  in  real  need.  Mrs.  X.’8  unmarried  son  was  “  lost 
sight  of,  and  had  last  been  heard  of  down  Whitechapel  way,”  as, 
by  her  own  account,  were  all  Mrs.  V.’s  children  except  her  daughter. 
Z.  had  been  deserted  by  both  wife  and  children.  No  doubt  these 
children  had  been  badly  brought  up,  or,  like  Mrs.  O.’s  son  at 
Aldershot,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  give  money,  but 
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it  is  significant  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  the  twelve  the  out-relief 
was  simply  relieving  the  children  of  their  natural  responsibilities, 
and  often  merely  setting  free  money  to  be  spent  in  drink. 

Again,  the  B.’s  lived  in  an  old  house  that  must  have  been 
infested  with  vermin,  but  they  would  not  move  to  where  rents 
were  cheaper  for  fear  of  losing  their  out-relief.  Old  Mrs.  F. 
and  her  son  slept  in  the  same  bed,  which  one  morning  broke  down 
as  they  were  quarrelling  as  to  who  should  get  up  and  make  a  cup 
of  tea  for  the  other,  and  settled  the  dispute  by  its  collapse.  Mrs. 
H.  hved  with  her  son  in  a  garret,  and  her  statement  that  she  was 
without  a  fire  was  probably  often  true.  Mrs.  M.  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence,  ill  and  neglected,  till  she  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  where  she  died  four  weeks  later.  Mrs.  O.’s  poor 
little  daughter  might  have  had  a  fair  start  in  the  Poor  Law 
Schools,  or  in  a  training  home,  if  her  mother  had  not  been  enabled 
to  ruin  her  prospects.  Old  B.  apparently  lived  with  Mrs.  Q.,  the 
woman  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  in  one  room.  Even  the  X.’s, 
who  were  fairly  well  to  do,  were  turned  out  because  they  kept 
their  rooms  so  dirty.  Z.  was  a  man  of  the  ordinary  homeless 
lodging-house  type.  In  eight  cases  at  least  the  recipients  were 
living  under  miserable  conditions  of  dirt  and  over-crowding ; 
all  the  twelve  were  in  rooms  in  very  unsatisfactory  courts ;  and 
most  were  mixed  up  with  people  as  undesirable  as  themselves. 

My  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  to  judge  of  the  economic 
effects  of  the  giving  of  out-relief,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  one  where  people  were  engaged  in  low-class 
labour.  Mrs.  D.  “  did  a  little  needlework.”  Mrs.  V.’s  afflicted 
daughter  did  scrubbing  when  she  could  get  it.  Mrs.  V.  got  3s. 
by  ”  working  for  a  gentleman  ”  and  did  ”  any  work  she  could  get.” 
Mrs.  X.  was  an  office  cleaner  and  said  she  only  got  3s.  a  week  for 
her  work.  But  so  many  other  causes  contribute  to  depress  wages 
in  unskilled  occupations,  and  the  whole  district  was  honeycombed 
with  missions  and  charities,  which  unmistakably  caused  over¬ 
crowding  and  general  demoralization,  so  that  I  should  not  like 
to  say  what  effect,  if  any,  the  action  of  the  Guardians  had  on  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  their  union. 

But  the  moral  effects  were  obvious  and  glaring.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs.  F.’s  sons  were  encouraged  in  their 
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laziness,  while  the  elder  of  the  two,  like  the  Irishwoman's  son, 
was  living  with  his  parent  in  a  single  room  and  sharing  her  relief. 
The  general  degradation  of  the  district,  if  not  caosed  by  the 
Guardians’  action,  was  certainly  not  checked  by  it.  It  fitted  in 
with  the  old  bad  tradition  in  which  Miss  D.  and  Mrs.  C.  had  been 
brought  up  ;  it  enabled  Mrs.  H.  to  continue  her  life  of  begging  ; 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  attracted  Z.  up  to  the  district.  Drink 
was  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things  in  at  least  seven 
cases.  Mrs.  F.’s  younger  son  had  been  a  sergeant  in  a  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  had  an  excellent  wife  and  a  son  who  had  never  missed 
school  for  five  years,  but  at  last  she  and  the  children  were  forced 
to  leave  him.  Mrs.  O.'s  son  of  16  “  didn’t  think  he  could 
stand  his  mother’s  drinking  habits  any  longer.”  Mrs.  V.  was 
”  a  heavy  drinker,  though  quite  respectable  compared  to  some.” 
Mrs.  X.  was  described  as  simply  ”  a  drinking  woman  ”  without 
any  qualification.  Mrs.  Q.,  when  -she  first  begged  from  me  in  the 
church,  prefacing  each  of  her  many  falsehoods  with  the  phrase, 
“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,”  smelt  strongly  of  drink  in  spite  of 
her  assertion  that  it  was  ”  never  let  into  the  place,”  and  was  said 
to  be  ”  always  drinking.”  Z.  was,  as  I  observed,  continually  in 
and  out  of  public  houses. 

Direct  and  deliberate  vice  was,  I  am  convinced,  present  in 
three  cases.  The  old  money-lender,  no  doubt,  made  her  money 
partly  by  receiving  stolen  goods  ;  Mrs.  Q.  was  said  to  be  getting 
broken  meat  “  from  a  bad  house  near  Waterloo,”  and  to  be  a 
shop-lifter.  Mrs.  X.’s  little  business  depended  on  her  son’s  petty 
thefts  at  his  work.  It  is  true  I  have  no  direct  evidence  of  these 
assertions,  but  invariably  in  that  district  further  inquiry  revealed  a 
state  of  things  far  worse  than  had  been  reported. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Believing  Officers  for  all  this.  They  were, 
I  am  sure,  good  and  conscientious  men.  They  knew  of  these 
facts,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prove  them.  My  infor¬ 
mants  who  corroborated  their  reports  would  not  have  let  their 
names  be  used  in  evidence.  Nor  do  I  altogether  blame  the 
Guardians.  There  was  a  tradition  of  lax  administration,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  been  pauperized  for  generations.  They  did  not 
care  to  take  the  unpopular  line  of  altering  their  policy,  and 
probably  would  not  have  been  re-elected  if  they  had  tried  to  do 
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BO.  Both  they  and  the  Relieving  Officers  did  their  best,  I  am  sure, 
but  the  system  was  wrong  and  they  were  powerless  to  alter  it  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion. 

II. 

It  would  be  easy  to  parallel  these  cases  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Poor  Law  Commission  ;  ^  but  selected  cases,  it  is  said, 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything,  especially  when  some  one  else 
has  selected  them.  The  above  represents  the  total  number  of 
cases  that  I  personally  knew  of  in  one  small  area.  It  is  true  that 
the  district  was  a  specially  bad  one ;  but  experience  in  other 
parts  of  London  has  shown  me  the  same  tendency  at  work  wherever 
out-relief  is  freely  given,  and  when  people  of  a  better  type  are 
being  dragged  down  the  evil  is  perhaps  even  more  serious. 

This  statement  that  the  same  tendency  is  at  work  elsewhere 
is,  I  am  aware,  based  on  impressions.  But  these  impressions 
have  been  gathered  from  a  long  series  of  cases  very  fully  investi¬ 
gated,  and  reported  week  by  week  through  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  in  which  inquiries  have  been  made,  not  to  confirm  or 
correct  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  but  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
way  of  helping  people  without  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law.*  And 
when  these  impressions  are  corroborated  by  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  small  area  such  as  that  above,  they  gain  in  power  to 
convince. 

A  few  typical  illustrations  of  the  barm  done  by  out-relief  in 
degrading  people  who  might  otherwise  have  been  independent, 
and  in  hindering  the  efforts  of  charity  to  preserve  their  self-respect, 
may  be  given  : — 

Mrs.  Z.  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  30  with  two  boys  to  look 
after.  The  elder  was  rough  and  unmanageable,  while  the  yoimger  was 

*  Report,  Part  IV.,  oh.  6,  |  202. 

*  Without  full  inveetigation  impreaaions  are  useleea.  A  couple  of  visits  paid 
after  a  form  has  been  filled  up  with  unverified  statements,  even  if  paid  by  an 
experienced  Poor  Law  Guardian,  to  half  a  hundred  cases  taken  as  they  come, 
may  be  enough  to  show  that  refusal  of  out>relief  is  not  **  unattended  with  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  poor,”  but  they  can  do  little  more;  like  what  the  soldier  said,  they 
are  not  evidence.  Gf.  Minority  Report,  oh.  iL  E.,  and  Appendix,  vol.  zxi.. 
Report  on  an  Inquiry  in  certain  Unions  into  Cases  of  Refusal  of  Out-relief  by 
Miss  G.  Harlock. 
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rather  delicate.  Probably  the  one  would  have  been  better  under 
stricter  discipline,  while  the  other  certainly  needed  a  mother’s  care. 
The  woman  had  been  a  capable  servant  before  marriage,  and  a  situation 
was  found  for  her  where  she  could  have  earned  good  wages  and  kept 
the  second  child  with  her.  This  would  have  meant  sending  the  elder 
boy  either  to  a  Home  or  even  to  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  where  he  would 
have  received  a  good  education  till  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  work  and 
help  her  with  his  earnings.  This  course  seemed  exactly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  case,  and  Mrs.  Z.  agreed  to  ask  the  Guardians  to  take  him. 
IVhen  she  went  before  the  Relief  Committee,  however,  she  was  asked  if 
she  did  not  think  that  3s.  a  week  out-relief  would  be  better,  so  that 
both  boys  could  remain  with  her.  She,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  keeping  them  and  at  being  saved 
the  eflort  of  starting  life  in  a  new  place,  so  she  fell  in  with  the  kind 
suggestion.  She  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  situation  and  turned  to  odd 
jobs  of  daily  work,  washing,  charing,  etc.,  picking  up  a  precarious 
living  and  obliged  to  leave  the  boys  to  run  wild  in  the  streets  most  of 
the  time  that  they  were  not  at  school. 

Mrs.  T.  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  28.  She  was  a  nice, 
refined,  superior  young  woman,  but  not  over-strong  in  her  health, 
or,  unfortunately,  as  events  proved,  in  determination.  The  children 
were  all  rather  delicate,  and  the  father  died  of  consumption  before  the 
youngest  was  bom. 

Proposals  were  made  to  send  two  of  the  children  to  Homes  and  to 
teach  Mrs.  Y.  a  trade  by  which  she  might  be  able  to  support  herself 
and  the  one  child.  She,  perhaps  naturally,  but  certainly  imreasonably, 
refused  to  part  with  them.  Then  a  still  better  plan  was  suggested. 
An  offer  came  for  her  to  go  to  take  care  of  a  small  country  house  not 
far  from  London,  where  she  could  have  had  all  her  children  with  her 
in  the  winter  and  could  have  made  arrangements  in  the  summer,  when 
the  owners  were  there,  for  the  little  ones  to  be  boarded  out  in  the 
village.  For  keeping  the  house  clean  and  acting  as  housemaid  she  was 
to  have  14s.  a  week,  coals  and  light  all  the  year  round,  and  board  for 
herself  and  one  child  while  the  family  were  at  home.  She,  however, 
“  did  not  care  for  the  country,”  and  thought  a  little  out-ielief  and  some 
office  cleaning  would  enable  her  to  remain  in  London.  And  the  out- 
relief  was  actually  given ! 

M.X.  was  a  strong,  hard-working  man  of  the  more  skilled  class  of 
waterside  labourer.  Work  at  the  wliarves  had  been  very  slack,  and  he 
was  ready,  if  arrangements  could  be  made,  to  emigrate  with  his  wife 
and  five  children  to  Canada,  where  work  was  more  easy  to  get  and  there 
would  be  more  openings  for  his  sons  and  daughters. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made  he  discovered  that. 
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owing  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  at  a  time  of  agitation  about  the 
unemployed,  the  Guardians  were  giving  Parish  relief  to  men  out  of 
work.  He  therefore  thought  he  might  just  as  well  stop  where  he  was, 
instead  of  taking  so  long  a  journey.  He  thought  if  he  could  scrape 
along  with  odd  jobs  and  out-relief  in  the  winter,  matters  would  be  all 
right  again  when  summer  came  round  again.  So  he  and  his  family 
remained  in  an  over-crowded  district  where  work  was  scarce  and  casual, 
and  where  the  children  had  hardly  any  chance  of  growing  ap  to  better 
things,  while  the  Guardians  earned  the  reputation  of  being  “  very  kind.” 

Mrs.  W.  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  35  with  (as  would  be 
said  in  Yorkshire)  “  four  children  to  contend  with.”  The  eldest,  a 
boy,  was  just  beginning  to  earn.  Before  marriage  she  had  been  a 
professed  cook  earning  £35  a  year.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  move  to  rooms  in  the  West  End  and  share  a  house  with  some 
people  who  would  give  an  eye  to  the  children  occasionally,  seeing  to 
their  meab  and  looking  after  them  when  not  at  school,  while  she  herself 
went  out  to  daily  work.  She  could  have  earned  a  guinea  a  week  easily 
and  paid  for  her  neighbour’s  services.  A  few  lessons  were  offered  her  to 
get  her  hand  in  again  and  to  bring  her  cooking  up  to  date.  At  first 
she  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  remarked  that  she  would  have  to 
rub  up  her  French  again  for  the  menus.  But  then  came  the  thought  of 
the  trouble  of  moving  to  another  district,  and  the  neighbours  said 
”  Why  should  she,  as  she  could  do  a  bit  of  washing  and  get  some  out- 
relief  to  make  up  the  rent  ?  ”  The  offer  of  “  a  bit  of  washing  ”  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  some  heavy  factory  work,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  she  sank  permanently  down  to  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labour,  while  the  children  were  perforce  neglected,  and  were 
probably  running  about  the  streets  all  the  time  they  were  not  at  school. 

Now,  it  may  be  noticed  that  all  these  four  families  were  of  decent 
people ;  they  were  not  of  the  “  poor  law  class,”  some,  indeed, 
were  quite  superior  in  station.  Three  were  widows  with  children, 
whose  cases  are  often  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  A  plan  was 
at  hand  in  each  instance,  and  it  was  refused  because  of  the  offer 
of  out-relief.  This  is  surely  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  even 
lax  dealing  with  incorrigible  people.  In  the  first  case  the  down¬ 
ward  course  was  due  to  the  direct  suggestion  of  ignorant,  if  not 
corrupt.  Guardians.  In  the  second,  it  was  due  to  the  general 
expectation  of  relief  that  they  had  created  by  their  policy.  In 
the  third,  it  was  due  to  the  agitation  got  up  for  political  purposes 
under  a  system  of  direct  popular  election  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  policy  advocated  ;  and  in  the  fourth. 
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it  was  due  to  the  gossip  by  which  such  political  and  moral  cor* 
ruption  is  spread. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  selected  from  the  stream 
that  came  under  my  notice  about  the  same  time.  Mrs.  E.,  whose 
husband  was  in  the  infirmary  with  phthisis,  had  a  place  to  go  to, 
and  another  at  a  little  distance  if  the  first  failed ;  she  preferred 
out -relief  to  work.  J.  was  dying  of  consumption  in  a  house  with 
four  delicate  children,  and  obviously  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
infirmary  if  only  for  their  sakes ;  the  Guardians  gave  out-relief. 
Mrs.  K.’s  son  had  done  no  work  for  two  years  ;  the  out-relief  was 
stopped  and  he  got  work  in  a  fortnight.  When  Mrs.  L.’s  allow¬ 
ance  was  stopped  she  was  very  angry — “  She’d  know  who  to  vote 
for  next  time.”  When  M.  came  home  ”  some  one  was  mean 
enough  to  tell  the  Guardians  that  he  had  £2,  and  the  out-relief 
was  stopped,”  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  £50  that  he  had  when  he 
wished  to  pass  as  destitute.  N.,  living  in  two  indescribably  filthy 
rooms  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  was  given  out-relief  because 
he  was  out  of  work,  though  his  two  eldest  sons  were  earning  85s. 
a  week  between  them,  and  two  months  before  £3  a  week  had  been 
coming  in.  0.,  who  could  earn  10s.  a  day  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  whose  drunken  wife  kept  a  daughter  at  home  and  refused 
to  allow  her  to  be  got  away  to  service,  because  neighbours  were 
glad  to  give  her  pence  for  fetching  beer  now  that  school  children 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  go  into  public  houses,  was  given  an 
allowance  in  the  winter.  P.  was  given  relief  because  he  had  hurt 
his  hand,  though  he  was  for  a  long  time  receiving  15s.  a  week 
compensation,  and  fought  with  his  drunken  and  lazy  wife  when  he 
rejoined  her  after  deserting  her  for  another  woman.  Q.  was 
given  8s.  a  week  though  he  was  living  with  a  woman  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  refused  to  allow  a  poor  little 
crippled  son  to  be  sent  away  to  a  home  because  so  many  gifts 
are  sent  to  cripples.  R.,  earning  high  wages  and  spending  them 
in  drink,  allowed  his  bUnd  son,  who  had  been  taught  a  simple 
trade,  to  stay  at  home  doing  nothing  till  he  became  quite  stupid, 
and  the  Guar^ans  gave  out-relief  because,  ”  being  of  age,  his 
parents  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  him.”  Old  S.,  who  attempted 
suicide  because  he  was  **  driven  to  despair  by  poverty,”  had.  for 
some  time  been  receiving  12s.  6d.  a  week  from  his  old  employers 
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till  they  gave  him  a  final  grant  of  £15,  and  was  receiving  an  allow* 
ance  of  6«.,  all  the  time  he  was  spending  the  grant  at  the  rate  of 
20«.  a  week.,  but  found  it  insufficient  for  the  drink  he  required. 

III. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ?  For  widespread  evils  can 
always  be  traced  to  some  neglect  of  principle.  What  is  the 
principle  that  has  been  ignored  ? 

There  has  been  a  confusion  in  men's  minds  between  the  functions 
of  the  State  and  of  charity.  The  former  acts  from  prudential 
motives  ;  the  latter  from  personal.  The  State  acts  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  ;  because  destitution  makes  men  dangerous,  it 
provides  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  It  is  purely  selfish  in  its 
aim,  if  such  an  epithet  can  be  applied  to  an  abstraction.  The 
people  it  deals  with  by  the  Poor  Law  are  the  failures  who  have 
not  proved  able  to  keep  their  places  in  society ;  its  funds  are 
obtained  by  forced  contributions  in  the  shape  of  rates.  Charity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  essence  personal ;  its  aim  is  to  help 
others,  to  cure  social  sickness,  and  to  prevent  distress  before  it 
arises.  It  does  this  as  a  duty  ;  its  work  involves  self*sacrifioe  ; 
it  is  of  its  essence  that  it  is  voluntary.  The  two  conceptions  are 
fundamentally  different ;  to  confuse  the  issue  is  to  court  disaster. 

This  is  the  line  I  took  in  my  Charitable  Bdief  in  advocating  the 
separation  of  State  Belief  and  charity,  and  in  pointing  out  the  evils 
of  a  lax  system  of  out-relief.  It  has  been  severely  criticized. 

Why,"  it  has  been  asked,  should  not  the  People  in  its  corporate 
capacity  imdertake  works  of  mercy ? "  "Is  there  no  such  thing 
as  a  public  conscience  ? "  "  Are  not  many  things  obviously 
better  done  by  the  State  ?  "  These  questions  are  put  by  many 
who  are  eager  for  the  State,  as  they  say,  to  "  accept  its  responsi¬ 
bilities."  Certainly  the  idea  is  attractive,  and  has  much  to  justify 
it.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer,  I  am  aware,  to  call  attention  to 
the  glaring  failures  of  public  administration,  though  that  has  been 
amply  done  by  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission ;  to 
point  out  how  often  this  call  for  the  State  to  take  action  is  a  policy 
of  despair  or  is  prompted  by  a  vague  desire  to  shirk  personal 
responsibility  ;  or  to  insist  on  the  difference  of  rates  and  alms,  of 
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official  dealings  and  personal  service.  Nor  have  we  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  when  we  have  made  men  realise  that 
popularly  elected  administrators  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resist 
popular  clamour ;  that  State  employees  do  not  save  for  the  com* 
munity  as  they  do  for  themselves  ;  or  that  the  best  of  Government 
servants  will  travel  first-class  at  the  public  expense  and  third  at 
their  own.  We  want  to  go  deeper.  My  assertion  was  based  on 
an  assumption ;  I  still  believe  it  to  be  sound,  but  it  was  grounded 
on  economic  and  political  theory  which  1  thought  would  explain 
the  facts  of  experience.  I  should  have  gone  to  the  psychological, 
moral,  and  religious  giounds,  on  which  all  truths  are  ultimately 
based. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  commonplace  of  theology,  that 
man  is  fallen,  that — 

*'  Evil  or  good  may  be  better  or  worse 
In  the  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
Is  a  marvel  and  a  curse.” 

This  is  the  truth  the  realization  of  which  led  Pascal  to  Port 
Royal — that  man  is  “  a  king  dethroned,"  that  to  Newman,  looking 
round  on  the  “  ways,  habits,  and  governments  "  of  men,  was  "  as 
certain  as  that  the  world  exists,  and  as  the  existence  of  God,"  ^ 
that  was  among  Browning’s  "  reasons  and  reasons  "  for  believing 
the  Christian  faith  to  be  true,  that  it  is — 

**  The  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie — taught  Original  Sin, 

The  Corruption  of  Blan’s  Heart.” 

It  is  not  a  question  of  socialism  or  individualism,  but  of  human 
nature.  We  churchmen  insist  by  our  creed  on  the  socialistic  con¬ 
ception  of  mankind,  as  opposed  to  that  of  mere  Protestant  In¬ 
dividualism  ;  that  as  Butler  said,  "  There  are  as  real  and  the  same 
kind  of  indications  in  human  nature  that  we  are  made  for  society 
and  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures  as  that  we  were  intended 
to  take  care  of  our  own  life  and  health  and  private  good."  ‘  The 
Church  is  a  great  collectivist  body,  holding  common  property  in 
her  buildings,' realizing  her  solidarity  in  her  Common  Prayer, 
acting  in  her  corporate  capacity  in  undertakings  of  benevolence, 
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and  in  a  still  wider  field  in  the  inspiration  she  gives  to  all  kinds  of 
work.  The  religious  Orders  are  standing  witnesses  to  the  strength 
of  Communism,  a  lasting  feature  of  her  life,  continually  proving 
themselves  capable  of  reform  and  of  adaptation  to  changing 
circumstances,  reviving  in  England  after  violent  suppression  for 
three  hundred  years,  with  an  unknown  future  of  greatness  before 
them  at  home  and  in  the  mission  field,  in  the  Hospital  and  in  the 
School.  Friendl}'  Societies  and  the  Co-operative  movement  tell 
the  same  tale  of  success  on  secular  matters.  A  socialistic  view 
of  mankind  is  the  essence  of  organized  charity,  which  insists  that 
neither  helpers  nor  helped  are  merely  individuals  standing  alone. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  Socialism  is  established  by  voluntary 
action.  It  makes  demands  on  those  whom  it  welds  together. 
Men  or  women  unite  in  the  Church,  in  Friendly  or  Co-operative 
Societies,  in  the  C.O.S.,  to  perform  their  duties,  not  to  claim  their 
rights.  These  institutions  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of  self- 
sacrifice— of  the  Cross.  Directly  socialistic  organizations  are  built 
on  any  other  foundation  the  result  is  disaster,  and  disaster  all 
the  greater  because  the  united  action  of  men  of  a  common  mind 
intensifies  the  force  that  prompts  each  one  to  act. 

1  am  aware  that  there  is  in  all  lands  a  magnificent  record  of 
public  service  to  be  read,  perhaps  more  in  England  than  in  any  other, 
and  its  success  has  led  to  a  widespread  desire  to  extend  its  scope. 
But  this  success  has  been  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
body  of  men  with  a  tradition,  largely  feudal  in  origin,  of  the  duties 
of  public  service.  The  governing  classes  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  that  they  are  in  office 
for  the  good  of  others.  But  even  for  the  necessary  work  of  the 
government  of  the  country  and  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
by  dealing  with  destitution,  they  are  not  enough  to  go  round,  and 
directly  the  supply  fails  corruption  sets  in.  We  are  proud  of 
our  administration  in  India  and  in  Egypt  where  we  can  reap  no 
material  reward,  and  have  taken  up  the  “  white  man’s  burden  ” 
with  success  ;  we  are  not  so  proud  of  the  history  of  our  colonies 
in  temperate  lands  where  wealth  abounds  in  greater  store,  and 
the  burden  can  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  subject  races. 

For  popular  government  means  government  by  the  will  of  the 
mass  of  men,  and  the  mass  of  men  Ls  fallen  and  corrupt  in  will. 
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It  may  be  necessary  and  right  for  government  to  be  popular  on 
the  ground  that  only  so  can  the  mass  be  educated  to  political 
responsibility,  because  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  necessary 
for  stable  government,  or  even  because  no  better  way  can  be 
found.  But,  whenever  possible,  it  is  better  to  do  without  popular 
administration,  to  leave  work  to  voluntary  effort  either  of  men 
as  individuals  who  will  pay  the  penalty  of  their  mistakes  them* 
selves,  or  as  associated  and  ready  to  sacrifice  money,  time,  and 
personal  advantage  to  a  common  cause.  Popular  State  Socialism 
ignores  human  nature,  and  where  it  gets  its  way  there  is  bound 
to  be  waste,  corruption,  and  maladministration,  since  it  is  based 
on  the  collective  will  of  the  natural  man  to  whom  the  Gross  is 
a  stumbling-block  and  foolishness. 

Till  we  have  a  real  Christian  education  of  our  people,  till  we 
have  a  really  Christian  spirit  as  the  heritage  and  possession  of 
the  mass  of  our  fellow-men,  public  administration  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  Tho^  who  will  give  earth  themselves 
and  “  make  the  low  nature  better  by  their  throes  ”  are  few,  and 
must  be  used  for  what  of  necessity  must  be  done  by  the  State. 
The  problem  is  primarily  one  of  religion  and  morals,  not  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  must  be  solved  elsewhere  than  on  the  field  of  political 
theory. 

Clement  F.  Booers. 


DB.  CARLYLE  ON  WAGES. » 

IN  the  preface  Dr.  Carlyle  tells  us  that  he  has  restricted  the  book  to 
a  “  discussion  of  the  principles  which  may  be  held  to  govern  the 
rates  of  wages  in  general,”  and  “  not  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  very 
complex  circumstances  which  determine  the  differing  rates  of  wages 
in  different  employments  ”  ;  but  long  before  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his 
work  he  writes  as  if  no  such  distinction  had  ever  crossed  his  mind,  and  as 
if  what  was  true  of  the  single  employer  and  the  single  individual  must  be 
true  of  all  the  persons  employing  or  employed  in  a  particular  trade,  and 
also  of  all  the  persons  emplo3ring  and  employed  in  all  trades  taken 
together. 

To  the  first  chapter,  in  which  the  modem  wage-system  is  contrasted 
with  the  organization  of  the  ancient  and  mediseval  worlds,  no  objection 
can  be  taken.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  to  draw  explicitly  the 
moral  that  we  have  no  more  ground  to  expect  the  modem  wage-system 
to  be  permanent  than  the  ancients  had  for  treating  slavery  as  a  natural 
institution  which  would  last  for  ever.  If,  however,  we  take  it  that 
this  moral  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention,  we  can  pronounce  the 
chapter  admirable. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  theory  of  wages,  as  he  next  proceeds 
to  do.  Dr.  Carlyle  is  far  less  happy.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  history  of  theory  had  been  seriously  studied  in  Western  Europe  and 
America,  his  review  might  have  passed  muster.  At  that  time  any  one 
who  could  spare  a  few  moments  from  multifarious  occupations  to  dip 
into  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill,  thought  himself 
fully  equipped  for  giving  an  original  account  of  the  development  of  any 
economic  doctrine.  Nowadays  this  method  is  obsolete,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
tressing  to  see  an  author  of  Dr.  Carlyle’s  reputation  naively  adopting 
it.  As  might  be  expected,  his  original  account  is  of  no  positive  value 
whatever,  and  is  merely  likely  to  mislead  in  many  important  respects 
any  elementary  students  in  whose  hands  his  work  is  placed.  It  shows 
an  entire  want  of  that  form  of  the  historical  spirit  which  enables  us  to 

*  Wagtt.  By  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Christian  Social  Union  Hand¬ 
books,  edited  by  Henry  Scott  Holland,  D.D.  [zi,  125  pp.  Cr.  8ro.  it,  net. 
Mowbray.  London,  1912.j 
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see  in  great  or  classical  ”  writers  the  spokesmen  of  the  thought  of  their 
age  rather  than  detached  geniuses  who  fall  out  of  the  sky  with  bags 
full  of  ideas.  A  good  example  of  this  is  found  at  the  very  outset  when 
Dr.  Carlyle  says  that  in  putting  forward  the  subsistence  theory  of  wages 
Adam  Smith  was  “  anticipating,  not  precisely  but  in  a  general  way, 
the  conclusions  of  a  famous  later  theory  which  is  known  as  the  theory 
of  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages.”  No  student  would  gather  from  Dr.  Carlyle 
that  the  subsistence  theory  was  the  received  doctrine  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  and  long  before  ;  and  that  the 
importance  of  what  Smith  says  lies  not  in  his  acceptance  of  sub* 
sistence  as  a  minimum  enforced  by  competition  on  ”  all  ordinary 
occaiuons,”  but  in  his  exposition  of  the  more  hopeful  idea  suggested  by 
the  circumstances  of  bis  own  time,  that  “  on  all  ordinary  occasions  ” 
really  meant  in  a  stationary  state,  and  that  wages  are  above  this 
minimum  whenever  increasing  wealth  causes  an  increasing  demand 
for  labour,  just  as  they  are  below  it  in  a  declining  state.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  he  thought  wages  were  above  the  subsistence  level  in  his  own 
time,  and  for  some  centuries  before  it,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  North 
America,  while  China  is  his  only  example  of  a  country  where  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level  actually  held  good. 

Over  Malthus’  nakedness  Dr.  Carlyle,  following  here,  I  regret  to  have 
to  admit,  authorities  who  ought  to  know  better,  obligingly  throws  the 
cloak  of  the  “  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,”  which  Malthus  never 
thought  of  till  it  emerged  from  the  Corn-law  eontroversy  fifteen  years 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Population.  Malthus  was  set  to 
work  by  the  Idealists  and  the  Poor-law,  and  relied  exclusively  on  his 
absurd  “  arithmetical  ratio  ”  for  a  proof  that  food  could  not  increase 
as  fast  as  uneheeked  population.  The  theory  of  population  was  never 
linked  up  with  that  of  diminishing  returns  tiU  J.  S.  Mill  wrote  his 
Political  Economy  half  a  eentury  later.  Moreover,  Dr.  Carlyle  quite 
fails  to  understand  this  linking-up  effected  by  Mill :  “  It  is  quite  clear,” 
he  says,  “  that  our  population,  so  far  from  living  at  the  point  ”  (he 
probably  means  beyond  the  point)  ”  at  which  the  Law  of  I^minishing 
Returns  comes  into  play,  has  rather  been  living  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  production  of  food  has  grown  faster  than  population. 
The  notion  that  we  are  over-populated  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  the 
means  of  living  is  obviously  a  simple  misapprehension.”  He  ”  obviously 
simply  misapprehends  ”  the  proposition  he  is  endeavouring  to  refute. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  over-population  (t.c.  too  great  population)  that 
people  should  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  worse  off  than  their  less  numerous 
ancestors,  but  only  that  they  should  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  worse  off 
than  a  smaller  present  population  would  be.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
is  what  J.  S.  Mill  had  in  his  mind  ;  and  though  there  may  be  little  or 
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uo  reasou  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  case  at  present  or  in  Mill’s  time,  it  is 
not  easy  to  prove  the  contrary.  Dr.  Carlyle’s  appeal  to  “  elementary 
economic  facts  ”  entirely  faUs.  Later  on  in  the  book,  on  p.  54,  be  falls 
into  another  “  simple  misapprehension  ”  of  an  even  worse  character, 
by  confusing  “  industry  in  general  ”  with  industry  excluding  agriculture, 
and  thus  fancies  himself  able  to  argue  that  “  increase  of  population 
tends,  not  to  a  diminishing  proportional  production  in  industry  in 
general,  but  to  a  production  increasing,  not  merely  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population,  but  in  an  increasing  proportion  to  that  in¬ 
crease."  Of  course  the  efEect  of  increase  of  population  on  industry  in 
general  must  be  a  combination  of  its  efEect  on  agriculture  and  on  other 
industry,  and  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture  might  overcome 
increasing  returns  in  other  industry,  and  certainly  would  do  so  if  the 
increase  of  population  continued  “  indefinitely.” 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  Ricardo,  Dr.  Carlyle  comes  on  what  he  calls 
“  a  startling  phrase  for  a  rigorous  classical  economist "  in  the  shape  of 
a  passage  in  which  a  desire  is  expressed  for  the  promotion  of  a  rising 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes.  Why  should  thb, 
which  was  the  usual  attitude  among  the  economists  when  Ricardo  wrote, 
startle  any  one  ?  As  far  back  as  the  1803  edition  of  his  Eseay  we  find 
l^lalthus  pronouncing  “  the  spread  of  luxury  "  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  “  particularly  desirable  ”  ;  he  had  to  protest  against  the  view 
that  the  ideal  to  be  striven  for  is  “  that  of  an  industrious  frugal  people 
ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious  nation,"  and  the 
author  he  is  quoting  and  condemning  is  not  any  economist,  but  the 
celebrated  philosopher  and  divine,  William  Paley.  Arthur  Young 
taught  what  was  afterwards  christened,  1  think  by  Dr.  Carlyle’s  famous 
namesake,  the  “  potato  philosophy,"  the  doctrine  that  the  working 
classes  should  live  on  the  cheapest  food,  but  the  whole  “  classical 
school"  of  economists  repudiated  it.  When  the  school  was  at  its 
zenith  the  Political  Dictionary  of  1845-6  said  («.v.  Wages) :  “  A  labourer 
cannot  have  too  many  wants.  .  .  .  Happy  indeed  is  that  country  in 
which  the  natural  price  of  labour  is  the  highest !  ’’ 

Dr.  Carlyle’s  readers  are  only  introduced  to  the  wage-fund  theory 
when  he  arrives  at  J.  S.  Mill,  and  will  thus  probably  carry  away  the 
impression  that  J.  S.  Mill  invented  the  theory  instead  of  merely  giving 
it  a  name  and  preserving  its  life  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  when 
it  was  already  thirty  years  old  and  nearly  giving  place  to  the  modem 
produce-and-distribution  theory. 

In  Chapter  V.  we  are  told  that  “  the  whole  of  the  modem  theory  of 
wages  is  related  ’’  to  something  which  is  called,  without  smy  attempt 
at  the  explanation  of  a  somewhat  elusive  term,  “  the  efficiency  of  the 
labourer."  It  is  usually  understood  to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of 
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the  labourer  considered  in  abstraction  from  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
those  who  direct  his  work,  the  quality  of  the  materiab  and  machinery 
available,  and  a  host  of  other  circumstances  which  afiect  produce  per 
labourer.  Thus  it  is  fairly  easy  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  two  men 
doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  in  exactly  similar  circumstances  ; 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  comparing  the  efficiency 
of  men  engaged  even  on  the  same  kind  of  work  in  different  periods, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  anything  but  the  vaguest  notion 
about  the  comparative  efficiency  of  men  engaged  on  different  work 
even  at  the  same  time  and  place.  We  can  tell,  for  example,  without 
much  difficulty,  which  of  two  weavers  working  in  the  same  mill  at  the 
same  time  is  the  most  efficient ;  but  we  cannot  say  with  much  certainty 
whether  weavers  at  the  present  time  are  more  or  less  efficient  than 
weavers  a  hundred  years  ago,  because  the  appliances  are  entirely 
different :  and  no  judicious  person  would  care  to  hazard  an  opinion 
whether  dentists  at  the  present  time  are  more  efficient  than  carpenters. 

Dr.  Carlyle’s  starting-point  for  his  modern  doctrine  is  the  third 
chapter  in  Brasscy’s  Work  and  Wages,  \%12,  in  which  the  author  main¬ 
tains  “  unhesitatmgly,  that  daily  wages  are  no  criterion  of  the  actual 
cost  of  executing  works  or  of  carrying  out  manufacturing  operations.” 
The  proposition  is  one  of  those  ambiguous  statements  with  which 
amateurs  amuse  themselves  and  each  other.  Does  it  mean  that  a  com¬ 
parison  of  daily  wages  will  never  tell  us  anything  about  the  cost  of  work, 
or  merely  that  we  cannot  always  depend  upon  it — that  it  is  far  from 
being  a  perfect  criterion  ?  Dr.  Carlyle  calls  it  a  paradox ;  but  if  it 
means  the  first  of  these  alternatives  it  is  false,  and  if  it  means  the  second 
it  is  a  truism  of  the  first  water.  The  falsity  of  the  first  alternative  is 
illustrated  numerically  in  the  second  chapter  of  Work  and  Wages, 
where  a  table  is  given  (on  p.  38)  which  shows  that  between  1843  and 
1869  the  great  contraetor  found  the  eost  both  of  brickwork  and  earth¬ 
work  lowest  in  the  year  in  which  the  men  were  earning  least,  and  highest 
in  the  year  in  which  they  were  earning  most.  Dr.  Carlyle  can  scarcely 
have  studied  this  table,  but  of  course  numerical  illustration  is  un-‘ 
necessary,  since  every  one  knows  that  both  local  and  temporal  variations 
in  earnings  constantly  go  along  with  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  work 
done.  That  the  second  alternative  is  a  truism  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  reflexion  that,  if  it  were  not  true,  efficiency  must  be  the  same 
at  all  times  and  places,  which  is  obviously  not  the  case,  since  observa¬ 
tions  like  Arthur  Young’s,  to  the  effect  that  the  Essex  man  was  cheaper 
at  half-a-crown  than  the  Tipperary  man  at  sevenpence,  have  always 
been  justly  made  wherever  wages  have  been  paid.  The  real  attraction 
of  the  thesis  to  Dr.  Carlyle  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  examples 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Work  and  Wages,  imlike  those  in  the  table  in  the 
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second,  arc  examples  in  which  the  contractor  found  workers  who  earned 
larger  incomes  cheaper  to  employ.  They  lead  Dr.  Carlyle  to  the  “  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  amount  of  wage  which  can  be  paid  depends  upon  the 
productivity  of  the  labourer,”  productivity  being  employed  as  a  synonym 
of  efficiency,  and  not  in  the  larger  sense. 

Now,  no  one  doubts  that  efficiency  is  one  of  the  tbmgs  upon  which 
general  wages  “  depend,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  produce  per  labourer ;  and  variations  of  produce  per  labourer 
have  hitherto  been  more  important  in  practice  than  variations  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  produce  is  distributed.  But  it  would  be  somewhat 
quaint  to  infer  the  importance  of  efficiency  in  determining  general  wages 
from  the  fact  that  Lord  Brassey  was  able  to  cull  from  his  father’s  books 
and  other  sources  examples  of  the  fact  that  the  strong  and  vigorous 
are  able  at  any  given  time  to  earn  more  than  the  weak  and  incapable 
employed  at  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Dr. 
Carlyle  b  now  losing  sight  of  the  general  question  discussed  by  what 
he  caUs  the  classical  school,  “  What  are  the  causes  of  high  and  low 
average  or  general  wages  ?  ”  and  taking  up  the  consideration  of  an 
entirely  different  question,  namely,  “  At  the  same  time  and  place,  given 
all  the  conditions  of  any  importance  except  the  efficiency  of  labour, 
what  determines  the  highest  rate  of  wages  which  can  be  profitably 
paid  1  ”  The  transition  takes  place,  with  a  rapidity  which  takes  the 
reader’s  breath  away,  on  p.  69.  J.  S.  Mill,  we  are  told,  imagined  that  the 
average  rate  of  wages  b  determined  by  the  ratio  between  the  numbers 
of  the  workmen  and  the  amount  of  the  wage  fund  ;  but,  says  Dr.  Carlyle, 
we  now  recognize  “  that  the  amount  of  wages  which  can  be  paid  must 
be  calculated  upon  the  result  of  the  productive  process :  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  productive  process  ”  (the  result  of  the  productive 
process  I)  ”  and  not  out  of  a  wages  fund.  Thb  point  has  been  drawn 
out  especially  by  the  American  econombt,  Mr.  Walker,  in  hb  work. 
The  Wages  Question,  and  1  think  it  is  accepted  more  or  less  by  all  econo- 
mbts  now,  that  the  amount  of  wages  which  can  be  paid  in  any  given 
enterprise  b  determined  not  merely  by  the  question  ”  (amount  ?)  ”  of 
the  capital  which  the  employer  possesses,  but  by  the  question  ” 
(magnitude  ?)  ”  of  the  result  which  b  expected  from  the  productive 
process.  Thb  means  that  the  amount  of  the  wages  which  can  be 
profitably  paid  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer.  Wages 
can  rise  continually  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  efficiency  of  the  labotirer 
rises.  If  the  efficiency  of  the  bbourer  rises  wages  can  rise,  without 
trenching  upon  the  profits  of  the  employer  or  the  interest  of  the  capitalbt, 
and  without  imposing  any  additional  charge  upon  the  consumer.  This 
does  not  mean  to  say  ”  (a  favourite  expresuon  of  Dr.  Carlyle)  ”  that 
we  can  assert  that  the  labourer’s  wages  will  actually  correspond  with 
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his  efficiency.  To  say  that  the  amount  of  the  profitable  wage  is  neces¬ 
sarily  affected  by  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  labourer  does  always  receive  wages  in 
proportion  to  his  efficiency.” 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  tangled  thread  of  thought ;  but  it  seems 
clear,  from  the  threefold  repetition  of  “  can  be  paid,”  and  also  from  the 
words  “  wages  can  rise  ”  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted, 
that  Dr.  Carlyle  here  thinks  he  has  found  the  answer  to  the  question, 
not  what  determines  the  wages  under  discussion,  but  what  determines 
the  maximum  to  which  they  can  rise,  given  all  conditions  except  the 
efficiency  of  the  labour ;  and  the  answer  is,  of  course,  as  it  must  be, 

”  The  efficiency  of  the  labour.”  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  other 
conditions  are  apt  to  vary :  at  one  time  and  place  everything  bringing 
in  over  three  per  cent,  is  ”  profitable,”  at  others  five  or  even  ten  is  the 
minimum  which  is  looked  for :  at  one  time  “  the  consumer  ”  offers 
high  and  at  others  low  prices  for  the  product.  The  state  of  Dr.  Carlyle’s 
mind  with  regard  to  these  other  conditions  can  only  be  vaguely  guessed 
at  from  the  fact  that  after  all  this,  and  before  a  good  deal  more  talk 
about  efficiency,  which  is  always  measured  by  output,  he  calmly  on 
p.  74  tells  us  that  a  man  who  works  for  himself  ”  cannot  get  more  out 
of  his  work  than  he  produces,”  and  that  it  is  “  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  master  cannot  in  the  long  run  pay  the  labourer  more  than  the  value  of 
the  labourer’s  work.  It  b  quite  clear  that  wages  must  be  determined 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  in  this  sense,  that  the  amount  of  wages 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
bbourer.”  The  italics  are  mine.  Dr.  Carlyle  puts  no  emphasb  on  the 
italicized  words. 

It  b  impossible  to  argue  with  a  writer  who  thinks  it  all  the  same  to 
say  that  wages  are  determined  by  efficiency  and  that  wages  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  labourer :  efficiency  b 
measured  by  amount  of  output,  while  the  value  of  the  output  b  depen¬ 
dent  not  only  on  its  amount,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  units 
contained  in  it,  but  also  on  the  value  per  unit.  Just  as  the  plentiful 
harvest  may  be  of  lower  aggregate  value  than  the  deficient  harvest, 
to  use  the  stock  example,  so  may  the  work  of  each  of  the  whole  group 
of  workers  engaged  in  a  particular  trade  become  less  in  value  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  increase  of  output  due  to  increased  efficiency  as  well  as 
to  any  other  cause.  Whether  such  a  fall  in  value  and  consequent 
decrease  of  wages  will  actually  be  caused  by  an  increase  of  efficiency 
is  merely  one  of  those  questions  of  elasticity  of  demand  with  which, 
in  places  where  economics  is  taught,  second,  or  even  first  year  students 
become  familiar.  In  the  short  run  magnitude  of  output  per  worker 
and  magnitude  of  value  per  worker,  or  in  other  words  efficiency  and 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  2.  o 
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wages,  certainly  do  not  vary  together  in  the  simple  manner  Dr.  Carlyle 
supposes ;  and  it  has  been  a  commonplace  ever  since  Adam  Smith 
that  in  the  long  run  the  "  value  of  the  work  of  the  labourer  ”  (i.e.  wages) 
in  different  occupations  depends  on  the  various  causes  which  affect  the 
supply  of  workers  to  the  different  occupations.  The  doctrine  of  “  effi¬ 
ciency  wages,”  which  Dr.  Carlyle  will  find  in  Marshall,  relates  to  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different,  the  comparative  remuneration  of  persons  of 
different  efficiency  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Not  content  with  a  new  theory  of  the  wages  that  are  paid.  Dr.  Carlyle 
now  proceeds  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  wages  that  ought,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  to  be  paid.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  whether  to  contend  that  this  “  economically  most  advau- 
tageous  wage  ”  is  (1)  a  wage  which  will  “  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
labourer  ”  or  “  enable  him  to  be  efficient,”  or  (2)  one  which  will  make 
the  labour  “  as  efficient  as  it  can  be  ”  or  “  tend  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  be  most  efficient.”  Perhaps,  as  all  these  phrases  come  from  the  same 
page  and  appear  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous,  we  should  say  that 
he  contends  for  both  of  these  wages  without  seeing  any  difference 
between  them.  Surely,  however,  there  is  a  most  important  difference. 
Efficiency  cannot  be  more  than  a  matter  of  degree,  and  efficient,” 
used  absolutely,  only  means  about  the  ordinary  standard  or  ^mssibly 
a  bttle  above  it :  the  highest  possible  efficiency  suggested  by  Dr.  Carlyle’s 
other  phrases  is  much  higher  than  ordinary  efficiency.  There  are  many 
millions  of  “  efficient  ”  workers  who  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  might 
be.  Dr.  Carlyle  scarcely  attempts  to  deal  with  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community.  To  show  that  wages  ought  not  to  be 
below  the  level  or  levels  of  which  he  approves,  he  merely  adduces  the 
horse  analogy  used  by  Thomas  Carlyle  sixty-eight  years  earlier  :  “  No 
business  man,”  he  says,  “  in  his  senses  would  think  that  because  be  had 
a  great  many  horses  he  would  save  by  giving  them  less  food  than  they 
require  to  be  productively  efficient.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that 
in  the  long  run  it  can  be  to  anybody’s  ”  (the  community’s  ?)  “  advantage 
that  when  there  are  many  labourers  they  should  be  paid  less  than  is 
necessary  to  make  them  efficient.”  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  him  any  more  than  to  Thomas  Carlyle  that  the  business  man  does 
not  have  more  horses  than  it  is  worth  his  while  to  feed,  because  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  horses  is  kept  by  drastic  methods  within 
profitable  limits,  and  that  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  any  other 
inefficients  ”  are  promptly  converted  into  catsmeat  or  sausages, 
leather  and  glue.  If  human  beings  were  dealt  with  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  their  porition  would  be  as  good  as  the  two  Carlyles  think  that  of 
horses  to  be  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  horses  propagated  at  their  own 
will,  were  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  could,  and  offered  their  labour 
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to  employers,  we  should  see  many  horses  with  wages  which  we  should 
think  poor,  even  in  comparison  with  the  rather  low  incomes  which 
horses  receive  at  present  in  spite  of  their  efficiency  at  draught  labour 
being  much  greater  than  that  of  men. 

“  Speaking  theoretically,”  Dr.  Carlyle  assures  us,  “  there  is  a  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  labourer  meet,  and  that  is 
the  point  at  which  the  wages  are  so  high  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  ”  (p.  81) ;  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to  warn  us 
that  *'  we  must  be  very  careful.  We  have  spoken  of  a  theoretical 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  labour  and  capital.  We  must  not, 
like  some  careless  people  ”  (save  the  mark  !),  “  suppose  that  because 
we  can  construct  a  theoretical  harmony  like  this,  therefore  this  harmony 
is  realized  in  practice.  We  must  not  confuse  this  theoretical  point  of 
harmony  between  the  employer  and  employed  with  the  question  of 
actual  fact.”  Now,  James  Mill  was  doubtless,  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  some¬ 
what  unreasonable  when  he  nearly  beat  J.  S.  Mill  for  saying  that  some¬ 
thing  was  true  in  theory  but  required  correction  in  practice,  but  that 
was  only  because  J.  S.  Mill  was  then  aged  twelve  years.  1  confess  to 
being  one  of  those  ”  careless  people '”  who  prefer  to  find  ”  theoretical 
points,”  if  anywhere,  among  the  facts  of  life  rather  than  only  in  Dr. 
Carlyle’s  fertile  imagination.  In  “  actual  fact  ”  the  employer  who 
understands  his  own  interest  and  acts  with  the  sole  view  of  promoting 
it  pays  the  lowest  price  for  work  done  which  the  conditions  (including 
of  course  conditions  created  by  combination  and  legal  regulations)  of 
the  labour  market  permit  him  to  pay.  He  wants,  as  he  says,  ”  to  get 
the  most  for  his  money,”  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  saying 
that  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  offer  the  wage  which  will  cause  the  workers 
he  employs  to  be  most  efficient.  Brassey’s  bricklayers  from  1843  to 
1869  appear  to  have  been  most  efficient  when  in  1855  and  1869  they  were 
earning  25«.  6d.,  since  then  they  produced  10'2  cubic  yards  a  week ; 
but  those  figures  meant  that  Brassey  had  to  give  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard 
for  their  product,  while  in  1843  and  1851  when  their  earnings  were  only 
21«.,  and  they  were  less  efficient,  producing  only  9*3  yards  a  week, 
he  only  had  to  pay  2s.  3d.  per  yard.  Very  likely  these  particular  figures 
would  not  have  been  true  of  the  same  men  in  the  same  year,  but  some 
such  scale  must  constantly  be  latent  in  the  conditions :  it  certainly 
sometimes  pays  to  offer  the  wages  which  will  call  forth  the  highest 
efficiency,  but  much  more  often  it  is  better  to  give  a  lower  price.  If 
100  ”  inefficient  ”  or  less  efficient  men  at  30s.  a  week  will  do  as  much 
work  as  90  at  60s.  it  surely  pays  to  employ  the  so-called  inefficients. 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  Dr.  Carlyle  in  putting  it  down  to  the 
“  stupidity  ”  of  the  employer. 

That  he  himself  does  not  understand  the  simple  arithmetic  of  the 
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question  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  speaks  {e.g.  on  p.  87)  as  if  paying 
a  low  rate  of  wages  always  resulted  in  a  “  small  wages  bill,”  although 
the  essence  of  his  case  really  is  that  the  stupidity  of  the  employer  in 
offering  a  low  rate  results  in  the  workers  being  so  inefficient  that  his 
wages  bill  is  larger  than  it  would  be  if  he  paid  a  higher  rate. 

In  one  respect  the  new  subsistence-for-efficiency  theory  of  wages  is 
far  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  old  bare  subsistence  theory.  The  old 
theory  never  taught  that  there  was  any  virtue  in  the  fact  which  it 
predicated  :  it  merely  stated  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fact :  as  Turgot 
puts  it,  “  £n  tout  genre  de  travail  il  doit  arriver  et  il  arrive  en  effet  que 
le  salaire  de  I’ouvrier  se  borne  4  ce  qui  lui  est  n^cessaire  pour  lui  procurer 
sa  subsistance.”  It  is  a  fact,  and  that  is  all.  But  Dr.  Carlyle’s  sub¬ 
sistence-for-efficiency  level  is  put  forward  as  “  economically  most 
advantageous,”  so  that  it  must  be  disadvantageous  to  exceed  the  amount 
as  well  as  to  fall  below  it.  I  can  imagine  few  TnaTims  more  likely  to 
depress  the  human  race  than  the  maxim  that  nobody  is  to  earn  more 
than  enough  to  make  him  efficient  at  whatever  work  happens  to  be  his. 
The  Carlyle  Horse  Philosophy,  as  I  may  christen  the  doctrine  that 
human  beings  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  on  the  same  principles  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  horses,  is  worthy  of  a  place,  not  with  the  sub¬ 
sistence  theory,  but  with  the  “  Potato  Philosophy.”  Among  other 
things  it  would  condenm  all  shortening  of  hours  of  labour  except  where 
the  reduced  hours  resulted  in  at  least  as  large  an  output  as  before. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  however,  does  not  actually  mention  any  objections  to 
wages  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  he  says  b  economically  most 
advantageous.  Nor  does  he  explain  whether  the  most  advantageous 
amount  is  that  which  will  make  a  single  man  (or  woman)  most  effici- 
cent  or  one  which  will  do  that  for  a  man  (or  widow)  who  brings 
up  (a)  an  average,  or  (6)  a  large  family.  Cantillon  took  the  subsistence 
level  to  be  what  was  required  for  le  plus  vil  esclave  to  subsist  and  bring 
up  two  children  ;  but  Adam  Smith  cautiously  declined  to  conunit  him¬ 
self  to  this  or  any  other  precise  statement,  and  as  late  as  1909  we  find 
Miss  Maud  Davies  (whose  untimely  death  is  much  regretted  by  those 
who  knew  her),  in  her  excellent  Life  in  an  English  Village,  rather 
puzzled  by  the  discovery  that  while  most  households  in  Corsley  were 
above  the  level  of  healthy  subsistence,  the  majority  of  the  children 
were  reared  in  households  below  that  level. 

I  must  not  further  prolong  this  review,  which  already  suggests  the 
proverbial  breaking  of  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel.  If  I  am  thought  to 
have  employed  unusually  severe  expressions,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
given  Dr.  Carlyle  the  credit  of  only  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  I 
have  already  quoted  some  of  his  condemnatory  phrases,  and  I  will 
only  add  here  three  quotations  all  taken  from  a  single  page  (p.  76). 
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Speaking  of  a  theory  which  he  treats  as  identical  with  another  quite 
different  one,  he  says,  “  there  is  no  relation  of  the  broad  and  general 
character  which  many  people  pretend.  The  notion  represents  a  con¬ 
fusion  which  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  either  the  knowledge 
or  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  people  who  adopt  it.”  “  In  the  broad 
and  general  sense  ”  it  “  is  mere  foolishness.”  It  “  is  mere  nonsense.” 
With  such  an  author  the  reviewer  need  not  mince  words.  To  have 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  work  would  have  been  absurd  if  it 
had  been  produced  by  an  ordinary  publisher  who,  by  some  accident,  had 
omitted  to  consult  his  expert  adviser.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  few 
pages  of  the  organ  of  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  might  well  be  given  to  an  examination  of  a  book  by  an 
Oxford  College  lecturer  issued  as  a  Christian  Social  Union  Handbook 
with  a  prefatory  note  by  the  President  of  the  Union  which  speaks  of 
the  series  as  consisting  of  “  the  work  of  speciaUsts  in  the  several  subjects.” 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  a  work  like  this  should  appear  with 
such  an  introduction  at  a  time  when  the  Union  all  over  the  country  is 
discussing  the  subject  with  which  it  deab. 

Students  of  wage  questions  should  beware  of  all  who  construct  bad 
theory  and  then  explain  that  it  is  somehow  the  fault  of  the  facts  that 
they  will  not  quite  fit  into  it.  They  should  remember  to  apply  the 
ordinary  theory  of  value  to  all  prating  about  efficiency.  A  whole 
community  will  increase  its  income  if  its  members  become  more  efficient 
and  work  as  hard  and  as  long  as  before,  and  it  b  not  likely  that  property- 
owners  will  get  all  the  benefit,  so  that  we  may  expect  increases  of 
efficiency  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  increase  the  earnings  of  labour 
as  a  whole.  A  single  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals  will 
increase  his  or  their  incomes  by  increasing  his  or  their  efficiency,  because 
the  addition  to  the  total  output  will  not  be  great  enough  to  affect 
the  price  appreciably.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  earnings 
of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  trade  the  situation  is  different. 
Then  the  effect  of  increased  output  on  the  value  of  the  product,  instead 
of  being  negligible,  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  increased 
efficiency,  while  increasing  the  output,  will  diminbh  the  value  of  each 
unit  of  it,  and  the  loss  from  diminbhed  value  may  very  easily  more  than 
counterbalance  the  gain  from  increased  quantity.  So  the  schemes  for 
increasing  earnings  by  increasing  efficiency  are  very  likely  to  be  futile, 
unless  they  include  something  which  will  tend  to  diminbh  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  trade,  and  thus  raise  the  value  of  the  output 
hy  diminishing  its  quantity.  Of  course,  penal  provbions  preventing 
persons  from  being  employed  in  a  trade  until  the  value  of  their  output 
b  high  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  pay  them  some  particular  wage 
will  often  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  numbers  employed.  The  real 
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question  before  Society  at  the  present  moment  is  whether,  or  how  far, 
such  penal  provisions,  which  leave  the  position  of  the  excluded  persons 
for  further  consideration,  can  usefully  supplement  the  more  obviously 
reasonable  method  of  directly  cutting  ofi  a  part  of  the  supply  to  the 
poorly  paid  occupations  by  securing  that  the  recruits  to  the  army  of 
labour  shall  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  better  paid  branches. 

Whatever  be  the  answer  to  that  question,  it  is  certain  that  the  evil 
of  low  earnings  in  particular  occupations  is  not  going  to  be  cured  by 
greater  efficiency.  The  most  sweated  workers  are  often  amazingly 
efficient  at  the  work  they  do.  The  incomes  of  matchbox-makers  are 
not  small  because  they  make  too  few  matchboxes,  but  because  Society, 
incapable  of  improving  its  institutions  and  shedding  its  traditional 
prejudices  fast  enough,  makes  too  many  matchbox-makers. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  Cost  op  Livino. — Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  ha.s 
been  carrying  on  with  unabated  energy  daring  the  last  few  months 
his  propaganda  in  favour  of  an  International  Conference  on  the  High 
Cost  of  Living.  Some  economists  would  have  cautiously  limited  them¬ 
selves  to  the  minimum  of  assertion  necessary  for  the  immediate  purpose  : 
that  prices  have  gone  up  a  good  deal  during  the  last  sixteen  years, 
that  there  is  no  authoritative  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  why  they  have 
gone  up,  and  that  an  International  Commission  may  be  expected  to 
give  us  some  much-needed  light  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  not  enough 
for  Professor  Fisher.  To  waken  the  world  of  business  out  of  its  lethargy, 
he  announces  his  conviction  that  “  the  high  cost  of  living  has  not  yet 
reached  high-water  mark,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years 
to  come.”  And  then,  having  done  his  conscientious  best  to  alarm  us, 
he  holds  out  a  remedy  for  our  troubles  in  the  shape  of  a  plan  for 
“  standardizing  the  dollar  ”  (or  sovereign). 

It  is  possible  here  to  give  but  a  few  sentences  apiece  to  the  prophecy 
and  to  the  remedy.  The  details  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  an 
article  in  the  September,  1912,  issue  of  the  American  Economic  Review, 
and  in  a  more  popular  form  in  another  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  December,  1912.  The  argument  is  as  follows :  “  Every 
increase  in  the  use  of  money  and  cheques  tends  to  inflate  prices,  while 
every  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  tends  to  lower  prices.”  “  In 
the  last  fifteen  years  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  4*2  per  cent,  per  annum,”  and  “  deposits  have 
grown  at  the  still  more  rapid  rate  of  7*3  per  cent,  per  annum.”  “  After 
a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  evidence  available  ” — ^for  which  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  article  itself — Professor  Fisher  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  money  and  in  cheques  (and  in  their 
velocity  of  circulation)  will  probably  be  at  least  as  great  in  the  future. 
But,  even  if  their  growth  is  only  half  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  it  will  still  be  greater  than  the  growth  during  the  same 
fifteen  years  of  the  volume  of  trade.  So  far  as  he  knows,  “  there  is 
no  evidence  that  trade  will  expand  any  faster  in  the  future  than  it  has 
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in  the  years  which  have  just  passed  by.”  Ergo,  currency  will  outstrip 
transactions,  and  prices  will  rise. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Professor  Fisher  does  not  in  these 
pamphlets  make  everything  turn  upon  the  quantity  of  gold.  He  yields 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  that  the  Rand 
is  probably  not  far  from  its  maximum  output  ”  ;  and  all  he  asserts  as 
to  the  “  monetary  inflation  ”  is  that  it  “  promises  to  continue  at  nearly 
the  present  rate.”  It  is  “  the  cheque  inflation  ”  that  he  makes  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  argument.  “  The  use  of  cheques  in  place  of  money 
is  being  extended  with  prodigious  rapidity.  This  ”  (the  italics  are  his 
own)  “  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  present  situation  and  forms  the 
chief  basis  of  the  forecast  here  attempted."  When  the  present  writer 
attempted,  a  year  ago,  to  point  out  that  Professor  Fisher’s  ”  equation  ” 
of  exchange  proved  nothing,  since  the  statement  it  professed  to  make 
was  really  an  identical  proposition,  it  might  perhaps  be  urged  in  reply 
that  Professor  Fisher  conceived  of  the  cheque  circulation  as  bearing 
some  regular  proportion  to  the  ”  monetary  ”  circulation.  But  in  these 
recent  pamphlets  he  emphatically  expresses  the  precisely  opposite 
opinion.  “  Some  time  in  the  future,  when  the  use  of  cheques  has 
grown  up  to  its  full  capacity,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  ratio  of 
cheques  to  money  should  thereafter  remain  fairly  constant.”  But  he 
holds  that  this  is  now  far  from  being  the  case :  we  live  in  a  period 
when  the  use  of  cheques  is  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  use 
of  money.  If  this  be  so,  the  criticism  of  Professor  Fisher’s  “  inductive  ” 
confirmation  of  the  quantity  theory  as  no  confirmation  at  all — ^whatever 
else  it  may  be — would  still  seem  not  unfair. 

Professor  Fisher’s  remedy  for  our  price  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Memorandum  which  has  been  widely  circulated  in  a  type-written 
shape,  and  now  appears  in  print  in  a  briefer  form  in  the  Economic 
Journal  for  December,  1912.  We  are  promised  a  fuller  explanation 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  The  plan 
s  for  “  the  Government  to  readjust  the  official  weight  of  the  bullion 
dollar  (the  quantum  of  bullion  in  which  it  will  redeem  the  coin  dollar) 
at  regular  intervals,  say  quarterly,  according  to  the  finding  of  an  index 
num^  of  prices.  The  ^vemment  to  be  responsible  at  all  times  for 
redeeming  on  demand  coin  dollars  in  bullion  dollars  and  for  minting 
bullion  at  the  same  rate.”  For  **  dollar  ”  must,  of  course,  be  sub¬ 
stituted  ”  sovereign  ”  in  applying  the  principle  to  England. 

The  present  writer  must  confess  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  practice  of  the  bullion  market  to  quite  understand  how  this 
would  work.  The  reader  who  is  specially  interested  must  refer  to 
Professor  Fisher’s  own  writings — ^the  plan  does  not  lend  itself  to  brief 
explanation.  A  great  many  people  who  ought  to  know  what  it  all 
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means  have  favoured  the  author,  at  his  request,  with  written  '*  endorse¬ 
ments.”  But  even  if  the  plan  would  succeed  if  the  whole  business 
world  were  under  one  government,  Professor  Fisher  seems  hardly  to 
have  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  problem  of  international  relations. 
In  his  memorandum  he  allows  that  some  “  embarrassment  ”  would  arise 
from  the  partial  adoption  of  his  “  adjustable  seigniorage  plan,” 
owing  to  the  “  unstable  exchange  ”  it  would  produce  between  the 
nations  having  it  and  those  not  having  it.  “  Embarrassment  ”  is  a 
mild  way  of  putting  it.  He  seems  to  think  the  nations  would  all  agree 
to  fall  in  with  the  plan.  But  what  index  number  would  they  use  ? 
Professor  Fisher  frequently  speaks  as  if,  for  instance,  the  index  numbers 
of  the  American  Labour  Bureau  and  those  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
showed  approximately  the  same  movement  of  prices.  They  do  in  direc¬ 
tion,  but  by  no  means  in  amoimt.  The  amount  of  the  rise  differs  very 
considerably  in  the  different  coimtries  ;  and  any  common  action,  such 
as  Professor  Fisher  proposes,  based  on  an  agreed  index  number,  would 
inevitably  differ  in  its  amount,  in  some  of  the  countries  concerned, 
from  the  extent  of  the  actual  price  movement  in  those  countries. 

Surely,  however,  it  is  altogether -premature  to  discuss  remedies. 
What  economists  and  men  of  business  have  first  to  agree  upon  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease — or  whether  indeed  there  be  a  disease.  Those 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  of 
gold  has  ”  something  to  do  ”  with  the  movement  of  prices,  are  not 
yet  agreed  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  it  exerts  its  influence.  The 
explanation  which  points  to  the  bank  reserves  as  the  centre  of  the 
operating  forces — an  explanation  which  the  present  writer  has  himself 
tried  to  put  in  as  persuasive  a  form  as  possible — ^has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  commending'^itself  entirely  to  practical  financiers.  And,  meanwhile, 
there  is  a  whole  group  of  (German  economists,  like  Professor  Lexis,  who 
explain  the  facts  of  price  in  a  way  which  lays  all  the  stress  on  quite 
another  side  of  the  problem  from  that  of  currency.  Unless  the  world 
can  get  a  good  deal  nearer  to  a  consensus  of  competent  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  or  causes  of  price  movements — long  and  short — it  is  not 
likely  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  present  gold  standard. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

RtTBAL  Cbedit  for  Enoland. — ^There  seems  some  strange  fatality 
about  our  efforts  to  establish  in  England  that  co-operative  rural  credit 
which  is  known  to  have  rendered  such  inestimable  services  abroad.  It  is 
as  if  some  malignant  Pandora  had  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  idea 
in  our  country,  incapacitating  us  from  discerning  what  experience 
has  elsewhere  made  abundantly  clear.  There  have  been  well-meaning 
men  at  work  among  ourselves  in  the  promotion  of  “agricultural 
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banks  ”  for  more  than  nineteen  years ;  and  the  only  result — apart 
from  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock  lending  institution  dealing  out 
money  at  the  moderate  rate  of  10  and  12  per  cent.,  as  a  direct  outcome 
from  the  agitation  for  co-operative  “  cheap  credit  ” — is  45  little  credit 
societies,  averaging  18  members  apiece.  Of  these  only  21  appear  to 
be  actually  at  work,  dealing  out  on  an  average  five  loans  a  year  each, 
of  the  mean  value  of  £13 ;  *  and  the  strongest  of  them  is  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  one  man  and  his  daughter,  who  between  them 
have  deported  much  more  money  than  the  society  knows  what  to  do 
with.  All  these  funds  are  withdrawable  at  short  notice :  and  then, 
where  would  the  bank  be  ?  In  the  mean  time,  following  wiser  counsels, 
Ireland  has  formed  nearly  300  banks,  whose  services  are  gratefully 
appreciated  by  a  wide  community,  and  whose  losses  have  been 
infinitesimal.  Canada,  too,  beginning  about  1900,  has  formed  at  the 
very  least  150  banks  of  a  more  substantial  order,  doing  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  educational  and  economic  good,  in  which  never 
so  much  as  a  farthing  has  been  lost.  And  India,  setting  its  hand  to 
the  work  as  late  as  in  1905,  has  broken  all  previous  records,  creating 
for  itself  in  a  little  more  than  seven  years  about  8000  societies,  which 
prove  veritable  godsends  to  400,000  erst  helpless  and  usury-ridden 
ray&ts,  and  whose  transactions  during  the  past  twelvemonth  have  only 
involved  a  loss  of  about  £36.  Even  Cyprus,  Mauritius,  Fiji,  and  the 
Hawaii  Islands  put  us  to  shame  in  this  matter. 

All  the  world  now  seems  agreed  that  we  want  “  agricultural  credit.” 
And  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  anxious  for  the  success  of  its  small¬ 
holdings  policy — particularly  after  the  damage  done  by  the  drought 
of  1911  and  the  rains  of  1912 — appears  disposed  to  redouble  its  efforts 
for  making  credit  available  at  any  rate  for  its  new  prot^gds — about 
250,000  in  all — even  if  it  should  not  look  any  further.  However,  like 
the  knight  in  the  legend,  it  finds  itself  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
discordant  counsellors,  to  whom  it  lends  alternately  an  attentive  ear. 
There  is  a  black  angel  or  a  white  on  either  side.  The  black  angel  of 
officialism,  drawing  lavishly  upon  highly  rose-coloured  virions  of  what 
may  be,  advises — “  Provide  money,  and  take  the  government  of  the 
concern  entirely  into  your  own  hands,  so  that  you  may  afterwards 
make  broad  your  phylacteries  and  boast  how  much  you  have  done 
for  Agriculture.”  Meanwhile  the  white  angel  of  self-help  points,  with 
a  force  that  should  be  convincing,  to  the  admirable  results  actually 
obtained  without  State  interference,  and  urges  the  Board  to  content 
itself  with  teaching — for  which  there  is  endless  scope — and  showing 
its  proteges  how  they  may  provide  for  security.  For,  this  being  assured, 
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the  monej  required  for  the  purpose  will  come  tumbling  in  of  its  own 
accord. 

At  the  present  moment  the  black  angel  appears  to  be  distinctlj  in 
the  ascendant.  The  hitherto  independent  Agricultural  O^nization 
Society  has  been  turned  into  a  joint  stock  company,  with  the  guarantee 
of  an  annual  income  of  £10,000  out  of  the  taxpayers’  pocket,  as  a  return 
for  abject  servitude.  Similarly,  when  1  was  giving  evidence  in  Dublin 
last  June,  before  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture — which  apparently 
has  an  equally  ambitious  project  on  the  stocks — ^the  State-aided  Haas 
Union  in  Germany  (whose  Central  Bank  has  just  come  to  grief  vdth  a 
disastrous  crash)  and  the  new  Austrian  Co-operative  Bill  (which  happily 
is  never  likely  to  become  law,  since  both  the  Austrian  and  German  co- 
operators  have  emphatically  protested  against  it  as  making  co-operation 
absolutely  impossible  by  State  interference)  were  cast  into  my  teeth 
as  if  they  were  acceptable  models.  And  now  our  English  Board  of 
Agriculture  has,  after  protracted  labour,  at  last  given  birth  to  a  precious 
credit  mouse  fully  qualified  for  the  Horatian  epithet.  Twenty  of  our 
largest  joint  stock  banks  have  been  induced  to  offer  to  give  credit  to 
rural  credit  societies  with  imlimited  liability,  whose  rules  miist^have  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Board — we  are  not  told  by  what  test — 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  but  subject  to  recall  at  any  moment,  at  a  moderate 
interest — which  is  understood  to  be  4  per  cent.  They  will  also  take 
any  excess  funds  that  the  societies  may  wish  to  part  with  temporarily 
as  deposits,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest — probably  per  cent.  Further, 
the  local  managers  of  the  joint  stock  banks  profess  themselves  willing 
to  assist  rural  credit  societies  with  advice  as  to  audit,  book-keeping, 
balance  sheets  and  the  like. 

Having  obtained  this  concession,  the  Board  appears  to  preen  itself 
not  a  little.  However,  the  first  item  conceded  amounts  to  precisely 
what  non-State  befathered  credit  societies  in  Ireland,  and  even  in 
India,  have  obtained  for  themselves,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  own 
security.  And  using  it  wisely — that  is,  only  as  supplementary  to  the 
more  natural  and  cheaper  supply  of  funds  acquired  by  their  own  efforts 
in  taking  local  deposits  (thus  securing  the  invaluable  boon  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  in  this  country  the  Board  has  deliberately  sought  to 
discourage)  they  use  it  to  advantage.  The  second  item  every  co- 
operator  knows  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  For  joint  stock  banking 
and  credit  society  business  are  two  totally  distinct  things,  essentially 
different  in  kind.  The  master  in  one  may  be  an  ignoramus  in  the 
other.  And  having  to  trudge  for  instruction  to  the  joint  stock 
banker’s  town  instead  of  receiving  it  in  the  society’s  own  village 
is  likely  to  make  the  intended  beneficiaries  flout  altogether  the  gift  so 
pompously  paraded  as  a  boon. 
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As  matters  stand  in  the  banking  market,  it  cannot  appear  surprising 
that  joint  stock  banks  show  themselves  not  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
new  business :  it  promises  to  provide  employment  for  some  at  any 
rate  of  that  excessive  money  now  accumulated  as  a  consequence  of 
over-amalgamation,  which  has  rendered  impracticable  the  personal 
credit  previously  so  gladly  and  so  safely  given  by  private  bankers — to 
the  benefit  of  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  be  thankful  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  given  this 
method  of  providing  additional  funds  the  preference  over  the  much- 
recommended  but  distinctly  treacherous  method  of  creating  a  financing 
central  bank.  Central  banks  are  at  this  moment  very  much  under 
a  cloud.  There  have  been  too  many  disasters.  And  although  they 
may  no  doubt  render  substantial  services  in  a  system  of  local  banks 
grown  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  them,  novices  will  do  wisely  to 
keep  their  hands  oS  so  two-edged  a  sword. 

In  looking  for  substantial  employment  of  inconveniently  accumu¬ 
lated  cash  our  bankers  are  probably  pitching  their  expectations  too 
high.  In  any  case,  as  M.  Luzzatti  has  plainly  told  their  confreres  in 
Italy  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  credit  societies,  although  perfectly 
right  in  gladly  accepting  such  assistance  when  needed,  as  a  reserve, 
will  have  no  reason  whatever  to  thank  the  banks  for  what  the  latter 
clearly  propose  to  do  in  their  own  interest. 

The  Board,  as  it  happens,  has  in  giving  spoilt  the  gift  which  it  has 
so  assiduously  laboured  for.  For  of  what  use  is  credit  given  for  a 
year  at  the  outside,  but  subject  to  recall  at  the  creditor's  pleasure, 
likely  to  prove  to  a  rural  credit  society  which  will  have  to  be  prepared 
itself  to  grant  credit  for  ver>  much  longer  !  And  what  a  laborious 
process — ^with  what  incalculable  results — will  be  the  inquiry  of  the 
urban  joint  stock  bank  in  each  new  case  into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security  oflered  by  the  rural  credit  society!  The  very  reason  why 
rural  credit  societies  were  formed  is  that  ordinary  business  bankers 
in  towns  are  not  in  a  position  to  appraise  the  security  of  the  rural 
borrowers.  The  result,  if  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out,  is  likely 
to  be  that  wherever  there  is  a  wealthy  patron-member  to  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  credit  will  be  readily  forthcoming  from  the  joint 
stock  bank,  but  not  otherwise.  This  means  that  not  only  will  credit 
be  denied  to  the  very  persons  most  urgently  requiring  the  assistance 
and  best  entitled  to  it,  but  also  that  wherever  such  assistance  is  given 
it  will  be  based  upon  debasing  patronage  instead  of  upon  elevating 
self-help. 

A  further  mistake  made  by  the  Board  is  the  restriction  of  joint  stock 
banks’  assistance  to  credit  societies  with  unlimited  liability  only. 
One  may  be  thankful  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  at  length 
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(following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  dealing  with  the  matter  in  1910),  not  only  accepted,  but  even 
welcomed  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabihty  in  its  intended  apphcation, 
which,  rightly  practised,  excludes  all  danger.  There  had  been  a  long 
and  persistent  resistance.  And  curious  in  the  last  degree  have  been 
the  schemes  concocted  to  supply  a  supposed  substitute.  However, 
unhmited  liabihty  societies  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  societies 
that  we  are  likely  to  want.  They  were  intended  for  special  purposes, 
and  for  very  humble  circumstances.  There  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of 
cases  in  which  members  will  prefer  to  provide  some  fairly  substantial 
capital  by  shares,  and  in  return  to  hmit  their  own  liabihty.  Why 
should  such  societies  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ?  Of  all  forms  of  societies 
they  represent  the  one  which  joint  stock  banks  are  most  hkely  to 
understand  and  best  quahfied  to  deal  with. 

The  cause  of  all  the  mistakes  made,  which  threaten  to  influence 
results  very  adversely,  is  that,  falhng  into  a  very  common  but  scarcely 
any  longer  excusable  error,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  to  vary  the  simile  and  employ  an  Americanism, 
is  “  boring  with  the  wrong  tool.”  It  is  after  money.  What  it  ought 
to  be  after  is  the  creation  of  security,  which  will  at  any  time  command 
money.  And  such  creation  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  competent 
teaching.  The  results  of  “  State-endowed  ”  and  “  regional  ”  banks 
pale  altogether — at  any  rate  in  character — bemde  those  of  the  German 
Wanierlehrer  and  co-operative  classes,  and  the  Italian  cattedra 
ambulante.  Our  Board  is  anxious  to  benefit  small  agriculture  at  the 
public  expense.  Here  is  a  way  in  which  it  may  spend  as  much  money 
as  it  pleases  without  incurring  any  just  reproach  ! 

Co-operation  is  so  largely  developed  in  this  country,  and  its  main 
principles  are  already  so  widely  understood  that  it  is  probable  that 
some  independent  movement  will  spring  up,  flouting  the  Government’s 
£10,000  a  year,  and  determined  to  work  its  own  way  forward.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  before  this  comes  about  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  decide  to  follow  wiser  counsels  and  to  tread,  at  any  rate  as  a 
beginning,  the  familiar  path  that  has  everywhere  else  led  directly  to 
success. 

Hkkry  W.  Wolff. 

Co-oPE&ATioN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — The  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  has  done  well  to  call  attention  in  two  of  the  latest  numbers 
of  its  Bulletin'^  to  the  magnificent  business  which  American  fruit-growers, 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau,  of  Economic  and  Social  Intdligenee.  Illrd  year,  vols. 
10  and  11.  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Rome,  1912.  The  monthly 
issue  of  this  publication  contains  much  useful  information. 
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more  particularly  in  California,  have  built  up  by  common  enterprise. 
Such  enterprise  is  in  the  United  States  euphemistically  spoken  of  as 
“  co-operation.”  However,  in  the  opinion  of  European  co-operators 
who  have  seen  it,  only  a  mere,  infinitesimal  fraction  of  it  is  allowed  to 
be  genuinely  co-operative.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  an  officer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  gives  it  short  shrift  indeed  in  a  report 
which  he  has  recently  addressed  to  French  co-operators.  And  others, 
much  less  open  than  he  is  to  the  suspicion  of  one-sided  opinions,  echo  the 
same  judgment.  A  very  high  official  authority  not  long  ago,  in  sending 
me  an  account  of  the  specifically  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  States, 
appended  the  query — but  is  this  true  co-operation  ?  “  You  would  be 

rendering  a  very  great  service  by  giving  us  a  formula  by  which  to 
distinguish  true  co-operation  from  false.”  More  than  this,  another 
high  official  authority,  who  has  made  this  matter  a  subject  of  special 
study,  writes  me  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  associations  do 
no  business  at  all.  Non-agricultural  co-operation  is  as  good  as  non¬ 
existent.  A  mere  handful  of  stores  of  very  doubtful  co-operativeness 
sum  up  the  whole  talc.  It  stands  to  reason  that  under  laws  which  fix 
the  value  of  shares  at  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £400  ^  there 
cannot  be  much  popular  co-operation. 

To  make  up  for  such  paucity  on  the  industrial  side,  there  is  a  truly 
bewildering  multitude  of  organizations  dubbing  themselves  “  co¬ 
operative  ”  associated  with  agriculture.  But  these  are  for  the  most 
part  only  ring-like  institutions,  formed,  and  in  many  cases  avowedly 
formed,  to  counter  the  commercial  rings  which  for  a  long  time  fattened, 
most  illegitimately,  upon  farmers’  toil.  Buyers  allied  themselves 
together  to  obtain  the  sole  command  of  the  market,  fixing  their  own 
prices.  The  buyers’  ring  promptly  enough  found  a  willing  and  useful 
further  ally  in  the  railway  company  of  the  district,  who  charged 
farmers  heavier  rates,  or  else  alleged  a  want  of  rolling  stock,  or  shunted 
farmers’  perishable  goods  upon  sidings  to  spoil.  So  it  happened  with 
farmers’  com,  vith  farmers’  beasts,  with  farmers’  fruit.  Dealers’  and 
railway  tyranny  had  indeed  become  intolerable.  And  evidently 
conunon  action  supplied  the  only  effective  weapon  wherewith  to  meet 
it.  Hence  the  thoroughly  bu^esslike  character  of  what  in  America 
passes  as  co-operation.  It  is  intended  to  meet  and  fight  a  certain 
distinct,  purely  economic  and  possibly  not  abiding  maUgn  influence. 
It  has  proved  successful — so  successful  as  to  prompt  to  imitation  in 
Europe.  Hence,  among  other  things,  the  Grerman  “com  houses,” 

*  This  is  taken  from  the  law  in  force  in  Illinois,  as  revised  in  1906.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour  quotes  this  law  in  full  as  “representative 
of  this  class  of  laws  ”  thronghont  the  States.  There  are  co-operative  laws  in 
force  in  sixteen  States  of  the  Union  only. 
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which  were  to  rival  the  American  “  elevators,”  but  for  a  long  time 
led  only  to  loss  and  disappointment.  From  this  they  are  really  only 
now  recovering. 

That  keenly  calculating  character  which  has  been  carried  to  excess 
in  American  co-operation  is,  as  it  happens,  precisely  what  is  wanting 
in  not  a  few  cases  in  European  co-operation,  in  which  useful  force  is 
frittered  away  in  often  aimless  efforts  and  wasted  in  ruinous  subdivision. 
Therefore,  with  all  their  legitimate  contempt  for  the  worship  of  the 
”  almighty  dollar,”  our  European  agricultural  co-operators,  not  in 
this  country  alone,  have  a  good  deal  that  will  be  found  useful  to  learn 
from  the  great  American  combines.  And  this  applies  probably  with 
special  force  to  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  fruit,  for  which  we  do  not 
indeed  possess  the  same  gigantic  rearing-ground  that  Americans  com¬ 
mand  in  their  vast  plains  and  hills  and  dales,  so  far  as  such  are  adapted 
to  fruit  culture ;  but  we,  as  well  as  some  of  our  Continental  brethren, 
possess  advantages  of  our  own,  and  certainly,  in  this  country,  we  need 
not  fall  behind  in  any  way  in  the  production  of  good,  sound,  aromatic 
fruit.  It  is  something  like  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed 
out  the  magnificent  opening  provided  for  our  agriculture  in  this  direction. 
He  was  laughed  at  at  the  time  and  many  a  pun  was  founded  upon 
his  recommendation  of  “  jam.”  However,  time  has  fully  vindicated 
his  judgment.  And,  truth  to  tell,  not  a  little  has  already  been  done  in 
some  districts  of  our  country  to  make  fruit  cultivation  more  profitable 
by  means  of  co-operative  marketing.  That,  of  course,  pre-supposcs 
appropriate  packing,  and,  as  preceding  that,  grading,  and,  as  a  further 
preliminary,  the  selection  of  special,  suitable,  and  particularly  market¬ 
able  varieties,  which  is  the  point  at  which  we  at  present  still  fail  most. 
In  all  this  the  Americans  have  succeeded  brilliantly.  And  the  result 
is  that  even  during  the  season  when,  for  instance,  our  apples  were  at 
their  best,  fruiterers  gave  the  preference  to  American  apples,  as  selling 
most  readily,  providing  most  for  the  money,  all  of  equal  size  and  form, 
and  withal  well  flavoured.  The  account  of  Californian  fruit  raising 
given  in  the  Bulletin  ought  to  be  of  value  to  fruit-growers  inthiscountry, 
and  to  other  agriculturists  as  well,  as  supplying  an  object-lesson  for 
other  similar  co-operation.  But  it  might  have  been  as  well  had 
the  compilers  at  Rome  turned  to  account  also  the  telling  reports  of 
Californian  co-operative  fruit  growing  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Deutsche  Landwirtschafdiche  Genossenschaftspresse.  These  are  pitched 
in  a  very  practical  key. 

It  looks  as  if  a  new  era  were  dawning  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
co-operation  for  the  United  States.  The  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  past  in  the  attempts  made  to  organize  co-operation 
are  .to  some  extent  peculiar,  but  in  one  great  feature  are  all  of  a  piece 
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with  what  has  been  experienced  elsewhere.  At  first  no  money  was  to 
be  expended.  There  was,  in  truth,  little  ready  cash  to  spare.  The 
result  was  indifierent  management,  which  spelt  loss.  If  there  was 
good  management,  the  competent  manager  was  ’cute  enough  soon  to 
discover  means  of  taking  for  himself,  or  taking  a  well-paid  berth  in  the 
service  of  a  great  capiti^st  operator.  In  agricultural  supply,  more  in 
particular,  shortness  of  cash  told  painfully.  The  majority  of  farmers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  pay  cash,  without  which  a  society  could  not 
serve  them.  So  they  remained  in  leash  with  the  dealer.  Those  who 
possessed  cash,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  their  society  to  account  only 
for  obtaining  favourable  quotations,  and  then  bought  for  cash  at  reduced 
prices  from  the  dealer. 

There  is  more.  The  United  States  are  filling  with  population.  In  a 
message  recently  issued  to  the  various  State  Governors,  President  Taft 
pointed  out  that  the  soil,  roughly  exploited  in  an  unscientific  way, 
is  refusmg  to  yield  satisfactory  crops.  This  does  not  quite  literally 
agree  with  a  statement  made  in  the  last  Report  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  says  that  the  nadir  of  soil  exhaustion  is  past, 
that  improved  methods  are  now  being  applied,  and  are  beginning  to 
tell  in  increased  yield.  However,  in  substance.  President  Taft’s 
allegation  is  true  enough.  American  farmers  have  for  decades  merely 
robbed  the  soil,  without  feeding  it.  We  in  this  part  of  the  world  have 
arrived  at  the  point  of  manuring  pasture,  and  find  it  pay.  The  Yankee 
farmer  has  scarcely  manured  his  wheatfield.  Accordingly,  the  average 
yield  is  in  the  United  States  much  below  ours  or  the  French  or  Belgian. 
The  cause  of  all  this  backwardness,  so  Mr.  Taft  explains — and  his 
opponent.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  in  his  election  address  said  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  thing — is  want  of  money  wherewith  to  work  agriculture. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  accordingly  declared  to  be  the  organization  of 
co-operative  credit,  and  upon  this  aim  eager  efforts  from  the  most 
various  quarters  are  concentrated.  The  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
which  represents  sixteen  states,  has  pronounced  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  new  departure,  and  appointed  a  large  committee  to  conduct  the 
matter,  a  small  deputation  from  which  b  to  vbit  Europe  this  spring 
(between  April  and  the  end  of  June)  for  the  purpose  of  inquiries. 

!  On  Senator  Fletcher’s  motion  the  Senate  has  imanimously  agreed  that 

I  that  deputation  b  to  have  all  required  assistance  from  the  diplomatic 

I  representatives  of  the  United  States.  Ambassador  Herrick  has  formed 

i  a  committee  composed  of  persons  all  over  the  States  taking  an  interest 

I  in  the  matter,  which  committee  has  sent  out  something  like  250,000 

!  circulars  bepeaking  public  support,  which  appears  to  be  forthcoming. 

I  President  Taft,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  State  Governors  held  at  the 

White  House  on  7th  December,  warmly  recommended  the  matter  to 
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the  attention  of  those  authorities,  as  one  of  immediate  urgency,  to  be 
taken  up  by  them,  because  the  requisite  law  to  be  passed  will  have  to 
be  passed  by  the  States,  not  by  the  Confederation.  Assent  was 
unanimous,  and  a  committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  take  up  the 
matter,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  similarity  of  legislation. 

If  all  this  is  apt  to  make  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman  water,  subject 
as  he  is  (in  this  matter)  to  the  most  slow-going  Government  in  the  world, 
additional  satisfaction  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
start  with  the  avowed  resolution  that  the  new  movement  is  not  to  be 
spoilt  by  State  aid.  It  is,  in  Mr.  Taft’s  words,  to  be  “  of,  by  and  for 
the  farmers.”  And,  furthermore,  although  there  may  be  something  to 
be  said  against  the  exclusive  selection  for  the  United  States  of  the 
Raiffeisen  system — by  the  side  of  which  there  will  certainly  have  to  be 
Luzzatti  banks  (which  have  in  Canada,  likewise  in  their  application  to 
agriculture,  scored  a  distinct  success) — at  any  rate,  choosing  that  system, 
the  Americans  have  not,  like  our  Treasury  for  a  long  time,  made  bones 
of  the  sanction  of  unlimited  liability  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  therefore  seems  certain  that  the  United  States  will  before  long  have 
co-operative  credit,  such  as  has  proved  a  good  thing  for  agriculture 
on  the  European  Continent,  putting  us  once  more  to  shame,  just  as 
Ireland,  India  and  Canada  have  done  already.  When  one  sees  even 
the  Hawaii  Islands  busy  organizing  co-operative  credit  for  their  natives 
and  the  immigrants  from  Spain,  Japan,  and  China ;  and  moreover, 
Cyprus,  Mauritius,  and  even  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress 
a  regret  that  our  own  small  holding  agricultural  population  should  be 
left  so  long  out  in  the  cold.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  what  has  happened  elsewhere  will  happen  also  in  America, 
and  that  in  the  wake  of  co-operative  credit  will  follow  other  agricultural 
co-operation  in  all  its  various  forms,  to  the  revival  of  agricultural 
prosperity  and  the  enrichment  of  the  entire  community  of  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 


The  Organization  of  Impebul  Studies. — Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  his 
admirable  paper  on  “  The  Organization  of  Imperial  Studies  in  London,” 
read  before  the  British  Academy,  has  called  attention  to  a  want  which 
is  becoming  more  urgent  day  by  day.  The  benefit  to  the  Mother 
Country  of  an  overseas  Empire  may  be  a  matter  of  question ;  but  all 
must  be  agreed  that,  given  the  existence  of  an  Empire,  its  problems 
and  circumstances  should  be  the  subject  of  close  study.  The  British 
Empire  is  so  different  in  its  parts,  the  questions  connected  with  it 
embracing  the  fields  of  political  science,  economics,  law,  medicine,  and 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  2.  p 


anthropology,  that  something  much  more  than  the  endowment  of  a 
single  chair  is  necessary  if  a  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
need.  If  Germany  £nds  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot  at  Hamburg  a 
fully  equipped  University  for  colonial  purposes,  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  Great  Britain,  with  her  world-wide  Empire,  has  a  much  greater 
need  for  some  such  institution.  We  may  fairly  claim  that,  by  nature, 
the  British  character  excels  that  of  other  nations  in  the  gift  of 
administrative  capacity ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  persist 
in  the  haphazard  methods  of  training,  belonging  to  the  past,  in  the  face 
of  the  competition  of  nations  who  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  virtue 
of  science  and  organization.  No  doubt,  incidentally,  much  is  bemg 
done,  as  by  Mr.  Marett  at  Oxford  in  his  teaching  of  anthropology  to 
colonial  civil  servants ;  but  something  on  a  much  greater  scale  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  Germany  or  France. 

Assuming,  then,  the  need  as  proved,  most  people  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Low  that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  school  of  imperial  studies  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire.  We  presume  that  such  a  school  would 
be  mainly  occupied  with  post-graduate  work,  and  that,  therefore,  its 
establishment  need  not  interfere  with  the  college  life  of  the  future  civil 
servants  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  would  involve  a  loss,  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  made  good  by  any  gain  of  greater  knowledge  in  special 
studies.  The  presence  in  London  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  newly-established  Oriental  Institute 
afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  making  it  the  seat  of  such  a 
school.  Meanwhile,  however  real  the  need,  the  absence  of  funds 
bars  the  way.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  millionaire  may 
follow  the  examples  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  and  realize  that  in 
these  latter  days  the  only  excuse  for  great  private  gains  is  their  employ¬ 
ment  for  great  public  purposes  1 

H.  E.  Eoerton. 

The  Economic  Advance  of  Germany. — The  Dresdner  Bank,  one 
of  the  giant  banking  establishments  of  Germany,  has  made  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  formation  the  occaaon  for  compiling  a  volume,^ 
issued  gratuitously,  showing  with  commendable  conciseness  the  immense 
progress  which  its  country  has  made  during  the  same  period  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  Towards  such  advance  the 
Dresdner  Bank  itself,  being  one  of  the  organizations  most  active, 
according  to  German  banking  practice,  in  financing  new  enterprises 
and  developing  resources,  has  lent  a  very  helping  hand.  Whatever 


^  Otrmtmy'a  Economic  Forcu,  published  in  German,  English,  Frenoh,  and 
Spanish.  Presented  by  the  Dresdner  Bank,  Berlin,  1913. 
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our  British  bankers  may  think  of  such  operations,  they  have  led  the 
Dresdner  Bank — and  not  that  bank  alone — from  infant  weakness  to 
magnificent  strength  and  wealth. 

The  Dresdner  Bank  began  life  in  1873  with  £480,000  paid-up  share 
capital ;  it  closed  its  accounts  in  1911  with  £10,000,000.  And  there 
is  also  a  Reserve  Fund  of  £3,050,000.  It  now  has  48  branches  (one 
in  London)  in  addition  to  its  headquarters,  now  situated  at  Berlin. 
Its  turnover  in  the  last  year  reported  upon  had  been  £4,507,300,000. 
It  had  162,878  drawing  accounts,  with  collectively  £28,248,080  balance 
standing  to  their  credit,  and  held  £16,674,371  in  deposits,  having  at 
the  same  time  £37,020,973  outstanding  in  loans,  £16,516,041  in  its 
bill  case,  and  £19,109,680  other  assets.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  progress  of  banking  in  Clermany.  In  1883  Germany  possessed 
only  73  joint  stock  banks,  exclusive  of  issue  banks  and  mortgage  banks, 
and  banks  with  less  than  £50,000  share  capital.  In  1911  the  number 
stood  at  158.  The  collective  share  capital  had  increased  from 
£35,280,000  to  £146,445,000 ;  the  reserve  funds  from  £4,545,000  to 
£40,085,000 ;  the  total  assets  from  £98,085,000  to  £832,490,000.  The 
number  of  “  mortgage  banks,”  a  specifically  German  institution,  at  the 
same  time  stood  at  40,  with  £563,635,000  bonds  in  circulation,  and 
£595,445,000,000  outstanding  in  mortgages,  in  addition  to  about 
£950,000,000  granted  on  mortgage  by  co-operative  banks,  savings 
banks,  and  insurance  companies. 

A  point  of  special  interest  attaching  to  the  Dresdner  Bank  is  that, 
thanks  to  a  clearness  of  perception  on  its  own  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  German  co-operators,  of  their  own  several  interests,  it  has  become 
the  reserve  source  of  cash  and  the  overflow  receptacle  for  deposits, 
for  two  great  Co-operative  Credit  Unions,  one  of  which  supplies  two 
directors  to  the  Board  to  watch  over  the  co-operators’  service.  These 
two  Unions  are  the  Schulse-Delitzch  and  the  Raiffeisen  Union.  The 
arrangement  between  the  two  parties,  which  is  one  of  perfect  freedom, 
works  with  great  smoothness  and  with  thoroughly  satisfactory  results — 
at  a  time  when  the  system  of  State-endowed  Ontral  Banks  dispensing 
credit  as  by  favour  has  lamentably  broken  down  in  more  quarters 
than  one.  This  result  supplies  a  most  conclusive  answer  to  the  con¬ 
tention  put  forward  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  owm,  and  now 
in  Ireland,  that  State  petting,  advances  of  public  money  and  Central 
banks  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  co-operative  banking.  Of 
the  two  Unions  the  Schulze-Delitzch  has  952  societies  returning  data, 
with  620,660  members,  having  an  annual  turnover  of  £778,449,214,  and 
lending  out  in  the  year  £221,400,000.  Other  societies,  mainly  agri¬ 
cultural  or  rural,  number  15,473,  with  collectively  1,755,173  members. 
But  their  collective  annual  loaning  amounts  to  only  £97,250,000. 
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However,  here  is  in  this  way  the  gigantic  sum  of  £318,650,000  raised 
for  productive  purposes,  by  self-help,  in  a  country  only  by  one-half 
larger  than  our  own,  if  measured  by  population — keeping  the  plough, 
the  mill,  the  factory,  the  small  workshop,  and  the  small  holding  busy 
contributing  to  progress  and  national  wealth  !  What  an  object-lesson 
for  ourselves ! 

Of  the  astonishing  advance  recently  made  the  figures  tell  a  plain 
tale.  Population  has  advanced  (since  1875)  by  52  per  cent.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  37  per  cent.,  and  the  French  8  per  cent.  It  now 
stands  at  65,000,000,  while  ours  is  45,000,000.  National  Revenue  has 
grown  (since  1881)  from  £143,020,000  to  £426,700,000,  as  compared 
with  ours  expanding  from  £85,072,000  to  £208,330,000.  National  and 
State  debts  have  correspondingly  increased  to  £1,286,000,000.  But 
then  it  is  explained  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  National 
Debt  in  Germany  is  laid  out  in  remunerative  investments,  such  as 
railways.  Those  railways  now  extend  over  about  38,000  miles  (our 
mileage  was  in  1910  over  23,500),  and  yield  5'74  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay  incurred.  The  amount  of  debt  per  head  of  the  population 
stands  at  about  £15  8$.,  to  our  £16 10s.,  and  to  £33  6«.  in  France.  Our 
naval  force,  amounting  to  2,651,000  tons  displacement,  still  consider¬ 
ably  over  tops  the  German  1,175,400  tons.  But  by  the  side  of  the  German 
military  peace  establishment  of  656,144  our  186,400  look  paltry. 
However,  our  navy  and  army  actually  cost  more  in  money  than  the 
German,  viz.  £73,350,000  as  compared  with  £70,490,000.  The  “  blood- 
tax  ”  makes  up  the  balance.  The  German  mercantile  marine,  which 
the  huge  navy  is  designed  to  protect,  figured  in  1911  at  only  2,888,200 
tons  register,  to  our  12,240,700.  But  it  is  curious  to  remark  that 
whereas  in  1891  our  marine  made  up  46‘8  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
shipping  and  the  German  7‘4  per  cent.,  by  1911  our  share  had  dropped 
down  to  43*0  per  cent.,  and  the  German  risen  to  lO'l  per  cent.,  the 
odd  3  per  cent,  or  so  having  changed  sides. 

Germany’s  total  national  wealth  is  estimated  by  Herr  Ballod  at 
£13,500,000,000,  as  compared  with  something  between  £13,000,000,000 
and  £15,000,000,000  in  this  country  (according  to  Mr.  Mulball’s  estimate), 
£8,500,000,000  in  France  (according  to  M.  P.  Leroy  Beaulieu),  and 
£22,500,000,000  in  the  United  States  (as  estimated  in  the  census).  In 
respect  of  savings  bank  deposits,  Germany,  having  £839,025,000  (on 
21,534,000  accounts)  to  show,  overtops  all  other  countries,  except  the 
United  States,  which  hold  £854,800,000  on  9,143,000  accounts.  We  had 
in  1909  £221,115,000  on  13,209,000  accounts,  and  France  £225,225,000 
on  14,069,000  accounts.  German  agriculture  the  volume  shows  to  have 
made  most  substantial  strides — it  deserves  to  be  added,  under  most 
generous  State  protection.  But  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  yields 
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per  acre  here  and  there,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  excelling  ours 
in  many-sidedness,  adaptibility,  and  resourcefulness,  on  that  point 
Grerman  agriculture  continues  to  remain  under  our  average.  However, 
attention  is  deservedly  directed  to  the  great  national  asset  of  Herman 
forests,  which  are  kept  and  tended  as  they  are  nowhere  else.  They 
now  represent  a  capital  value  of  about  £600,000,000,  one-half  of  which 
is  the  property  of  States  or  municipalities,  yielding  per  cent,  interest. 
Here  once  more  is  an  object-lesson  for  ourselves,  with  our  bare  hill¬ 
sides  and  unproductive  moors  !  In  respect  of  the  production  of  beet 
root  sugar  Germany,  producing  annually  2,330,900  tons,  now  stands 
even  above  Russia,  in  which  the  output  is  only  1,893,400  tons.  Mining, 
railways,  production  of  iron  and  steel  (in  which  Germany  now  surpasses 
us)  all  tell  the  same  tale.  The  figures  relating  to  education  are  worth 
noticing.  Germany  had  in  1911 6,572,074  pupils  in  elementary  schools, 
68,016  students  at  universities,  and  35,634  in  higher  colleges.  The 
result  is  to  be  seen  in  its  very  small  number  of  persons  incapable  of 
reading  and  writing — only  2  among  10,000  recruits,  to  our  100,  to  France’s 
320,  and  to  Italy’s  3060.  Even  Denmark,  with  its  noted  “  High 
Schools,”  returns  20. 

The  figures  demonstrating  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  much  talk  about 
duties,  barriers,  and  tariffs.  German  trade  has,  of  course,  more 
than  doubled  even  since  1891.  But  although  indeed,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  now  cuts  more  into  ours,  and  benefits  to  a  larger  extent  by  our  excellent 
market,  on  the  other  hand  it  returns  the  compliment  by  purchasing 
far  more  largely  from  us.  “  Germany  is  England’s  best  customer,”  so 
says  the  volume — whom  we  could  not  well  edge  out  without  inflicting 
very  considerable  loss  to  ourselves. 

The  account  given  is  so  concise  and  compact  and  well  put  together, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  both  to  economists  and  to  business 
men  as  a  handy  compilation  of  statistics. 

Henry  \V.  Wolff. 


The  Organization  op  Agriculture. — An  interesting  and  important 
development  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  United  States  of  America 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  co-operative  ideas  in  A^culture.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  of  the  Union  is  nominating  two  representative  men  to  take  part 
in  a  Commission  to  Europe,  to  inquire  into  methods  of  Agricultural 
Business  Organization.  The  Commission  has  been  endorsed  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  has  the  warm  support  of  President  Wilson, 
and  ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  An  effort  has  thus  been  made 
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to  raise  the  Rural  Life  question  as  far  as  possible  outside  of  party 
politics. 

The  general  instructions  of  the  Commission  state  that  the  inquiry 
will  embrace  :  (i.)  The  parts  played,  respectively,  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  by  the  governments,  and  by  voluntary  organizations  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  (ii.)  The  application  of  the  cooperative  sjrstem 
to  agricultural  production,  distribution  and  finance,  (iii.)  The  effect 
of  cooperative  organization  upon  social  conditions  in  rural  communities, 
(iv.)  The  relation  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  business  organization  of  the 
food-producing  classes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  will  first  proceed  to  Rome  to 
examine  the  work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
organization  of  agricultural  conunercial  intelligence  ;  that  it  will  then 
visit  the  European  States  where  agricultural  credit  and  co-operative 
organization  have  been  strongly  developed ;  and  that  finally  it  will 
come  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
July  previous  to  returning  to  the  United  States.  The  Commission  will, 
so  far  as  present  arrangements  indicate,  spend  some  days  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
.the  Development  Commission,  and  the  English  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society.  It  is  then  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Oxford,  at  which 
it  is  hoped  a  number  of  representative  men  interested  in  English 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  may  be  present.  Finally,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  proceed  to  Dublin  to  spend  several  days  in  conference,  with 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  co-operative  representatives.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  different  districts  of  Ireland  by  groups  of  the  Commission  in 
order  to  see  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is  being  so  successfully 
carried  out  there  in  the  co-operative  organization  of  all  classes  of 
farmers. 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  may  prove  to  be  a  step  of 
great  significance  not  only  for  the  United  States  of  America,  but  for 
all  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  no  less  for  England  itself  than 
for  the  English  Dominions  and  Colonies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  the  Commission  and  its  work  will  help  to  stimulate  pubUc 
interest  in  agricultural  co-operative  organization  in  this  country  as  a 
matter  which,  while  of  vital  importance  to  the  small  holders,  is  also  of 
very  practical  concern  to  the  larger  farmers. 

W.  G.  S.  Adams. 


CuBBENT  Economic  Pebiodicals. — ^The  Economic  Journal  for  March 
has  an  article  by  Mr.  Frederick  Keeling  on  the  Casual  Labour 
problem,  in  which  Labour  Exchanges  and  the  Liverpool  and  Hamburg 
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Dock  Labour  schemes  are  discussed.  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman’s  paper  on 
“  The  Utility  of  Income  and  Progressive  Taxation,”  and  Mr.  F.  Laving- 
ton’s  ”  Social  Interest  in  Speculation  ”  are  wrongly  indexed  on  the 
cover,  owing  to  Prof.  Pigou’s  article  on  “  Demand  and  Supply  ”  being 
down  for  two  places.  Prof.  Bowley’s  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Pro¬ 
duction  considers  “  the  statistics  of  production  and  income  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  to  the  economic  conceptions  of  production,  distribution, 
value,  and  income.”  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Mr.  J.  Morgan 
Rees’  note  on  ”  Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living  in  South  Africa.” 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  January  the  anonymous  writer  of 
a  powerful  article  entitled  “The  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce,” 
maintains  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  both  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  Church  and  beneficial  to  the  State  ;  and  Sir  Foster 
Cunlifie  continues  the  attack  on  “  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,” 
which  has  been  lately  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Review. 

The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  January  contains  an  article  on 
“  The  Single  Tax,”  by  the  Rev.  J.*  Kelleher,  forcibly  criticizing  the 
programme  that  all  taxes  should  be  levied  on  land,  and  that  the 
taxation  of  ground  rents  should  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

There  are  several  articles  on  social  and  economic  'matters  in  the 
Hubert  Journal  for  January.  The  first  of  them  is  the  address  delivered 
to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  entitled  “  The  Civic 
University,”  on  the  work  which  the  newer  Universities  can  do  in 
National  Education.  An  article  “  Marriage  and  Divorce  ”  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  while  setting  up  a  high  ideal  of  marriage  which 
involves  indissolubility,  as  a  practical  poUcy  advocates  action  by  the 
Church  in  concert  with  the  legislation  of  the  State  which,  in  his  opinion, 
may  reduce  the  evils  of  a  tolerated  system  of  divorce.  Under  the  title 
“  Love  and  the  Law,”  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Innes  draws  out  characteristic 
differences  in  the  administration  of  justice  among  Eastern  and  Western 
races.  In  discussing  the  question  “  Are  the  Brains  behind  the  Labour 
Revolt  all  wrong  ?  ”  Professor  Hugh  Walker  advocates  a  combination 
of  Individualism  and  Socialism  in  a  balanced  system.  The  sixth  article 
in  the  series  entitled  “  Social  Service  ”  is  on  “  The  Needs  of  Discharged 
Prisoners,”  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Nolan. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Eugenics  Review  for  January  deal  with 
'*  Insurance  Research  and  Eugenics,”  by  Lewis  P.  Orr;  “Legal 
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Certificates  of  Health  before  Marriage,”  by  Dr.  A.  Mjoen  ;  and  ”  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Divorce,”  by  Major  L.  Darwin. 


The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  for  January  has  an  article  on 
“  Alcoholism  and  Tuberculosis,”  by  Dr.  Herbert  Rhodes.  Opinion  is 
almost  unanimous  against  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 


In  the  Clare  Market  Remetc  for  February  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton  continues 
his  series  on  “  Some  Problems  of  Distribution,”  dealing  this  time  with 
Income  from  Property  in  Oeneral.  Mr.  Stevens  describes  the  valuable 
W.  M.  Acworth  Collection  of  Transport  Literature  ”  in  the  British 
Library  of  Political  Science.  Mr.  Gugenheim’s  paper  on  “Pubbcity 
and  Progress  ”  discusses  the  importance  of  advertisement  in  economics. 

Studies  for  December  has  an  interesting  essay  on  ”  The  Question  of 
Irish  Nationality,”  by  Father  Stephen  Brown. 

In  the  Socialist  Review  for  January  will  be  found  articles  on  ”  Our 
National  Food,”  “  The  Awakening  of  Java,”  and  “  The  Law  of  Increas¬ 
ing  Return.”  The  February  number  contains  a  history  of  the  “  Red 
International,”  by  J.  Keir  Hardie,  and  an  article  on  the  ”  Nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  Mines,”  by  J.  Brooksbank,  who  mentions  £185,000,000  as  a 
generous  estimate  of  the  purchase  price. 

In  Progress  for  January  there  b  an  article  on  “  The  new  Dutch  Poor 
Law,”  and  two  others  on  “  New  Zealand  Legislative  Experiments  and 
their  Results,”  approving  of  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act,  and  the 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December  contains  the  second  of 
Dr.  Seligman’s  articles  on  “  Recent  Tax  Reforms  Abroad,”  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Australasia.  Other  papers  deal  with  “  Marxism  versus 
Socialism,”  “  Russian-American  Commercial  Relations,”  “  Forestalling 
the  Direct  Primary  in  Oregon,”  ”  Political  Parties  in  Japan,”  and 
“  The  Courts  and  the  People.” 

The  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  has  four 
articles  on  “  Schools  of  Commerce  in  American  Universities.”  Mr.  Roy 
Weaver,  in  “  Canadian  Banking  Legislation,”  discusses  the  new  banking 
bill,  and  Miss  Eldith  Abbott  gives  some  notes  on  “  Women’s  Wages  in 
Chicago.” 
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The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  January  is  entitled  “  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Problems.”  Among  those  discussed  in  the  sixteen 
contributions  are  Reciprocity,  Canadians  in  the  States,  Canada  and 
the  Chinese,  Mineral  Resources,  Banking,  Art,  Literature,  and  Statistics. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  February  opens  with  another 
exposition  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  his  scheme  for  ”  a  compensated 
dollar,”  and  contains  a  long  account  of  the  financial  system  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  by  Miss  Anna  Youngman.  Other  articles  deal 
with  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts  before  1875,  and  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  on  the  Union  Pacific  merger. 

The  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  December  has  three  articles 
on  Cotton,  and  another,  by  Commandant  Harfeld,  on  the  Principles  of 
Colonial  Gk)vemment.  The  January  number  has  three  articles  on  the 
Panama  Canal — Prof.  Burr  gives  a  history  of  the  Canal,  Prof.  Emory 
Johnson  discusses  it  from  the  economic  standpoint,  and  Admiral 
Mahan  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

La  Riforme  Sociale  for  January  1,  publishes  a  favourable  account  of 
Municipalization  in  Italy  by  Luigi  Rizzi,  and  also  a  discussion  of  the 
conditions  of  home  workers  and  collective  contracts  by  M.  Bellom. 
In  the  following  number,  G.  Thoyer  describes  the  effect  of  State  loans 
for  building  cheap  dwellings  at  Lille.  The  February  issue  contains  an 
article  by  Prof.  Delpech  on  the  substitution  of  direct  for  the  indirect 
taxes  of  the  octroi. 

In  La  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  January,  P.  Harmigine  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Teachers’  Unions  recently  dissolved  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  revolutionary  theory  of  the  “  general 
strike  ”  by  F.  de  Viescher. 

The  January  number  of  Le  Mouvement  Social  has  an  account  of  the 
French  ”  Bourses  de  Commerce.”  It  also  contains  articles  on  the 
effect  of  indirect  food  taxes  upon  the  cost  of  living,  by  J.  Dessaint, 
and  on  the  provision  of  cheap  dwellings  by  legislation,  by  J.  Hachin. 

Cardinal  Mercier  writes  in  La  Revue  OSndrale  for  January  on  the 
principles  of  Christian  education.  And  there  is  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  life  and  work  of  FrM^ric  Ozanam  by  Ch.  Woeste.  In  the 
February  number,  Baron  de  Borchgrave  describes  the  evolution  of  the 
Balkan  States ;  and  G.  Duplat  explains  the  importance  of  the  social 
position  and  duties  of  the  middle  classes  in  Belgium. 
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The  Met}ioires  and  DooumenU  of  “  Le  Mosee  Social  ”  for  January  is 
devoted  to  “  L’Approvisionnement  en  Lait  de  Paris,”  by  J.  E.  Lucas. 
The  February  issue  deals  with  ”  L’Enseignement  Agricole  F^minin  en 
Angleterre,”  by  Mile.  J.  Morin.  She  describes  gardening  and  the 
study  of  nature  in  primary  schools ;  the  higher  schoob  of  horticulture 
for  women  at  Studley  and  Swanley ;  and  agricultural  education  at 
Reading  University. 

The  Oiomale  degli  Economiiti  for  January  has  several  articles  of 
general  interest.  C.  di  Nola  discusses  “  Gliodiemi  Aspetti  dall’ 
Economia  Agraria,”  and  G.  Mortara  “  Le  Ferrovie  del  Mondo.” 
Other  papers  deal  with  Emigration  and  Public  Health,  advocating 
stricter  inspection,  and  with  financial  problems  in  Italy. 

In  the  Riviata  Inlemazionale  for  January,  Carmelo  Caristia  writes  on 
“  L’ultima  crisi  del  Socialbmo,”  describing  the  new  political  party 
which  has  arisen  in  Italy.  There  b  also  an  article  in  favour  of  “  L’Home 
Rule,”  by  G.  Hagan. 

David  Davidson  writes  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Ekorumisk 
Tidskrift  on  “  The  Note  Issue  Power  of  the  Government  Bank,”  con¬ 
trasting  the  Swedish  system  with  that  of  other  countries,  and  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  allowing  too  small  a  marginal  covering.  Other 
articles  deal  with  “  The  Timber  Industry,”  the  Taxation  of  Landed 
Estates,”  and  “  Monopolist  Earnings  and  their  Taxation.” 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


Year  by  year  our  large-hearted  foster-mother,  the  State,  draws  us 
more  and  more  closely  under  her  maternal  wing,  superseding  our 
individual  ignorance  by  her  collective  wisdom.  And  this  is  so  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  health.  The  newly-arrived  infant  is  eagerly 
pounced  upon  by  some  member  of  the  local  Ladies’  Sanitary  Committee, 
and  the  mother  is  inundated  with  practical  advice  as  to  the  care  and 
nurture  of  the  latest  little  citizen.  Is  he  to  be  artificially  fed  ?  Then 
Authority  sees  to  it  that  his  food  is  of  the  proper  kind,  of  the  best 
quality  and  freed  from  all  noxious  germs.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
weighing  him  at  such  regular  and  frequent  intervals  that  his  own  mother 
begins  to  think  of  him  in  pounds  and  ounces,  and  should  some  of  these 
ounces  mysteriously  disappear,  strict  investigation  is  made  with  a  view 
to  removing  the  cause  of  deterioration.  Leaving  the  nursery  for  school, 
he  again  finds  himself  in  the  grip  of  mother  State,  his  local  nurse  now 
being  the  School  Medical  Officer,  who  continues  to  weigh  him,  but  with 
some  regard  to  his  inches.  Measurements  and  weight  are  carefully 
noted,  teeth  and  eyes  are  examined  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  any 
incipient  disease,  and  if  his  speech  is  defective  he  is  placed  under  an 
expert.  Passing  from  school  to  factory  or  workshop,  he  discovers  that 
here  also  the  State  has  arranged  that  his  work  shall  be  carried  on  under 
the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions.  A  certain  amount  of  cubic  space 
is  his  by  right,  his  workroom  must  be  properly  ventilated,  the  walls 
cleaned  at  regular  intervals,  and  if  he  works  among  machinery  it  must 
be  efficiently  guarded.  In  his  home  he  finds  that  the  State  has  been 
specially  careful  of  his  health  and  comfort.  The  local  Sanitary 
Authority  is  empowered  to  see  that  his  house  is  built  upon  hygienic 
principles,  that  all  obnoxious  matter  is  frequently  removed,  that 
drainage  is  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  cases  of  infectious  disease  are 
at  once  isolated. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  care  the  Local  Government  Board’s  Medical 
Officer,  in  his  Report  for  1911-12  (Cd.  6341,  366  pp.,  3s.  8d.)  shows  that 
the  Death-Rate  and  the  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  have  increased  upon 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Death-Rate  in  1910  was  13*5,  while 
that  in  1911  was  14'6  per  thousand,  and  Infant  Mortality  rose  from  106 
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to  130  per  thousand  in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  103  to  128  in 
London.  Two  years  is  too  short  a  period,  however,  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Extending  our  view  over  a  longer  time  we  find  every 
reason  for  satisfaction,  since  “  a  comparison  of  the  experience  of  1911 
with  the  average  experience  of  1891-1900,  shows  that  the  rate  of  Infant 
Mortality  has  declined  16  per  cent.,”  a  result  which  fully  justifies  all 
the  thought  and  care  which  Gk)vemment  has  bestowed  upon  child  life. 
During  the  same  periods  the  death-rate  has  declined  20  per  cent. 

One  feature  of  the  Report  especially  gives  us  pause,  the  comparison 
of  the  decrease  in  births  with  that  in  deaths.  In  the  years  1861-71  the 
increase  by  births  was  37 '6  and  the  decrease  by  deaths  24‘0,  giving  a 
natural  increase  of  13'6.  In  the  years  1901-11  the  increase  by  births 
was  28*6  and  the  decrease  by  deaths  16*2,  giving  a  natiural  increase  of 
12*4.  With  regard  to  this  matter  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
comments  of  the  Medical  Officer  :  “  The  national  significance  of  these 
figures  is  immistakable.  The  birth-rate  may,  and  unless  a  change  in 
social  outlook  occurs,  probably  will,  decline  to  a  considerably  greater 
extent,  but  the  decline  of  the  death-rate  is  necessarily  limited.  There 
are  many  possibilities  of  further  great  declines  in  the  death-rate  ;  but 
even  supposing  the  theoretical  stage  to  be  reached  at  which  old  age 
becomes  the  usual  cause  of  death,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  decline  of  the 
death-rate  will  indefinitely  continue  to  keep  pace  with  a  continuing 
decline  of  the  birth-rate.” 

Turning  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1911  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (Cd.  6530,  334  pp.,  1«.  5<i.),  we  discover  a  distinct 
advance  in  opinion  as  to  the  State’s  duty  to  her  children.  Up  to  the 
present  her  fimction  has  been  in  the  nature  of  advice  rather  than  treat¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  report  a  more  practical  note  is 
struck.  “  There  has  been  a  natural  development  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Local  Elducation  Authorities  to  provide  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
those  school  children  imder  their  charge  who  have  been  found  by 
medical  inspection  to  be  ailing  or  defective.”  It  is  expected  that  these 
efforts  will  receive  an  impetus  from  the  new  Exchequer  grants  for 
medical  treatment.  Slowly,  as  always,  the  authorities  are  beginning 
to  move.  “  They  realize  that  the  prescription  of  drugs,  the  performance 
of  operations,  and  similar  forms  of  remedial  treatment  do  not  necessarily 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  or  cover  the  whole  field,  and  that  any 
effective  scheme  for  the  upbringing  and  equipment  of  the  sub-normal 
child  must  involve  the  liberal  use  of  such  preventive  and  curative 
means  as  physical  exercises,  provision  of  meals,  manual  training,  and 
special  and  improved  methods  of  education.”  A  further  tendency  is 
in  the  direction  of  extended  interest  in  the  child  both  before  and  after 
the  period  of  school  life,  so  as  to  ensure  in  the  one  case  that  his  education 
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is  commenced  under  the  most  favourable  physical  conditions,  and 
in  the  other  that  every  opportunity  may  be  afforded  him  of  finding  the 
particular  niche  in  industrial  life  for  which  he  is  more  especially  fitted. 

Not  the  least  important  point  under  consideration  is  the  co-ordination 
of  the  various  parts  of  School  Medical  Service  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Authority.  Local 
government  generally  suffers  from  overlapping  and  inefficient  grouping, 
but  in  this  particular  department  proper  and  comprehensive  control 
is  vital  to  success.  The  six  branches  of  medical  service  which  it  is 
considered  should  be  administered  by  the  Education  Authority  arc 
medical  inspection,  medical  treatment,  sanitation  of  schools,  the 
provision  and  management  of  special  schools  for  the  defective,  the 
teaching  of  physical  training  and  personal  hygiene  of  child-life  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  feeding  of  school  children. 

The  ideal  industrial  system,  in  which  employer  and  employed  work 
together  in  perfect  amity  for  their  mutual  benefit,  with  full  recognition 
of  their  identity  of  interests,  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  advent  of 
the  company  system,  with  its  numerous  shareholders  whose  principal  or 
only  interest  is  the  receipt  of  dividends,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
work-people  who  produce  them  amounts  to  nil,  was  in  this  respect  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  since  it  has  almost  entirely  driven  from  the 
field  the  older  system  where  master  and  man  worked  side  by  side,  and 
in  which  there  was  at  least  something  of  mutual  understanding,  and 
some  chance  of  human  sympathy.  The  factory  system  has  economized 
production  enormously,  but  the  price  paid  has  been  a  heavy  one,  in  the 
loss  of  that  personal  relationship  which  conduces  to  good  feeling  and 
mutual  respect.  The  limited  liabihty  company  has  little  or  no  con¬ 
science,  and  one  is  inclined  sometimes  to  think  that  the  industrial 
system  of  to-day  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  were  it  not  for  the  few  bright  spots  scattered  throughout  the 
country  where  real  efforts  are  made  to  retain  something  of  the  human 
side  of  industrial  life,  and  which  prove  conclusively  that  Christianity  is 
still  compatible  with  commercial  success. 

Amongst  the  numerous  schemes  which  have  been  formulated  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  interests  of  employees  into  closer  touch  with 
those  of  the  employer,  none  perhaps  raised  the  hopes  of  industrial 
reformers  to  so  l^h  a  pitch  as  that  of  profit-sharing.  On  paper  it  is 
ideal,  and  in  practical  working  b  capable  of  much  if  imdertaken  in  the 
right  spirit.  Unfortunately  the  selfish  instinct  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  and  profit-sharing  cannot  attain  to  the  success  it  is  capable 
of  iinlpjM  it  is  entered  into  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  trust  on  both 
aides.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  general  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  give  the  system  a  trial,  for  according  to  the  Kejport 
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on  Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(Cd.  6496, 160  pp.,  8^.),  only  299  schemes  have  been  in  operation  since 
the  year  1829,  and  out  of  these  133  only  have  survived.  It  is  significant 
that  92  of  the  cases  of  discontinuance  were  due  to  various  circumstances, 
“  none  of  which  can  well  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  this  system.” 
The  trades  in  which  profit-sharing  still  exists  are  fairly  representative, 
including  as  they  do,  building,  mining,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  the 
textile,  clothing,  and  transport  trades,  agriculture,  paper-making, 
printing,  bookbinding,  woodwork  and  furnishing,  chemical,  glass,  and 
pottery  manufacture,  food  and  tobacco  trades,  gasworks,  and  electricity 
supply.  The  number  of  workpeople  affected  is  about  106,000. 

The  local  councillor  who  takes  himself  seriously  as  a  general  expert 
(if  the  term  may  be  used)  is  not  yet  extinct.  We  heard  him  only  the 
other  day  talking  with  more  gravity  than  understanding  upon  tramways, 
insanitary  dwellings,  high  finance,  and  a  few  other  diverse  subjects  all 
in  one  morning.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  local  representatives  do 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  nowadays,  when  so  many  various  duties 
fall  upon  local  coimcils,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  grasp  of 
all  of  them,  and  set  themselves  the  task  of  acquiring  the  details  of  one 
or  two  departments  which  specially  appeal  to  them.  In  this  way  they 
would  be  far  more  useful  to  the  community  than  in  practising  their 
eloquence  on  every  possible  occasion  concerning  matters  their  ignorance 
of  which  is  often  painfully  apparent.  A  glance  through  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1911-12,  reveals  a 
wonderful  range  of  local  activity  from  which  to  select.  Fart  I.  has 
already  been  dealt  with.  The  three  sections  of  Part  II.  (Cd.  6331, 
296  pp.,  1«.  lOd.)  are  concerned  with  Public  Health  and  Local  Adminis¬ 
tration,  County  Council  Administration,  and  Local  Taxation  and 
Valuation,  and  include  information  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes,  Town  Planning,  Infectious  Diseases,  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts, 
Water  Supply,  Scavenging,  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Loans  to 
Local  Authorities,  Highways,  Local  Financial  Statistics,  Exchequer 
Grants,  and  the  National  and  Local  Debts. 

No  student  of  colonial  progress  can  afford  to  do  without  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  ike  Several  British  Self-Governing  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies, 
Possessions  and  Protectorates,  the  forty-ninth  number  of  which,  dealing 
with  the  years  1897  to  1911,  has  recently  been  issued  (Cd.  6533,  464  pp., 
1«.  lOd.).  It  forms  a  concise  survey  of  the  position  of  each  colony  with 
regard  to  its  internal  economy,  including  finance,  shipping,  foreign 
trade,  banking,  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  agriculture, 
minerals,  customs  tariffs,  and  vital  statLstics. 


J.  L.  Douoan. 


REVIEWS. 


WEALTH  AND  WELFARE.  By  A.  C.  Pigou,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Political  Elcouomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  [xxxi,  493  pp. 

8vo.  10s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1912.] 

The  claims  of  economic  science  in  relation  to  practice  have  been 
variously  stated  at  different  times  and  in  different  contexts :  it  is 
rarely,  however,  that  the  demand  that  economic  practice  should  wait 
upon  economic  theory  has  been  supported  with  such  professional  ngour 
and  severity  as  in  Professor  Pigou’s  imposing  treatise  on  Wealth  and 
Welfare.  The  treatise  itself,  which  is  both  lengthy  and  elaborate 
cannot  be  mastered  without  much  sweat  of  the  brow.  If  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  chapter  in  “  the  book  of  statesmanship,”  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Pigou  is  of  the  opinion  of  Plato  that  a  course  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  should  form  part  of  the  training  for  a  statesman,  mathematics 
being  freely  used  throughout  not  only  for  illustration  but  for  proof ; 
and  in  any  case,  much  of  the  argument  must  be  caviare  to  the  general. 
It  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but  it  is  also  (for  the  most  part)  very  in¬ 
determinate.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  such  complicated  analyses, 
or  such  fine  and  precarious  dialectic  as  is  employed  by  the  Professor 
“  may  serve,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  forward  the  betterment  of 
social  life.”  Fortunately,  however,  the  dialectical  method  is  used  as 
often  as  not  as  a  “  longer  route  ”  for  arriving  at  the  obvious ;  and  the 
extreme  abstractness  of  the  argument  is  relieved  by  a  copious,  if  not 
always  discriminating,  reference  to  the  documentary  evidence  of  C!om- 
missions  or  of  private  investigators :  though  perhaps  the  general  result 
is  to  deepen  the  impression  of  “  bookishness  ”  that  may  well  seem  to  beset 
the  treatment  as  a  whole.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  add  that  no  one 
can  read  Mr.  Pigou’s  book  without  admiration  for  its  ability  or  for  its 
learning,  or  without  contuderable  educational  and  disciplinary  profit. 
It  is  in  many  respects  the  most  notable  and  important  addition  that  has 
been  made  to  economic  literature  in  recent  times,  and  contains  an 
armoury  of  arguments  and  illustrations  which  no  student  of  economics 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  title  of  the  book — reminiscent  as  it  is  of  “  Ruskinian  ”  adventures 
in  economics — suggests  a  rather  wider  problem  than  is  actually  raised. 
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and  is  in  any  case  exceedingly  elliptical.  The  subject  is  definitely  limited 
to  a  strictly  scientific  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  economic  causes  upon 
economic  welfare,  which  is  defined  as  that  part  of  total  welfare  which 
consists  in  “  satisfactions  ”  connected  with  the  earning  and  spending  of 
what  Professor  Pigou  (though  he  has  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Marshall) 
not  very  properly  describes  as  the  national  “dividend.”  And  as 
economic  causes  act  for  the  most  part  upon  economic  welfare,  not 
directly,  but  through  the  “national  dividend,”  the  size  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  dividend  in  relation  to  economic  welfare  form  the  main 
subjects  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  conclusions  of  Part  1.  are  to  the  effect  that,  other  things  being 
equal  (1)  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  national  dividend  will  probably 
increase  economic  welfare  ;  (2)  an  increase  in  the  absolute  share  of  the 
national  dividend  accruing  to  the  poor  wiU  probably  increase  economic 
welfare  ;  and  (3)  a  diminution  in  the  variability  of  the  national  dividend, 
especially  of  the  part  accruing  to  the  poor,  will  probably  increase 
economic  welfare.  If  these  conclusions  are  somewhat  halting  and 
tentative,  students  of  economics  will  welcome  the  acute  and  effective 
argument  by  which  Professor  Pigou  shows  that  they  are  not  reversed 
by  biological  considerations.  Many  readers  indeed  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Professor  is  at  his  best,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  his  reasoning 
is  most  fruitful  and  convincing,  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  concrete 
issues  of  social  pohey,  and  is  not  arguing  in  quantitative  and  marginal 
terms. 

Part  II.  contains  some  very  difficult  chapters,  several  of  which 
readers  other  than  professional  economists  are  “  recommended  to  omit.” 
Both  the  general  reader  and  the  professional  economist  wiU  be  disposed 
to  think  that  in  identifying  the  poor  with  the  wage-earners,  and  in 
dividing  in  effect  the  factors  of  production  into  “  labour  ”  and  “  non- 
labour,”  the  Professor  is  unduly  as  also  misleadingly  simphfying  the 
problem  he  has  set  before  himself.  The  author  proceeds  to  show  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  analyses  that  in  many  industries  neither  simple 
competition  nor  “  monopoUstic  competition  ”  (a  rather  academic 
hybrid),  nor  simple  monopoly,  nor  discriminating  monopoly  (in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  the  discussion  of  railway  rates  is  particularly 
notable),  tend  to  the  maximization  of  the  national  dividend.  The 
failures  of  adjustment  to  which  they  lead  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  systems  imder  which  goods  are  produced  by  one  set  of  people 
and  sold  to  another  set.  Can,  then,  these  failures  be  eliminated  by  the 
device  of  voluntary  co-operation  in  the  form  of  “  Purchasers’  Associa¬ 
tions  ”  ?  Great,  however,  as  are  the  advantages  of  such  associations 
in  respect  of  production,  it  is  shown — somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb’s  book  on  the  C!o-operative  movement  (to  which,  however, 
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no  reference  is  made)— that  the  field  practically  open  to  the  apphcation 
of  this  method  is  strictly  hmited,  and  that  the  study  of  farther  remedies 
for  the  imperfection  of  ordinary  business  is  therefore  still  required. 

Accordingly  the  next  three  chapters  are  given  up  to  a  discusraon  of 
the  remedy  of  State  intervention,  whether  this  takes  the  form  of  the 
“  pubhc  control  ”  or  of  the  “  public  operation  ”  of  industry. 

Different  forms  of  indirect  control  are  passed  under  review  and  found 
wanting,  while  more  direct  methods  (designed  to  fix  price  and  output 
at  the  level  proper  to  simple  competition)  are  exposed  to  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  conditions  which  the  State  enforces, 
as  well  as  of  determining  rightly  the  conditions  it  should  enforce — even  if 
certain  devices  are  available  by  which  this  latter  difficulty  can  be 
partially  overcome.  This  chapter  (like  the  chapter  on  Railway  Rates) 
has  an  immediate  and  independent  value  of  its  own.  The  rather 
nicely  balanced  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  pubhc  operation 
of  industries,  summing  up  on  the  whole  unfavourably  to  municipahza- 
tion  (except  for  industries  “  where  the  quahty  of  output  is  of  supreme 
importance  ”)  is  not  only  less  convincing,  but  appears  to  rest  for  the 
most  part  on  inferior  or  at  any  rate  jather  one-sided  “  authorities.” 

So  much  mainly  on  the  general  run  of  causes  affecting  the  magnitude 
of  the  “  national  dividend.”  In  Part  III.  the  Professor  passes  to 
attempts  to  improve  the  distribution  of  the  dividend  by  the  dehberate 
transference  of  revenues  from  the  relatively  rich  to  the  relatively  poor, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  interference  with  the  natural  coarse  of 
wages  (as  paid  for  the  work  of  particular  poor  persons)  or  of  transference 
by  taxation  or  other  means.  The  argument  is  simplified  by  the  con- 
uderation  that,  generally  speaking,  either  form  of  transference  will  only 
increase  the  real  income  of  the  poor  in  the  long  run,  provided  that 
they  do  not  diminish  the  national  dividend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  attempts  to  transfer  resources 
to  the  poor  and  actual  transference  to  the  poor  are  not  the  same  thing. 
An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  effects  of  “  artificial  ”  attempts  to  raise 
wages  by  trade-union  or  other  action  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
“  though  in  a  few  special  cases  success  may  be  achieved,  yet,  generally 
speaking,  a  transference  of  resources  from  the  relatively  rich  to  the 
relatively  poor,  brought  about  by  interference  with  the  natural  coarse  of 
wages  at  any  point,  is  imhkely  to  do  otherwise  than  injure  the  national 
dividend,  and  therewith,  in  the  end,  the  real  income  of  the  relatively 
poor.”  It  is  explained,  however,  that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  all  governmental  regulation  of  wages  in  par¬ 
ticular  industries,  but  only  against  such  governmental  regulation  as 
Seeks  to  raise  the  wage-rate  above  the  normal  level,  and  that  it  is  still 
possible  to  defend  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  rate  for  the  lowest 
VoL.  XXIIL— No.  2.  Q 
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class  of  labour  as  a  “  supplementary  form  of  Poor  Relief.”  Clearly  the 
value  of  the  conclusion  turns  upon  a  rather  closer  analyus  of  the 
“  natural  course  of  wages  ”  and  its  effects  than  is  provided  by  this 
discussion. 

Attention  is  next  directed  to  attempts  to  transfer  resources  from  the 
relatively  rich  to  the  relatively  poor  by  the  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
philanthropists  or  the  State,  and  to  the  effect  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
national  dividend  of  (1)  the  fact  and  (2)  the  expectation  (on  the  side 
of  capital  and  on  the  side  of  labour  respectively)  of  such  transference. 

It  is  here  shown  that  in  regard  to  direct  transferences  no  such  generally  ' 
destructive  statement  can  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  transferences 
effected  through  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  wages.  Direct 
transferences  will,  in  some  cases,  increase  the  national  dividend,  and 
so  promote  economic  welfare,  and  in  other  cases  diminish  the  national 
dividend,  and  so  diminish  economic  welfare.  The  investigation  of 
these  cases  traverses  many  points  of  theoretical  and  practical  interest 
in  connexion  with  such  topics  as  poor  relief,  taxation,  and  insurance. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Professor  ^gou  repeats  his  modified  defence  of 
taxes  on  “  true  rents  ”  and  such  unearned  increments  as  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  described  as  “  windfalls.”  He  also  disposes  of  a  ”  fallacious 
popular  opinion,”  that  high  direct  taxes  (or  their  “  supposed  indirect 
effect,”  namely,  the  fear  of  “  Socialism  ”)  will  drive  British-owned  J 
capital  abroad. 

The  chapter  on  the  policy  of  “  a  National  Minimum  ”  is  sympathetic, 
but  not  very  helpful  or  particularly  illuminating.  All  we  are  told  is 
that  “  economic  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
national  minimum  at  such  a  level  that  the  direct  good  resulting  from 
the  marginal  pound  transferred  to  the  poor  just  balsinces  the  indirect 
evil  brought  about  by  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  dividend  ” ; 
and  that  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
minimum  can  be  advantageously  set  higher,  the  larger  the  real  income 
of  the  community. 

Having  examined  certain  principal  causes  on  which  the  size  of  the 
national  dividend  depends,  and  having  investigated  generally  the 
effects  of  attempts  to  improve  the  distribution  of  the  dividend  by  the  * 
deliberate  transference  of  resources  from  relatively  rich  to  relatively 
poor  persons,  the  Professor  proceeds  in  Part  TV.  to  study  separately 
causes  affecting  primarily  the  variability  of  the  dividend.  This  inquir)' 
includes  more  particularly  the  examination  of  any  arrangements  which 
diminish  the  variability  of  consumption  or  of  the  real  income  of  the 
representative  working  man  and  so  increase  his  economic  welfare. 

The  discusrion,  which  is  at  times  exceedingly  subtle  and  intricate, 
ranges  over  such  topics  as  Insurance  (already  discussed  in  previous 
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parte),  the  causes  of  variability  in  general  prices,  in  the  bounty  of 
nature  (or  the  crops)  and  in  foreign  demands,  as  also  in  the  errors  of 
budness  forecasts.  At  the  end  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  relation 
between  the  causes  of  variations  and  the  variability  of  the  real  earnings  of 
the  working  classes,  the  not  very  precise  conclusion  is  reached  that  “  it 
is  probable  that  variations  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  coupled  with  such 
variations  in  business  confidence  as  they  directly  invoke,  constitute  a 
not  unimportant  cause  of  variability  in  the  real  earnings  of  laboiu.” 
Finally,  a  concluding  chapter  of  considerable  practical  interest  discusses 
the  conditions  under  which  philanthropic  or  State  action,  however  much 
they  may  diminish  the  variability  of  the  real  earnings  of  labour  as  a 
whole,  need  not  always  diminish  the  variabiUty  of  the  real  earnings  of 
the  representative  working  man. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  even  this  necessarily  imperfect  and  inadequate 
sketch  of  the  ground  traversed  by  the  elaborate  argument  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  that  his  treatise  makes  valid  the  claim  which  he  asserts  at  the 
end — the  claim  of  suggesting  at  once  the  difficulty  and  the  greatness  of 
the  practical  task  “  in  which  students  of  economic  science  may  make  it 
their  ambition  to  assist.  The  complicated  analyses,  which  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  carry  through,  are  instruments  for  the  bettering  of  human 
life.  The  misery  and  squalor  that  surrounds  us,  the  injurious  luxury 
of  some  wealthy  families,  the  terrible  uncertainty  overshadowing  many 
families  of  the  poor — these  are  evils  too  plain  to  be  ignored.”  What 
is  more  likely  to  be  ignored  is  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  task  of  their 
removal.  Certainly  the  Professor  has  been  at  pains  to  make  manifest 
the  difficulties :  whether,  however,  his  book  is  not  likely  to  prove  too 
strong  meat  except  for  the  very  ”  strong  ”  and  strenuous  thinker  is 
another  question.  The  ”  untutored  amateur  ”  certainly  needs  all  the 
instruction  he  can  get ;  but  is  there  no  shorter  or  less  exacting  method 
than  the  long  and  arduous  route  prescribed  by  this  distinguished  expert  ? 

Professor  Pigou  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  partial  and 
limited  character  of  his  science ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that,  except  in 
some  of  the  finer  regions  of  his  inquiry,  the  conclusions  are,  even  within 
the  limits  he  has  set  himself,  so  provisional  and  indeterminate,  and  that 
this  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  correlating  the  results  with  those 
more  qualitative  conmderations,  the  preliminary  abstraction  of  which 
already  imposes  such  a  real  limitation  upon  economic  science  as  a  guide 
to  practice.  We  are  much  afraid  that  the  severity  as  well  as  the 
dialectical  ingenuity  of  the  argumentation  in  this  book  will  be  wasted 
on  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman  :  it  is,  indeed,  more  calculated 
to  increase  "  the  timidity  that  waits  at  a  distance  ”  than  to  check  ”  the 
wild  rush  of  undisciplined  ardour.”  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that  the 
teachings  of  economic  science  will  have  to  be  made  more  available  for 
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the  understanding  of  the  market-place.  Popular  science  may  be  a 
contradiction  in  adjectivo  :  but  if  it  is  to  guide  practice  or  to  furnish 
(like  the  Wealth  of  Nations)  a  manual  for  statesmen — economic  science 
can  hardly  afford  to  remain  a  “  mystery.” 

The  ordinary  person  can  pick  up  out  of  the  illustrative  material  of 
this  book  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  instructive  information,  but 
the  essence  of  the  book  lies  in  the  argument  employed,  and  this  can  only 
be  followed — and  that  at  times  rather  at  a  distance — by  one  who  is 
himself  a  trained  economist.  “  But,  difficulties  which  deter  the  weak 
are  a  spur  and  stimulus  to  the  strong  ”  ;  and  to  the  strong,  if  they  faint 
not  by  the  way.  Wealth  and  Welfare  will  certainly  give  as  much  spur 
and  stimulus  as  they  can  reasonably  want.  The  author  does  not  him¬ 
self — for  reasons  which  are  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious — attempt  any 
summary  of  his  argument :  the  argument  itself  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
thing.  Its  drift  is,  indeed,  indicated  in  the  Analytical  Table  of  Contents, 
but  (as  the  author  points  out)  in  a  brief  and  incomplete  m  anner  :  it  is 
not  a  summary,  “  and,  indeed,  it  deliberately  ignores  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  discussion.”  The  Index,  which  must  have  been  difficult 
enough  to  compile,  might  have  been  rather  fuller  in  its  indication  of 
topics,  and  some  of  the  proper  names  might  have  been  more  specifically 
indicated  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  index.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  Professor’s  distinguished  colleague  at  the  sister  Univerrity 
has  announced  his  intention  of  devoting  a  term’s  lectures  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  Wealth  and  Welfare.  The  theme  could  be  hardly  more 
fitting  or  more  congenial.  Such  a  masterly  treatise  requires  a  master  to 
interpret  it. 

Sidney  Ball. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  S.  J.  Chapma^i,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  [255  pp.  Cr.  8vo. 

Is.  net.  Williams  and  Norgate.  London,  1912.] 

The  object  of  this  little  book,  as  of  others  in  the  ”  Home  University 
library,”  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  a  great  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  further  study.  It  is  not  a  text-book, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  be  a  technical  guide  to  Political  Elconomy,  but 
rather  to  give  to  the  reader  an  intelligent  idea  of  its  scope.  And,  even 
if  the  student  is  unable  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  he  cannot  fail  to 
profit  by  this  widening  of  his  intellectual  outlook. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  Economics  comprehensively  in  its  present 
transitional  state;  but  Professor  Chapman  begins  by  stating  the 
necessary  limitations  of  his  method.  He  explains  that  the  two  branches 
of  economic  study,  viz.  the  analytic  and  the  practical,  are  equally 
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important  to  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  advance  of  economic  science 
and  its  application  to  life ;  but  that,  in  the  present  work,  attention 
must  be  concentrated  upon  analytic  studies,  in  order  that  clearness  of 
thought  may  be  gained  in  theoretical  calculations,  before  arguments 
are  applied  to  the  complexities  of  actual  phenomena.  He  does  not 
omit  to  add  the  warning  against  mistaking  such  simplified  calculations 
for  a  true  picture  of  actual  conditions,  but  he  regards  them  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  true  tendencies.  It  is  important  in  this  way  to  justify 
the  scientific  study  of  economics,  which  still  suffers  from  discredit  and 
misunderstanding ;  and  it  is  equally  important  to  explain,  as  Professor 
Chapman  does  here,  that  mathematical  demonstration,  though  useful 
m  some  instances,  is  not  essential  to  the  subject.  He  simplifies  the 
matter  still  further  by  postulating  the  use  of  money,  and  by  a  use  of 
isolated  examples  taken  over  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  suggest 
an  average.  _ 

After  this  explanation  of  method,  there  is  a  short  historical  sketch 
of  economic  science,  showing  how  it  has  gradually  been  taking  its  place 
among  other  sciences.  A  good  idea  is  here  given  of  Adam  Smith’s 
work,  also  of  the  laissez  faxre  school,  and  of  the  confusion  of  thought 
that  led  to  the  reaction  against  the  “  dismal  science.”  But  the  sketch 
is  by  no  means  complete  even  as  an  outline,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
ancient  or  medieval  modes  of  thought ;  and  though  Professor  Marshall’s 
great  position  is  well  indicated,  less  justice  is  done  to  J.  S.  Mill.  It  is 
no  doubt  difficult  to  observe  due  proportion  where  so  much  compression 
is  needed  ;  but  space  could  here  have  been  gained  for  a  well-balanced 
lustorical  sketch  by  the  omission  of  certain  lengthy  quotations  which 
are  of  less  importance. 

The  economic  arguments  which  follow  are  concentrated  and  re¬ 
strained.  Demand  is  rightly  taken  as  the  starting-point ;  but  after 
this  the  order  and  division  of  the  subjects  are  not  so  clear,  and  the  book 
is  made  more  difficult  than  necessary  by  its  lack  of  any  general  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  these  subjects  are  connected  with  each  other.  A  few 
words  would  be  enough  to  indicate  the  cohesion  and  inter-dependence 
of  the  departments  of  the  science. 

“  Margin  ”  is  much  emphasized,  though  not  explained  simply  enough 
nor  put  into  its  due  position.  Some  points  are  treated  with  much 
greater  lucidity  than  others.  Thus,  there  are  some  valuable  remarks 
on  credit,  profits,  and  sweating  ;  while  in  other  cases,  such  as  rent  or 

dumping,”  the  explanations  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  question  of 
population  is  almost  ignored.  The  book  closes  with  a  summary  which 
is  intended  to  point  to  an  ultimate  ideal,  but  the  language  is  involved, 
and  the  aim  of  the  author  fails  to  find  clear  expression. 

Professor  Chapman  has  here  done  useful  work  in  defining  the  present 
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phase  of  economic  science,  and  in  justifying  its  methods.  He  is  inclined 
to  overestimate  the  marginal  theory,  but  his  calculations  are  cautious 
and  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  supply  any  connecting 
thought,  and  a  greater  directness  of  style  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
such  a  book  illuminating  to  a  beginner  in  the  subject. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS.  With  Special  Reference  to  American 
Conditions.  By  Henry  Reed  Burch,  Ph.D.,  and  Scott  Nearing, 
Ph.D.  [xvii,  363  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  4«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1912.] 

This  book  b  intended  for  use  in  American  high  schoob,  and  it  b 
written  for  beginners.  In  their  preface  the  authors  say  that  “  great 
attention  .  .  .  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  much  material  of  an  industrial  character  has  been  added  ” 
(p.  vii).  They  have  certainly  carried  out  thb  pbn  very  thoroughly, 
as  nearly  half  the  book  b  devoted  to  production.  Thb  part  of  it, 
however,  can  hardly  be  described  as  “  economics  ”  at  all.  It  contains 
much  useful  information  about  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  beginner  who  studies  it  will  learn  a  good  deal 
about  hb  own  country  and  something  of  other  subjects,  but  not  very 
much  about  economics ;  e.g.  Chapters  VI.-IX.  deal  with  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  bnd  recbmation,  forest  resources,  and 
water  resources.  He  will  also  learn,  amongst  other  things,  that  “  coal 
exbts  in  three  forms :  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  lignite  ”  (p.  61), 
that  “  the  normal  lung  is  a  light  spongy  mass,  interwoven  with  minute 
bronchial  tubes  ”  (p.  99),  and  that  “  dust  b  of  five  kinds  ”  {ibid.). 

The  book  b  in  some  respects  too  elementary.  Why  do  the  writers 
of  tert-books  for  beginners  so  often  think  it  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  pbtitudes  like  the  following :  “  If  there  are  no  fish  to  catch  and 
if  there  b  no  coal  to  mine,  bbour  will  be  helpless  and  unable  to  produce 
wealth  ”  (p.  121).  In  other  respects  it  b  not  elementary  enough ; 
e.g.  the  quantity  theory  of  money  b  expbined  without  any  mention 
of  rapidity  of  circubtion  (p.  225),  and  stock-watering  b  discussed,  but 
not  explained  (p.  238).  The  book  b  very  carelessly  written,  and  b 
full  of  loose  statements  and  inaccuracies.  For  instance,  to  say  that 
it  b  perfectly  possible  for  a  commodity  to  possess  utility  without 
being  useful  ”  (p.  25),  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  explaining 
that  the  word  “  utility  ”  is  used  in  a  somewhat  specbl  sense  in  economics. 
The  expbnation  of  value  generally  is  inadequate,  and  not  particubrly 
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clear;  e.g.  the  old  distinction  between  value  in  use  and  value  in 
exchange  is  retained,  and  the  authors  talk  about  people  valuing  things 
far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  illustration  on  p.  244  leaves 
the  reader  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  settled  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  or  by  the  transmission 
of  gold.  The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  is  wrongly 
explained,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  customs  duties  are 
intended  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  (p.  253).  On  p.  245  we  are 
informed  that  whenever  the  manufacturers  of  one  nation  are  unable 
to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  another,  artificial  barriers  in 
the  form  of  tariff  laws  will  be  enacted  for  their  protection,”  and  on 
the  next  page  that  “  under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  that 
free  trade  is  beneficial  to  a  community.”  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  normal  conditions.  . 

In  the  chapter  on  interest,  the  authors  seem  to  think  that  interest 
is  paid  for  the  preservation  of  capital :  “  should  interest,”  they  say, 
“  not  be  paid,  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  we  now  have  would 
eventually  be  destroyed  ”  (p.  276).  But  surely  the  point  is  that  the 
payment  of  interest  is  necessary  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  ensure 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  capital ;  and  secondly,  to  induce 
its  owners  to  lend  it.  In  Chapter  XXXV.  profits  appear  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  wages.  Chapter  XLI.  contains,  besides  a  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  criticism  of  socialism,  an  altogether  uncritical  account  of  Henry 
George’s  single  tax.  It  will  be  rather  surprising  to  some  English 
readers,  at  any  rate,  to  learn  that  “  the  Single  Tax  principle  has  been 
applied  ...  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  England  ”  (p.  341). 
Co-operators  will  also  be  surprised  to  discover  that  “  the  co-operative 
store  .  .  .  had  its  origin  in  England  among  a  few  poor  weavers  of 
Rochdale,  who  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  a  bag  of  flour  ”  (p.  317), 
and  that  “  in  memory  of  its  originators,  the  co-operative  society  in 
charge  of  the  system  [the  co-operative  movement]  is  called  the  “  Roch¬ 
dale  Pioneers  ”  (p.  318). 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  topics  for  class  discussion, 
which  take  the  form  of  questions.  Most  of  these  seem  fairly  sensible, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  asking  a  child  whether  he  thinks  the  average 
street  labourer  works  hard  ?  (p.  86). 

The  book  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  English  students,  and  we  can 
think  of  other  American  books  which  would  be  more  suitable  than  this 
for  beginners  in  America. 


H.  Sanderson  Furniss. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA.  By  Jambs  Bryce,  [zziv,  611  pp.  8vo.  8*.  Qd. 
net.  Macmillan.  London,  1912.] 

This  volume  records  the  •  “  observations  and  impressions  ”  of  its 
distinguished  author  during  a  tour  of  four  months.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  record  of  four  months  of  Mr.  Bryce’s 
impressions  is  at  all  like  four  months  of  the  impressions  of  most  people. 
These  pages,  on  the  contrary,  contain  much  of  the  ripe  fruitage  of  a 
lifetime  spent  in  thought,  reading,  observation,  and  travel.  It  is  a  book 
which  makes  one  understand  a  little  what  was  meant  by  the  Oxonian 
jibe  that  to  have  graduated  at  Cambridge  is  “the  one  irreparable 
misfortune  which  can  befall  a  man.”  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to 
combine  the  solidity  of  the  Cambridge  mind  with  the  wide  range  of 
interest  characteristic  of  Oxford.  And  as  a  traveller  his  record  must 
be  almost  unique.  There  seems  to  be  no  comer  of  the  globe  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar. 

The  book  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  has  not  much  which  specially 
appeals  to  the  student  of  economics.  At  least  the  problems  which 
exercise  us  have  no  counterpart  in  South  America.  There,  Mr.  Bryce 
teUs  us,  unemployment  does  not  exist.  The  difficulty  is  only  to  get 
labour.  It  is  significant,  nevertheless,  that  Anarchism  flourishes  there 
as  it  does  here,  and  the  use  of  the  bomb  is  frequent.  This  form  of 
violence,  however,  is  chiefly  imported  from  Europe,  which  continues  to 
send  out  many  undesirable  characters.  It  is  depressing  to  hear  that 
among  the  less  desirable  Europeans,  if  not  actually  among  the  undesir¬ 
ables,  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  be  counted.  This  is,  so  Mr.  Bryce 
reports,  a  frequently  expressed  opinion,  for  the  tmth  of  which  he  does 
not  vouch.  He  was  told  that  the  young  Englishman  of  to-day  is  not 
equal  either  to  the  Englishmen  of  thirty  years  ago,  or  to  the  Germans. 
“  They  care  less  for  their  work,  and  do  it  less  thoroughly ;  their  interests 
at  school  and  in  England  have  lain  chiefly  in  playing  or  in  reading 
about  cricket  and  football,  not  in  any  pursuit  needing  mental  exertion ; 
then,  when  cricket  and  football  are  not  to  be  had,  they  become 
listless  and  will  not,  like  the  young  Gkrmans,  spend  their  evenings  in 
mastering  the  language  and  the  business  conditions  of  the  country.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  book  describes  his 
visit  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Everything  here  is  run  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  that,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are 
the  workpeople  so  well  cared  for,  and  so  complete  provision  made,  not 
only  for  their  health  and  comfort,  but  for  their  amusement.  It  is  worth 
quoting  Mr.  Bryce’s  reflections  upon  this  state  of  things  :  “  Its  {i.e.  the 
Government’s)  success  in  escaping  all  charges  of  partiality  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  producing  efficiency  in  the  work  and  contentment 
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among  the  workers,  has  indeed  been  such  as  to  make  some  persons 
draw  from  it  an  argument  in  favour  of  State  control  of  all  great  enter¬ 
prises.  To  the  unbiassed  observer  it  is  rather  an  instance  of  the 
efficiency  obtainable  by  vesting  full  administrative  control  in  men 
whose  uprightness  and  capacity  have  already  been  proved  beyond 
question,  who  have  not  risen  by  political  methods,  and  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  any  misuse  of  their  powers.  So  far  as  any  political 
moral  can  be  drawn  from  the  case,  that  moral  recommends  not  demo¬ 
cratic  collectivism,  but  military  autocracy.” 

Lawbencb  Phillips. 

DIE  SOZIALLEHREN  DER  CHRISTLICHE  KIRCHEN  UND 

GRUPPBN.  Von  E.  Tboeltsch,  Ph.D.  [rvi.,  994  pp.  8vo. 

Berlin,  1912.] 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  one  which  no  student  of  Christian 
teaching  on  social  questions  can  aflord  to  disregard.  The  author 
displays  \musual  learning,  as  he  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  Christian 
literature  of  ancient  and  medimval  times,  but  with  obscure  contemporary 
pamphlets.  An  encyclopssdic  wdrk,  which  aims  at  being  so  exhaustive, 
b  very  solid ;  but  the  reader  who  plods  carefully  through  it  will  find 
himself  amply  repaid,  as  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  b  so  fresh. 
Ordinary  writers  discuss  the  bearing  of  Chrbtbn  teaching  on  present- 
day  social  problems,  while  our  author  deab  with  the  influence  of  socbl 
aims  and  aspirations  on  the  forms  which  Chrbtianity  has  assumed  in 
different  ages. 

It  b  thus  primarily  a  work  on  a  neglected  side  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  have  learned,  within  the  present  generation,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
effects  of  economic  causes  on  the  civil  and  constitutional  story  of  the  life 
of  a  people.  Since  the  time  of  Thorold  Rogers,  the  economic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  hbtory  has  been  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  students  of  political 
change.  Thb  work  brings  out  the  enormous  importance  of  the  social 
ideab  of  each  age  as  affecting  religious  controversy  and  ecclesiastical 
forms.  It  has  been  often  noticed,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  where  the 
divbions  and  subdivisions  of  Chrbtianity  have  been  so  many  and 
appear  so  incomprehensible,  that  they  are  due  to  differences  in  regard 
to  views  as  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  state,  rather  than 
to  any  strictly  religious  question.  But  the  element  which  was  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  ecclesiastical  hbtory  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  has  also  been  at  work  in  all  the  ages.  Dr.  Troeltsch, 
by  bringing  this  factor  into  prominence,  has  written  a  book  which  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  division  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christen¬ 
dom,  on  the  religious  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  causes 
of  the  spread  of  Calvinism  in  Modem  Times. 
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For  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Christian  teaching  on  social 
and  poUtical  duty,  this  book  is  equally  important,  since  the  careful 
criticism  it  contains  brings  out  the  precise  character  of  each  step  in 
development.  The  opposition,  between  the  high  spirituality,  which  is 
unperturbed  by  mundane  affairs,  and  the  duty  to  bear  the  burden  of 
sordid  struggles  and  help  the  oppressed,  can  be  best  solved  for  our 
day  when  we  see  how  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  past.  The  rise 
into  consciousness  of  the  conception  of  a  Christian  State,  and  the 
story  of  all  the  successive  attempts  to  realize  it  adequately,  may 
bring  out  the  lines  along  which  our  efforts  may  be  most  profitably 
directed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  book  which  covers  such  a  wide  range 
should  be  equally  strong  in  every  part.  The  sketch  of  the  conditions 
which  called  forth  the  activities  of  Gregory  VII.  is  not  convincing ; 
and  to  the  English  reader  the  treatment  of  Anglicanism  is  very  inade¬ 
quate.  The  distinction  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  is  insisted 
upon  with  care ;  but  EngUsh  Churchmanship,  and  the  ambition  to  build 
up  an  English  in  opposition  to  a  Latin  Christendom,  were  no  unimportant 
factors  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia  and  the  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  British  Empire.  Calvinism  made  in  many  ways  a  conscious  breach 
with  traditional  Christian  teaching,  while  Anglicanism  endeavoxired  to 
maintain  the  old  conceptions  of  Christian  duty,  both  political  and 
social,  under  changed  circumstances.  At  a  time  when  the  Calvinistic 
economic  virtues  are  being  specially  criticized,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  conrider  whether  the  Anglican  teaching,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
past,  has  not  also  promise  for  the  future. 

W.  CXTNNIMOHAlf. 

FATIGUE  AND  EFFICIENCY.  By  Josephine  Goldmabk.  [xvii, 
893  pp.  8vo.  $3.50.  Charities  Publication  Committee.  New 
York,  1912.] 

This  is  an  important  and  well-written  book,  and  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  industry. 
Under  Miss  Goldmark’s  skilful  and  lucid  treatment  the  mass  of  materials 
which  she  has  collected  assumes  an  interest  which  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  so  technical  a  subject.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  are  paged  and  indexed  separately.  This  seems  an  inconvenient 
practice.  The  pages  in  a  single  volume  should  surely  run  on  from 
beginning  to  end  without  interruption.  Part  I.  is  the  study  from 
wUch  the  title  is  taken ;  Part  II.  is  called  “  The  World’s  experience 
upon  which  Legislation  limiting  the  Hours  of  Labour  for  Women  is 
j  based,”  and  consists  of  the  material  contained  in  four  briefs  submitted 
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by  the  authoress  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  various  American  Courts 
in  defence  of  laws  of  this  nature.  It  forms  a  sort  of  collection  of  fihxs 
justxficatives  and  additions. 

The  main  object  is  “  to  present  the  results  of  the  modem  study  of 
fatigue  as  a  new  basis  for  labour  legislation”  ;  in  other  words,  to  provide 
something  “  more  exact  and  demonstrable  ”  than  a  mere  appeal  to 
pity,  and  to  render  accessible  to  statesmen  and  to  the  general  public 
the  facts  which  have  in  recent  years  been  brought  to  light  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  effects  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  by  trained  observers.  This  is  a  useful  piece 
of  work.  The  era  of  empiricism  is  passing  away,  and  we  have  reached 
a  stage  at  which  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  social  legislation 
shall  rest  upon  a  scientific  and  rational  basis. 

Miss  Goldmark  begins  with  an  account  of  the  study  of  fatigue  in 
the  laboratory  in  its  three  forms,  muscular,  nervous,  and  psychic. 
She  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  special  forms  of  over-strain  found  in 
modem  industry.  These  are  the  result,  in  the  main,  either  of  the  speed 
and  complexity  or  of  the  monotony  of  the  actions  which  the  worker 
has  to  perform.  Incidentally  she  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
prevalence  in  America  of  the  systematic  abuse  of  “  overtime  ” — ^a 
dangerous  concession  to  expediency  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
regulate,  and  against  which  British  Factory  Inspectors  have  many 
times  protested. 

In  Chapter  V,  the  economic  aspect  of  regulation  and  the  relation  of 
fatigue  to  output  are  considered.  Nassau  Senior,  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Factory  Act  in  1837,  asserted  that  it  is  only  the  last  hours  of  the  day’s 
work  that  pay,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  working  off  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  If  this  were  trae,  industry  in  general,  and  the  worker  in 
particular,  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  Fortunately  it  is  not  tme.  It 
only  could  be  true  supposing  that  the  output  was  constant  during  the 
whole  of  the  working  hours,  or  nearly  so ;  and  this  assumption  rests 
upon  another  assumption,  that  the  worker  is  unaffected  by  fatigue. 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  so  glaring  that  it  only  needs  to  be  put  into 
words  to  be  perceived  in  the  case  of  high-class  labour  involving  much 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  and  it  is  only  slightly  less  glaring  in  the  case 
of  labour  of  a  low  grade  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  a  careless 
observer  to  admit  of  very  considerable  prolongation.  The  scientific 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  fatigue  has  endorsed  the  conclusions  of 
common  sense.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  output  begins  to  diminish 
and  to  deteriorate.  What  can  be  more  obvious  ?  Yet  this  obvious 
fact  was  for  nearly  a  century,  and  is  still  to  a  large  extent,  systematically 
ignored.  Now  we  have  begun  to  realize  it,  and  we  want  to  know  when 
under  normal  conditions  and  with  normal  people  that  point  is  reached. 
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This  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  partly  from  the  investigation  of 
the  physiological  nature  of  fatigue,  and  partly  from  the  experience 
which  has  been  gained  in  cases  in  which  the  experiment  of  shortening 
hours  of  work  has  been  tried  and  the  result  recorded.  Miss  Qoldmark 
gives  details  of  three  such  experiments,  at  the  Salford  Iron  Works, 
near  Manchester,  at  the  Engis  Chemical  Works  near  Li^e,  and  at  the 
Zeiss  Optical  Works  at  Jena.  Larger  output  with  shorter  hours  sounds 
incredible :  but  at  Salford  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  the 
management  deliberately  adopted  a  forty-eight  hours  week  as  the 
most  profitable  working  period,  at  li^e  the  total  cost  of  production 
fell  20  per  cent.,  and  at  Jena  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  for 
nine  hours  to  eight  produced  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent,  in  the 
output.  And  this  takes  no  account  of  all  that  the  shortened  day 
meant  to  the  worker  and  his  family. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  new  science  of 
management  which  is  “  a  philosophy  and  not  a  new  routine.”  “  1 
cannot  prophesy  the  end,  there  is  no  end.  ...  1  am  learning  my  trades 
over  again,”  was  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  a  prominent  American 
contractor  in  regard  to  the  new  system.  If  this  sounds  extravagant, 
read  this  anecdote  of  what  actually  occurred  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works.  The  manager  foimd  that  the  gang  of  men  who  were  employed 
in  loading  pig  iron,  loaded  on  an  average  12|  “  long  tons  ”  per  man 
per  day.  He  went  into  the  matter  scientifically,  and  was  naturally 
surprised  to  discover  that  a  first-class  man  ought  to  be  able  to  load 
between  47  and  48  tons  instead  of  12^.  The  calculations  were  tested 
and  found  to  be  apparently  correct.  Then  came  the  application  of  his 
knowledge.  A  good  man  was  chosen,  and  set  to  work  for  a  day  by 
the  stop-watch.  He  worked  and  rested  at  regular  intervals  as  he  was 
told,  and  by  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  he  had  his  47|  long  tons 
loaded  on  the  car.  It  was  knowledge  that  did  it,  the  knowledge  that, 
if  fatigue  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  work,  siifficient  interval  must  be 
allowed  to  enable  the  effects  of  the  exertion  to  wear  off. 

This  new  science  needs  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  old 
system  of  pace-making  or  speeding-up  so  much  detested  by  the  Trade 
Unions,  under  which  the  function  of  speed  is  dissociated  from  the 
effects  upon  the  worker.  In  the  case  in  question  it  was  found  possible 
to  raise  the  wages  of  the  most  competent  men  60  per  cent.,  and  this 
gain  was  achieved  with  no  increase  of  exertion  and  at  a  less  cost  in  the 
way  of  exhaustion.  The  interests  of  the  firm  were  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  workers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  long  nm  in  all 
industry  which  is  conducted  on  honourable  and  intelligent  principles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  the  exploitation  of  the  worker  by 
an  unscrupulous  employer  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  knowledge 
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most  not  be  lost  sight  of.  But  organized  labour  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  this. 

The  main  conclusion  to  which  this  interesting  book  points  is  the 
apparent  paradox  that  “  both  output  and  wages  tend  to  rise  rather  than 
fall  with  shortened  working  hours,  so  that  income  is  in  the  long  run 
increased,  not  curtailed.” 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Gabland. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Henby  W.  Wolff. 

[378  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  King.  London,  1912.] 

Mr.  Wolfi’s  book  on  Co-operation  in  Agriculture  is  interesting  reading 
and  full  of  valuable  material.  As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Co-operative  Alliance,  he  is  specially  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  briefly  stated  in  the  introduction  as  being 
an  attempt  to  explain  what  co-operation  has  so  far  achieved,  and  to 
suggest  the  lines  which  should,  be  followed  for  future  development. 
The  author  shows  that  in  this  matter  England  is  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Continent,  but  sees  an  impulse  towards  co-operation  in  the  Small 
Holdings  Scheme.  Small  holdings,  he  argues,  do  not  allow  of  sufficient 
capital  to  provide  the  necessary  plant  for  successful  farming ;  nor  do 
they  provide  sufficient  profit  unless  aided  by  the  more  advantageous 
terms  secured  in  the  market  by  co-operation.  Consequently,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  agricultural  co-operation  must  follow  upon  any  extensive 
adoption  of  small  holdings. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Wolfi  underestimates  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  A  certain  independence  is  a  trait  of  our  national 
character,  and  the  British  farmer  in  particular  still  prefers  to  farm  “  on 
his  own  ”  rather  than  in  co-operation  with  others.  To  preserve  this 
independence  he  will  even  sacrifice  the  undeniable  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  co-operation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wolfi’s  book  will  do 
something  towards  convincing  him  of  his  error.  A  second  and  more 
real  obstacle  is  the  question  of  finance ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  over¬ 
come,  as  Mr.  Wolfi  suggests,  by  the  establishment  of  credit  banks. 

Mr.  Wolfi  discusses  at  length  the  working  of  the  system  as  applied 
to  dairy  produce,  live  stock,  machinery,  insurance,  and  the  occupation 
of  land.  To  the  practical  farmer  these  chapters  should  be  of  great 
value,  for  they  give  a  detailed  account  of  how  his  commodities  can  be 
made  to  realize  their  full  value. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Denmark  is  held  up  as  a  model.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  co-operation  has  brought  Denmark  to  her  present 
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state  of  agricultural  efficiency,  and  enabled  her  to  capture  the  English 
market,  though  England  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  natural  resources. 
The  concluding  appeal  b  that  Englishmen  should  wake  up  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  by  co-operation  and  retrieve  the  market, 
which  Denmark  has  wrested  from  them. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  a  wealth  of  facts  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  continental 
co-operation  at  his  command  ;  and,  in  the  main,  his  exposition  of  this 
great  movement  is  clear  and  methodical.  It  should  serve  alike  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  and  to  assist  materially  the  practical  farmer  who  desires 
to  reap  the  best  fruits  from  what  is  sometimes  described  as  a  very 
unprofitable  profession  in  England. 

A.  L.  Poole. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION.  By 
Edwakd  Cadbury.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  [xzi, 
296  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

The  problem  of  the  social  organization  of  the  workers  within  factory 
and  mill  is  now  being  seriously  considered  by  business  men.  In  Boum- 
ville  at  Messrs.  Cadburys’,  in  Port  Sunlight  at  Messrs.  Levers’,  in 
Warrington  at  Messrs.  Crosfields’,  the  wise  capitalists  who  direct  these 
huge  manufactories  have  already  recognized  that  the  labour  force 
deserves  as  much  thought  and  attention  as  the  machinery  which  makes 
the  goods,  or  the  markets  which  consume  them.  These  Finns,  and 
others,  realize  their  responsibility  to  treat  their  work-people  as  citizens 
with  their  own  human  hopes  and  aspirations,  their  own  lives  to  develop, 
and  their  own  parts  to  play  in  the  life  of  a  democratic  nation. 

This  book  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Cadburys  translate 
the  realization  of  this  responsibility  into  practical  schemes,  which 
foster  the  spirit  of  good  will  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  loyalty 
of  the  worker  to  hb  own  class.  By  all  those  who  have  any  interest  in 
modem  forms  of  Industrialbm  it  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  as 
if  it  were  the  record  of  one  of  Wells’s  Utopias  descended  from  the 
clouds,  and  dropped  upon  the  dull  earth  of  a  Birmingham  suburb. 
The  reader  moves  in  logical  order  from  the  description  of  the  selection 
of  the  employees  to  then  higher  education  at  Technical  Schoob,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  firm  at  a  cost,  in  1911,  of  £2792 ;  from  the  outline 
of  a  sympathetic  discipline  to  the  fixing  of  an  adequate  minimum  wage  ; 
and  so  on  to  the  various  recreative  and  socbl  institutions  with  which 
the  Garden  Village  of  Boumville  b  blessed.  All  thb  b  described  in 
cautious,  yet  virile,  words,  and  every  page  b  alive  with  sjrmpathy  and 
statesmanlike  imagination. 
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The  results,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  rather  disappointing 
when  actually  seen,  and  do  not  compare  well  with  the  results  achieved 
by  other  firms  who  allow  a  little  more  free  play  to  individuality.  But 
results  apart,  this  book  is  well  worthy  of  study.  Although  businesses 
differ  greatly  from  one  another,  particularly  in  the  type  of  labour  they 
employ,  and  although  few  firms,  unless  they  are  making  huge  profits 
such  as  chocolate  or  cocoa  makers  appear  to  enjoy,  could  afford  the 
lavish  expenditure  suggested  in  this  work,  yet  it  will  be  read  with 
profit,  not  only  by  business  men  who  will  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  the  shrewd  advertising  unconsciously  suggested,  but  also  by  social 
enthusiasts  who  will  delight  in  reading  of  their  noble  ideals  actually 
materialized  in  a  capitalistic  concern. 

B.  S.  Townbob. 


COME  81  PAGANO  LE  IMPOSTE  E  LB  TASSE  IN  ITALU  ?  Di 
Aw.  R.  Roccataoliata.  [368  pp.  12mo.  4  lira.  Hoepli. 
Milano,  1912.] 

The  mere  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  this  handy  little  volume  was 
sold  out  in  eight  months,  calling  for  the  issue  of  the  present  second 
edition,  enlarged  by  many  supplementary  notices,  within  about  a  year, 
argues  not  only  for  the  merit  of  the  publication,  but  no  less  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  wanted. 

It  is  not  an  argumentative  book,  but  simply  explains  in  a  carefully 
condensed  and  succinct  way  the  rather  complicated  system  of  taxation 
and  the  very  much  varied  mechanism  of  tax  collection  in  force  in  Italy. 
One  would  like  to  have  a  similar  guide-book  to  taxation,  equally  handy 
and  convenient  for  reference,  for  every  country.  That  does  not  mean  that 
one  would  wish  to  see  similar  systems  of  taxation  and  similar  methods  of 
collection  adopted  elsewhere.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
involved  system — aimed  at  sweeping  together  money  for  money’s  sake, 
without  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  levied  ; 
its  own  inaptness  being  admitted  by  the  number  of  artificial  intended 
rectifications  grafted  upon  it ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  volume 
not  very  long  ago  reviewed  in  these  same  pages,  so  easily  and  generally 
evaded  by  those  who  could  best  bear  the  burden.  That  fact,  however, 
Advocate  Roccatagliata  has  nothing  to  do  with.  His  task  ends  with 
telling  the  tale  of  what  exists.  A  laudably  full  index  adds,  from  a 
student’s  point  of  view,  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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MONOGRAPHIE  D’UN  CANTON-TYPE.  Par  Edmond  Michel. 

Preface  de  M.  Lvcibn  Mabch.  [xvi,  270  pp.,  151  gravures.  8to. 

10  francs.  Berger-Levrault.  Paris-Nancy,  1911.] 

The  French  excel  at  the  present  time  in  monographs  of  distinct 
provinces  and  districts  of  their  country  which,  without  detriment  to 
very  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  more  prosaic  institutions  of 
local  government,  statistics,  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
like,  the  authors  manage  to  make  interesting  by  ample  drafts  upon 
historic  lore,  natural  history,  and  the  like. 

The  “  Canton-Type  ”  here  dealt  with  is  one  that  appeals  with  some 
interest  to  English  minds,  because  it  is  to  some  extent  wrapped  up  in 
English  history  and  is  also  annually  visited  by  not  a  few  health-seeking 
Britons,  namely  the  Norman  canton  of  Bayeux,  the  walls  of  which 
place  harbour  the  famous  original  Bayeux  Tapestry,  of  which  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reduced  facsimile  is  given  as  a  sort  of  running  title  in  this  present 
volume.  Generally  speaking,  the  illustrations,  presenting  views  of 
interesting  places,  peculiar  Bayeux  costumes,  and  the  like,  are  equally 
good. 

Looking  at  the  titles  of  the  monographs  here  spoken  of,  it  is  deserving 
of  notice  that,  as  is  admitted  in  the  book,  however  much  the  great 
Revolution  may  have  laboured,  by  removing  landmarks,  by  creating 
“  departments,”  and  “  arrondissements  ”  in  the  place  of  “  provinces  ” 
and  “  districts,”  to  efface  ancient  associations,  people  still  continue  to 
think  of  their  own  homes  as  parts  of  “  a  province.”  Customs,  dress, 
traditions,  and  associations  as  a  matter  of  course  cling  to  the  old 
district  which  was  in  each  case  in  its  day  an  ancient  fief,  or  duchy, 
or  county,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  of  a  piece. 
One  chapter  of  the  book  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  gradual 
evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  France  from  the  ancient  order 
of  things  to  the  new.  The  Bessin  forms  part  of  the  department 
“  Calvados,”  so  named,  as  most  people  who  have  travelled  there 
know,  after  a  Spanish  ship  foundered  on  its  coast.  It  is  not  equally 
generally  known  that  the  name  of  that  ship — ^which  formed  part 
of  the  ill-fated  “  Armada  ” — ^really  was  ”  Calvador,”  the  initial 
“  C  ”  being  equivalent  to  “  S,”  so  that  it  really  stood  for  “  Saviour.” 
There  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  ancient  customs,  history,  and  the 
like  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  this  book.  And  the  instruction 
which  it  gives  in  respect  of  the  local  organization  of  a  ”  typical  ” 
French  canton — as  the  title  puts  it — pobtical,  fiscal,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural,  is  likely  to  make  it  valued  by  readers 
interested  in  such  matters. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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BRITAIN’S  DILEMMA.  By  M.  db  P.  Webb,  C.I.E.  [262  pp.  8vo. 

Is.  6d.  net.  King  London,  1912.] 

This  book  is  an  enlarged  form  of  pamphlet,  dealing  with  the  present 
management  of  the  Indian  currency.  As  such,  it  is  necessarily  contro¬ 
versial,  and  raises  questions  of  difference  which  will  figure  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  commission  of  inquiry  concerning  Indian  finance.  Mr.  Webb 
takes  the  point  of  view  of  many  Anglo-Indians,  in  censuring  the  recent 
financial  policy  of  the  Indian  Office.  He  especially  criticizes  the  sale 
of  rupees  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  the  use  of  the  Indian 
gold-reserve  in  London.  These  two  courses  he  deprecates  as  directly 
injurious  to  India,  and  also  indirectly  so  to  England,  because  they 
weaken  that  prestige  upon  which  her  credit  rests. 

The  arguments  are  urged  with  some  heat,  though  without  any  offensive 
personal  attacks ;  they  are  repeated  many  times,  and  are  further 
emphasized  by  quotations,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  appendices. 
The  unbiassed  reader,  even  if  he  is  carried  along  by  the  vigour  of  the 
author’s  style,  would  find  one  concise  statement  of  the  facts,  together 
with  some  clear  explanation,  far  more  convincing. 

As  it  is,  Mr.  Webb  seeks  to  interest  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  Indian  affairs  by  dwelling  upon  the  evil  effects  in  general  of  the 
present  depreciation  of  gold.  He  shows  how  it  adversely  affects  all 
those  receiving  fixed  payments,  and  how  it  thus  leads  to  strikes  and 
unrest.  But  this  is  in  reality  a  side  issue,  and  suggests  many  other 
lines  of  action,  besides  those  relating  to  India.  The  author  connects 
it  with  his  subject  by  advocating  an  increetse  of  the  demand  for  gold, 
by  means  of  increasing  the  Bank-reserve  at  home,  and  opening  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  Some  confusion  of  thought 
is  caused  by  this  juxtaposition,  as  the  question  of  the  English  Bank- 
reserve  needs  separate  treatment,  and  cannot  be  made  part  of  a  scheme 
for  reforming  Indian  financial  management. 

Apart  from  this  side  question,  which  is  not  very  successfully  handled, 
Mr.  Webb  does  useful  work  in  bringing  facts  before  the  public,  and  he 
presents  abundant  evidence  for  his  assertions.  The  recommendations 
of  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  Finance  Committee  have  not  yet  been  fully 
adopted  in  India ;  and,  as  the  coinage  of  gold  is  not  free,  the  gold 
standard  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  established.  Mr.  Webb  complains 
that  England  does  not  allow  to  India  that  freedom  of  action  in  this 
respect  which  is  allowed  to  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  and  he 
conuders  that  the  official  explanation  of  these  disabilities  is  insufficient. 
Further  than  this,  in  his  zeal  for  India,  he  is  afraid  that  her  interests 
are  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  English  financiers.  Whatever  the 
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outcome,  it  is  well  that  these  matters  should  receive  a  thorough 
investigation. 

M.  W.  Middlkton. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE.  By  Sir  David  Barboub,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.6.  [xvi,  242  pp.  8vo.  6«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1912.] 

Of  this  treatise,  by  an  ex-member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  and  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee  of  1898,  about  half  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Quantity  Theory  of  money — ^the  view,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  author’s  own  words,  that  “  other  things  being  equal,  the  level  of 
prices  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  money,”  meaning  by  money 
gold  coin  of  full  legal  tender.  The  remainder  is  an  exposition  of  his 
views  upon  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  into  India.  The 
whole  is  intended,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  as  a  help  to  the  business 
man  who  may  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
question.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  Lower  House  of  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  interested  in  some  of  the  details  of  Indian  finance  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  may  appeal  to  a  somewhat  wider  circle,  touching  as 
it  does  on  the  practice  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Reserve  in  London. 

Among  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  David  to  refute  the  theory  that  a 
depreciating  standard  of  value  gives  to  a  country  a  real  advantage  in 
International  trade  by  stimulating  exportation  is  the  statement  that 
trade  between  nations  depends  on  the  relative  cost  of  producing  the 
commodities  to  be  interchanged  in  the  respective  countries.  Does  it 
not  rather  depend  upon  the  cost  of  placing  the  articles  exported  on  the 
market  of  the  importing  country  ?  That  is  to  say,  does  not  cost  of 
transport  count  as  well  as  cost  of  production  ?  He  utters  a  warning, 
not  unneeded  just  now,  against  regarding  the  amount  of  exports  as 
the  index  of  a  country’s  prosperity.  In  his  final  chapter  he  predicts 
a  continuance  for  some  years  of  the  present  general  upward  tendency 
of  prices,  to  be  followed,  in  perhaps  a  generation,  by  the  resumed 
appreciation  of  gold,  consequent  on  exhaustion  of  the  mines  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  increased  employment  of  gold  for  other  than  purposes  of 
currency. 

0.  H.  d’E.  Lkppinoton. 

VERSICHERUN6SWESEN.  Von  Professor  Altbed  Manes,  [xivl, 
486  pp.  8vo.  11  marks.  Teubner.  Leipzig,  1912.] 

Insurance  has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  practised  branches  of 
business,  entering  into  every  phase  of  human  life.  We,  who  are — as 
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Professor  Manes  shows — ^in  the  main  the  authors  and  originators  of 
thus  dealing  with  risks,  treat  it  actuarially  and  as  a  matter  of  practical 
business.  The  Qermans,  with  their  inquiring  mind,  have  made  a 
“  science  ”  of  it.  Professor  Manes  is  well  known  as  a  high  authority 
on  this  particular  subject,  carrying  further  the  work  began  by  Cornelius 
Walford ;  and  to  the  theory  of  insurance  one  could  wish  for  no  more 
trustworthy  guide.  The  fact,  also,  that  a  second  edition,  completely 
overhauled,  of  hb  book,  first  published  in  1905,  has  become  called  for 
in  1912,  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  not  only  that  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  insurance  have  been  many,  but  also  that  the  author’s 
teaching  is  valued. 

The  variety  of  risks  to  which  insurance  is  at  present  applied  is  truly 
bewildering.  And  yet  ingenious  minds  are  still  searching  for  new 
realms  to  conquer.  Thus  in  the  United  States,  where  the  unmarried 
state  is  already  a  subject  of  insurance,  there  is  now  a  scheme  on  foot 
for  insuring  against  divorce.  Failure  of  crops,  fioods,  non-payment  of 
debts,  dry  rot,  and  similar  malcB  etuces  of  domestic  and  business  life 
are  already  familiar  risks  taken  for  insurance.  In  truth,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  gambling  in  the  business,  such  as  in  the  nineties  a  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  Buchenberger,  publicly  protested  against  as  really  spoiling 
insurance  by  placing  the  risks  of  painstaking,  careful,  and  honest  men 
on  the  same  level  with  those  of  reckless  and  negligent  people.  Professor 
Manes,  however,  considers  that  not  a  little  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
insurance  against  “  elementary  ”  catastrophes,  such  as  fioods,  which, 
he  says,  are  not  unfrequently  made  pretexts  for  not  quite  legitimate 
public  begging. 

The  main  interest  in  the  book  will  of  course  attach  to  those  rather 
full  chapters  which  deal  with  the  more  common  and  familiar  risks  of 
human  life — ^fire,  death,  hail,  mortality  of  live  stock,  burglary,  and  the 
like.  These  subjects  are  treated  in  detail  and  at  length  in  their  various 
and  now  multitudinous  aspects,  on  the  ground  of  wide  knowledge 
extending  much  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  author’s  own  country. 

Hbnbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  FULL  RECOGNITION  OF  JAPAN.  By  Robert  P.  Porter. 

[789  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1911.] 

In  this  volume  the  author  undertakes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  “  economic  progress  of  the  Japanese  Empire  to  1911.”  This  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done,  perhaps  because  the  authorities  do 
not  intend  that  it  shall  be  done.  The  Japanese  bureaucracy  does 
nothing  to  facilitate  economic  research  by  foreigners  residing  in  Japan  ; 
but  it  is  reputed  to  do  just  the  opposite  for  well-introduced  visitors  who 
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will  be  gone,  and  harmless,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  results  of  whose 
inquiries  will  probably  remain  hidden  from  the  Japanese  people.  An 
example  in  point  is  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  They 
received  every  facihty  for  investigation,  but  the  Kyoto  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  was  forbidden  to  let  them  lecture  there.  Their  article  on  the 
economic  situation  was  reprinted  all  over  the  world,  but  the  bureaucracy 
cynically  reckoned  that  practically  no  Japanese  would  work  through 
it  in  EngUsh. 

Mr.  Porter  was  so  well  introduced  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
a  vast  array  of  economic  conundra  he  might  have  tackled  while  in  Japan. 
For  example,  anything  elucidating  the  benefits  or  otherwise  of  the  system 
of  very  small  holdings  would  have  been  welcome.  Again,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  departments  have  great  stores  of  statistical  returns 
he  might  have  unearthed.  His  accounts  of  wages  are  extraordinarily 
incomplete,  and  he  hardly  provides  any  information  about  taxation, 
though  both  matters  are  readily  ascertainable.  One  is  surprised  that 
in  a  work  with  such  aims  the  space  for  river  navigation  b  occupied  by 
descriptions  of  river  scenery.  Possibly  the  expense  of  getting  untrans¬ 
lated  statistics  translated  exceeded  Mr.  Porter’s  means,  although  it 
must  be  observed  that  such  a  struggling  organ  as  the  Kobe  Herald 
manages  two  columns  of  statistics  every  week. 

These  omissions  by  no  means  counterbalance  the  considerable 
collection  of  statistics  Mr.  Porter  does  provide,  portions  of  which  do 
not  in  fact  appear  in  the  ordinary  annuals  of  the  government  produced 
for  foreign  consumption.  What  Mr.  Porter  has  most  successfully 
accomplished  is  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  the  traveller  who  does  not 
care  to  carry  about  half-a-dozen  volumes  on  Japan,  and  whose  interest 
in  the  country  extends  beyond  the  matter  to  be  found  in  Murray’s 
rather  unsatisfactory  guide-book.  His  gleanings  from  Count  Okuma’s 
Fifty  Years  in  New  Japan,  two  very  buU^  volumes,  on  such  subjects  as 
the  theatre  and  the  press  will  be  found  very  useful  to  such  a  reader. 
It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  Oxford  University  Press  did  not  stipulate 
for  a  change  of  tiUe  and  snb-title  in  this  direction. 

J.  C.  Pbinole. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  -raE  NATION.  By  G.  R.  Porter.  A  com¬ 
pletely  new  edition  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  By  F.  W. 
Hirst,  [xvi,  735  pp.  8vo.  21«.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1912.] 

The  editor  of  the  Economist  is  always  a  pleasant  writer,  and  he  has 
some  of  the  breezy  confidence  we  observe  with  such  envy  in  the  citizens 
of  the  “  Great  Repubhc.”  It  sometimes  leads  him  into  expressions 
not  devoid  of  humour.  “  There  will  be  no  dispute,”  he  says,  “  about 
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the  competence  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  M.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Layton  to  deal  with  questions  of  local  government,  criminology,  wages, 
and  prices.”  When  he  has  occasion  to  quote  what  Sir  Robert  GifEen 
held,  he  does  not  feel  so  sure  of  his  man,  and  therefore  adds,  “  and  held 
rightly.” 

The  volume  is  yet  another  of  the  compendia  for  the  purchase  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  public,  greedy  of  plentiful  statistical  informa¬ 
tion,  but  not  critical  about  it,  and  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  consult 
the  returns  and  reports  from  which  such  collections  are  compiled.  If 
statistical  tables  of  whose  source  and  value  they  are  ignorant  are  a 
comfort  to  them,  they  will  no  doubt  forgive  Mr.  Hirst  the  somewhat 
superficial  party  journalism  which  frequently  accompanies  the  tables. 
No  doubt  Mr.  EUrst  and  Messrs.  Methuen  know  their  public.  To  one 
not  having  their  esoteric  knowledge  the  whole  method  of  the  book 
seems  faulty. 

A  handbook  on  the  economic  and  other  progress  of  the  nation  should 
surely  begin  each  division  of  the  subject  with  a  statement  of  what 
statistics  exist,  where  they  exist,  and  which  of  them  are  allowed  by  most 
authorities  to  be  trustworthy  enough  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  use. 
Having  supplied  that  introduction,  Mr.  Hirst  is  just  the  man  to  make 
an  effective  selection  of  them  to  support  Free  Trade,  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  whatever  other  laudable  purpose  he  may  have  in 
view.  Selected  bibliographies  of  existing  statistical  matter  might  well 
have  replaced  such  purely  literary  padding  as  exclamatory  paragraphs 
from  the  effusions  of  aged  Liberal  peers.  Once  more,  people  who  want 
statistics  but  take  them  uncritically  will  thank  Mr.  Hirst  for  saving 
them,  at  a  cost  of  one  guinea,  many  guineas’  worth  of  trouble. 

J.  C.  Pringle. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

GOLD  AND  PRICES.  By  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  [32  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  1«.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

After  setting  out  the  main  facts.  Prof.  Ashley  arrives  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions:  (1)  That  there  has  been  a  considerable  upward 
movement  of  the  general  level  of  prices  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
(2)  That  this  general  upward  trend,  as  distinguished  from  fluctuations 
m  particular  commodities  or  particular  years,  has  been  the  result  of 
the  vastly  increased  output  of  gold.  (3)  That  the  economic  results 
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have  been  both  good  and  bad.  (4)  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  effect  of  the  new  gold  supply  has 
already  been  pntduced. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  most  interesting.  Having  ascertained 
the  first,  which  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  ordinary  layman  would 
regard  the  second  as  axiomatic.  Prices  being  the  relative  value  of  gold 
to  commodities,  prices  will  rise  if  the  supply  of  gold  increases  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  supply  of  other  commodities.  The  Professor 
deals  with  the  argument  that  persistent  “  dear  money  ”  indicates  a 
scarcity  rather  than  a  superfluity  of  gold  on  p.  24,  where  he  considers 
the  various  causes  of  a  high  bank  rate. 

THE  SOCIAL  POLICY  OF  BISMARCK.  With  a  Comparison  of 
Compulsory  Insurance  in  Oermany  and  Great  Britain.  By 
Annie  Ashley,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Gustav  von  SchmoUer. 
[95  pp.  8vo.  2s.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

The  chief  attraction  of  Miss  Ashley’s  study  is  that  it  deals  with  a 
question  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment.  In  its  free  use  of  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  the  Insurance  Act  marks  a  great  extension  of 
the  policy  of  State  interference  in  England ;  and  in  view  of  the  earlier 
German  experiment  in  this  matter,  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  adopt 
a  bolder  and  more  comprehensive  system.  Miss  Ashley  also  sketches 
in  outline  the  history  of  State  Socialism  in  Germany,  and  contrasts  this 
with  our  own  social  ideals.  She  always  displays  wide  knowledge  of 
her  subject,  and  as  Professor  von  SchmoUer  points  out,  special  insight 
into  the  psychological  effects  on  the  German  people  of  the  cast-iron 
system  of  Bismarck.  FinaUy,  the  book  is  clear  and  bright  in  style, 
and  entirely  free  from  prejudice. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  EFFICIENCT.  A  Study  in  the  Records  of 
Industrial  Schools  and  Orphanages.  By  Maby  Hobnee  Thomson. 
With  a  Preface  by  J.  Rendel  Habbis,  LL.D.  [100  pp.  8vo. 
2$.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

Does  the  slum  make  the  outcast,  or  the  outcast  make  the  slum  t 
To  this  question  Miss  Thomson  hazards  no  dogmatic  reply,  but  she 
does  definitely  maintain  that  the  slum  is  at  any  rate  partly  responsible 
for  the  outcast,  or,  in  other  words,  that  efficiency  is  partly  dependent 
on  environment.  In  regard  to  industrial  trsdning,  a  strong  case  is  made 
out  for  the  public  institution  where  the  influence  of  a  good  home  can  not 
be  secured.  Miss  Thomson’s  arguments  are  stated  clearly,  and  her 
iUustrations  are  aU  to  the  point. 
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POWER  V.  PLENTY.  By  R.  C.  Seaton,  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesas 
College,  Cambridge.  [164  pp.  Crown  Svo.  2«.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1912.] 

Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  endeavours  in  this  book  to  prove  that  Tariff  Reform 
is  in  itself  a  definite  fiscal  policy  which  can  be  defended  on  theoretical 
as  well  as  on  practical  grounds.  He  makes  an  antithesis  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  between  a  rigid  fiscal  system  which 
subordinates  everything  to  itself,  and  an  elastic  system  which  allows 
duties  to  be  imposed  or  removed  as  the  interests  of  the  State  require. 
To  his  mind,  Tariff  Reform  represents  a  policy  of  “  Protective  Power,” 
a  policy  whose  aim  it  is  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the  State  with  a 
view  to  national  “  Independence  ”  as  opposed  to  national  inter¬ 
dependence.  He  considers  independence  under  three  aspects — viz., 
defence  against  enemies,  the  provision  of  food  for  the  people,  and  the 
provision  of  employment  for  the  people — and  argues  that  these  three 
advantages  are  imperilled  by  a  system  of  absolute  Free  Trade,  but  may 
be  secured  by  moderate  Protection  applied  where  necessary. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTOIAL  ECONOMY.  By  Robeet 
Walsh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  [257  pp.  8vo. 
6s.  net.  King.  London,  1912.] 

This  work  is  an  inquiry  into  the  relationship  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  industry,  of  occupation  and  of  service,  especially  in  so  far 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  State  by  Free 
Trade  or  moderate  Protection.  The  author  illustrates  his  arguments 
by  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  exact  relationship  which  the  agents 
engaged  in  industry  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  finished  products,  to  the 
skill  which  directs  and  manages,  and  to  the  capital  without  which 
industry  could  not  be  carried  on  extensively.  Mr.  Wabh’s  figures  will 
be  valuable  to  all  who  desire  to  study  economic  science  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  experience ;  but,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  statistician, 
the  somewhat  monotonous  style  and  the  dry-as-dust  manner  in  which 
the  arguments  are  given  will  prevent  the  work  receiving  the  appreciation 
which  it  deserves  for  its  wealth  of  learning  and  figures. 

THROUGH  DISCIPLINE  TO  VICTORY.  By  W.  E.  Chadwick, 
D.D.,  B.Sc.  [171  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  fid.  Scott.  London, 
1912.] 

Dr.  Chadwick  has  here  put  together  some  addresses  for  Lent,  Holy 
Week  and  Easter,  among  which  are  a  course  on  Sacrifice  and  one  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  worker.  The  reader  is  spared  any 
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oratory  or  effort  after  striking  phrases,  but  his  attention  is  held  through¬ 
out  by  the  calm  and  thoughtful  tone  of  the  words.  Each  chapter  is 
indeed  a  quie^  meditation,  full  of  food  for  mind  and  soul.  The  practical 
details  of  ordinary  life  are  lifted  into  the  atmosphere  of  holiness. 

THE  ALPHABET  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  ACT,  1911. 
By  C.  6.  Moban.  [164  pp.  8vo.  Is.  Methuen.  London,  1912.] 

*  This  forms  an  excellent  index  to  the  Insurance  Act,  for  the  use  of 
Approved  Society  secretaries  and  lawyers.  Unfortunately  it  only 
deals  with  the  Act,  whereas  most  of  the  practical  difficulties  arise  out 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  regulations  now  grafted  on  to  the  Act. 

MANUAL  OF  RAILWAY  STATISTICS.  By  Geoege  L.  Boag. 
[188  pp.  8vo.  4s.  net.  The  Railway  Gazette.  London,  1912.] 

This  book  will  be  useful  to  railway  managers  and  superintendents. 
It  is  purely  technical,  dealing  with  the  compiling  and  use  of  railway 
statistics,  and  providing  in  the  Appendix  a  great  number  of  specimen 
forms  for  statistics  and  accounts. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND’S  CHARTERS.  The  Cause  of  our 
Social  Distress.  By  Thobias  W.  Huskinson.  [140  pp.  8vo. 
King.  London,  1912.] 

Here  is  yet  another  item  for  the  list  of  short  roads  to  the  Millennium. 
In  his  preface,  after  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
the  author  says,  “  When  the  above  is  the  condition,  there  must  exist  a 
sensitive  state  of  the  money  market,  a  keen  competition  of  commercial 
capitals  for  profit,  and  a  consequent  depression  of  wages  to  a  minimum 
requirement.  That  the  remedy  can  be  effected  almost  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  is  the  one  great  hope.  ...  If  the  error  of  the  Bank  Charter 
were  amended,  relief  would  be  immediate,  the  poverty  of  a  class  would 
disappear,  and  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  verve  of  a  really  prosperous 
society  to  doubt  the  possible  existence  of  a  really  poor  person.” 
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rPHERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rather  loose  and  exaggerated 
talk  about  recent  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  an  increased 
cost  of  living.  It  is  all  based,  no  doubt,  on  statistical  information 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  provide  a  solid  and  convincing 
substratum  of  fact.  But  it  must  be  recognized,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  the  modest  and  careful  calculations  of  authorities  like 
Dr.  Bowley  are  not  infrequently  exploited  in  a  somewhat  illegiti* 
mate  fashion  by  the  “  practical  man,”  anxious  to  justify  some 
particular  claim  for  a  higher  scale  of  wages.  That  a  general  rise 
in  prices  has  taken  place  is  incontestable,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Sauer¬ 
beck’s  index  numbers,  taking  the  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77, 
as  the  standard. 

1903-07  ..  ..  69  :  70  :  72  :  77  :  80 

1908-12  . .  . .  73  :  74  :  78  :  80  :  85 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  index  number  for  last  year  was 
five  points  higher  than  in  1911.  It  was  15  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  period,  but  12  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  29  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  lowest  decade 
on  record — ^viz.  1890-99,  when  the  average  index  number  was 
66.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1911,  nominal  wages  did  not  rise  propor¬ 
tionately  and  real  wages  fell.  Thus,  Dr.  Bowley  gives  the  following 
estimates  of  the  course  of  wages,  expressed  in  quinquennial 
averages.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  real  wages 
show  tendencies  only,  since  they  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  nominal  wages  are  spent  on  food  at  the  prices  given 
in  the  second  column. 


Period. 

Xomlnal  Wages. 

Food  Prices  in  London. 

Real  Wages. 

1877-81  . . 

79 

142 

56 

1882-86  . . 

78 

127 

61 

1887-91  . . 

84 

107 

79 

1892-96  . . 

88 

100 

88 

1897-1901.. 

95 

99 

96 

1902-06  .. 

96 

103 

93 

1907-11  .. 

100 

•  • 

108 

92 
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It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  the  variations  in  nominal 
wages  are  variations  in  the  rates  of  wages,  not  in  the  total  amounts 
earned.  Consequently  the  figures  for  real  wages  represent  what 
could  be  purchased  by  a  person  working  full  time  and  no  more 
in  the  various  years.  In  “  good  times  ”  people  are  more  fully 
employed  and  more  overtime  is  worked,  so  that  the  total  earnings 
of  the  whole  number  are  much  greater  than  in  “  bad  times,”  even 
if  the  rates  of  wages  are  the  same.  The  figures  in  the  last  column; 
if  taken  without  this  qualification,  will  make  the  position  of  the 
working-classes  appear  much  worse  than  it  really  is  in  good 
times  and  much  better  in  bad  times.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  wages  during  the  last 
24  months. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  from  the  above  tables  that,  while  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  in  recent  years,  nominal  wages  did  not  keep  pace 
with  this  rise,  and  real  wages  fell.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
1877  and  1901,  both  nominal  and  real  wages  rose,  while  prices 
fell.  It  is  argued  by  many  of  the  authorities  that  the  general 
upward  trend  of  prices  since  1901,  as  distinct  from  fluctuations  in 
particular  commodities  or  particular  years,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  vastly  increased  output  of  gold.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  recent  rise  in  prices,  the  question  remains — 
Should  wages  have  risen  proportionately  ?  If  the  answer  is  “  Yes,” 
it  follows  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  wages  if  prices  ever  fall  again.  But  is  this  desirable  ? 
And  is  it  at  all  hkely  that,  if  a  proportionate  increase  in  wages 
had  been  effected,  we  should  have  heard  any  less  about  ”  Labour 
unrest  ”  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  assume  that  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  simply  represents  a  growing  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  common  to  all  classes  of  the  community  ?  If  so,  two 
things  are  pretty  clear.  This  demand  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  will 
continue.  And  it  would  not  have  been  satisfied  by  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  course  of  the  recent  General  Strike  in  Belgium  presents  some 
instructive  features  for  the  student  of  social  movements.  Like 
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many  other  similar  enterprises  in  the  past,  it  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appointed  both  the  ardent  hopes  of  its  advocates  and  the  timid 
fears  of  its  opponents.  Its  main  objective  was  political.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  “  S.U.”  {Suffrage  Universel  pur  et 
simple)  by  means  of  the  “  G.G.”  {Greve  Genial).  In  effect,  it 
helped  to  secure  a  pledge  from  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  present,  system  of  provincial  and 
municipal  elections.  Perhaps  the  most  reassuring  fact  was  the 
correct  and  well-disciplined  behaviour  of  the  strikers  during 
their  ten  days’  holiday  ;  and  for  this  the  chief  credit  is  apparently 
duo  to  the  skill  and  tact  of  M.  Vandervelde  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  movement.  It  appears  that,  at  the  outset,  M.  Vandervelde 
was  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  proposed  enterprise  as  injudicious, 
and  once  succeeded  in  having  it  postponed  in  view  of  a  public 
communication  from  the  Government.  Finally,  though  his 
opinion  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  Strike  Committee, 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  resign  his  responsible  position,  but  remained 
to  use  his  great  personal  influence  to  keep  the  attempt  “  calme  et 
digne  ”  and  to  prevent  it  acquiring  anything  hke  a  formidable 
aspect  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Co-operative  Congress  on  its  recent 
emphatic  decision.  By  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  it 
declined  to  identify  the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Union  with  the 
aims  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party.  We 
note,  further,  that  this  democratic  decision  meant  a  reversal  of  a 
policy  which  apparently  had  the  support  of  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Co-operative  Union.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  Trade  Union  ideals  inside  the  Co¬ 
operative  movement,  or  that  co-operators  are  all  opposed  to  other 
kinds  of  social  and  political  reform.  It  simply  means,  we  take 
it,  that  they  have  adopted  the  sensible  line  of  saying — “  We  refuse 
to  allow  our  particular  object  to  be  confused  with  another  quite 
different  object,  however  admirable  and  legitimate  that  may  be.” 
And  indeed,  nowadays,  every  society  should  be  on  its  guard  against 
a  too  easy  acquiescence  in  the  modem  tendency  towards  what  is 
called  the  “  affiliation  ”  of  various  societies  with  similar  but 
distinct  aims.  No  doubt,  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  having  a 
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common  purpose — the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole— 
and  no  one  social  cause  stands  or  falls  by  itself.  But  just  as 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  precludes  the  need  for  separate 
organizations  for  special  purposes  inside  the  larger  body,  so  these 
smaller  societies  can  only  maintAin  their  value  and  efficiency  by 
strictly  minding  their  own  particular  business,  and  refusing  to 
be  “  exploited  ”  for  other  objects  however  excellent  in  themselves. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  loose  type  of  affiliation  now  so  much  in 
vogue  is  that  the  Central  Committee  or  Council  gets  more  and 
more  out  of  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  its  constituent  parts. 


FAMINE  RELIEF  IN  INDIA. 

1. — Administrative. 

AWING  to  the  rapid  development  of  transportation  facilities, 
^  which  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
occurrence  of  a  “  famine  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  has 
become  almost  impossible.  In  former  centuries  a  devastating 
war,  a  long  drought,  excessive  rain,  or  a  plague  of  locusts  might 
mean  that  food  became  simply  unobtainable  in  the  afflicted  area, 
and  that  rich  as  well  as  poor  were  compelled  to  emigrate  or  die  of 
starvation.  In  modem  times,  however,  except  in  the  hinterlands 
of  the  world — ^in  the  great  isolated  tracts  of  China  or  of  Russia — 
an  extreme  and  general  scarcity  of  food  is  not  a  danger  to  be 
feared.  There  is,  of  course,  an  almost  incalculable  chance  that 
harvests  all  over  the  world  might  fail  simultaneously,  and  history 
does  indeed  record  a  “  universal  ”  famine  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  But,  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
improbable  and  appalling  calamity  as  this,  an  urgent  demand  for 
food  from  any  one  district  will  generally  bring  about  such  an 
activity  of  importation  as  to  ensure  the  satisfaction  of  all  effective 
demands.  Famine — the  reality — ^is  a  rapidly  vanishing  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  famine— the  word — ^remains  almost  as  active  as  ever. 

Recent  writers  on  Indian  subjects  have,  however,  begun  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distress  caused  by  “  famines  ”  in  that 
country  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  absence  of  food  as  to  the  absence 
of  work.  A  famine,  in  fact,  is  a  period  of  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment.^  And  the  recent  Poor  Law  Commission  has  emphasized 
its  recognition  of  this  fact  by  including  amongst  its  reports  a 
memorandum  on  famine  relief  in  India.  But  the  confusion  of 

^  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  work  on  the  old  Panama  canal  was  given  up 
a  “  famine  ”  occurred  in  the  surrounding  country. 
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ideas  which  identifies  an  absence  of  work  with  an  absence  of  food 
has  a  special  excuse  in  the  case  of  India.  In  that  country,  as  is 
well  known,  there  is,  practically  speaking,  only  one  industry — the 
industry  of  agriculture.  The  soil  is  divided  into  millions  of  three- 
acre  farms,  and  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  population  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  owning  or  working  upon  these  farms.  Therefore 
any  widespread  unemployment  must  be  connected  with  a  failure 
of  crops,  and  hence  with  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  food. 
Except,  however,  in  certain  remote  parts  of  the  country — in  the 
Himalayas,  for  instance — ^where  communications  are  very  bad, 
there  is  always  food  to  be  had  by  those  who  can  pay  for  it. 

The  development  of  famine  relief  in  India  has  arisen  from  a  clear 
realization  of  this  idea — that  a  famine  is  a  period  of  unemployment 
— together  with  an  ever  growing  comprehension  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  duty  to  relieve  the  unemployed.  During  the  interval 
of  about  ninety  years  which  intervened  between  the  administration 
of  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Lord  Canning,  the  first  Viceroy,  India  suffered  from 
twelve  famines  and  several  severe  scarcities.  The  East  India 
Company  clearly  realized  its  responsibility  to  do  something 
towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  made  little  or  no  attempt  to 
devise  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign.  Perhaps  its  most  valuable 
work,  and  one  which  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  was  directed 
to  the  extension  of  irrigation ;  and  millions  of  acres  now  owe  their 
immunity  from  crop  failure  to  the  canals  designed  by  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  Loans  were  also  made  to  cultivators  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  build  wells.  So  much  for  the  preventive  efforts 
of  the  old  efforts,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  have  been 

little  improved  upon  by  later  administrators. 

As  for  the  measures  taken  for  the  palliaiion  of  famines,  these 
cannot  be  described  as  very  successful.  In  the  chalisa  famine  of 
1788,  collectors  of  districts  were  ordered  to  punish  severely  all 
grain  merchants  who  refused  to  sell  foodstuff  at  a  reasonable 
price  ;  or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  to  seize  the  grain  and  distribute 
it  amongst  the  people.  Merchants  circulating  rumours  of  scarcity 
or  attempting  to  form  combinations  were  to  be  kept  in  confinement. 
In  the  famine  of  1887,  more  reasonable  measures  of  relief  were 
adopted.  Government  undertook  the  obligation  of  providing 
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work  for  all  able-bodied  people — ^though  expressly  refusing  to  give 
gratuitous  relief  to  those  unable  to  work — and  granted  liberal 
remissions  of  taxation.  Here  already  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
the  “  unemployment  ”  theory  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  recognition 
of  the  “  right  to  work.”  The  first  great  famine  occurring  after  the 
resumption  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  India  hy  the  Crown 
was  the  Orissa  famine  of  1866,  and  the  inquiry  held  into  this 
disaster  by  Sir  George  Campbell’s  Commission  resulted  in  the  first 
official  statement  of  the  wide  obligations  now  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  India.  The  publication  of  this  report  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  severe  though  somewhat  local  famine  in 
northern  India,  during  the  course  of  which  it  was  laid  down  that 
”  every  district  officer  will  he  held  personally  responsible  that  no 
deaths  occur  from  starvation  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
any  exertion  or  arrangement  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  ” — a  notable  change  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
1837.  This  new  departure  resulted,  of  course,  in  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure,  though  this  was  by  no  means  excessive 
according  to  modem  standards. 

In  the  next  famine,  however — the  Bebar  famine  of  1873 — the 
Government  not  only  applied  to  its  full  extent  the  principle  that 
no  lives  should  be  lost,  but  so  far  misconceived  its  obligations  as  to 
take  over  the  duty  of  importing  food  into  the  distressed  tracts. 
Nearly  500,000  tons  of  rice  were  brought  from  Burma  at  great 
expense,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements. 
The  expenditure  was  enormous,  and  led  to  an  inevitable  reaction 
when  the  next  occasion  for  distribution  of  relief  arose.  The 
excessive  outlay  of  1873  was  followed  by  the  excessive  mortality 
of  1878.  It  was  evidently  a  time  for  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject  of  relief ;  and  for  this  task  was  appointed  the 
Commission  of  1880,  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Strachey, 
whose  report  is  still  the  hcas  classicus  for  all  matters  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  relief  of  famine. 

The  labours  of  the  Commission  of  1880  were  of  two  kinds ;  on  the 
one  hand  they  formulated  general  principles  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  famines ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  suggested  particular  measures  of 
a  preventive  or  protective  character.  In  regard  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  .  .  .  the  Commission  of  1880  recognized  to  the  full  the  obligation 
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imposed  on  the  State  to  offer  to  the  neoesutous  the  means  of  relief  in 
times  of  famine.  But  it  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  policy  that 
this  relief  should  be  so  administered  as  not  to  check  the  growth  of 
thrift  and  self-reliance  among  the  people,  or  to  impair  the  structure  of 
society,  which,  resting  as  it  does  in  India  upon  the  moral  obligation 
of  mutual  assistance,  is  admirably  adapted  for  common  effort  against 
a  common  misfortune.  ‘  The  great  object,’  they  said,  ‘  of  saving  life 
and  giving  protection  from  extreme  suffering  may  not  only  be  as  well 
secured,  but  in  fact  will  be  far  better  secured,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  abuse  and  demoralization  which  all  experience  shows 
to  be  the  consequence  of  ill-directed  and  excessive  distribution  of 
charitable  relief.’  ” 

Although  there  have  been  several  Famine  Commissions  since 
that  of  1880,  the  report  of  General  Strachey  and  his  colleagues 
may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  reports,  and  the 
general  principles  of  famine  relief  have  remained  practically 
unchanged  since  then.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  trace  out 
in  more  or  less  detail  the  measures  which  Indian  Administrations, 
guided  by  the  reports  of  these  commissions,  have  adopted  in  order 
to  avert  or  palliate  the  horrors  of  “  famine.”  It  is  not  proposed  to 
deal  here  with  the  subject,  immensely  interesting  though  it  is,  of 
those  vast  works  of  irrigation,  which,  some  of  them,  not  only  pay 
ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  capital  outlay,  but  also  render 
vast  areas  immune  from  the  evil  effects  of  drought.  Such  works 
as  those,  unfortunately,  are  only  possible  in  certain  favoured 
areas,  and  there  must  always  remain  vast  tracts  of  country  in 
which  irrigation,  whether  from  canals,  wells,  or  rivers,  is  impossible 
or  insufficient.  It  is  to  the  problems  of  famine  relief  in  these  tracts 
that  we  will  now  turn. 

One  of  the  principal  lessons  which  has  been  learnt  in  recent 
famines  is  the  necessity  for  early  and  prompt  measures,  and  hence 
of  early  information.  Any  abnormal  season  will  be  sufficient  to 
put  the  authorities  upon  the  alert,  and  over  the  greater  part  of 
India  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  petty  officials,  dealing  mainly  with 
matters  agricultural,  who  will  always  have  first-hand  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  crops  and  other  matters  of  importance.  But 
the  state  of  the  weather  or  of  the  crops  is  no  infallible  guide.  A 
wealthy  peasantry  may  be  well  able  to  resist  a  series  of  disasters 
which  would  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  a  poorer  tract  to  utter 
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destitution.  A  slight  failure  of  the  monsoon  after  a  series  of  poor 
years  may  spell  disaster,  whilst  a  similar  failure  after  a  series  of 
good  years  may  hardly  be  felt. 

There  are,  however,  signs  from  which  the  true  nature  of  the 
situation  may  be  judged  with  fair  accuracy.  A  serious  degree  of 
privation  is  generally  marked  by  unusual  wanderings  of  men  and 
cattle.  Landless  men  drift  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work 
and  cattle  owners  drive  their  herds  in  search  of  pasture.  Food 
prices  become  abnormally  high,  and  the  able-bodied  are  driven 
to  theft  and  robbery,  whilst  the  halt  and  blind  appear  as  beggars 
in  increasing  numbers  in  the  larger  towns.  Usually  the  charitable 
Indian  people  support  their  paupers  so  liberally  that,  except  in  the 
tourist-ridden  towns,  mendicity  is  much  less  common  than  in 
England.  With  increasing  distress,  however,  the  founts  of  charity 
run  dry,  and  the  unfortunate  beggars  are  driven  from  their  villages 
to  tap  the  larger  resources  of  the  towns.  When  such  signs  as 
these  appear  it  is  time  to  test  the  extent  and  degree  of  distress. 
So-called  *'  test  works  ”  are  started  in  the  affected  area,  at  which 
works  all  persons  who  choose  to  do  a  good  day’s  labour  may  get  a 
living  wage.  The  conditions  of  discipline  are  strict,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  work  be  less  attractive  than  that  of  ordinary  work 
in  the  fields.  If  many  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  it  may  be  assumed  that  considerable  distress  exists 
and  that  all  the  comphcated  machinery  of  famine  relief  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime  some  efforts  can  be  directed  to  stem  the  on¬ 
coming  tide  and  to  brace  the  people  to  every  effort.  Of  these 
efforts  the  simplest,  but  not  the  least  efficacious,  is  the  touring  of 
the  district  officials  with  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  to  the 
despairing  cultivators.  As  he  rides  through  the  parched  fields 
the  official  will  be  met  by  groups  of  cultivators,  who  have  hurriedly 
collected  from  their  fields  or  their  homes,  with  eager  questions  on 
their  lips  ;  “  When  will  the  rain  come  ?  When  will  the  Sirkar 
help  us  ?  ”  And  it  is  to  no  incredulous  ears  that  the  reply  comes, 
“  The  rain  is  coming.  The  Sirkar  will  help  when  needed.”  To 
read  of  this  form  of  effort  may  perhaps  bring  a  smile  to  the  lips  of 
an  educated  European,  but,  let  him  be  assured,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter  to  the  Asiatic.  An  Englishman,  even,  will  talk  of  the 
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“  King’s  weather.”  An  Asiatic  merges  this  minute  relic  of  super¬ 
stition  into  a  fervent  belief  in  the  iqbcd-i-Sirhar — “  the  King’s 
luck  ” — ^which,  being  translated  into  practical  politics,  implies  a 
constant  demand  for  State  encouragement. 

Moreover,  the  Asiatic  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  aid  in  material 
form,  and  will  generally  accept  with  alacrity  the  State  loans  which 
are  a  normal  feature  of  Indian  administration,  but  which  are 
largely  extended  in  times  of  distress.  Such  loans — ^locally  known 
as  taqdvi — were  frequently  given  by  the  native  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  have  been  included  amongst  the  methods  of  British 
administrations  by  virtue  of  two  Acts,  the  Land  Improvements 
Loans  Act  and  the  Agriculturalists’  Loans  Act.  Under  the  first, 
loans  may  be  given  to  cultivators  for  the  making  of  permanent 
improvements,  such  as  masonry  wells,  the  loans  being  repayable 
by  instalments  within  a  period  of  as  much  as  thirty  years.  This 
Act,  however,  is  not  so  popular  as  the  Agriculturalists’  Loans  Act, 
under  which  money  is  lent  for  such  purposes  as  the  purchase  of 
cattle  or  of  seed,  or,  in  times  of  scarcity,  of  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
for  other  objects.  At  times  when  famine  is  at  hand  taqdvi  under 
this  Act  is  given  with  the  greatest  liberality  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  cultivator  shall  start  the  fight  with  at  least  some  little  stock  of 
capital.  Even  if  the  money  borrowed  is  not  spent  on  any  of  the 
specified  objects  it  will  enable  him  to  buy  food,  and  stay  in  his 
village,  ready  to  begin  work  if  the  rain  does  come,  instead  of 
deserting  his  home,  as  do  so  many  unfortunates,  to  search  the 
country  for  food  and  employment,  or  perhaps  to  join  the  pre¬ 
datory  army  of  criminals.  Taqdvi,  in  fact,  often  provides  just 
that  slight  assistance  which  is  needed  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a 
family  and  the  desertion  of  their  holding,  though  sometimes,  of 
course,  it  fails.  The  loss  by  irrecoverable  loans,  however,  is 
comparatively  small,  and  is  amply  covered  by  the  public  benefits, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  result  from  this  method  as  a  whole. 

Supposing,  however,  that,  despite  all  efforts,  the  flow  of  labour  to 
the  “  test  works  ”  shows  a  serious  degree  of  unemployment,  those 
test-works  must  be  turned  into  “  relief-works  ”  ;  and,  in  other 
localities,  entirely  fresh  works  must  be  started.  Under  existing 
conditions  there  should  be  little  difficulty  about  these  preliminary 
measures.  Perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  Indian  famine 
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administration  is  the  degree  of  preparedness  which  exists  even 
daring  the  most  favourable  seasons.  In  every  district  office  there 
is  kept  a  list  of  works  which  may  be  undertaken  during  famine  ^ ; 
a  list  of  officials  or  non-officials  who  may  be  employed  in  the  work 
of  supervision ;  plans  and  estimates  relating  to  all  these  works, 
showing  exactly  how  many  persons  can  be  employed  upon  each 
work  and  for  what  period.  In  addition  the  District  Engineer 
keeps  a  stock  of  shovels  wherewith  to  meet  the  first  rush  of  the 
demand  for  tools. 

It  is  upon  works  thus  planned  and  organized  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relies  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  whether  men,  women, 
or  children.  At  such  works  every  person  who  chooses  to  do  a  fair 
day’s  work  *  can  get  a  living  wage  ;  this  wage  being  based  upon 
the  price  of  the  cheapest  food  grain  and  the  physiological  minimum 
of  nutriment  necessary  for  health.  In  order  to  avoid  the  breaking 
up  of  families  those  relations  of  the  workers  who  are  either  too 
old,  too  young,  or  too  ill  to  woifk  are  given  gratuitous  relief,  but 
on  a  less  liberal  scale.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  small 
children  shall  be  properly  fed  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  daily 
ration  of  cooked  food  which  cannot  be  “  embezzled,”  so  to  speak, 
by  the  parents.  In  this  connexion  I  may  note  that  mortality 
during  famines  is  much  greater  amongst  men  than  amongst 
women.  Of  this  somewhat  cryptic  fact  the  explanation  generally 
given  by  the  people  themselves  is  that  the  women  do  the  cooking. 

Besides  the  gratuitous  relief  given  at  relief-works  to  those  who 
have  left  their  homes  similar  relief  is  given  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
people.  Such  “  outdoor  ”  relief,  of  course,  requires  very  stringent 
limitations  and  supervision,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  given 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  work.  At  the  beginning  of  a  famine, 
lists  of  persons  unable  to  support  themselves  are  made  out  for 
every  village,  and  these  lists  are  checked  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  period  of  distress.  And  this  checking  is  not  always 
on  the  side  of  economy.  It  frequently  happens  that,  owing  to  an 
unintelligent  interpretation  of  rules  by  the  subordinate  staff, 

*  The  need  for  a  sufiScient  list  of  works  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  daring  the  last 
stages  of  the  famine  of  1907-08,  in  at  least  one  district  of  N.  India,  the  people 
were  employed  in  dismantling  the  earth-works  and  filling  up  the  trenches  which 
they  had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  famine. 

*  Weakly  individuals  are  placed  in  separate  gangs  with  a  lighter  task. 
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deserving  persons  are  neglected.  More  often;  however,  caste 
prejudices  are  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and  the  inspecting  ofiGicer 
finds  himself  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  low-caste  women  clamouring 
to  be  brought  upon  the  list.  Not  that  the  higher  castes  are  back¬ 
ward  in  accepting  relief.  Far  from  it.  But  they  have  more 
influence,  and  get  their  dole  more  easily.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
lower  castes  lead  the  way  in  self-help  and  self-reliance.  I  once 
discovered,  for  instance,  in  a  small  village  of  Central  India  that 
the  Chumars,  or  leather-workers,  had  decided  that  any  of  their 
body  who  accepted  State  aid,  save  in  the  case  of  dire  distress, 
should  be  outcasted.  Yet  the  Chumars  are  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Indian  castes. 

The  two  methods  of  assistance  above  described — ^relief  works  and 
gratuitous  village  relief — are  the  main  props  of  famine  administra¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  there  are  many  varieties  of  relief  works,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  are  those  conducted  by  private 
enterprise  with  capital  borrowed  from  the  Government ;  but  these 
can  be  found  described  at  length  in  the  Famine  Codes  of  the  various 
provinces,  and  will  not  be  referred  to  here.'  The  closing  of  these 
works  and  the  winding  up  of  gratuitous  relief  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  steps  in  the  progress  of  amelioration.  Undue 
extension  of  relief  will  keep  the  labourers  from  the  fields  and  thus 
injure  the  coming  harvest  as  well  as  pauperizing  the  people.  A 
too  early  cessation  of  relief  will  lead  to  severe  distress  and  mortality, 
followed,  very  possibly,  by  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  favour  of  lavish  gratuitous  relief.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
experience  of  past  famines. 

The  ideal  policy  to  be  followed  at  such  times  may  be  briefly 
sketched  as  follows : — When  good  rains  occur,  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions  begin  to  re-establish  themselves,  the  daily  task  required 
at  relief  works  is  increased  so  as  to  encourage  all  who  can  to  find 
work  in  their  own  villages.  In  order  to  encourage  the  small 
landholders  to  resume  agricultural  operations,  and  incidentally  to 
employ  the  landless  labourer,  large  sums  of  money  are  distributed 
in  the  form  of  taqdvi  loans  for  seed  or  cattle,  whilst,  to  assist  those 


*  For  an  excellent  and  most  readable  account  of  the  ▼arions  proUems  of  famine 
administration  I  would  mention  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission 
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who  are  unable  to  work,  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  gratuitous 
assistance  at  their  homes  is  enlarged  to  the  utmost  limits  com¬ 
patible  with  prudence.  As  the  crops  sprout  and  ripen,  the  various 
relief  works  are  closed,  but  they  are  closed  gradually,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  any  unfavourable  change  of  the  season  which  may 
cause  a  recrudescence  of  distress.  By  the  time  the  earliest  crops 
are  ready  for  harvesting,  aU  the  works  will  have  been  closed,  and 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  relief  in  the  villages  is  now  entirely 
stopped.  A  last  valedictory  dole  is  given  to  those  who  have  been 
just  deprived  of  their  daily  allowances  and  the  famine  is  over,  save 
for  the  making  up  of  accounts  and  the  writing  of  the  inevitable 
report. 

Such,  then,  are  the  lessons  of  the  past ;  but  what  of  the  future  ? 
Does  the  natural  increase  of  India’s  vast  population  imply  a  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  famines — an  ever-increasing  expenditure 
of  public  money  combined  with  an  ever- widening  circle  of  dis¬ 
tress  ?  Or  will  the  march  of  events  bring  about  a  conjunclur  in 
which  famines  will  be  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  or  even  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  ?  Time  alone  can  give  the  complete  answer  to 
such  questions  as  these,  but  there  are  indications  of  the  future 
which  may  be  noted  here.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  large  and 
increasing  growth  in  the  number  of  landless  labourers.  The 
amount  of  land  available  for  cultivation  is  fixed  and  the  process  of 
subdivision  has  gone  to  its  utmost  limit,  so  that  any  increase  in  the 
population  almost  necessarily  involves  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  landless  class.  It  is  upon  this  class  that  the  burden  of 
famine  falls  most  severely.  Though  in  prosperous  times  the 
labourers  are  often  as  well  to  do  as  the  petty  landholders,  yet  they 
have  no  store  of  food  put  by  for  times  of  scarcity,  so  that  every 
change  of  prices  is  to  them  of  vital  importance.  When  the  rains 
hold  off  and  the  petty  farmers  postpone  the  operations  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  labourer  is  deprived  of  his  livelihood  at  the  very  time 
that  prices  have  begun  to  rise.  In  itself,  therefore,  this  increase 
in  the  number  of  landless  labourers  is  a  serious  feature,  the  only 
cure  for  which  will  be  a  great  extension  of  manufactures  and  other 
industries  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still  by  a  mere  failure  of  rain.  And  there  is  little  doubt,  I  think; 
that  this  cure  will  make  itself  felt  before  very  long.  Already  the 
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mills  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  give  constant  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men,  whilst  there  are  signs  of  industrial  expansion 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that 
the  adoption  by  India  of  a  tariff,  protective  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition  with  Indian  industries,  would  be  equaUy  protective 
against  famine. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  increase  of  the  purely  labouring 
classes,  which  must  always  be  a  potential  danger,  practically  every 
other  phase  of  economic  development  in  India  seems  to  help 
towards  making  famines  less  frequent  and  less  severe.  The 
construction  of  irrigation  works,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
is  always  in  progress,  and  every  year  brings  to  fresh  areas,  an 
independence  of  the  vagaries  of  the  monsoon.'  The  network  of 
railways,  too,  expands  with  great  regularity,  and  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  food  into  affected  areas  becomes  more  apparent 
with  every  new  famine.  True,  the  protective  value  of  railways 
has  been  attacked  by  certain  unimaginative  Indians  on  the  ground 
that  they  carry  food  away  from,  as  well  as  towards,  the  stricken 
tracts.  But  have  these  critics  realized  that  before  the  advent  of 
railways  a  very  abundant  harvest  was  almost  as  disastrous  to  the 
farmers  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  as  was  a  total  failure 
of  crops  ?  Have  they  stood,  during  the  existence  of  a  local 
scarcity,  in  the  markets  of  an  area  where  the  harvest  has  not  failed, 
and  watched  the  grain  merchants  shipping  off  waggon  after  waggon 
full  of  food-stuffs  ^  to  the  hungry  multitudes  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  away.  Perhaps  they  have  realized.  Perhaps  they  have 
seen.  But  such  a  realization,  such  a  sight,  would  hardly  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  depict  their  country  as  bleeding 
under  the  heel  of  an  alien  race. 

Besides  the  diversification  of  industries,  the  development  of 
railways  and  the  extension  of  irrigation  there  is  one  more  factor 
to  which  I  must  refer  as  an  increasingly  important  palliative  of 
famine.  It  is  the  development  of  the  “  famine  habit  ”  amongst 
the  peoples  of  India.  Owing  to  some  subtle  psychological 
difference  between  East  and  West,  the  provision  of  State  aid  is  not 

*  According  to  the  findings  of  the  Irrigation  Commission  of  1903  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  large  areas  over  which  protective  irrigation  will  always  remain  impossible. 

*  Daring  the  famine  of  1911  in  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar,  47,749  waggon  loads  of 
fodder  for  cattle,  not  to  speak  of  food  for  men,  were  brought  into  the  aflBUcted  area. 
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found  to  be  a  pauperizing  influence  in  India  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Experience  of  State  aid  in  India 
teaches  the  people  not  so  much  to  cry  out  for  assistance  before  it 
is  needed  as  to  know  that  assistance  will  be  given  if  needed,  and 
to  know  how  to  use  the  assistance  when  given.  In  a  district  where 
the  failure  of  rain  is  very  rare,  the  peasants  are  terrified  by  the 
advent  of  famine  conditions,  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and 
desert  their  homes  without  making  any  effort  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  time.  In  a  district  where  famines  are  frequent  the  people 
know,  by  past  experience,  that  the  State  will  come  to  their  aid  ; 
they  cling  to  their  fields  raising  every  particle  of  harvest  that  can 
be  rescued  from  the  drought ;  and  then,  when  assistance  is  begun, 
they  flock  freely  to  the  relief  works  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  an  official,  who  is  probably 
the  most  experienced  of  living  famine  administrators,  that  this 
knowledge  of  famine  conditions  by  the  people  is  as  important  a 
factor  towards  the  successful  conduct  of  relief  operations  as  a 
similar  knowledge  by  the  official  class. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  number  of  severe 
famines,  but  the  conduct  of  relief  operations  has  been  increasingly 
successful ;  and  the  intensity  of  distress  has  been  continuously 
diminishing.  There  is  good  ground  for  believing,  I  think,  that 
this  improvement  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  secular  change  for  the 
better  which  will  make  itself  more  and  more  obvious  as  the  years 
go  by. 

II. — Financial. 

“  State  outlay,”  says  Professor  Bastable,  ”  may  be  distinguished 
into  normal  or  *  ordinary  ’  and  abnormal  or  ‘  extraordinary  ’  .  .  . 
Normal  expenditure  is  that  which  recurs  at  stated  periods,  and  in  a 
regular  manner  ;  it  is  accordingly  capable  of  being  estimated  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Extraordinary  expenditure  has  to  be  made  at  indefinite 
times  and  for  uncertain  amounts,  and  it  cannot  be  reckoned  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.”  .  .  .  But  “  by  taking  a  sufficiently  lengthy 
period  into  consideration  the  separation  between  normal  and  abnormal 
outlay  may  be  so  attenuated  as  almost  to  disappear.  The  conception 
is  a  vague  one.  It  indicates,  as  Cohn  remarks,  an  undeveloped  stage 
of  economic  thought,  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  careful  estimation  of 
the  future.”  * 


*  Public  Finance,  Bk.  I.  c.  8. 
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These  remarks  are  well  illustrated  by  the  famine  policy  adopted 
in  1874  by  the  Government  of  India.  Before  that  date,  the  outlay 
caused  by  famines  had  been  regarded  as  altogether  extraordinary  ; 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  evil  similar  to  war  in  its  nature.  But  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1874,  India  had  been  afflicted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  by  the  horrors  of  famine.  When  the 
famine  of  1866,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  was  followed  by  a  great 
drought  in  Northern  India  during  1868  and  1869,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bengal  famine  of  1874,  it  was  realized  that  famines 
must  be  regarded  as  periodic  calamities,  and  the  consequent 
expenditure  as  “  ordinary  ”  expenditure  to  be  met  out  of  revenue 
and  not  out  of  borrowed  funds.  Accordingly,  Lord  Northbrook 
declared  that  a  readjustment  of  Indian  finance  was  necessary  in 
order  that  a  substantial  yearly  surplus  might  be  assured,  that  in 
lean  years  this  surplus  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  relief  of 
distress,  whilst  in  years  of  plenty  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  so  that  if,  in  future  years,  it  were  necessary  to 
borrow  money  for  famine  relief,  the  additions  so  made  to  the 
public  debt  would  be  set  ofi  by  the  reductions  of  the  past,  and  the 
total  burden  of  debt  would  not  be  increased.  This  position  was 
approved  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
who,  however,  laid  stress  upon  the  principle  that  famine  charges 
should  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  Local  Governments  out 
of  their  own  resources  and  that  the  general  revenues  should  not  be 
drawn  upon  until  it  was  obvious  that  local  resources  had  become 
unequal  to  the  strain. 

No  measures,  however,  were  taken  to  carry  this  policy  into 
practical  effect  until  1877,  when  another  great  famine,  this  time  in 
southern  India,  afforded  a  final  vindication  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Lord  Northbrook.  The  Indian  Government  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  active  measures.  It  was  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  famine  relief  would  not  exceed  Bs.  15,000,000,  and 
it  was  presumed  that,  famine  charges  apart,  the  finances  of  India 
were  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  The  Government,  therefore, 
decided  to  impose  additional  taxation  sufficient  to  bring  in 
Bs.  20,000,000  per  annum,  thus  allowing  not  only  the  fifteen 
millions  of  rupees  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  famine  relief,  but 
also  an  additional  five  millions  for  other  contingencies.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  only  fifteen  millions  were  eventually  obtained  from 
additional  taxation,  the  rest  being  obtained  from  a  redistribution 
of  charges  between  the  Imperial  and  Local  Governments. 

In  the  same  year,  a  Commission  was  appointed  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Strachey  to  consider  the  question  of  famines 
and  famine  relief.  The  report  of  this  Commission,  so  far  as  it 
referred  to  the  administrative  details  of  relief,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  As  to  the  financial  side  of  the  report,  it  will  he 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  Commission  estimated  the  probable 
charge  for  famine  relief  at  an  annual  total  of  Bs.  12,500,000,  a 
result  corresponding  closely  with  the  estimate  previously  made  by 
the  Government  of  India. 

The  purpose  of  the  famine  grant  being  to  prevent  the  incurrence 
of  debt  on  account  of  famine,  it  was  arranged  that  the  funds,  when 
not  actually  applied  directly  for  the  relief  of  famine,  were  to  be 
used  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  But,  since  the  Government  of 
India  borrows  large  sums  every  yedr  for  productive  public  works, 
and  since  it  would  be  wasteful  to  pay  off  money  with  one  hand 
whilst  borrowing  with  the  other,  the  surplus  of  the  famine  grant, 
instead  of  being  used  for  the  direct  redemption  of  debt,  has  been 
applied  to  reducing  the  amount  borrowed  every  year  for  public 
works.  Hence  the  phrase,  so  familiar  in  Indian  accounts,  “  Be- 
duction  or  avoidance  of  debt.” 

”  Productive  ”  public  works,  it  may  be  noted  here,  are  works, 
such  as  canals  and  railways,  which  are  expected  to  pay  a  fair 
percentage  on  capital  outlay,  and  which  are  generally  constructed 
out  of  borrowed  funds.  Opposed  to  ”  productive  ”  are  “  pro¬ 
tective  ”  works  which  are  constructed  not  as  investments  but  for 
protection  against  famine,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  a  sound 
rule  of  the  Government  of  India,  are  always  paid  for  out  of  current 
revenues.  This  rule,  however,  has  occasionally  prevented  the 
construction  of  works  which  were  urgently  needed  for  protection 
against  famine  but  which  were  not  likely  to  pay  their  own  way 
and  were  on  too  large  a  scale  to  admit  of  construction  out  of 
revenue.  With  reference  to  this  difficulty,  the  Secretary  of  State 
suggested  that  protective  works  might  in  future  be  charged  against 
the  famine  grant.  The  proposal,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  India,  who  wrote  in  reply  : — 

VoL.  XXIII.— No.  3.  T 
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“  It  is  essential  that  the  limited  amount  of  that  surplus  should  not 
be  trenched  upon  to  an  extent  that  will  frustrate  the  main  object  of 
its  creation,  namely  the  prevention  of  any  further  increase  of  the 
public  debt  by  reason  of  the  public  expenditure  upon  famines.  If  the 
assumptions  be  true  upon  which  our  recent  measures  were  founded, 
namely  that  Rs.  15,000,000  is  the  amount  which  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  as  a  yearly  surplus  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  counteractmg 
famines,  it  is  plain  that  if  unremunerative  works  were  carried  out  under 
conditions  which  caused  a  reduction  of  that  surplus  beyond  a  certain 
limit  additional  taxation  would  be  eventually  required  to  make  good 
the  loss.”  ^ 

As  an  alternative  to  this  plan,  the  Indian  Government  suggested 
that  money  might  he  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  large  pro¬ 
tective  works  and  the  net  interest  so  incurred  charged  against  the 
famine  grant  up  to  a  yearly  limit  of  Rs.  2,500,000  ;  that  being  the 
amount  by  which  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Government  had 
exceeded  the  estimate  of  the  Famine  Commission  as  to  the  sum 
necessary  for  insurance  against  famine.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
in  refusing  to  sanction  this  proposal,  said  : — 

“  The  first  claim  on  these  receipts  being  that  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  repayment  of  debt  already  incurred  on  account  of  famine,* 

I  am  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  one  half,  or  say,  Rs.  7,500,000  should 
be  held  available  for  remittance  to  England  in  the  next  ensuing  years 
on  that  accoimt.  The  remainder  may  be  appropriated  at  your  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  to  the  reUef  of  famine,  or  to  the 
construction  of  protective  works  not  necessarily  remunerative,  but 
obviously  productive  in  the  sense  of  guarding  against  a  probable  future 
outlay  in  the  relief  of  the  population.” 

Accordingly,  in  1882,  the  Indian  Government  issued  a  resolu¬ 
tion  ®  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  first  charge  upon  the 
famine  grant  should  be  the  relief  of  actual  famine,  that  the  next 
charge  should  be  expenditure  upon  protective  works  to  the  extent 
of  Rs.  7,500,000,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  grant  should  be  applied 
to  reduction  of  debt. 

^  Quoted  by  Sir  John  and  Sir  Richard  Strachey.  Finances  and  Public  Works  of 
India,  C.  XI. 

*  A  loan  of  £6,100,000  waa  raised  in  London  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  famine 
in  Madras  and  Bombay,  1876-78. 

*  No.  683  of  1882. 
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During  the  years  1878-1879,  a  great  strain  was  thrown  upon  the 
finances  of  India  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  exchange  combined  with 
the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
devote  the  annual  grant  of  Rs.  15,000,000  to  the  objects  previously 
specified.  This  has  often  been  held  to  constitute  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed 
himself  in  that  sense  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet.  Additional 
taxation,  he  said,  had  been  imposed  upon  the  people  in  order  to 
insure  them  against  famine.  The  product  of  this  taxation,  instead 
of  being  applied  to  the  construction  of  protective  works  or  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  had  been  diverted  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
This  accusation,  though  always  a  favourite  missile  with  Liberal 
politicians  of  the  emotional  type,  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  financier. 
The  analogy  of  the  new  sinking  fund  should  have  made  it  clear  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  to  spend  money  on  the  reduction  of  debt  at  a 
time  when  income  did  not  cover  expenditure  was  a  policy  of 
child-like  self-deception.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  was 
misled  by  the  manner  in  which  the  original  scheme  had  been  set 
forth  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  there  implied  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  new  taxes  were  definitely  assigned  and  ear-marked 
for  expenditure  upon  famine  relief  or  reduction  of  debt,  whereas 
it  should  have  been  explicitly  explained  that  when  the  budget 
showed  no  real  surplus,  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
revenues  for  the  reduction  of  debt  was  a  misleading  and 
useless  operation  which  would  not  be  undertaken.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  financial  statement  of  1881-82,  it  was  announced 
that — 

“  the  sum  of  Rs.  15,000,000  to  be  provided  annually  as  an  assurance 
against  famine  instead  of  being  considered,  as  heretofore,  to  be  a  surplus 
receipt  for  subsequent  appropriation  would  be  treated  as  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  normal  expenditure  of  each  year.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  reafi^rmed  its  applicability  to  the  extinction  of  debt, 
the  relief  of  famine  and  the  construction  of  works  not  necessarily 
remunerative  but  obviously  protective  in  the  sense  of  guarding  against 
a  probable  future  outlay  in  the  relief  of  the  population.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  .  .  .  that  the  aim  of  the  Government  was  to  apply  annually 
a  specified  sum  from  the  general  revenue  in  order  to  provide  an  insurance 
against  famine ;  that  there  was  no  special  connexion  between  the 
amount  so  provided  and  the  amoimt  received  from  the  license  tax  or 
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the  public  works  cesses  ^ ;  and  that  these  taxes  have  never  yielded  so 
large  a  sum  as  Rs.  15,000,000  in  any  one  year.”  * 

These  explanations  dispose,  I  think,  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  so  frequently  been  flung  at  the  Government  of  India  in 
respect  of  their  policy  of  famine  insurance  during  those  periods — 
1879  to  1881  and  1887  to  1892 — ^when,  owing  to  financial  exigencies, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  insurance  grant  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  If  there  is  any  abuse  coimected  with  the 
insurance  grant  it  is  an  abuse  which  attaches  equally  to  the  new 
sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain,  or  indeed,  to  any  system  which  aims 
at  a  permanent  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  viz.  that  a 
Government  which  knows  that  it  can  draw  upon  a  reserve  in  times 
of  necessity  will  not  be  so  careful  to  avoid  the  measures  which  lead 
to  that  necessity  as  it  would  be  if  the  reserve  did  not  exist.  Thus 
the  very  existence  of  the  reserve  may  be  a  temptation  to  incur 
risks  which  would  otherwise  be  avoided. 

During  the  years  1885-89,  the  continuous  fall  in  the  exchange, 
the  urgent  necessity  for  completing  the  scheme  of  frontier  rail¬ 
ways,*  and  the  expenses  of  the  Burma  war,  once  more  disturbed 
the  equilibrium  of  the  financial  system,  and  for  three  years  in 
succession  the  charges  against  the  famine  grant  were  reduced  to 
one-third  of  their  usual  amount.  The  construction  of  two  im¬ 
portant  protective  works,  the  Bengal  and  Nagpur  and  the  Indian 
Midland  railways,  was  pending,  and  the  Indian  Government  was 
extremely  anxious  to  avoid  any  postponement  of  the  work.  They 
therefore  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
was  given  with  some  reluctance,  to  charge  against  the  famine 
grant  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  railways.  In  1890,  this  arrangement  was  modi¬ 
fied  so  that  only  the  net  loss  on  the  two  railways  should  fall  on  the 
famine  grant,  and  in  1905-06  all  charge  on  this  account  was 
abolished. 

No  substantial  changes  in  the  policy  of  Famine  Insurance  have 
been  made  since  its  inception  under  the  Government  of  Lord 

*  These  were  the  additional  taxes  imposed  in  1878  for  the  creation  of  a  famine 
insurance  fund. 

*  Letter  from  the  Government  of  India,  October  6,  1886. 

*  Sec  Economic  Review,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  168. 
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Lytton.  The  annual  surplus  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees  is 
still  budgeted  for,  and  is  applied :  first,  to  the  actual  relief  of 
famine  ;  secondly,  if  any  balance  remains,  to  the  construction  of 
protective  railways  and  irrigation  works  up  to  an  amount  of 
Rs.  750,000,  whilst  the  residue  is  devoted  to  current  expenditure 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  met  out  of  borrowed  funds. 

When  we  remember  that  the  so-called  “  famines  ’’  of  India  are 
essentially  periods  when  work,  not  food,  is  scarce,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  famine  insurance  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local  interest.  It  is  in  fact  that 
policy  described  in  the  Minority  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
mission  as  the  “  regularization  of  the  national  demand  for  labour.” 

We  think,”  said  those  Commissioners,  “  that  the  Government  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  regularize  the  aggregate  demand  for  labour  as  between 
one  year  and  another  by  a  more  deliberate  arrangement  of  its  orders 
of  a  capital  nature.”  ^  Similarly  in  France  we  have  seen  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  ”  k  rechercher  s’il  ne  serait  pas  possible  de 
ripartir  ces  travauz  (ex4cut4s  par  les  Administrations  publiques)  de 
telle  fa^on  qu’ils  viennent  compenser,  dans  one  certaine  mesure,  au 
moment  des  crises,  les  deficits  que  ces  demi^res  produisent  dans  les 
trsvaux  privte.”  • 

Both  Commissions  have  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  for  a  saving 
up  of  national  resources  for  times  of  depression.  Both  Com¬ 
missions  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  well-arranged  programme 
of  works  which  can  be  promptly  begun  when  the  need  arises. 
There  are  differences  of  detail,  of  course,  but  the  essentials  are 
those  of  the  Indian  famine  insurance. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  office  of  every  district  in  India  there 
is  kept  a  list  of  works,  such  as  the  building  of  roads  or  the  exca¬ 
vating  of  canals  or  tanks,  suitable  in  nature  for  the  employment 
of  unskilled  labour  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  workless  population,  the  probable  numbers  of  which 
have  been  carefully  calculated  for  each  district.  We  have  seen 
again  how  money  is  provided  for  the  execution  of  these  works  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  fund  known  as  the  famine  insurance  grant, 

*  Minority  Report,  p.  668. 

*  Commianon  dta  Crima  Eeonomiqwa,  Report,  p.  4. 
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which  enables  the  Government  to  pay  off  debt  in  normal  years, 
and  to  borrow,  with  its  financial  conscience  at  rest,  during  famine 
years  ;  the  net  addition  to  the  debt  being  nil.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  India  has  been  regularizing  the 
national  demand  for  labour,  though  without  being  conscious  of 
any  special  virtue  or  originality  in  so  doing. 

But  whether  this  realization  of  a  theory  will  give  any  support 
to  the  advancement  in  England  of  the  Minority’s  ideas  is  a  very 
debatable  question.  To  the  economist  with  a  purely  English 
experience  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  famine  adminis¬ 
tration  in  India  is  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  “  closing-down  ” 
of  relief-works  is  carried  out.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  once 
the  relief  operations  have  been  officially  declared  closed,  there 
remains  not  one  single  person  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  This  wonder¬ 
ful  absorption  by  the  community  of  its  weaker  units  is  largely  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  joint-family  system  whereby  the  poorer  members 
of  a  family  look  for  support,  as  of  right,  to  their  more  prosperous 
relations.  It  may  be  due  in  part,  again,  to  the  system  of  caste 
which  provides  the  Indian  working  man  at  once  with  his  club, 
his  trade-union,  and  his  benefit  society ;  or,  still  again,  to  the  habit 
of  extempore  charity  which  prevails  so  widely  in  Hindustan.  But 
to  whatever  causes  the  absorption  be  due  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  these  causes  would  not  be  found  acting  in  Great  Britain  and 
that  it  would  not  be  possible,  at  the  end  of  a  depression,  to  close 
down  the  extra  avenues  of  labour  which  had  been  provided  during 
its  continuance.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  system  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  cash  nexus,  as  it  exists  in  Europe,  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  absorption  of  the  feeble.  Nay,  rather,  it  provides  for  their 
ejection,  absolute  and  unmerciful,  from  the  industrial  organism. 
It  is  this  difference,  I  think,  which  will  prevent  the  regularization 
of  the  national  demand  for  labour  being  adopted  as  easily  in 
England  as  it  has  been  in  India.  Such  a  difficulty  as  this  may 
vanish  some  day,  perhaps,  before  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Lansbury 
or  the  assiduity  of  a  Webb  ;  but  the  Lansbury  and  the  Webb  will 
be  of  some  future  generation. 


D.  A.  Barker. 


AM  I  MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER? 


A  Question  for  Social  Reformers. 

I.  rilHAT  to  some  extent  there  is  an  obligation  upon  us  to  help 
our  fellow  creatures  as  opportunity  offers  is  a  proposition 
which  I  will  not  trouble  to  argue.  I  will  take  either  a  Christian 
or  a  philanthropic  instinct  in  my  readers  for  granted.  But 
those  who  have  tried  to  benefit  or  reclaim  a  fallen  brother  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  difl&culty  of  setting  him  upon  his  feet 
in  a  world  which  seems  to  offer  so  few  openings  and  opportunities 
to  the  unskilled  and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  young. 

(1)  The  housing  reformer  is  met  with  the  blank  impossibility 
of  finding  decent  houses  within  the  means  of  those  he  wishes 
to  benefit.  The  dweller  in  a  hovel  pays  a  hovel’s  rent.  If  the 
landlord  be  induced  or  compelled  to  spend,  say  £25,  in  putting 
it  into  habitable  repair,  he  has  every  right  to  raise  the  rent  by 
sixpence  a  week,  and  this  makes  it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to 
stay.  Another  tenant  is  willing  to  pay  the  increased  rent,  so 
the  change  is  made.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be  raised. 
The  village  is  improved,  but  the  unfortunate  slum-dweller  is  no 
better  off,  but  rather  worse. 

(2)  The  religious  or  temperance  worker  is  similarly  limited. 
When  by  patience  and  toil  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  loafer 
or  a  drunkard  or  a  harlot  willing  to  exchange  a  life  of  vice  for  a 
life  of  honest  work,  he  is  often  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
finding  employment  for  his  ‘protSgS.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
difficulty  having  been  overcome,  the  economic  difficulty  arises. 
If  the  subject  happens  to  be  a  skilled  workman  or  a  clever  pro¬ 
fessional  man  who  has  fallen  through  vice  or  crime,  the  difficulty 
may  not  arise.  But  the  trouble  is  that,  imless  trade  happens 
to  be  exceptionally  brisk,  the  labour  market  is  unable  to  absorb 
all  would-be  workers,  even  if  you  can  guarantee  their  character. 
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Even  the  orphanages  now  find  it  necessary  to  send  a  large  proper* 
tion  of  their  finished  product  to  Canada. 

(8)  The  '‘white  slave”  traffic  has  lately  been  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  the  British  Public,  after  its  manner, 
has  relieved  its  feelings  and  quieted  its  conscience  by  passing  a 
very  useful  Act  towards  the  suppression  of  this  kind  of  business. 
So  far  so  good.  But  the  economic  difficulty  still  defies  Parliament 
and  awaits  solution.  If  the  state  of  the  labour  market  is  such 
that  some  women  can  only  earn  starvation  wages,  and  others  no 
wages  at  all,  the  attraction  of  vice  and  the  difficulty  of  dissuading 
from  vice  becomes  greatly  intensified.^  Of  course  vice  is  not  a 
necessity.  The  workhouse,  or  even  starvation,  is  preferable, 
but  the  economic  conditions  make  the  path  of  virtue  unreasonably 
difficult  for  some,  and  no  repressive  legislation  will  affect  those 
difficulties. 

And  so  the  philanthropist  finds  himself  driven  to  study  the 
economic  question.  For  the  sick  he  can  generally  obtain  voluntary 
relief,  but  for  the  hopelessly  poor  and  for  the  unemployed  he  feels 
the  State  should  find  some  remedy.  Surely  there  is  something 
wrong.  Surely  something  should  be  done.  That  the  idle  should 
starve  would  be  bearable ;  that  the  hopelessly  incompetent,  the 
cripple  and  the  orphan  should  be  unable  to  earn  a  living  seems 
hard,  though  not  perhaps  unjust ;  but  that  many  a  man  or 
woman  able  and  willing  to  work  should  be  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  their  labour  seems  an  intolerable  injustice.  On  the  one  hand 
he  sees  men  and  women  toiling  long  hours  for  inadequate  pay  with 
no  opportunity  for  leisure  or  for  thrift,  and,  on  the  other,  men 
and  women  with  apparently  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  Obviously  private  voluntary  charity  is  unable  to 
redress  these  wrongs.  And  so  he  joins  the  ranks  of  those  who 
cry  that  something  must  be  done. 

^  It  has  been  pointed  ont  to  me  that  some  authorities,  e.g.  Mr.  Charles  Booth, 
question  whether  there  is  any  close  connexion  between  poverty  and  prostitution, 
^at  may  be  true  without  affecting  my  argument.  Statistically,  poverty  is  perhaps 
only  the  cause  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  eviL  Other  causes  account 
for  much  more  of  it.  But  I  am  not  concerned  to  prove  that  the  chief  cause  of 
vice  is  poverty,  nor  even  that  the  chief  causes  of  poverty  are  economic.  Granted 
that  many  are  vicious  and  many  are  poor  through  their  own  fault,  I  submit  that 
economic  conditions  are  responsible  for  much  poverty,  and  poverty,  in  many  cases, 
tends  to  vice. 
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But  if  the  State  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  each 
of  its  members  as  a  father  for  his  children,  we  shall  have  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  our  ideas  of  property,  and  also  of  liberty.  It  would  be 
monstrously  unfair  for  a  father  to  be  required  to  maintain  his 
children,  if  at  the  same  time  he  were  not  allowed  to  control  them. 
Men  cannot  be  allowed  to  hve  their  own  life,  engage  in  business 
and  take  risks  if,  in  the  event  of  failure,  they  are  to  claim  main¬ 
tenance  from  the  State.  If  a  shepherd  is  expected  to  feed  his 
sheep,  he  must  control  them.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  and  then  come  to  him  at  dinner  time.  And  so  we  have  to 
choose  between  the  old  ideal  of  letting  men  go  their  own  way 
and  take  their  own  risks  and  bear  their  own  burdens  (leaving 
individuals  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens  if  they  think  fit)  and  the 
newer  ideal  of  holding  ourselves  collectively  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  each,  with  the  right  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  each 
mdividual.  Each  of  these  is  open  to  very  serious  objections. 
Individualism,  as  we  have  it  to.-day,  is  responsible  for  such  a 
terrible  amount  of  hopeless  poverty.  It  is  becoming  intolerable. 
On  the  other  hand.  Socialism  threatens  to  take  the  salt  of  liberty 
out  of  life.  The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  two  systems  have  been  often  discussed,  and  1  can  add  nothing 
to  that  old  question.  At  present  the  most  popular  solution  seems 
to  be  a  policy  of  compromise.  Individualism  is  being  toned 
down  by  reforms  of  a  socialistic  tendency,  but  we  refuse  to  carry 
such  reforms  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

Some  of  those  who  favour  Socialism  and  reforms  of  a  socialistic 
nature  have  attempted  to  claim  that  Christianity  is  on  their  side . 
I  do  not,  myself,  think  that  the  attempt  is  successful.  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  find  quotations  from  any  authoritative  Christian 
source  to  support  such  a  claim.  One  text  which  has  been  often 
quoted  in  favour  of  Social  IReform  seems  to  me  to  be  singularly 
apt  and  instructive,  but  to  point  in  quite  another  direction  than 
that  of  Socialism.  I  refer  to  the  words  which  form  the  title  of 
this  article.  We  are  probably  familiar  with  the  inference  which 
is  sometimes  drawn  from  the  question  of  Cain.  Cain  was  a 
murderer,  and  Cain  disclaimed  responsibility,  therefore  he  who 
disclaims  responsibility  identifies  himself  with  Cain.  By  assuming 
too  hastily  that  Cain  really  was  his  brother’s  keeper,  the  Collectivist 
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tries  to  use  the  passage  as  a  weapon  against  those  who  would 
oppose  Social  Reform  as  being  destructive  of  individual  liberty. 

The  question  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  is  a  very  fair 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue  between  Collectivists  and 
Individualists.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  former  should 
assume  that  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Cain’s  plea  failed,  not  because  it  was  unreasonable,  but 
because  it  was  a  false  issue.  He  was  not  his  brother’s  keeper, 
and,  had  he  been  as  ignorant  as  he  pretended  to  be,  the  plea  would 
have  stood.  It  is  absurd  to  infer  that  if  his  brother  had  fallen 
down  a  precipice  he  would  have  been  equally  responsible.  Cain 
had  not  been  set  to  mind  a  baby.  He  was  convicted,  not  of 
failing  to  save  his  brother,  but  of  having  committed  a  positive 
tort  by  killing  him.  But  this  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
passage  by  no  means  detracts  from  its  practical  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  passage  seems  to  have  been  very  happily  chosen  as  a  parable 
of  the  social  problem.  The  social  system  is  one  which  has  resulted 
in  leaving  some  in  great  distress,  and  often  at  the  point  of  death, 
while  others,  as  a  result  of  the  same  system,  have  thriven  exceed¬ 
ingly.  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  the  Christian  Socialists  in  accept¬ 
ing  Cain  and  Abel  as  types  respectively  of  those  who  survive 
the  present  economic  system  and  those  who  suffer  or  perish  under 
it.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  pity  for  Abel  or  my  suspicion  of  Cain. 
But  I  insist  that  my  socialistic  friends  should  apply  the  parable 
honestly.  If  the  individualist  complains  that  he  is  not  his  brother’s 
keeper  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  misery  produced  by  the 
working  of  his  economic  laws,  it  is  false  and  useless  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that 
this  Cain  has  been  guilty  of  a  positive  wrong.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  reason  to  suspect  foul  play.  The  proper  answer  to  Cain’s 
question  is  not  an  affirmative,  but  the  one  in  the  book — “  What 
hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto 
me  from  the  ground.” 

II.  When  the  virtuously  indignant  Socialist  or  Social  Reformer 
complains  that  the  commercial  system  of  the  early  Victorian 
period  has  driven  a  considerable  section  of  the  population  into 
hopeless  poverty  and  helplessness,  he  is  met  by  the  question  of 
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the  Individualist,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  The  whole 
theory  of  individualism  was  that,  as  regards  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  gain  what  he  could, 
provided  he  did  not  gain  it  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour.  If 
be  wished  to  co-operate  with  a  neighbour  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  he  must  make  a  contract  of  mutual  consent,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  presumably,  of  mutual  advantage.  It  was  not  necessary 
or  even  possible  that  all  contracts  should  be  of  equal  mutual 
advantage.  So  long  as  the  advantage  is  mutual  at  all,  neither 
party  can  be  said  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  tort.  If  one  man  retires  from  business  rich  and 
another  has  to  retire  to  the  workhouse,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  rich  man  and  his  operations  have  been  the  cause  of  the  poor 
man’s  failure.  Nay,  if  the  operations  have  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poor 
man  would  have  been  no  better  oS  if  the  business  had  not  been 
conducted  at  all.  And,  therefore,  theoretically  and  prima  jade 
the  system  is  a  just  one,  and  the  success  of  one  man  is  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  effect  of  the  failure  of  another.  And  so  there  is 
a  certain  reasonableness  in  the  plea  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ” 
If  I  have  been  thrifty  while  he  has  not,  if  my  cattle  have  bred 
while  his  have  died,  if  my  uncle  left  me  £1000  and  bis  did 
not,  in  what  way  am  I  responsible  for  his  failure  ?  Why 
should  I  be  blamed,  and  why  should  I  be  taxed  for  his  main¬ 
tenance  ? 

Before  criticizing  this  position,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  good 
points  in  the  individualist  system.  It  has  been  most  unfairly 
attacked.  To  say  that  it  fails  because  it  postulates  the  “  economic 
man,”  while  no  such  creature  exists,  is  an  unfair  criticism.  It 
provides  a  sphere  in  which  an  ”  economic  man  ”  can  flourish, 
but  if  individuals  choose  to  deviate  from  that  type,  it  leaves  them 
quite  free  to  do  so.  Again,  Carlyle  has  described  it  as  a  system  of 
“  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost.” 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  it  demands  that  the  State  should 
defend  a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  provided  he 
does  not  encroach  on  those  of  other  people,  it  leaves  him  quite 
free  to  subordinate  those  interests  to  higher  (or  lower)  considera¬ 
tions  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so.  Mr.  Buskin  has  mistaken  it  when 
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he  declares  that  “  All  political  economy  founded  on  self-interest 
is  but  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  once  brought  schism  into  the 
policy  of  angels  and  ruin  into  the  economy  of  heaven.”  But  the 
good  Samaritan  lived  under  a  system  of  “  Laissez-faire.”  It  was 
no  social  legislation  which  compelled  him  to  assist  the  wounded 
Jew.  Had  it  been  so,  his  historic  act  of  mercy  would  have  come 
down  to  us  with  a  very  different  moral  aspect. 

The  system  demands  merely  that  every  man  may  be  free  to 
procure  wealth  provided  he  does  not  trespass  on  the  liberty  or 
property  of  others.  Assuming  that  all  wealth  is  procured  subject 
to  those  conditions,  it  secures  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wealth.  He  may  give  it  away,  or  spend  it  on  luxury,  or  throw 
it  into  the  river.  The  Individualist  does  not  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  he  does  with  his  wealth,  he  simply 
maintains  that  the  State  has  no  just  cause  for  interfering  with 
the  use  the  owner  may  choose  to  make  of  it,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  commits  no  tort  in  spending  it.  To  spend  it  selfishly  is 
not  a  tort.  It  is  better  for  the  State  that  a  man  should  earn  a 
fortune  honestly  and  waste  it  than  that  he  should  do  neither. 
Such  a  man  is  far  less  injurious  than  one  who  may  win  a  fortune 
by  chicanery  and  spend  it  on  hospitals.  If  the  poor  have  any 
real  grievance  against  the  rich,  it  is  not  because  they  are  rich, 
but  because;  through  some  defect  in  our  moral  code,  the  riches 
are  not  always  gained  by  contracts  of  mutual  advantage  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  If  the  commercial  system  is  as  innocent 
as  it  pretends  to  be,  Gk)d  help  us,  we  must  go  in  for  Socialism. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  riches  and  poverty  are  related  as  cause 
and  effect,  it  behoves  us  to  draw  a  distinction  between  making 
wealth  and  getting  wealth  from  others,  and  to  prohibit  the  latter. 
Of  course  we  know  that  robbery,  fraud,  and  violence  tend  to 
destroy  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  but  these  torts, 
practised  sub  rosa,  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  practical 
failure  of  the  system.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that  the  rich 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  more  numerous.  It  is  more  likely 
through  some  small  tort  practised  unconsciously,  and  therefore 
openly  and  universally,  that  the  nice  calculations  of  theoretical 
individualism  are  upset.  One  figure  wrong  in  a  sum  of  arithmetic 
has  a  way  of  becoming  multiplied  indefinitely  and  falsifying  the 
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result  by  some  thousands.  One  slightly  false  weight,  if  undis¬ 
covered  and  used  long  enough,  will  make  a  tradesman’s  fortune  ; 
and  one  small  tort  in  the  commercial  system,  if  practised  daily 
between  man  and  man  without  being  discovered,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  present  distorted  distribution  of 
wealth. 

Therefore,  the  question  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  should 
be  met,  not  with  an  affirmative,  but  with  a  charge  of  tort.  The 
result  of  the  commercial  system  is  so  obviously  disastrous  to 
one  brother  and  so  advantageous  to  the  other,  that  we  must 
ask  the  latter  “  What  hast  thou  done  ?  ”  If  the  poor  are  victims 
of  an  unfair  commercial  system,  it  is  absurd  to  defend  the  system 
and  quarrel  with  the  results  of  it.  Yet  that  is  just  what  the 
Social  Reformer  of  to-day  is  doing.  He  tells  the  rich,  in  effect, 
that  they  may  go  on  making  money  in  the  same  unfair  way, 
but  they  must  hand  over  a  proportion  of  their  gains  as  com¬ 
pensation  or  ransom.  No.  The  'first  thing  is  to  decide  whether 
the  commercial  system  contains  an  injustice,  and  the  next  to 
discover  what  it  is.  Only  then  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  proletarianism  through  its  causes,  and  have  an  alternative 
to  that  Sociahsm  which  claims  to  be  the  only  and  inevitable 
remedy  for  our  economic  troubles. 

The  present  insolubility  of  the  social  problem  consists  in  our 
inability  to  formulate  a  charge  of  tort  against  the  commercial 
system.  If  the  social  reformer  is  engaged  in  the  questionable 
pursuit  of  blackmailing  the  rich,  it  is  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  secure  a  conviction.  If  we  are  maintaining  the  impossible 
theory  that  Cain  is  his  brother’s  keeper,  it  is  because  we  have  failed 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  charge  of  which  we  believe  him  to  be 
guilty.  In  propounding  his  doctrine  of  “  Ransom,”  many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  a  very  fruitful  line  of  inquiry  ; 
but  nobody  troubled  to  follow  it  up  by  inquiring  for  what  tort 
ransom  needed  to  be  paid.  More  recently,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  rose  above  the  staple  of  party  pohtics 
and  told  us  that  social  unrest  is  due,  not  to  the  unequal,  but  to 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth.  Though  he  did  not 
suggest  a  remedy,  his  words  are  worth  quoting  as  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  a  remedy  should  be  sought. 
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“  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  satisfied,  nobody  is,  with  the  present  social 
conditions.  I  am  not  satisfied  either  with  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  or  any  other  industrial  country — ^nobody  is.  There 
b  now,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  industnal  countries,  a  feeling  of  unrest 
among  the  working  classes.  They  have  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  their  industry  and  they  wbh 
to  get,  and  they  mean  to  secure  if  they  can,  a  larger  share  in  these 
profits.”  ^ 

The  above  quotation,  if  true,  and  it  cannot  well  be  disputed, 
is  a  very  significant  confession  of  a  sense  of  economic  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  does 
not  speak  for  himself,  or  only  for  the  working  classes.  He  speaks 
here  for  all — “  I  am  not  satisfied,  nobody  b.”  And  his  utterance 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  average  political  utterance,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  not  merely  quarrelling  with  a  temporary  state  of 
things  produced  by  the  alleged  bimgling  of  his  political  opponents  ; 
he  is  complaining  of  the  whole  social  system  as  we  have  learnt 
to  accept  it.  Every  politician  finds  fault  with  the  state  of  his 
country.  It  is  his  trade,  and  if  you  will  only  give  him  votes 
enough  he  will  speedily  put  things  right.  But  this,  to  his  great 
honour,  b  not  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He  is  no  quack 
with  a  ready  prescription,  for  he  admits  that  the  trouble  com¬ 
plained  of  is  common  to  all  industrial  countries,  and,  therefore, 
the  tariff  reform  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  is 
obviously  not  put  forward  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  he  deplores.  The  temptation  to  present  it  as  such  to  a 
sympathetic  audience  must  have  been  considerable,  and  his  words 
deserve  the  more  attention  as  being  outside  and  above  the  category 
of  political  polemics.  If  his  suggestion  is  right,  we  need  not, 
like  the  Socialist,  condemn  the  commercial  system  wholesale, 
nor  can  we,  like  the  anti-Socialist,  defend  it  in  its  entirety.  We 
shall  not  condemn  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  provided  it 
has  not  been  got  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  we  shall  attempt 
to  detect  and  condemn  the  acquisition  of  any  wealth,  however 
moderate,  which  tends  to  make  others  poorer.  The  rich,  as  such, 
arc  not  to  blame.  A  parasitic  rich  man  who  gains  £1000  a  year 
by  dishonest  methods  is  no  greater  burden  to  the  community 
*  Speech  at  A-shton-ondcr-Lyne,  December  16,  1612. 
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than  ten  parasitic  poor  men  who  gain  £100  a  year  each  by  equally 
questionable  means.  Nor  is  a  rich  man  who  gains  his  wealth 
honestly  any  greater  burden  than  the  poor  man  who  only  just 
manages  to  maintain  himself.  We  must  ask,  not  how  much  a 
man  gets,  but  how  he  gets  it. 

III.  The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  perceive 
that  1  am  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  having  at  once  to  defend  and 
to  attack  the  commercial  system,  which  may  be  broadly  called 
Individualism.  The  social  system  which  was  believed  in  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  which  remains  with  us  still, 
seems  to  me  to  resemble  a  magnificent  motor-car,  which,  having 
carried  us  satisfactorily  in  the  past,  has  begun  to  halt  and  to 
run  very  badly.  Something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  journey  in  safety.  The  Socialist  comes  along  and  swears 
that  the  car  is  a  bad  one  and  past  repair,  and  we  shall  best  consult 
our  safety  and  comfort  by  getting  into  his  motor  lorry.  This 
lorry  has  never  been  tested,  and  looks  unattractive.  But  if 
the  old  car  cannot  be  mended,  we  may  have  to  accept  the  Socialist’s 
offer,  lest  we  be  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  revolution.  In  this 
perplexity,  one  or  two  are  dividing  their  faith  and  planting  one 
foot  on  each ;  while  a  few  are  trying  without  much  success  to 
discover  what  is  wrong  with  the  car,  and  whether  it  is  repairable. 
Occasionally  some  one  calls  out  that  he  has  discovered  the  flaw, 
and  that  if  others  will  only  believe  him  and  help  him  he  can  set 
it  right ;  but  we  have  been  so  often  disappointed  that  we  generally 
call  such  men  cranks,  and  pay  them  no  attention. 

To  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the  metaphor,  the  writer  is 
one  of  those  who  thinks  he  had  discovered  at  least  one  serious 
flaw  in  the  machinery.  He  believes  in  the  car,  but  he  also  believes 
in  the  flaw.  He  has  little  hope  of  persuading  the  community  to 
put  it  right.  He  quite  expects  to  be  set  down  as  a  crank,  but 
he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  explain  his  diagnosis  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  those  who  understand  something  about  the  machinery 
will  follow  him  and,  perhaps,  point  out  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong.  Those  who  think  that  the  oar  is  all  right,  and  those  who 
think  that  it  is  past  repair,  will,  of  course,  have  no  sympathy 
with  his  suggestions.  To  him,  the  machine  seems  almost  perfect 
in  its  parts,  but  it  refuses  to  work. 
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Take  the  case  of  housing.  Labourers  are  unable  to  find  sufficient 
cottages  in  the  country  districts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  becoming 
impossible  to  build  and  let  cottages  at  a  profit.  Now,  by  all 
the  “  laws,”  the  demand  for  cottages  should  lead  to  an  increase  of 
rent  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  profitably  supplied. 
But  though  agricultural  labourers  are  migrating  to  Canada  in 
hundreds,  there  is  still  overcrowding  in  the  agricultural  labour 
market.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  overtrading  in  the  industry  of 
farming.  Competition  tends  to  keep  rents  up  and  profits  low, 
and  the  farmer  in  a  tight  place  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  he  is  obliged.  Nor  is  the  landlord  much  better 
off.  He  has  to  bear  a  large  share  of  taxation,  and  if  rents 
rise,  the  capital  value  rises  with  it,  so  that  the  man  who  would 
buy  land  for  letting  is  also  engaging  in  a  highly  competitive 
enterprise. 

If  we  pass  to  the  towns,  we  find  the  same  overtrading.  There 
are  too  many  butchers  and  bakers,  etc.  The  proper  remedy  is 
for  those  who  are  least  successful  in  any  given  trade  to  try  some 
other  line  of  business.  But  where  is  the  business  that  is  not 
overdone  ?  In  unorganized  trades  this  overtrading  shows  itself 
in  low  salaries  and  ruinous  competition.  In  organized  trades  it 
shows  itself  in  restricted  output  and  unemployment.  Occasionally 
a  new  industry  arises  and  fiourishes  for  a  time  without  feeling 
the  pressure  of  competition,  or  a  new  suburban  district  springs  up 
where,  for  a  time,  the  retail  trader  finds  a  market  adequate  for 
his  enterprise  ;  but  the  tendency  is  always  constant,  and  in  time 
competition  arises  and  the  struggle  for  existence  assumes  its 
normal  and  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Every  tradesman,  every 
workman  or  shop  assistant  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  those 
five  or  six  men  who  are  ready  to  step  into  his  place  if  he  demands 
higher  remuneration  or  fairer  conditions.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  trouble 
of  low  wages.  The  old  idea  that  low  wages  mean  high  profits 
for  the  employer  or  the  middleman  has  been  proved  a  delusiou. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  reported  on  the 
”  Sweating  System  ”  some  twenty  years  ago,  showed  that  the 
worst  oases  were  those  of  tailors  working  directly  for  East  End 
shops  which  were  themselves  only  maintaining  a  precarious 
existence  under  the  stress  of  competition.  The  sO'Called  sweating 
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system  is  not  really  a  system,  but  only  a  phase  of  the  whole 
commercial  system  under  which  we  find  ourselves. 

IV.  At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some  suggested 
remedies.  Finding  that  the  worst  of  our  troubles  is  attributable 
to  the  pressure  of  a  too  keen  competition,  many  of  our  would-be 
prophets  have  accepted  competition  as  the  root  evil,  and  have 
occupied  themselves  with  seeking  means  to  eliminate  it.  To 
take  this  line  is  to  mistake  the  secondary  for  the  primary  cause. 
It  is  what  the  doctors  call  “  treating  symptoms,”  leaving  the 
disease  undiscovered  and  uncured.  Treating  symptoms  is  some¬ 
times  justifiable  and  beneficial,  especially  if  the  disease  happens 
to  be  either  undiscoverable  or  incurable.  It  often  gives  immediate 
and  temporary  or  local  relief,  but  it  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  cure. 

Now  competition  is  not  wholly  or  necessarily  an  evil  thing. 
The  undue  and  unfair  competition  from  which  we  suffer  is  an 
evil,  and  is  itself  an  effect  of  a  more  primary  cause  with  which 
we  shall  deal  later.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  instructive  to  notice 
how  those  remedies  which  assume  competition  to  be  the  root  of 
the  evil  are  merely  palliative  and  utterly  ineffective  for  the  removal 
of  the  troubles  imder  which  we  suffer. 

(1)  There  is  the  proposal  to  shut  out  foreign  competition  by 
means  of  a  tariff.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  tariff  would  benefit 
certain  industries  and  certain  classes ;  but  those  who  think  it 
would  remove  the  causes  of  social  unrest  or  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  workers  are  referred  to  the  words  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  who  admits  that  the  injustice  under  which  the  workers  suffer 
is  common  to  protected  countries.  Even  in  self-contained 
countries  which  tax  imports,  competition  of  the  same  unsatisfactory 
character  is  bound  to  arise. 

(2)  The  limitation  of  competition  by  combination  as  attempted 
more  or  less  successfully  by  Trade  Unions  does  not  solve  the 
Social  Problem.  No  one  disputes  the  right  of  workmen  or 
employers  to  combine  and  stand  out  for  a  minimum  wage,  but 
clearly  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  how  six  men  are  to  be 
accommodated  when  there  are  only  jobs  for  four.  They  may 
agree  not  to  bid  against  one  another,  in  which  case  two  of  them 
will  be  unemployed,  or  the  lot  can  be  put  on  two-thirds  time. 
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Anyhow,  it  is  a  choice  between  low  wages  and  unemployment, 
and  higher  wages  often  mean  increased  cost  of  production  and 
restriction  of  output.  The  writer  has  visited  pitmen’s  families 
where  the  rate  of  wages  was  high,  but  where  the  families  were 
half  starving  on  two  days’  work  a  week.  Combination  in  restric¬ 
tion  of  competition  had  done  its  best,  but  the  result  was  very 
poor. 

(8)  The  proposal  to  establish  a  statutory  minimum  wage  is 
another  attempt  to  eliminate  competition  at  a  point  where  it 
presses  hardly  on  the  worker.  The  effect  would  be  to  secure 
higher  wages  for  the  more  efficient  workers  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  preventing  inferior  workers  from  undercutting  them.  It  is 
certain  that  some  people’s  work  is  not  commercially  worth  a 
reasonable  living  wage,  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  wage  by 
statute  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  work.  This 
would  doubtless  make  things  far  better  for  those  who  would  still 
be  able  to  secure  employment.  It  would  deliver  them  from  the 
competition  of  the  inferior  worker.  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  proposal  finds  favour  among  the  better-class  of  employers 
as  well  as  employed.  But  1  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  write 
temperately  about  a  proposal  which,  so  far  from  securing  an 
adequate  wage  for  all,  would  draw  a  line  through  the  middle  of 
the  ill-paid  workers  and  secure  better  conditions  for  some  by 
consigning  the  rest  to  the  workhouse  or  the  streets.  Laotantius 
tells  a  story  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  cured  Rome  of 
pauperism  by  sending  the  paupers  out  to  sea  in  hulks  and  sinking 
them.  It  seems  only  a  degree  less  cruel  (if  less)  to  build  a  legal 
wall  to  keep  them  out  of  the  labour  market. 

(4)  Then  there  is  the  Malthusian  view,  which  accounts  for  the 
stress  of  competition  as  being  the  necessary  result  of  the  inevitable 
pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  population 
increases  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
only  in  arithmetical  progression,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  fast  and  furious.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Malthus  was  a  Socialist,  but  he  certainly  should  have 
been  one.  For,  according  to  his  theory,  mankind  resembles  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  a  water-logged  ship  with  an  inadequate 
and  constantly  diminishing  supply  of  provisions.  Obviously,  iu 
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such  circumstances  the  thing  to  do  is  for  the  captain  to  com¬ 
mandeer  all  private  stores  of  provisions  and  serve  them  out  in 
daily  rations  as  economically  as  possible.  It  may  be  observed; 
parenthetically,  that  the  same  circumstances  would  justify  the 
captain  in  forcing  all  hands  to  take  their  turn  at  the  pumps, 
using  his  revolver  for  persuasion.  Fortunately  this  gloomy  theory 
is  upset  by  the  fact  that  wealth  is  increasing,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  competition  and  want.  Our  problem  is  not  one  of 
collective  famine  or  want.  If  there  is  hunger,  there  is  food ; 
if  there  are  bare  backs  there  are  also  unsaleable  shirts,  and  plenty 
more  where  those  came  from. 

So  we  find  ourselves  groaning  under  an  intolerable  stress  of 
competition,  yet  with  no  decent  pretext  for  eliminating  or  handi¬ 
capping  any  of  the  competitors. 

The  error  in  all  the  above  suggested  remedies  seems  to  consist 
in  the  assumption  that  competition  is  itself  a  necessary  evil. 
C!ompetition  may  be  fair  or  imfair;  healthy  or  feverish.  Many  of 
those  who  have  raved  against  it  have  been  far  from  pleased  when 
competition  has  been  exchanged  for  combination  or  amalgamation. 
The  working  agreements  now  common  between  British  railway 
companies  have  evoked  considerable  criticism  and  misgiving, 
and  the  rise  of  trusts  in  America,  while  they  effectually  limit  or 
eliminate  competition,  have  not  been  welcomed  by  the  public. 
All  this  goes  to  show  that  competition  is  not  the  detestable  thing 
it  has  been  represented  to  be.  (Competition  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  freedom,  and  any  reform  which  destroys  it  will  destroy 
mdividual  liberty  with  it.  A.  B.  has  a  grocer’s  shop.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  his  principal  trade  difficulty  is  the  competition  of 
other  similar  shops.  But  to  forbid  me  to  set  up  a  rival  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  take  his  custom  if  by  superior  ability  I  can  supply 
groceries  better  than  he  can,  would  not  only  be  a  monstrous 
interference  with  my  liberty,  but  a  tort  against  the  customers, 
in  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  best  available  service.  Yet 
there  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  which  produces  such  a 
host  of  competitors  for  any  given  amount  of  business  that  few, 
if  any  of  them;  can  make  a  decent  profit.  We  need  a  remedy 
which  will  reduce  the  force  of  competition;  not  by  arbitrarily 
disqualifying  certain  competitors,  but  by  distinguishing  the  fair 


from  ihe  unfair  and  eliminating  the  latter.  We  must  not  oppose 
competition  as  such,  but  discover  the  causes  which  have  made  it 
so  intolerably  keen  and  cut-throat. 

V.  Having  declined  to  brand  competition  as  the  cause  of  the 
inequaUties  of  wealth,  we  proceed  to  push  our  inquiry  a  step 
further  back,  and  ask  what  is  the  cause  which  stimulates  competi¬ 
tion  to  such  an  unhealthy  degree.  It  used  to  be  thought  at  one 
time  that  population  tended  to  adjust  itself  to  opportunities  of 
subsistence — that,  as  in  the  ease  of  other  commodities,  the  supply 
was  regulated  by  the  effective  demand.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  law  still  operates  as  a  tendency,  however  much  it  may  be 
counteracted  by  disturbing  factors.  If  a  particular  kind  of 
mechanic  is  needed  in  large  numbers  at  a  particular  place,  there 
will  probably  be  an  immigration  of  such  men  to  the  spot.  If 
coal  or  gold  is  discovered  in  paying  quantities,  first  capital  and 
then  labour  will  soon  be  attracted  to  the  spot.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  means  of  subsistence  fail,  population  will  tend  to 
remove  itself  to  where  it  is  more  wanted.  And  this  is  true,  not 
only  geographically  but  technically.  The  demand  tends  to  create 
the  supply.  If  the  introduction  of  motor  cars  created  a  demand 
for  chauffeurs,  an  increasing  number  of  young  men  proceeded 
to  qualify  themselves  for  that  work.  Only,  of  course,  in  that 
case  the  supply  follows  the  demand  more  slowly.  Can  we  assume 
the  same  tendency  in  the  relation  of  population  as  a  whole  to  the 
available  opportunities  of  subsistence  ?  Gan  the  birth-rate  be 
trusted  to  increase  or  contract  according  to  the  prospects  of 
opportunities  of  subsistence  ?  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  supply 
can  only  follow  demand  very  slowly  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  it  ic  important  to  our  inquiry  to  decide  whether  such  a  tendency 
exists.  For  if  we  imagine  with  Malthus  that  population  is  bound 
to  progress  at  a  more  or  less  uniform  rate  independently  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  if  we  hold  with  the  man  in  the  street 
that  it  is  governed  by  no  calculable  law  but  by  individual  caprice, 
we  may  as  well  abandon  this  inquiry  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
pessimism.  My  own  strong  opinion  is  that  population  does  tend 
to  follow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  that  the  tendency  is 
being  continually  counteracted  by  disturbing  factors.  In  civilized 
countries  those  disturbing  factors  are  so  strong  that  the  tendency 
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is  now  commonly  denied.  But  the  North  American  Indian  has 
been  disappearing  as  his  hnnting-grounds  have  been  gradually 
taken  from  him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rabbit,  when  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  favourable  environment  of  Austraha,  beat  all  his 
previous  records  of  fecundity. 

If  we  assume  this  tendency  of  population  to  adapt  itself,  we 
have  a  clue  to  our  problem  of  competition.  We  can  ask  why  is 
every  trade  and  opening  overpressed  with  postulants  for  employ¬ 
ment?  Why  does  not  population  check  itself  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  every  profession  is  overcrowded  ?  Surely  here  we  are 
at  the  point  where  the  automatic  social  machine  ought  to  adjust 
itself,  but  does  not.  I  do  not  use  the  word  “  ought  ”  in  a  moral 
sense.  The  idea  that  anyone  will  marry  or  refuse  to  marry  in 
the  interests  of  racial  or  national  economy  is  too  absurd  for 
serious  notice.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  the  far-sighted  morality 
of  the  American  Indians  or  the  Australian  rabbits.  But  we  have 
every  right  to  ask  why  does  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operate  to  the  relief  of  each  trade  in  particular  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general  ?  Our  civilization  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  what  particular  circumstance 
has  marred  the  adjustment  and  thrown  the  machine  out  of  gear  ? 

The  answer  surely  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  labour 
markets  to  which  population  should  adjust  itself,  and  to  which  it 
actually  tends  to  adjust  itself,  are  in  a  continual  state  of  ebb  and 
flow.  And  so  population  is  quite  unable  to  adapt  itself,  either 
geographically,  technically,  or  numerically,  to  the  alternate  booms 
and  slumps  which  constitute  the  demand.  Under  the  stress  of 
competition  all  our  desires  and  remedies  are  directed  to  increasing 
the  volume  of  trade.  Even  improductive  expenditure  is  often 
hailed  as  providing  employment  for  the  working-classes.  Mihtary 
expenditure  which  taxes  the  rich  and  employs  the  poor  comes 
as  a  positive  boon.  But  in  the  long  run,  it  is  not  the  volume  of 
trade,  but  its  stability  which  makes  for  sohd  prosperity.  As 
supply  can  only  follow  demand  slowly,  an  intennittent  demand 
accounts  for  a  frequent  over-supply.  Whether  any  remedy  is 
possible  is  not  yet  clear,  but  the  result  of  our  diagnosis,  so  far, 
indicates  that  the  required  remedy,  if  one  can  be  found,  will  he 
in  the  direction  of  steadying  trade. 
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Now  we  have  no  right  to  forbid  a  man  to  undertake  an  enterprise 
because  we  think  it  is  unlikely  to  be  permanent.  If  he  chooses 
to  undertake  the  risk,  that  is  his  affair.  Nor  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  a  man  to  keep  on  a  factory  or  a  mine  if  it  has  ceased 
to  pay  him,  or  if  he  does  not  consider  its  prospects  good  enough. 
But  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  system  which  allows  an  enter¬ 
prise  to  be  financed  by  money-lenders  who  draw,  not  profits 
dependent  on  its  success,  but  interest  depending  only  on  its 
solvency,  is  a  system  which  makes  for  instability.  If  a  business  is 
financed  with  share  capital,  it  is  like  a  house  built  upon  a  rock. 
In  bad  times  the  owners  have  every  inducement  to  stand  by  it 
and  pull  it  through.  To  sell  it  in  a  bad  year  is  to  face  a  certain 
loss.  But  a  business  financed  with  loan  capital  is  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand.  In  prosperous  times  it  stands  well  enough. 
But  its  debentures  are  an  element  of  instability  in  bad  years. 
The  debenture-holder  has  no  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the 
business.  If  its  prospects  are  bad,  he  can,  and  probably  will, 
foreclose  and  secure  his  own  capital  with  interest  up  to  date. 
The  house  falls  when  the  storm  comes ;  the  workmen  lose  their 
employment  and  go  to  accentuate  competition  elsewhere,  the  local 
tradesmen  and  landlords  who  have  invested  money  on  the  strength 
of  the  recent  boom,  find  their  livehhood  gone.  If  I  was  right  in 
my  suggestion  that  the  greatest  desideratum  for  trade  is  not 
expansion  but  stabUity,  it  follows  that  one  great  bane  of  modem 
conunerce  and  one  great  cause  of  modem  financial  instability  is 
the  system  of  financing  enterprise  with  loan  capital.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  to  my  point  whether  a  business  is  owned  by  one  individual 
proprietor  or  by  a  number  of  joint-stock  shareholders.  A  pro¬ 
prietor  or  a  number  of  joint  proprietors  have  an  interest  in  the 
stability  of  their  business.  The  element  of  insecurity  is  the 
lender  or  debenture -holder,  whose  terms  of  agreement  are  such 
that  he  can  claim  toll  of  the  business  while  it  prospers,  and  leave 
it  like  a  paramour  at  the  approach  of  adversity,  removing  all  his 
capital  with  him.^ 

*  In  the  last  Ootober  number  of  this  Review,  page  424,  Rev.  H.  H.  WiUiams 
observes  that  “The  superior  mobility  of  capital  gives  it  an  immense  advantage 
over  labour.”  This  is  only  true  of  loan  capitaL  Land  is  immovable ;  buildings 
and  machinery  ate  only  removable  at  enormous  cost. 
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1  do  not  suggest,  at  this  stage;  that  the  lending  of  money  for 
interest  is  a  tort  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.  To  forbid  a  transac* 
tion  of  mutual  consent  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  has  an  indirect 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  economics  of  the  community  at  large, 
would  be  to  adopt  an  argument  of  expediency  no  better  than 
many  of  those  of  which  I  have  been  complaining.  At  present  I 
merely  submit  that  the  evil  of  excessive  competition  is  traceable 
to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  supply  to  an  ever  varying  demand, 
and  that  one  factor  which  tends  to  the  instability  of  demand  is 
the  modem  system  of  financing  enterprises  by  means  of  loans. 
If,  hereafter,  I  am  able  to  prove  any  inherent  tort  or  injustice 
in  the  contract  of  lending  money  for  interest,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  can  claim  to  have  indicated  a  flaw  in  the  economic  machine 
which  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  over-trading 
and  cut-throat  competition,  and  indirectly,  for  the  mal-adjustment 
of  population  to  the  opportunities  (not  the  total  means)  of  sub¬ 
sistence. 

VI.  In  his  book  on  What's  Wrong  mth  the  World,  Mr.  Chesterton 
tells  us  that — 

“  When  things  go  very  wrong  we  need  an  unpractical  man.  Certainly, 
at  least,  we  need  a  theorist.  When  things  will  not  work,  you  must  have 
the  thinker,  the  man  who  has  some  doctrine  about  why  they  work  at 
all.  It  is  then  necessary  to  drop  one’s  daily  agnosticism  and  attempt 
rerum  cognoscere  causas.  If  your  aeroplane  has  a  slight  indisposition,  a 
handy  man  may  mend  it.  But,  if  it  is  seriously  ill,  it  is  all  the  more 
hkely  that  some  absent-minded  old  professor  with  wild  white  hair  will 
have  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  college  or  a  laboratory  to  analyse  the  evil. 
The  more  complicated  the  smash,  the  whiter-haired  and  more  absent- 
minded  will  be  the  theorist  who  is  needed  to  deal  with  it.” 

Now  the  economic  difficulties  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
have  obviously  proved  too  much  for  the  handy  men  at  West¬ 
minster.  They  do  not  even  profess  to  be  theorists,  and,  perhaps, 
that  is  why  their  heroic  remedies  give  so  little  permanent  result. 

there  are  ancient  professors  within  reach,  who  can  be 
dragged,  not  from  the  laboratory,  but  from  the  library.  I  know 
of  three  schools  of  professors  who  are  ready  to  give  us  their  opinion 
upon  at  least  one  of  the  points  which  I  have  raised.  I  refer  to 
the  Greek  philosophers,  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Fathers  of 
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the  Church.  With  a  unanimity  which  is  surprising  and  significant, 
they  condemn  as  a  crime  a  certain  commercial  transaction  which 
they  call  “  Usury,”  and  this  usury  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  common  expedient  of  lending  money  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wise  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  is,  of  course,  a  question,  but  that  they  did 
unanimously  denounce  it  admits  of  no  question  at  all.  The 
Hebrew  Prophets  are  so  accessible  that  I  will  content  myself 
with  referring  to  such  passages  as  Psalm  xv.  5,  Ezekiel  xviii.  8, 
13,  and  17,  and  xxii.  12,  where  usury  is  classed  with  such  crimes 
as  taking  reward  against  the  innocent,  idolatry,  adultery,  and 
oppression.  A  list  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
would  probably  weary  the  reader,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
many  pages  with  their  denunciations  of  usury.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky  (a  hostile  witness)  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
my  point. 

“  Usury,  then,  according  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  old  theo¬ 
logians,  consisted  of  any  interest  that  was  exacted  by  the  lender  from 
the  borrower  solely  as  the  price  of  the  loan.  Its  nature  was,  therefore, 
entirely  independent  of  the  amoimt  that  was  asked,  and  of  the  civil 
laws  upon  the  subject.  Those  who  lent  money  at  three  per  cent, 
were  committing  usury  quite  as  really  as  those  who  lent  at  forty  per 
cent.” 

The  above  quotatiou  not  only  indicates  clearly  the  attitude 
of  the  Fathers  towards  usury,  but  it  shows  us  exactly  what  they 
understood  by  the  term.  To  them  usury  connoted  not  high 
interest,  but  any  interest  received  for  the  use  of  a  loan.  And, 
further,  it  is  clear  that  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the 
acceptance  of  trade  profits,  rent  of  land  or  houses,  the  hire  of 
useful  stock,  or  the  division  of  such  among  partners.  This 
distinction  is  very  definitely  drawn  in  the  passage  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  quoted  below. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  particular  transaction  should 
have  been  banned.  Most  of  the  Fathers  are  content  to  condemn 
it  as  being  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bishop 
Jewell,  and  a  few  others  base  their  condemnation  also  on  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  barrenness  of  money.  Money  being 
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in  its  nature  neither  productive  nor  useful,  there  is  an  injustice  in 
charging  a  fee  for  the  use  of  it.  Thus  Aquinas  says — 

“  To  receive  usury  for  money  is  radically  bad  because  a  non-entity 
is  sold.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  use  of  certain  things  consists 
in  their  consumption ;  for  instance  wine,  oil,  etc.,  are  consumed  by 
using  them.  Hence  the  use  of  these  articles  is  inseparable  from  the 
things  themselves,  whosoever  gets  the  use  of  them  gets  also  the  things 
themselves,  and  consequently,  in  loan  transactions  he  gets  the  dominion 
of  these  articles.  If  a  man,  therefore,  sells  wine  by  itself  and  the  use  of 
wine  by  itself,  he  sells  the  same  thing  twice  or  sells  a  nonentity.  He 
also  is  a  sinner  against  justice  who  lends  wine  or  wheat  demanding 
two  recompenses,  one  as  the  equivalent  of  the  thing  that  is  lent,  the 
other  as  a  price  for  the  use,  which  is  called  usury.  But  in  other  articles 
the  use  does  not  consist  in  their  consumption,  as  the  use  of  a  house  lies 
m  its  conversion  into  a  dwelling  and  not  in  its  destruction.  And  con¬ 
sequently  the  use  and  dominion  may  be  separated  in  these  articles. 
One  may,  for  instance,  sell  the  dominion  of  his  house  reserving  the  use 
for  a  time  or  let  the  use,  having  retained  the  dominion.  He  may, 
therefore,  lawfully  receive  a  price  for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  yet 
demand  the  house  itself,  according  to  the  common  practice  of  house¬ 
letting.” 

This  argument  is  rather  theoretical  and  academical,  but  it  may 
be  none  the  less  true.  If  the  reader  is  unable  to  appreciate 
its  cogency  he  can  at  least  understand  its  scope.  The  contention 
is  that  to  charge  a  fee  for  the  hire  of  useful  commodities,  such  as 
boats  or  horses,  is  to  make  a  contract  of  mutual  advantage.  If 
the  horse  dies  or  the  boat  is  wrecked  during  the  period  of  hire 
through  no  fault  of  the  borrower,  the  latter  is  not  responsible. 
A  loan  of  money,  however,  is  an  essentially  different  kind  of 
contract.  By  the  contract,  the  borrower  is  compelled  to  repay  it 
in  full  in  any  event.  If  he  uses  the  money  he  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  In  short,  the  lender  has  no  property  in  the  money  lent, 
but  only  possesses  a  right  of  action  against  the  borrower.  In 
such  oases  it  was  considered  wrong  to  demand  interest.  If 
apphed  to  modem  commerce,  the  doctrine  would  allow  us  to 
receive  profit  or  dividends  on  ordinary  or  preference  shares,  but 
would  forbid  taking  fixed  interests  on  bonds,  debentures,  or  loans. 

There  is  the  theory — ^it  may  be  right  or  wrong.  Anyhow,  the 
Church  succeeded  in  restraining  the  practice  for  some  fifteen 
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centuries,  and  when  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  and  the  21st  of 
James  I.  Parliament  legislated  against  excessive  interest,  the 
Church  managed  to  insert  the  following  clause  (c.  18,  Ehz.  XIII.). 
“  And  it  is  adjudged  by  authority  of  Parliament,  that  all  usury 
being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  is  sinne  and  detestable.” 

The  chief  advocate  of  usury  who  opposed  the  restriction  was 
Jeremy  Bentham,  but  Bentham  is  a  discredited  prophet,  for  he 
advocated  the  aboUtion  of  all  restrictions,  and  this  was  found 
to  be  so  intolerable  that  the  Money  Lenders  Act  of  1899  was 
passed  to  reimpose  some  restrictions. 

VII.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  the  ancient  authorities 
from  Ezekiel  to  Bishop  Jewell  and  from  Aristotle  to  Mahomet  ^ 
forbade  the  taking  of  interest  for  loans,  regarding  it  as  a  tort 
against  the  borrower.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  prohibition.  A  thousand  objections,  quahfications, 
and  impossibiUties  will  spring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
question  is  worthy  of  a  far  more  extended  study  than  I  can  here 
devote  to  it.  I  only  wish  to  commend  the  theory  of  the  ancients 
on  one  ground — ^viz.  that  if  true,  it  throws  a  great  light  on  the 
Social  Problem.  Individualism  allows  men  to  enter  into  almost 
any  contract  by  mutual  consent,  on  the  ground  that  mutual 
consent  presumes  mutual  advantage.  As  a  rule  the  contracting 
parties  are  the  proper  judges  of  their  respective  interest.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  kinds  of  contract  in  which  mutual  advantage 
cannot  be  presumed,  even  though  the  contract  may  have  been 
made  by  mutual  consent.  Such  are  contracts  of  gambhng  *  and 
contracts  made  under  duress.  If  a  man  should  sell  himself  into 
permanent  slavery  for  a  consideration,  the  law  would  not  uphold 
and  recognize  the  contract.  Now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  contract 
to  lend  at  interest  used  to  be  held  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
the  presumption  was  that  there  was  no  mutual  advantage.  The 
borrower  taking  all  the  risks  of  enterprise,  it  was  unjust  that 

*  In  one  of  his  reports  on  progress  in  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  notes  the  growth  of 
Poet  OflSoe  Savings-banks,  but  observes  that  many  natives,  while  glad  to  nse  the 
banks  for  security  of  deposit,  have  declined,  on  religious  grounds,  to  accept  any 
intereet. 

*  I  regret  to  learn  that  some  modem  magistrates,  apparently  not  appreciating 
the  purpose  and  advantage  of  the  Gaming  Act,  are  contriving  to  exclude  the 
“  welsher  ”  from  its  benefits. 
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the  lender  should  claim  any  of  the  profits.  To  receive  interest 
was  a  tort  against  the  lender.  To  contract  to  pay  interest  was 
like  playing  with  dice  loaded  against  you. 

The  reader  who  happens  to  be  imfamiliar  with  this  old  contro¬ 
versy,  will  probably  demur  to  this  theory ;  but,  assuming  it  to 
be  true  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  seems  to  fit  the  social  problem 
as  a  key  fits  a  lock.  Here  we  have  a  small  tort  which  has  been 
overlooked  and  condoned  in  framing  the  modem  commercial 
system,  and  has  accordingly  become  a  factor  of  that  system  and 
has  vitiated  the  whole  of  it.  And  if,  as  we  saw  above,  the  system 
seems  to  be  theoretically  self-adjusting  and  innocuous  and  likely 
to  produce  good  economic  results,  and  yet  for  some  reason  has 
produced  very  unsatisfactory  results,  we  have  found  a  reason  for 
it.  Cain  need  no  longer  be  told  the  yam  that  he  is  his  brother’s 
keeper;  he  can  be  told  that  his  methods  are  destructive  of  his 
brother’s  liberty  and  livelihood.  The  missing  link  is  supplied  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  indictment,  for  'we  have  discovered  a  cause 
quite  adequate  to  account  for  the  unfair  distribution  of  wealth 
considering  how  widely  that  cause  is  in  operation.* 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  worst  feature  of  the  industrial 
system  is  the  scarcity  of  employment  and  the  lowness  of  wages, 
and  that  the  flaw  1  have  indicated  merely  deals  with  the  relation 
between  capitalists  and  does  not  directly  affect  the  working  man. 
But  surely  it  affects  him  enormously,  if  only  indirectly.  If  his 
employer  is  playing  a  game  of  “  heads  I  lose,  tails  you  win  ” 
with  some  financier,  surely  the  stability  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
I  employment  is  affected.  If  jerry-built  businesses  can  be  set  up 
I  on  borrowed  money,  financed  by  people  who  want  their  money 
back  in  bad  years,  surely  competition  becomes  wild  and  reckless, 
and  even  the  business  man  who  is  operating  with  his  own  capital 
and  owes  not  a  penny  is  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that  credit  has  now  become 
necessary,  and  that  to  hinder  credit  now  would  be  disastrous: 
that,  though  stability  in  trade  is  theoretically  more  desirable 

*  “  Usury  bringeth  all  the  estate  of  a  realm  into  few  hands ;  for,  the  usurer 
being  at  certainties  and  the  borrower  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end,  all  the  money 
will  be  in  the  box,  and  ever  a  State  flourisheth  where  wealth  is  more  equally 
I  spread.”  Bacon,  Essay  on  Usury. 
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than  expansion,  yet  the  present  needs  of  the  population  are  such 
that  we  must  encourage  trade  of  any  sort  now. 

This  is  a  practical  objection.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
when  a  man  has  been  living  on  stimulants  and  lost  his  appetite, 
to  cut  ofi  the  stimulants  would  probably  lead  to  a  collapse. 
Another  practical  objection  is  that  the  working  man  and  the 
politician  will  never  listen  to  such  reasoning  as  this.  It  would 
not  do  for  an  election  cry.  They  will  prefer  to  go  on  enduring 
the  parasites,  and  trust  to  getting  their  own  back  again  by 
means  of  social  legislation.  Cain  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  injuring 
his  brother,  but  he  must  be  made  to  keep  him. 

To  such  practical  objections  I  have  no  practical  answer.  I 
have  tried  to  diagnose  the  Social  Problem  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  Socialism,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  “  Laissez-faire.”  Practical  politics 
is  not  my  business.^  I  make  a  present  to  the  Socialist  Reformer 
of  that  crushing  argument  “  The  flowing  tide  is  with  us.”  If 
Churchmen  are  indifierent  to  the  teaching  of  their  Scriptures  and 
traditions  ;  if  the  populace  is  so  hungry  that  it  prefers  to  fly  upon 
the  spoil  rather  than  to  claim  its  just  rights ;  if  the  rich  prefer  to 
be  taxed  rather  than  to  be  challenged  on  their  methods  of  getting 
money ;  if  the  Social  Reformer  cares  more  for  the  inunediate 
provision  of  food  and  housing  than  for  the  discovering  and  treating 
the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  distress — then 
Socialism  and  unreformed  Individualism  must  fight  it  out,  and 
we  must  put  up  with  the  result.  The  ship  that  will  not  be  ruled 
by  the  chart  will  be  ruled  by  the  rock. 

^  This  ia  rather  a  moral  than  a  political  question,  and  questions  of  morality 
are  idways  practical.  It  is  open  to  any  of  us  (unless  we  happen  to  be  trustees)  to 
avoid  investments  of  a  “  usurious  ”  nature. 


Edward  Latham. 


NEW  IDEALS  IN  MODERN  BUSINESS. 


ANE  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  be  solved  to-day 
^  is  the  relationship  between  Capital  and  Labour.  This 
problem  is  connected  not  only  with  the  rate  of  wages  and  economic 
considerations,  but  is  also  psychological,  in  the  sense,  as  every 
business  man  knows  well,  that  harmony  of  spirit  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  is  necessary  for  the  smooth  and  profitable 
conduct  of  manufacture.  The  need  to  foster  that  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  which  prevents  unjustifiable  industrial  disputes,  and 
oils  the  wheels  of  commerce,  is  even  more  necessary  under  modem 
conditions  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  small  concerns.  For  the 
stress  of  modern  business,  the  sub-divisions  of  labom',  the  speeding 
up  of  machinery,  the  intensity  of  each  individual’s  work,  all  tend 
to  make  the  single  task  monotonous,  and  wearisome.  Monotony 
is  a  fertile  soil  in  which  the  plant  of  discontent  grows  rapidly. 
Here  lies  the  need  for  the  introduction  of  moralizing  and  humanizing 
influence.  The  best  employers  recognize  this,  and  see  that  it 
pays  them  to  provide  social  and  recreative  factors  in  their  em¬ 
ployees’  lives. 

An  interesting  example  of  what  can  be  accompUshed  by  the 
generous  and  farsighted  management  of  an  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  found  by  any  inquirer  who  will  visit  the  great  soap 
firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Crosfield  and  Sons  of  Warrington.  His  Majesty 
King  George  V.  has  graciously  intimated  his  intention  of  paying 
a  personal  visit  round  this  manufactory  on  July  7,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  which  he  is  to  spend  in  Lancashire  observing  industrial 
conditions.  The  concern  covers  many  acres  of  ground,  and  pro¬ 
duces  toilet  soap,  household  soap,  shaving  soap,  and  all  the  varied 
by-products  of  oils  and  fats.  The  two  thousand  odd  producers 
are  of  both  sexes,  for  girls  are  well  fitted,  by  their  deftness  of 
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touch,  to  wrap  the  soaps.  The  numbers  employed  are  1588  males, 
457  girls,  56  casual  labourers,  14  engravers,  and  80  on  the  staff. 

The  work  of  production  never  ceases,  and,  day  and  night,  the 
machinery,  both  human  and  mechanical,  whirls  on  its  task.  Here, 
assuredly,  is  there  need  of  some  counteracting  influence,  so  that 
men  and  women  may  not  become  mere  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  in¬ 
dustry,  but  may  be  encouraged  to  live  full  lives,  enjoying  the 
sweets  of  recreation,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  their  duties  as 
members  of  a  Christian  community. 

Fortunately,  at  the  head  of  the  management  are  men  inspired 
with  the  ideal  of  promoting  the  well-being,  physical  and  moral, 
of  all  connected  with  the  firm,  and  conscious  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  their  workpeople.  But  there  is  no  cant  on  the  question. 
In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  directors,  they  expressly  disclaim 
credit  for  any  specially  philanthropic  motive.  They  have  simply 
recognized  that  the  interests  of  employers  and  employees  are 
indissolubly  bound  together,  and  that  the  largeness  of  the  con¬ 
cern  gives  them  adequate  means  of  embodying  this  idea.  Every 
day’s  experience  is  convincing  them  that  the  outlay  involved  in 
the  schemes  detailed  below  is  amply  returned  in  services  more 
cheerfully  and  more  efficiently  performed. 

The  first  desideratum  for  successful  work,  either  industrial  or 
social,  is  to  obtain  as  good  material  as  possible.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion  Messrs.  Grosfield,  by  a  careful  selection  of  their  employees, 
which  allows  admittance  to  no  one  who  has  not  passed  both  the 
sixth  standard  and  a  medical  examination,  have  in  their  works  a 
body  of  employees  marked  by  alert  bearing  and  glowing  health. 
Furthermore,  if  a  lad  has  passed  the  seventh  standard,  he  starts 
work,  and  continues,  at  one-shilling  a  week  more  than  a  sixth 
standard  boy.  In  this  way,  according  to  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  Director  of  Education  for  Warrington,  many  a  parent  has 
been  stimulated  to  keep  his  boy  at  school  for  another  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  compulsory  upon  all  boys  and  girls  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  to  attend  an  evening  school 
at  least  three  nights  a  week  during  the  winter  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  fees  and  cash  prizes  are  presented,  according 
to  the  progress  made,  and  the  general  attendance  and  conduct  of 
each  person.  In  fact,  all  those  making  a  high  percentage  of 
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attendances  have  their  full  fees  refunded  by  the  firm.  The  girls 
are  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  domestic  economy,  and  so 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  needle  work,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
and  even  laundry  work,  and  prizes  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
session  to  those  who  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered. 

In  this  way  there  is  a  real  effort  made  to  supplement  the 
national  system,  by  which  children  are  allowed  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  It  is  surprising,  even  alarming, 
to  find  out  how  quickly  the  knowledge,  imbibed  before  fourteen, 
is  forgotten.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  an  examination  which 
was  set  to  the  lads  under  the  age  of  seventeen  to  test  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  everyday  matters.  It  was  significant  that  practically 
every  lad  identified  the  name  of  a  local  footballer,  and  that  of 
the  local  Chief  Constable,  yet  not  50  per  cent,  knew  anything 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Only  12  per 
cent,  could  name  the  author  q|  The  Pickicick  Papers,  and 
not  one  could  give  the  authorship  of  The  Charge  oj  the  Light 
Brigade. 

The  physical  aspect  of  education  is  in  no  way  overlooked. 
All  boys  and  girls  in  their  sixteenth  year  are  taught  to  swim. 
Two  squads  attend  the  Corporation  Baths  each  week,  accompanied 
by  an  instructor.  The  time  lost,  and  the  cost  of  the  baths  and 
of  the  instructor  are  borne  by  the  firm.  This  training  has  practical 
results,  for  one  boy  within  two  months  of  learning  to  swim  was 
able  to  save  the  life  of  a  little  girl  who  had  fallen  into  the  canal. 
The  girls  also  are  taught  life-saving,  and  at  the  last  examination 
seven  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Certi¬ 
ficate  and  Bronze  Medallion.  One  large  room  is  equipped  with  a 
full  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  here  the  girls,  provided  with 
costume  and  shoes  at  the  firm’s  expense,  have  to  attend  a  Gym¬ 
nastic  Class  every  Friday  evening  under  a  professional  instructress, 
and  so  fit  themselves  physically  for  their  work  in  the  world  either 
as  producers  or  as  the  mothers  of  the  future  race. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs  Crosfield  take  a  real  and  personal 
interest  in  the  development  of  their  workpeople — ^mentally  by 
compelling  them  to  attend  technical  classes  at  nighttime,'  and 
physically  by  means  of  exercise  given  under  expert  instructors. 
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But  continuance  of  educational  facilities  and  provision  of  well- 
regulated  exercise  are  of  little  value  unless  the  body  is  so  well 
nourished  that  the  brain  is  fresh  and  ready  to  assimilate  new  facts 
and  ideas,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  responsive  to  the  exer¬ 
cise.  Unless  the  workers  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  whole¬ 
some  meals,  the  general  standard  of  health  cannot  be  high,  and 
indeed  the  lady  inspectors  are  constantly  referring  to  the  results 
upon  the  women’s  health  of  careless  feeding  and  badly  cooked  food. 
A  dinner  of  stewed  tea  and  tinned  salmon  is  not  a  sound  foundation 
for  a  long  afternoon’s  work.  Accordingly,  dining-rooms  have  been 
provided  by  Messrs.  Crosfield,  separate  for  men  and  girls,  in  which 
food  is  procurable  practically  at  cost  price.  The  following  is  the 
menu  for  the  week  ending  February  28,  1913.  The  first  course 
of  meat  and  vegetables  cost  threepence ;  the  second  of  pudding, 
one  penny. 

Monday. — Roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  and  jam  roll. 

Tuesday. — Roast  mutton  and  peas,  boiled  potatoes,  and  sultana 
pudding. 

Wednesday. — Potato  pie  and  marmalade  pudding. 

Thursday. — Boiled  mutton,  carrots,  turnips,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  rhubarb  pudding. 

Friday. — Stewed  beef  and  suet  dumplings,  boiled  potatoes,  and 
plum  pudding. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  encourage  successfully  social 
schemes  without  paying  careful  attention  to  practical  questions— 
the  length  of  hours  worked,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  paid.  Much  thought  and  study  has  been  given  to  these 
knotty  problems,  and  the  air  of  content  and  the  esprit  de  corps  which 
undoubtedly  exist  throughout  the  works  are  an  excellent  proof  that 
the  trouble  given  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  length  of  hours  a 
few  years  ago  was  completely  changed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  three-shift  system  into  all  departments  which  work  night 
and  day.  In  place  of  the  more  usual  twelve-hour  day  and  night, 
no  employees  in  these  departments  work  now  longer  than  eight 
hours,  except  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  men  on  duty 
work  twelve  hours  in  order  that  the  shift  may  “  change  over.” 
The  periods  of  the  shift  are  changed  each  week,  so  that  if  during 
one  week  a  man  works  from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  during  the 
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second  week  he  will  work  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  during  the 
third  week  from  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  It  will  easily  be  realized  that 
such  a  system  must  be  generally  popular,  for  it  gives  every  man 
a  good  period  of  leisure  each  week,  and  of  course  if  he  wishes  a 
night  off,  he  is  at  liberty  to  arrange  with  a  mate  to  do  a  turn  for 
him.  It  has,  moreover,  made  a  marked  improvement  in  general 
health. 

The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  change  is  the  extra  cost  of 
labour  involved  in  increasing  the  number  of  workers  by  88^  per 
cent.  For  in  a  department  where  formerly  twelve  men  were 
employed,  six  per  day  and  six  per  night,  under  a  three-shift  system 
eighteen  have  to  be  engaged.  Messrs.  Grosfield  met  this  necessary 
increase  of  expenditure  by  taking  their  workpeople  into  their 
confidence,  and  by  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  new  system 
from  the  employees’  point  of  view,  and  the  burden  for  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  a  heavier  wages  bill.  The  workers  were  then  asked 
to  share  this  burden  by  agreeing  to  a  reduction  in  their  wages, 
on  the  understanding  that,  as  the  cost  per  ton  was  reduced  by 
increased  production  to  what  it  was  before,  wages  should  return 
to  their  former  level.  That  return  has  now  been  accomplished 
in  practically  every  case.  The  introduction  of  the  three-shift 
system  is  characteristic  of  the  methods  employed — confidence  in 
their  employees’  common  sense,  and  a  belief  in  concentrated  work 
in  short  hours. 

As  regards  day  labour,  the  hours  worked  on  the  engineering 
side  are  58,  and  in  all  other  departments  48.  The  firm  make  a 
special  point  of  not  employing  married  women,  and  keep  well 
below  the  legal  maximum  of  55J  hours  allowed  by  the  Factories 
and  Workshop  Act  of  1901.  Certainly  the  girls  cannot  complain 
of  being  driven  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  injury  of  their  health 
by  their  hours  of  labour.  In  addition  a  special  dining-room  has 
been  provided  solely  for  the  girls’  benefit.  The  hours  allow  so 
much  time  for  other  occupations  that  any  careful  inquirer  would 
be  surprised  at  the  range  of  interests  possessed  by  the  girls.  One 
little  woman  of  seventeen,  a  soap  packer,  has  already  gained  her 
L.R.A.M.,  and  has  an  extensive  clientele  of  pupils.  Several  others 
belong  to  the  town’s  Musical  Society,  and  the  majority  are  as¬ 
sociated  in  practical  work  for  their  Churches  and  Chapels.  In 
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short,  to  be  a  Crosfield  girl  almost  gives  a  hall  mark  of  social 
status. 

The  wages  system  rests  on  the  sound  foundation  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  21s.  paid  to  all  male  workers  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  The  commencing  minimum  wage  of  the  yard  labourer,  for 
example,  is  a  guinea  for  a  58-hour  week,  and  if  an  unskilled  manual 
labourer  is  good,  he  can  earn  a  wage  of  25s.  The  girls,  after 
twelve  months*  experience,  are  placed  upon  piece  work,  and  make 
a  good  average  wage.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  firm  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  have  the  advantage  of  sharing  in  an  in¬ 
genious  system  of  bonuses,  varying  according  to  the  department, 
reckoned  on  the  diminution  of  cost  of  production  per  ton.  This 
gives  every  employee  a  real  interest  in  economy,  and  raises  wages 
10  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  even  20  per  cent. 

These  hours  and  wages  will  compare  favourably  with  any  firm, 
but  far  more  important  is  the  spirit  shown  by  the  management 
towards  even  the  humblest  of  their  workpeople.  An  example  may 
explain  this  better  than  words.  The  writer  was  recently  present 
at  the  works’  dance.  One  of  his  partners  was  explaining  that  she 
worked  in  the  Carbosil  Department.  “  It’s  the  hardest  work,” 
she  said,  “  but  they  do  consider  us.  Just  lately  we’ve  been  allowed 
to  come  in  the  morning  half  an  hour  later  and  go  home  half  an  hour 
earlier.”  Certainly,  from  the  way  she  danced  till  2  a.m.  her 
week’s  work  did  not  leave  her  fatigued  and  lifeless.  A  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  good  health  of  the  girls  employed  is  found  in  the  pt  r- 
centage  of  hours  lost  through  sickness,  during  January,  1913 — 
for  the  girls  6'4  per  cent. ;  for  the  men  9*73  per  cent. 

The  firm  grants  six  days’  holiday  per  year,  with  full  pay,  but 
this  special  privilege  is  reserved  for  those  who  keep  good  time,  so 
as  to  encourage  employees  to  be  rigidly  punctual.  The  period 
from  October  1  to  March  81  is  called  a  “  holiday  quahfying 
period,”  when  the  dark  winter  mornings  make  it  difficult  for 
most  human  beings  to  get  up  betimes.  During  this  period,  if 
any  of  those  who  start  work  at  6  a.m.  are  late  ten  times,  they 
are  disqualified  from  pay  during  their  holiday.  All  those  who 
start  at  7.80,  or  are  engaged  on  a  shift,  are  disqualified  on  being 
late  three  times.  This  arrangement  is  modified  to  suit  such 
circumstances  as  the  following.  Absence  for  a  whole  day  does 
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not  disqualify,  nor  is  lateness  on  account  of  illness  a  bar  to  the 
holiday.  Any  person  working  overtime  until  9.30  p.m.,  or 
suddenly  brought  in  to  emergency  work  between  11  p.m.  and 
5  a.m.,  is  also  allowed  to  be  late  without  prejudice  to  holiday. 
During  the  summer  months  the  hohdays  are  granted,  and  the 
employees  who  have  kept  punctual  hours  during  the  winter  go 
away  to  their  favourite  seaside  resorts  at  various  times,  with  a 
certainty  that  they  will  receive  a  week’s  full  pay  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  week’s  vacation.  This  arrangement  is  much 
appreciated  by  all  concerned,  and  the  effect  on  punctuality  has 
been  remarkable,  completely  justif3dng  the  action  of  the  directors 
m  introducing  the  scheme.  In  1912,  94'6  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  94  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  were  eligible  for  holidays 
earned  them.  These  summer  holidays  are,  of  course,  additional 
to  the  regular  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  the  half 
day  per  week  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  works  are  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  well  provided  with  picture  palaces,  theatres,  and  the  other 
delights  of  modem  civilization,  and  therefore  social  recreations 
connected  with  the  firm  out  of  working  hours  are  not  so  urgently 
needed  as  in  a  garden  city  like  Bournville.  But  a  certain  esprit 
de  corps  keeps  so  many  societies  flourishing  that  this  article  could 
not  attempt  to  describe  them  all  in  great  detail. 

The  lighter  pursuits  are  not  neglected.  Those  who  delight 
in  the  swing  of  the  waltz  and  in  merry  lancers  can  attend,  every 
Saturday  evening,  the  weekly  dance,  for  which  tickets  cost  six¬ 
pence,  the  proceeds  being  handed  over  to  local  charities.  On  this 
evening,  the  “  Valeta  ”  and  forms  of  the  dance  more  graceful 
than  the  “  Bunnyhugs  ”  which  to-day  disfigure  some  fashionable 
ballrooms  hold  full  sway.  Those  whose  tastes  turn  to  the  arts 
find  an  outlet  for  their  enthusiasm  in  the  Operatic  Society.  This 
was  formed  in  1904,  and  amongst  their  productions  are  the 
“  Emerald  Isle  ”  ;  “  Haddon  Hall  ”  ;  “  Les  Cloches  de  Corne- 
ville  ”  ;  the  “  Mountebanks  ”  and  “  Paul  Jones.”  Every  member 
of  the  caste  and  company  are  drawn  from  this  one  factory.  The 
audience  applaud  a  caustic  soda  hero  and  a  scent  packer  heroine  ; 
they  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  a  youth  who,  in  the  daytime,  is  a  counter¬ 
checking  clerk,  and  sympathize  with  the  romance  of  the  maid 
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who  faces  for  once  the  footlights  in  place  of  a  typewriter. 
Undoubtedly  the  week’s  performance,  the  gross  receipts  of 
which,  until  this  year,  have  been  given  to  charity,  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Those  men  who  prefer  the  solid  sense  of  duty  done  to  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  Ught  opera  can  whet  their  ardour  in  the  Ambulance,  in 
the  Works’  Fire  Brigade,  or  in  the  Works’  company  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Force.  The  Ambulance  Brigade  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
officers  and  men,  and  is  a  division  of  the  St.  John’s  Brigade. 
Several  possess  the  South  African  medal,  and  all  can  give  practical 
and  valuable  assistance  when  accidents  occur.  The  Fire  Brigade 
is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the  works,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  firm.  The  main  Brigade  consists  of  thirty-six  men  selected 
with  reference  to  the  nearness  of  their  homes  as  well  as  to  their 
personal  fitness.  There  is  always  a  rivalry  between  the  Brigade 
and  the  Town  Brigade  as  to  which  will  first  reach  a  local  fire — a 
rivalry  which  keeps  both  brigades  keen  and  alert,  and  would 
possibly  be  welcomed  in  more  sleepy  English  towns.  The  Terri¬ 
torial  Company,  captained  by  the  Works  Manager,  is  well  up  to 
strength,  and  each  man  is  allowed  to  go  to  camp  for  the  full 
fortnight,  the  firm  paying  full  wages  the  first  week  and  the  difference 
between  the  wages  and  the  regimental  pay  for  the  second  week. 
Those  who  are  athletic  can  find  plenty  of  scope  for  their  energies 
upon  the  extensive  recreative  grounds,  where  ample  provision 
is  made  for  tennis,  cricket,  football,  hockey,  and  bowling.  This 
is  managed  by  a  Recreation  Club  to  which  every  employee  pays  a 
penny  a  week. 

All  this  social  enthusiasm  is  provided  spontaneously  by  the 
workpeople  themselves,  helped  in  some  cases  by  the  firm’s  re¬ 
presentatives.  For  example,  the  opera  is  produced  by  a  local 
doctor,  who  can  therefore  take  his  own  line  of  action,  without 
charge  of  favouritism.  But  if  any  movement  is  not  supported 
by  the  workers  themselves,  no  attempt  is  made  to  force  it  upon 
them.  Furthermore,  the  management  and  the  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  Recreation  Club  are  left  in  the  charge  of  a  Works  Council. 
The  object  of  the  Council  is  to  collect,  direct  from  the  workmen, 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  and  surroundings 
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of  their  daily  work.  This  body  is  representative  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  works,  and  the  result  of  its  institution  has  been  that 
many  excellent  suggestions  have  been  made  to,  and  subsequently 
carried  out  by,  the  firm.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  social  side 
is  to  avoid  imposing  any  cast  iron  autocratic  system  of  social 
improvement  upon  the  workpeople,  and  to  allow  freedom  and 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  play  of  individuality. 

The  firm’s  relationship  to  the  Trades  Unions  is  of  interest,  as 
many  employees  who  are  fitters,  carpenters,  boilermakers,  black¬ 
smiths,  coopers,  painters,  printers,  or  labourers,  belong  to  the 
respective  organizations  of  their  trades.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  friction  between  the  management  and  the  men’s  officials  ;  in 
fact,  the  relationships  are  most  amicable.  For  example,  during 
a  cold  winter  the  union  representing  the  men  engaged  on  the 
wharves  wrote  suggesting  that  coats  should  be  provided.  The 
practical  character  of  the  suggestion  was  appreciated,  and  the 
men  were  given  thick  warm  coats'.  In  similar  fashion,  during  all 
hard  weather,  all  men  working  out  of  doors  are  given  hot  tea 
and  coffee.  It  is  these  little  comforts,  symbols  of  true  considera¬ 
tion,  which  have  helped  so  much  to  produce  the  good  spirit  which 
prevails  throughout  the  works. 

The  general  effect  of  this  policy  cannot  easily  be  summarized. 
So  far  as  the  employees  have  an  outlook  upon  National  and 
International  affairs,  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that  most  of 
the  directors,  managers,  and  foremen  are  members  of  the  National 
Service  League,  and  ardent  advocates  of  Universal  Military 
Training.  Together  with  a  large  number  of  the  men,  they  believe 
that  such  a  training  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  our  industries, 
would  improve  the  nation  physically  and  mentally,  and  would 
develop  in  all  classes  a  desire  to  serve  the  community.  Some  of 
the  manual  workers  employed  are  so  imbued  with  their  convictions 
on  this  subject  that  for  two  summers  they  have,  without  recom¬ 
pense,  scoured  the  districts  around  Warrington,  speaking  at 
street  comers  and  in  villages  in  favour  of  national  service.  Their 
views  in  domestic  matters  are  not  confined  to  their  own  works, 
and  a  Citizens’  Guild  of  Help  in  the  town  finds  among  them  some 
of  its  keenest  workers.  This  broad  outlook,  both  national  and 
municipal,  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  longer  hours  of 
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leisure  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  employees  of  this  great 
firm.  These  views  are,  however,  significant  of  the  trend  of  thought 
among  workpeople  who  are  given  the  means  to  learn,  and  the 
opportunity  to  think. 

This  large  industrial  concern  must  show  how  great  is  the  power 
which  employers  have  at  their  disposal  to  promote  the  health  of 
their  workpeople,  and  improve  generally  the  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  secret  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  all  these 
improvements  is  simple.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  recognizing 
that  employees  are  more  than  mere  “  hands  " ;  that  they  are 
men  and  women  with  souls  and  feelings,  who  can  appreciate 
sympathetic  consideration.  Not  to  recognize  this  is  bad  business, 
which  results  in  strikes,  agitators,  and  trade  stoppages;  and 
indeed  the  organization  of  a  good  feeling  between  master  and 
man  is  as  much  needed  in  business  to-day  as  the  organization  of 
the  production,  the  buying,  and  the  selling  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  good  feeling 
is  engendered,  the  labour  question  will  assume  a  different  aspect 
from  what  it  wears  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  perfected 
idea  of  labour  may  then  be  realized,  which  has  been  described  by 
a  well  known  economist  as  “  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
men’s  best  impulses.” 


B.  S.  Townbob. 


CHILDREN’S  COURTS  IN  VICTORIA. 


IN  1906,  the  Government  of  Victoria,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
number  of  public-spirited  men  and  women,  established 
Children’s  Courts  for  all  offenders  under  the  age  of  seventeen.  It 
was  hoped  that  these  Courts  would  to  a  large  extent  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  juvenile  criminals.  They  have  already  more 
than  realized  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  their 
founders.  The  Victorian  system  is  based  on  that  of  Colorado, 
U.S.A.  The  officials  refuse  to  allow  the  young  delinquent  to 
consider  himself  a  criminal  or  a  hero.  Their  object  is  prevention, 
not  punishment.  The  administrative  machinery  is  very  simple. 
This  State  Department  has  only  one  paid  official,  Mr.  Alfred 
Clarke,  the  chief  Probation  Officer.  This  gentleman  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  voluntary  worker  among 
newsboys  ;  and  the  initial  success  of  the  Act  has  been  largely  due 
to  his  knowledge,  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  find  the  right  type  of  workers,  and  not  to  hamper  them  with 
any  red  tape.  The  administrative  machinery  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  and  its  form  must  be  decided  by  purely  local  con¬ 
ditions. 

There  is  a  Children’s  Court  in  each  of  the  Melbourne  suburbs 
and  in  all  the  large  townships  throughout  Victoria.  An  honorary 
Special  Magistrate  is  appointed  for  each  Court.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  kind  of  volunteers  for  this 
work.  Many  of  them  had  formerly  acted  as  J.P.’s  in  the  ordinary 
police  courts,  and  had  seen  for  themselves  the  folly  of  bringing 
children  into  that  atmosphere.  As  a  rule  the  Magistrate  is  a  man 
who  has  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  children ;  he  is 
necessarily  an  enthusiast  and  a  believer  in  the  principle  of 
Children’s  Courts.  Only  a  great  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  children 
would  induce  a  busy  man  to  give  up  several  hours  a  week  to  this 
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work.  Most  of  the  voluntary  probation  officers  are  connected 
with  the  Salvation  Army,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions.  Their  co-operation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  ;  in 
fact  their  work  is  just  as  important  as  that  of  the  Special  Magistrate. 

The  police  have  proved  helpful  to  the  probation  officers  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  children  who  are  running  wild,  whose 
home  influences  are  bad,  or  who  are  getting  into  wrong  habits 
of  any  kind.  Still  the  police  force  is  not  yet  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  system.  When  a  summons  is  issued  against  a  boy,  a 
probation  officer  visits  him  and  uses  moral  suasion  to  induce  him 
to  confess.  This  pressure  in  no  way  resembles  the  “  third  degree  ” 
in  New  York  or  a  French  interrogatoire,  and  its  object  is  entirely 
different.  The  aim  of  the  probation  officer  is  to  help  the  boy  and 
to  advise  him.  Whether  he  confesses  or  not,  no  conviction  is 
subsequently  recorded  against  him.  And  in  any  case,  whatever 
is  the  result  of  the  investigation,  the  boy  remains  under  super¬ 
vision.  The  police  consider  it  rather  futile  to  go  to  so  much  trouble 
to  elicit  confession,  and  then  not  to  punish.  The  success  of  the 
Children’s  Courts  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  method  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  ordinary  systems  of  dealing  with  crime. 

The  Court  itself  is  held  in  a  building  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Petty  Sessions.  It  looks  merely  like  a  Committee  Boom  or  an 
office.  The  Special  Magistrate  has  a  Clerk  of  Courts  to  act  as 
secretary,  and  a  policeman  is  usually  present  in  plain  clothes. 
No  members  of  the  public  have  the  right  of  admission  except  the 
relatives  of  the  culprit.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  cases  that  were 
taken  on  August  29th  at  one  of  the  suburban  courts  in  Melbourne. 

Jack  L.,  an  attractive,  innocent-looking  boy  of  thirteen,  the  son 
of  English  inunigrants  of  the  respectable  artisan  class,  had  been 
consorting  with  larrikins  and  loafers.  He  had  played  truant  and 
stolen  several  bicycles  that  had  been  left  outside  gates.  He  had 
been  reprimanded  on  his  previous  appearances  before  the  Court, 
cautioned  and  dismissed  on  probation.  But  he  had  continued  to 
frequent  the  society  of  larrikins  and  had  broken  into  a  dwelling. 
The  parents  and  the  probation  officer  admitted  that  the  boy  was 
beyond  their  control.  So  the  magistrate  advised  the  parents  to 
send  him  to  the  John  Murray  training  ship.  They  gladly  agreed 
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to  paj  ten  shillings  a  week  for  his  keep  on  the  ship.  Then  the 
boy  was  cautioned  in  the  most  mild,  friendly  fashion,  given  good 
advice  about  his  new  life,  and  dismissed  without  any  record  being 
made  against  him. 

Then  the  magistrate  dealt  with  some  violatioas  of  municipal 
bye-laws,  cases  of  cycling  on  footpaths,  and  so  on.  The  boys  all 
pleaded  guilty ;  but  no  record  was  made  against  them. 

After  that  a  probationer  of  fifteen  was  brought  in.  He  had 
failed  to  report  himself,  had  missed  some  of  the  military  drills  that 
are  compulsory  under  the  new  Defence  Scheme,  and  still  roamed 
the  streets  till  midnight  with  a  band  of  larrikins.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  father,  a  railway  signalman  in  receipt  of  good  wages, 
who  had  evidently  been  just  visiting  a  public  house.  The  man 
took  up  a  haughty,  insolent  attitude,  and  had  to  be  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  magistrate.  Finally  he  was  reminded  that 
if  he  preferred  the  publicity  and  probable  punishment  for  his  son, 
be  could  have  him  tried  in  the  Petty  Sessions.  For  parents  have 
the  option  of  refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s  Court. 
As  the  boy’s  home  influences  were  so  bad,  he  was  given  only  one 
more  fortnight  in  which  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Court. 
Otherwise  he  was  to  go  to  the  John  Murray  or  some  other  place 
approved  of  by  the  Magistrate ;  or  if  the  parents  did  not  agree 
to  that  course,  he  was  to  be  tried  at  Petty  Sessions. 

Then  came  a  batch  of  drill>shirkers,  specimens  of  the  youths 
who  are  cultivating  the  “  tired  feeling  ”  and  the  habit  of  leaning 
against  fences  during  their  leisure  hours.  Most  of  them  had  not 
even  energy  to  invent  an  excuse.  One  had  to  play  football, 
another  had  to  watch  a  match  ;  a  boy  of  fifteen,  small  and  very 
dirty,  said,  “  Me  little  brother  died  in  May,  that’s  why.”  All 
these  boys  have  to  attend  two  drills  for  each  one  they  missed. 
This  ragged  regiment  went  off  in  charge  of  the  area  officer  and 
drill  sergeant-major,  who  will  straighten  their  backs  and  thus 
stiffen  their  moral  fibre. 

Last  of  all  came  a  mother  with  her  two  children,  technically 
“  neglected  children,”  and  applied  for  them  to  be  boarded  out 
with  her.  This  is  another  piece  of  work  that  the  Children’s  Courts 
can  perform  much  more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  than  the 
Government  Department  which  formerly  attended  to  such  cases. 
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In  Victoria  a  woman  whose  husband  is  dead,  unable  to  work,  or 
unwilling  to  do  so,  can  obtain  a  State  grant  of  five  shiUings  a  week 
for  each  child  under  fourteen.  It  is  obvious  that  busy  mothers 
must  be  saved  much  time  and  anxiety  by  making  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  Children’s  Court  where  there  is  no  delay  and  no 
red-tape. 

The  impressions  of  magistrates  and  probation  officers  vary 
slightly  in  different  districts.  In  one  Melbourne  suburb  they 
state  that  the  parents  are  most  helpful  and  grateful,  and  always 
co-operate  with  the  officials.  Only  one  of  the  culprits  who  has 
come  before  this  particular  Court  has  committed  a  second  offence. 
This  boy  has  been  guilty  of  larceny,  pickpocketing  and  arson. 
He  has  run  away  from  the  John  Murray  and  the  reformatory 
school,  and  is  shortly  to  come  before  the  Court  again  for  shop- 
breaking.  Yet  even  this  seemingly  hopeless  case  is  to  be  given 
another  chance.  In  the  suburb  where  the  Court  we  have  just 
described  was  held,  they  say  that  they  have  little  trouble  with 
the  children,  but  that  difficulties  sometimes  arise  with  the  parents. 
The  patience  which  they  exercise  with  such  parents  is  admirable. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  mention  made  of  girls.  Very  few  girls 
are  brought  before  the  Court,  so  the  officials  have  not  much  to 
say  on  that  subject.  One  magistrate  stated  that  he  had  had  no 
girls  in  his  Court  except  a  few  who  were  charged  with  larceny ; 
and  their  probation  officers  had  been  fully  satisfied  with  their 
subsequent  conduct.  In  a  report  issued  in  1910,  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  previous  twelve  months  896  boys  were  placed  under 
supervision,  and  27  girls,  not  including  “  neglected  children,” 
who  are  usually  the  children  of  poor  but  respectable  mothers. 
That  is,  the  girls  formed  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Twenty 
of  these  girls  were  charged  with  larceny ;  offensive  behaviour, 
housebreaking,  obscene  language,  assault  and  vagrancy  account 
for  the  other  remaining  seven.  The  absence  in  Victoria  of  destitu¬ 
tion  and  all  the  horrors  it  brings  in  its  train  is  the  only  explanation 
that  accounts  for  the  exemplary  behaviour  of  Victorian  girls.  On 
examining  these  figures  Australians  are  confirmed  in  their  pre¬ 
vailing  belief  that  unfavourable  economic  conditions  are  the 
greatest  factor  in  causing  crime  and  immorality  among  young 
women. 
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The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  success  of  the 
work — 


Satisfactory  . 

Behaviour  and  Conduct. 

..  404 

Fair  . . 

. 

..  27 

Unsatisfactory 

..  18 

Total 

..  449 

Satisfactory  . 

Surroundings. 

..  409 

Fair  . . 

• 

..  so 

Unsatisfactory 

. 

..  10 

Total 

. .  449 

Number  of  times  children  visitfed  by  Probation 

Officer .  . 2184 

Number  of  times  children  reported  themselves  to 
Probation  Officer  . .  . .  . .  . .  8678 

Cases  of  children  on  probation  who  were  charged 
with  committing  some  fresh  offence  . .  . .  12 

Nearly  one-third  were  on  probation  for  three  months,  nearly 
another  third  for  six  months,  a  slightly  smaller  number  for  twelve 
months,  and  the  remainder  for  various  periods  between  a  month 
and  a  year. 

An  Association  of  Special  Magistrates  has  been  formed  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  The  volunteers  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  their 
work  and  to  help  one  another  with  suggestions.  According  to  this 
Association,  juvenile  crime  has  decreased  40  per  cent,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Courts,  and  the  manufacture  of  youthful 
criminals  has  practically  ceased.  The  workers  show  great  resource¬ 
fulness  in  dealing  with  difficult  cases.  One  boy  was  constantly 
stealing  pigeons.  He  had  been  sent  to  different  districts,  but  the 
habit  seemed  too  strong  for  him  to  break.  His  probation  officer 
asked  Mr.  Clarke  to  deal  with  the  case.  So  Mr.  Clarke  got  to 
know  the  boy  without  revealing  his  identity,  took  him  to  the 
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market  and  bought  him  a  pair  of  pigeons.  Then,  on  the  pretext 
of  being  deeply  interested  in  the  birds,  he  visited  the  boy  regularly 
and  gained  a  strong  influence  over  him.  Mr.  Clarke  found  good 
employment  for  the  boy  ;  and  since  then  his  protSgi  has  worked 
well,  and  his  conduct  has  been  exemplary  in  every  respect.  Boys’ 
offences  are  usually  due  to  an  overflow  of  rowdyism  or  high 
spirits  which  has  not  been  directed  into  any  proper  channel ; 
they  are  rarely  the  result  of  innate  viciousness.  * 

The  Special  Magistrates  recognize  the  splendid  work  that  is 
done  by  reformatories,  but  do  not  look  on  them  as  providing  an 
ideal  system  of  training.  When  a  boy’s  surroundings  are  bad, 
they  prefer,  if  possible,  to  board  him  out  with  a  family  in  another 
district  where  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  home  influences.  Naturally 
this  course  is  not  always  practicable  ;  but  the  tendency  in  Victoria 
is  to  favour  it  more  and  more,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  adopt 
it  more  widely. 

Probation  officers  frequently  receive  letters  from  grateful 
parents,  and  are  also  often  consulted  by  parents  about  a  child 
who  is  not  and  never  has  been  before  any  Court.  In  these  cases 
they  are  able  to  do  much  preventive  work.  They  can  advise 
what  should  be  done  to  a  girl  or  boy  who  keeps  late  hours,  runs 
away  from  home,  or  is  difficult  to  manage  in  any  way. 

At  first  critics  objected  to  the  length  of  time  that  was  taken 
over  cases  of  a  seemingly  trivial  nature.  But  the  officials  have 
always  refused  to  surrender  their  fundamental  principle  that  the 
Court  has  to  reform  children  and  not  to  punish  them.  The  former 
is  certainly  a  more  tedious  process ;  only  social  altruists  are 
qualified  to  work  in  a  Children’s  Court.  For  the  success  of  these 
institutions  depends  wholly  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
administered. 

A.  6.  Burke. 

6.  L.  Spencer. 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


Tj^E  have  had  much  talk  of  late  about  Social  Reform,  inside 
Parliament  and  outside,  and  shall  have  much  more  before 
we  have  done.  Too  much  talking  we  easily  may  have,  but  never 
too  much  thinking  or  too  much  well-directed  effort.  The  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  social  evils  is  as  difficult  a  task  for  thought  as  the 
removal  of  them  is  for  practice.  But  neither  task  is  hopeless. 
If  there  has  been  failure  in  the  past  there  has  also  been  success, 
and  light  breaks  upon  the  future  as  we  begin  to  discern  the  causes 
of  failure  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  entirely  beyond  human 
control. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  day  is  that  our  deepest 
thinkers  are  turning  their  attention  towards  sociology.  Philoso¬ 
phers,  scientists,  theologians,  and  legislators,  all  are  working 
towards  the  same  object,  each  from  his  own  standpoint.  And  this 
is  well ;  for,  as  Professor  Henry  Jones  says  :  “  it  has  taken  us  all 
to  build  the  social  edifice  ;  it  will  take  us  all  to  comprehend  it.” 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  nation  at  large  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  need  of  reform.  We  are  beginning  as  a  nation  to 
feel  ashamed  of  the  contrast  between  West  End  and  East  End  ;  to 
realize  the  disenchantment  which  must  be  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  foreign  visitor  should  he  happen  to  penetrate  into  the  back 
premises  of  British  citizenship  ;  and  to  recognize  that  on  each 
man  and  woman  of  us  is  reflected,  not  only  the  glory  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  the  disgrace  of  its  waste  products,  of  the  privation, 
suffering  and  sin  which  we  have  allowed  to  exist  in  our  great  cities. 
It  is  only  when  this  burden  is  taken  up  as  a  national  responsibility 
that  reform  will  progress  rapidly.  We  may  get  specialists  to  do 
our  thinking  for  us,  specialists  perhaps  to  do  some  of  our  work 
for  us ;  but  the  nation  must  itself — and  by  the  nation  I  do  not 
mean  the  State — contribute  its  quota  if  the  work  is  to  be  effectual. 
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Co'oporation  and  sympathy  on  a  very  wide  scale  is  indeed  the 
gr(*at  desideratum  of  to-day.  We  need  co-operation  between  the 
social  workers,  the  thinkers  and  the  public ;  even  more  between 
the  various  kinds  of  workers,  for  in  this  latter  region  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  mistrust  have  too  often  led  to  failure  and  discouragement. 

The  forces,  then,  on  which  we  have  to  reckon,  and  of  which  the 
united  action  is  so  essential,  are  mainly  three :  (1)  The  practical 
workers  of  all  kinds,  religious,  social,  philanthropic ;  (2)  The 
thinkers  who  direct,  or  ought  to  direct,  their  efforts ;  (8)  The 
public  who  look  on,  and  help  or  hinder  as  the  case  may  be.  Not 
that  these  classes  are  mutually  exclusive,  for  the  thinker  will  be 
of  little  use  if  he  has  no  practical  experience  of  the  details  of  the 
question,  and  the  worker  may  or  may  not  bo  also  a  thinker. 
There  is  a  fourth  force,  which  is  most  important,  but  which  will 
best  be  considered  at  a  later  stage. 

I.  First  in  the  field  were  the  individual  workers,  of  whom  the 
nineteenth  century  produced  such  a  noble  band.  Shaftesbury, 
Wilberforce,  Florence  Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  among  many 
others,  inaugurated  permanent  and  far-reaching  reforms.  Count- 
h'ss  societies  for  as  many  laudable  objects  were  started,  most  of 
which  are  still  at  work.  And  these  agencies  have  had  no  doubt  a 
large  measure  of  success.  But  when  we  look  at  what  they  have 
not  done,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  also  that  in  many  respects  they 
have  failed.  Their  successes  have  been  with  individuals,  or  at 
best  with  individual  families  ;  in  so  far  as  their  aim  was  to  el<!vute 
to  self-respect  and  good  citizenship  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
[leople,  they  have  failed.  Men,  women,  and  especially  children, 
have  b(*en  saved  from  the  social  wreckag(‘,  but  the  slums  remain. 
Ask  any  one  who  has  worked  for  years  in  a  particular  slum  district, 
whether  there  has  been  improvement,  and  he  will  tell  you  probably 
that  some  individuals  and  families  have  improved,  and  have 
migrat(‘d  to  more  wholesome  surroundings,  but  that  the  district 
remains  much  as  before.  And  this  holds  true  generally  though 
not  universally.  We  have  been  pumping  water  out  of  the  ship, 
but  wo  have  not  stopped  the  leak.  The  matrons  of  reformatories 
tell  the  same  tale  ;  a  few  of  their  proUgSs  are  raised  up  to  take 
their  places  in  respectable  society  (with  children  these  form  the 
large  majority) ;  others  drift  back  whence  they  came,  hut — and 
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this  is  the  point — there  are  no  fewer  in  need  of  rescue  than  when 
reformatories  began.  Temperance  societies  in  like  manner  may 
have  kept  some  sober  and  reformed  a  few  drunkards,  but  the 
amount  of  excessive  drinking  which  disgraces  our  country  is  not 
appreciably  reduced.  Neither  do<>s  it  appear  that  Sunday  schools 
have  markedly  diminished  juvenile  crime. 

This  is  not  said  in  depreciation  of  the  work  of  individuals  for 
individuals  ;  individual  work  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
reform.  We  want  more  of  it  and  not  less,  but  we  want  also  more 
concerted  action. 

The  social  problem  lies  before  us  like  a  huge  block  of  granite  ; 
now  one,  now  another  has  approached  it,  each  with  his  own 
particular  lever ;  none  has  entirely  failed  to  stir  the  weight,  but 
non(‘  has  succeeded  in  raising  it  into  the  air.  And  none  ever  can 
succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  all  the  others.  Many  of  the 
various  forces  required  have  been  assembled,  but  simultaneous 
action  has  not  yet  been  attained.  The  temperance  reformer  is 
still  apt  to  insist  that  intemperance  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
and  moral  evil,  while  the  housing  reformer  says  that  insanitary 
dwellings  are  the  cause  of  drinking  ;  the  evangehst  says  you  cannot 
elevate  people  by  material  means,  the  social  reformer  retorts  that 
you  cannot  expect  starving  people  to  be  interested  in  religious 
addresses  ;  the  individualist  says  you  cannot  reform  men  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  politician  says  individual  effort  is  powerless 
without  legislative  reform.  All  are  right,  yet  each  is  partly 
wrong.  If  only  they  would  all  apply  their  various  levers  at  once, 
recognizing  each  other’s  strength  and  the  necessity  for  combining 
forces,  then  wo  might  hope  for  results  hitherto  unattained. 

Thu  co-operation  here  desired  is  rather  ideal  than  practical ;  the 
change  demanded  is  a  change  of  outlook  rather  than  of  method. 
Division  of  labour  there  must  be,  and  no  man  can  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  But  he  can  give  moral  support  to  others  by  behoving  in 
their  work  as  well  as  in  his  own ;  and  he  will  plan  his  own  task 
differently,  and  regard  it  with  more  hope,  though  with  less  self- 
importance,  if  he  recognizes  that  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  factors 
which  are  to  bring  about  the  desired  consummation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  before  setting  to  work  whether 
drunkenness  creates  slums  or  slums  created  drunkards ;  it  is 
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enough  to  know  that  there  is  action  and  re-action  between  the 
two  and  that  both  are  bad.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
heredity,  environment  or  individuality  is  the  strongest  force  in 
determining  character  and  destiny  ;  it  is  enough  to  recognize  that 
each  is  an  influence  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  true  answer  will 
ever  be  discovered  to  the  general  question  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
social  degeneracy  ?  ”  that  will  not  be  too  general  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  The  evil  is  the  result  of  a  complication  of  causes, 
which  must  be  patiently  disentangled  and  as  patiently  combated. 

The  manifoldness  of  the  causes  at  work  and  their  continual 
interaction  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  acquired  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Try  to 
help  effectually  a  single  sunken  family,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
forces  arrayed  against  you  are  quite  beyond  your  personal  control ; 
that  temperance  reform,  housing  reform,  technical  education  for 
bread-winners  and  for  housekeepers,  religious  instruction.  Poor  Law 
reform,  improved  industrial  conditions  all  need  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  case  at  once,  if  the  family  is  to  have  a  chance.  No 
doubt  intemperance  is  the  direct  cause  of  poverty  in  very  many 
cases  ;  but  the  dire  poverty  in  which  many  a  family  is  reared — 
the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  air  and  space— produces 
a  lack  of  vitality  in  the  children  which  in  itself  constitutes  a 
physical  temptation  to  drink ;  while  the  absence  of  healthy 
recreation  creates  a  mental  temptation  to  drink ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  affording  time  or  money  for  proper  industrial  training  throws 
the  young  people  into  the  ranks  of  the  casual  labourers  who  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  want.  We  cannot  combat  intemperance 
without  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  the  poverty  which  indirectly 
leads  to  it,  and  with  the  inefficiency  which  is  both  a  cause  and  a 
result  of  poverty. 

11.  But  in  referring  to  causes,  we  have  already  reached  another 
division  of  our  subject — the  call  for  co-operation  between  thinkers 
and  active  workers.  More  and  more  the  need  manifests  itself  for 
a  scientific  study  of  sociology.  It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated 
that  much  well-meaning  work  has  done  as  much  harm  as  good, 
because  it  has  been  done  unintelligently.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  effects  rather  than  to  causes,  to  the  symptoms  rather 
than  to  the  disease,  to  nipping  off  the  heads  of  the  poisonous  plant 
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rather  than  to  digging  it  up  by  the  roots.  Nay,  more,  ignorant 
dealing  with  palpable  effects  has  strengthened  the  unsuspected 
causes,  the  means  taken  to  relieve  symptoms  has  aggravated  the 
disease  ;  the  noxious  plant  has  flourished  more  vigorously  through 
the  pruning  that  was  intended  to  repress  its  growth.  Temporary 
relief  has  been  given  to  the  poor  without  sufficient  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  such  relief  on  the  causes  of  poverty.  The  charitable 
public  still  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  man’s  future  character 
is  even  more  important  than  his  present  comfort,  that  a  permanent 
cure  is  more  to  be  desired  than  temporary  relief,  and  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

Now  prevention,  the  more  excellent  way  to  social  betterment, 
comes  into  play  chiefly  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  children. 
And  its  natural  sphere  is  the  home.  But  so  often  where  betterment 
is  needed  the  home  is  bad,  and  here  we  are  met  by  a  great  difficulty. 
If  we  feed  and  clothe  the  children,  we  encourage  the  laziness, 
improvidence  or  intemperance  of  the  parents,  and  indirectly 
encourage  the  children  to  imitate  them.  If  we  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  parents,  they  will  suffer  not  only  from  evil 
example,  but  are  likely  to  grow  up  physically  and  morally  degene* 
rate.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
dilemma.  Our  present  attempts  to  give  the  new  generation  a  new 
start — free  education,  free  dinners,  free  clothing — all  stand  under 
the  same  condemnation,  as  tending  to  weaken  parental  responsi¬ 
bility  and  to  encourage  improvidence  and  early  marriages.  Neither 
do  they  accomplish  their  object,  because  the  remedy  is  too  timidly 
applied  ;  we  are  rightly  afraid  of  the  consequehces.  One  thing 
only  would  make  it  safe  for  either  charity  or  the  State  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  neglected  children,  and  that  is,  to  adopt  more 
stringent  measures  with  respect  to  the  parents.  The  natural  order 
is  for  the  parents  to  take  this  burden  upon  themselves.  It  is  only 
because  their  failure  to  do  this  involves  harm  to  the  children  and 
to  the  State  that  an  artificial  expedient  is  justified.  But  our 
expedient  is  but  a  half  measure.  If  our  civilization  has  made  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  a  natural  law  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
ought  to  see  that  the  balance  is  safely  restored.  In  a  state  of 
barbarism,  hunger  drives  a  man  to  work,  and  the  fear  of  starvation 
for  himself  or  his  family  acts  as  a  deterrent  from  idleness.  If  we 
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interfere  with  this  arrangement  to  the  extent  of  supplying  arti* 
ficially  unearned  food  and  clothing  for  the  children,  we  are  logically 
bound  to  supply  artificially  the  deterrent  also.  We  should  make 
it  as  disagreeable  for  the  father  of  the  family  to  fail  in  his  duty, 
as  it  would  be  if  we  left  the  family  to  the  natural  result  of  his 
idleness  or  viciousness. 

Theoretically,  by  our  law,  a  man  is  indeed  bound  to  support 
his  family  ;  in  practice  the  obligation  is  constantly  evaded.  In 
Germany,  notably  at  Elberfeld,  as  soon  as  the  family  income  falls 
below  a  certain  point,  municipal  fimds  supplement  it.  This  looks 
a  dangerous  expedient,  and  would  certainly  be  so  here.  It  is 
rendered  possible  in  Germany  because  of  the  stringent  laws  which 
punish  with  imprisonment  any  one  who,  through  idleness,  drink, 
or  gambling,  falls  into  such  a  state  that  the  help  of  the  authorities 
is  necessary  for  his  maintenance,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
for  whose  support  he  is  responsible ;  and  by  the  labour  colonies 
into  which  the  physically,  mentally  and  morally  unfit  are  drafted. 
In  this  country  we  cannot  assist  poverty  due  to  vice  and  idleness 
without  encouraging  these,  yet  we  see  that  poverty  almost  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  another  generation  of  incapable,  if  not  of  vicious 
people.  If  the  legislature  would  simphfy  the  problem  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  habitual  drunkard,  the  habitual  idler,  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  help  the  merely  unfortunate 
to  recover  their  footing,  and  to  secure  that  children  had  a  fair 
start  in  the  race  of  hfe. 

Voluntary  work  is  doing  great  things  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  all  who  are  susceptible  to  the  advantages  offered.  The  report 
of  the  Scottish  Social  Union  in  Glasgow,  for  example,  is  exhilarating 
reading.  Their  Social  Institutes  supply  real  counter-attractions 
to  the  public-houses,  and  their  evening  classes  for  women  and  girls 
are  bound  to  re-act  on  the  comfort  of  the  home.  Many  other 
places  could  tell  the  same  tale.  London,  for  instance,  has  now 
at  least  600  Girls’  Clubs.  And  the  housing  problem,  though  not 
solved,  is  making  progress.  Only  all  such  agencies  need  to  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  and  to  bo  supplemented,  as  indicated,  by 
legislation. 

III.  In  seeking  legislative  reform,  the  co-operation  of  public 
opinion  is  an  essential.  Public  opinion  thwarts  such  legislation 
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as  has  just  been  suggested,  because  of  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
interfering  with  the  Uberty  of  the  subject ;  yet  we  have  only  to 
acknowledge  the  patent  fact  that  he  who  neglects  his  family 
injures  the  State,  in  order  to  see  that  on  our  own  principles  we 
ought  to  put  a  check  on  the  propagation  of  thriftless,  incapable, 
and  criminal  citizens.  The  Poor  Law  recognizes  to  some  extent 
the  principle  that  those  who  are  not  independent  of  support 
should  not  be  independent  of  control,  but  the  principle  needs  to 
be  more  widely  applied. 

The  co-operation  of  the  public  is  also  necessary  for  the  success 
of  many  general  reforms.  Inconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
quite  as  much  as  greed  of  gold  on  the  part  of  employers,  tends  to 
evasion  of  the  law,  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  long  hours  for  work¬ 
people.  Message  boys  and  girls  are  kept  late  on  Saturday  nights 
because  customers  do  not  order  their  goods  sufficiently  early  to 
have  them  delivered  sooner. .  Sempstresses  are  disgracefully 
underpaid,  because  buyers  of  ready-made  garments  insist  on 
having  them  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  because 
women  who  have  other  meaas  of  support  will  sew  for  less  than  a 
living  wage.  To  take  another  instance,  a  laundry-manager, 
finding  that  the  general  practice  of  collecting  linen  on  Mondays 
only  obliged  him  to  give  his  ironers  no  work  on  that  day,  and  to 
let  them  work  far  into  the  night  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
offered  a  ten-per-cent,  reduction  to  his  customers,  if  they  would 
send  their  linen  on  different  days.  The  customers  refused. 

IV.  There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  aspect  of  co¬ 
operation,  which  has  been  implied,  but  not  so  far  directly  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  and  that  is  the  co-operation  of  that  section 
of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  reforms  are  needed.  The  aim  of 
all  that  is  done  for  them  is  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  raise 
themselves,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  make  the  attempt. 
Where  this  stimulation  is  not  responded  to,  nothing  can  be  done, 
except  to  prevent  their  harming  others.  These  people  are  persons, 
just  as  we  are  ourselves,  with  a  right  to  their  own  individuality. 
We  cannot  will  for  them  what  they  shall  be  and  do  ;  we  can  only 
try  to  make  it  externally  possible  for  them  to  live  a  higher  life, 
if  they  themselves  will  to  live  it.  “  The  true  and  social  ideal  is  to 
make  possible  for  the  many — nay,  for  all,  or  better  for  each — 
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that  full  and  total  life  of  personality,  which,  to  so  large  an  extent, 
is  even  still  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few.”  ^ 

While  other  agencies  labour  at  improving  the  conditions  of  its 
development,  it  is  to  the  Churches  mainly  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  nurture  of  character  itself.  And 
character  being  the  key  of  the  whole  situation,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  in  one  sense  the  religious  reformer  is  right  in  claiming 
priority  over  other  reformers.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
in  his  investigation  of  the  Life  and  Labour  oj  the  People  of  London 
has  shown,  the  Churches  have  on  the  whole  failed  to  make  any 
general  impression  in  the  ranks  of  the  poverty-stricken.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  try  to  explain  off-hand  the  reason  of  this 
failure.  Yet  in  part  it  may  be  accounted  for.  One  reason  of  it 
is  that  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  tend  to  become  grossly 
materialistic.  The  hardships  they  endure  have  quite  the  opposite 
effect  on  their  nature  to  that  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
voluntary  privations  of  the  ascetic.  The  struggle  for  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  uses  up  all  their  activities  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  their  unsatisfied  physical  wants  fill  up  the  whole  horizon  of 
desire.  Excessive  luxury  and  excessive  involuntary  privation 
aUke  tend  to  starve  out  the  spiritual  faculties.  Therefore  in  order 
to  give  the  appeal  of  religion  a  chance,  other  agencies  must  prepare 
the  way. 

One  other  reason  why  the  Church,  as  such,  has  little  effect  on 
the  lowest  of  the  people  is  that,  in  their  view,  it  is  an  institution 
belonging  to  the  comfortable  classes.  Sympathetic  emissaries 
from  the  Churches,  lay  or  clerical,  are  nearly  always  welcomed,  but 
inside  the  churches — ^let  their  occupants  say  why — the  poorest  of 
the  people  feel  themselves  out  of  place.  The  charity  of  churchgoers 
reaches  them  sometimes,  not  always  for  their  good  ;  the  sympathy 
of  churchgoing  people  in  general  has  not  reached  them  yet. 

To  sum  up,  the  present  outlook  is  hopeful,  because  a  real  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  at  the  causes  of  poverty  and  to  devise  means 
of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  But  the  criticism  of  the  old 
methods,  necessary  as  it  was,  has  laid  us  open  to  a  new  source  of 
inefficiency.  There  is  a  danger  that,  while  extensive  schemes  on 
sounder  sociological  principles  are  being  planned,  the  value  of 
>  James  Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  p.  272. 
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individual  work  should  be  forgotten.  Such  schemes,  given  their 
wisdom  and  practicability,  depend  for  their  success  entirely  on 
the  work  of  individuals.  To  be  able  to  take  a  wide  view  of  the 
field  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  patience  in  dealing  with  sordid 
detail.  In  America,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  article  in  the 
International  Joumcd  of  Ethics,  people  have  of  late  been  somewhat 
carried  away  by  big  schemes,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  due  regard  for 
detail.  America’s  great  need  to-day,  says  the  writer,  “  is  a  new 
respect  for  small  tasks  and  small  beginnings.”  There  have  been 
“  beginnings  of  successful  municipal  reform  movements  in  several 
cities,  but  their  success  has  been  their  ending,  wherever  the  ground 
has  not  been  well  prepared  beforehand  by  the  careful  organization 
of  smaller  social  tasks.” 

Isolated  efforts  have  failed  for  lack  of  co-operation  and  breadth 
of  outlook ;  comprehensive  schemes  are  threatened  with  failure 
because  of  the  want  of  skilled  workers,  and  are  menaced  by  the 
refusal  of  the  public  to  sympathize  in  reforms  which  may  mean 
inconvenience  or  diminution  of  gain  to  themselves.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  real  obstacle  to  reform  is  found  to  be  not  so  much 
social,  or  political,  as  moral.  Self-interest  may  compel  us  as  a 
nation  to  recogm'ze  the  need  for  it,  but  a  higher  principle  must 
impel  us  to  carry  it  through  or  it  will  be  long  delayed. 

Marion  I.  Gray. 
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The  Cost  of  Living. — Professor  Ashley  has  described,  as  fairly  and 
accurately  as  is  possible  ^  in  the  brief  compass  employed,  my  tentative 
prediction  as  to  future  prices  and  my  tentative  remedy.  I  would  like 
merely  to  add  a  few  comments.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  never  attempted  in  my  Purchasing  Power  of  Money  or  elsewhere 
to  give  an  “  inductive  ”  confirmation  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money 
in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Ashley  seems  to  employ  that  phrase. 
It  was  not  implied  in  any  of  my  statistics  that  the  volume  of  deposits 
has  actually  maintained  a  constant  or  stable  ratio  to  the  money  in 
circulation.  On  the  contrary  it  was  shown  that  deposits  subject  to 
check  increased  greatly — ^from  3‘1  times  the  money  in  circulation  in 
the  United  States  in  1896  to  4'8  in  1912. 

I  strongly  dissent,  however,  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  “  equation 
of  exchange  ”  (money  x  its  velocity  +  deposits  x  their  velocity  = 
trade  x  price  level),  when  taken  into  connexion  with  other  known  facts 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  various  elements  contained  in  it,  expresses 
a  mere  useless  identity.  The  “  equation  of  exchange  ”  itself  is,  of 
course,  nothing  but  an  identity  and  does  not  in  the  least  tell  which  of 
the  elements  in  it  are  causes  and  which  are  effects.  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  these  various  elements  will  show,  1  believe,  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  price  level  is  the  effect  of  the  five  other  elements — 
viz.  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  its  velocity  of  circulation, 
the  bank  deposits  subject  to  check,  their  velocity  or  rate  of  turnover, 
and  the  volume  of  trade.  None  of  these  five  elements  are  effects  of 
the  price  level  itself,  except  under  very  unusual  conditions  described 
in  the  Purchasing  Pouter  of  Money. 

As  to  other  causal  relations  between  the  six  elements  in  the  “  equation 
of  exchange,”  it  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  money  tends  to  determine 
the  volume  of  deposits  subject  to  check  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  pro¬ 
gressive  or  secular  change  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  ratio,  for  we 
do  not  live  in  a  stationary  state.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  is  no 
other  causal  relationship  between  the  elements  in  the  “  equation  of 
exchange,”  which  is  of  any  consequence.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any 

*  Economic  Review,  April,  1913,  p.  191. 
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argument  to  prove  the  contrary.  It  follows  that  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  must  expend  its  efEects  for  the  most  part  in  raising 
the  general  level  of  prices.  In  other  words :  Any  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  must  have  an  effect  upon  some  other  element  or 
elements  in  the  equation  :  otherwise,  the  equation  would  be  violated  ; 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  it  could  not  have  any  large  or  permanent 
effect  on  any  other  element  in  the  “  equation  of  exchange  ”  than  the 
price  level.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  justify  these  conclusions 
in  detail,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  sufficiently  justified  in  the  Purchasing 
Power  of  Money  (Chapter  VIII.),  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
the  reader. 

So  far  as  my  plan  for  standardizing  the  dollar  is  concerned,  it  is 
qu’te  true,  as  Professor  Ashley  points  out,  that  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  selecting  a  world  index  number.  I  think,  however,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  changes  in  the  price  level  throughout  the  world  and  generally 
in  the  same  direction,  as  Professor  Ashley  has  stated,  a  world  average 
index  number  would  be  extremely  serviceable.  The  stability  which 
would  result,  although  it  would  not  be  perfect  by  any  means,  would 
be  far  more  nearly  so  than  the  system  which  we  have  at  present.  I 
have  constructed,  as  have  several  other  persons  including  Enibbs  of 
Australia,  world  averages  for  various  index  numbers,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  well  this  world  average  agrees  in  its  movement  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  each  individual  country.  Wide  discrepancies  occur  between 
two  individual  countries,  as  for  instance  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  period  beginning  with  1900,  and  yet  the  world 
average  comes  so  nearly  midway  between  England  and  the  United 
States  that  it  differs  from  either  much  less  than  they  differ  from  each 
other.  Moreover  prior  to  1900  there  was  comparatively  little  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  price  movements  in  the  two  countries.  We  may  go 
further  and  say  that  in  the  future,  as  the  world  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  one  vast  market,  the  price  movements  in  different  countries 
in  trade  relations  with  each  other  will  become  more  and  more  similar. 

I  am  also  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps 
centuries,  before  monetary  units  can  be  “  standardized  ”  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  that  I  have  suggested  or  with  any  other.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  present  world-wide  interest  in  this  subject 
there  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  careful  students  to  come  to  some 
general  agreement  as  to^the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  such  standardi¬ 
zation.  Such  an  agreement,  while  it  must  be  at  first  merely  academic, 
may  afford  a  sound  basis  on  which  future  legislation  may  build. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  that  both  my  prophecy  and  my  plan 
are  tentative,  and  that  I  welcome  suggestions  and  fuller  information, 
in  the  light  of  which  both  may  be  modified.  I  am  much  encouraged. 
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however,  to  believe  that  the  plan  for  standardization  is  essentially  on 
the  right  track  because  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
have  really  carefully  examined  it  have  foimd  no  substantial  flaw  in  it. 

I  was  much  interested  to  find  that  in  the  British  Economic  Journal  for 
1892,  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  formerly  a  member  of  ParUament,  made 
very  much  the  same  suggestion.  In  fact  I  have  been  anticipated  by 
several  other  writers.  Unfortunately  public  opinion  rises  or  falls  without 
much  reference  to  the  innate  virtues  of  such  plans,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  falling  prices  which  he  sought 
to  remedy  suddenly  changed  to  rising  prices  and  the  discusuon  of  the 
subject  was  dropped.  Should  it  occur,  however,  in  the  future,  as  I 
anticipate,  that  the  general  trend  of  prices  will  continue  upward,  there 
must  continue  to  be  an  intense  public  interest  and  a  wide  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  possible  remedies  therefor.  And  if,  after  full  investigation, 
it  turns  out  that  the  rise  in  prices  which  is  going  on  at  present  is  primarily 
due  to  a  superabundance  of  the  media  of  exchange  and  not  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  world’s  supply  of  goods,  then  it  must  necessarily  come 
about  that  a  large  number  of  thinking  people  will  turn  their  attention 
to  plans  for  standardizing  the  dollar,  or  sovereign.  An  international 
conference  on  the  high  cost  of  living  ought  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  opinion  as  to  causes,  prospects  and  remedies.  Unfortunately  the 
bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  such  a  con¬ 
ference  was  not  reached  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  will  now  have  to  await  its  turn  in  the  next  Congress. 

Ibvino  Fisheb. 

The  Town  Planning  Confebence. — The  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  held  an  important 
Conference  of  the  Midland  Local  Authorities  at  the  Birmingham 
Council  House  on  February  27  and  28.  Delegates  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  were  present,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  discuss  the  Town  Planning  schemes  which  Birmingham  has 
undertaken. 

Birmingham  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  Town  Planning, 
and  its  schemes  are  the  first  in  the  country  to  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  This  result  has  not  been  reached  without 
a  great  deal  of  negotiation  with  the  Board,  and  it  was  felt  that  Birming¬ 
ham’s  experience  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  neighbouring  autho¬ 
rities  which  had  Town  Planning  schemes  in  various  stages.  The 
Birmingham  schemes  were  explained  by  Councillor  Neville  Chamberlain 
(Chairman  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee),  and  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Edgbaston,  Harbome  and  Quinton  Sub-Committee,  who  were 
subjected  to  many  interesting  and  intricate  questions. 
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The  movement  towards  Town  Planning  in  Birmingham  received  great 
impetus  from  the  extension  of  the  City  boundaries  in  1911.  A  great 
amount  of  undeveloped  land  was  taken  into  the  City,  and  the  necessity 
for  Town  Planning  became  apparent  if  the  new  portion  were  not 
perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
necessity  for  Town  Planning  in  the  outside  areas  helped  to  make  Greater 
Birmingham  possible.  The  area  of  the  old  City  was  13,477  acres,  while 
the  area  of  the  enlarged  City  is  43,537  acres,  58  per  cent,  of  which  is 
yet  undeveloped.  The  areas  included  in  the  extension  order  were 
Kings  Norton,  Yardley,  Erdington,  Handsworth,  and  Aston.  The 
number  of  persons  to  the  acre  in  the  old  City  was  41*3,  but  in  Kings 
Norton  it  was  only  6’4.  In  Erdington  it  was  7,  and  at  Yardley  7'6. 
This  again  emphasizes  the  nature  of  much  of  the  land  included  in  the 
enlarged  city. 

The  migration  from  the  centre  of  the  City  to  the  outskirts  (common 
to  all  cities)  is  already  strongly  marked  in  Birmingham.  In  June,  1911, 
the  Overseers’  books  showed  7931  void  houses  in  the  old  City  of 
Birmingham,  whilst  in  February,  1912,  the  actual  enumeration  of  the 
void  houses  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  City  showed 
the  number  to  be  397.  This  steady  migration  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  increased  facilities  for  transit,  and  the  Town  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  saw  quite  clearly  that  the  mistakes  of  old  Birmingham  would 
be  repeated  in  the  new  area  unless  some  regulation  of  building  was 
adopted.  Birmingham,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  several 
instructive  private  Town  Planning  schemes  within  its  borders,  and  this 
fact  was  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  opening  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference. 

On  the  west  is  the  suburb  of  Edgbaston,  which  was  exclusively  in 
the  occupation  of  one  owner,  and  which  has  been  planned  with  much 
foresight  as  a  residential  suburb,  so  that  to-day,  in  close  proximity  to 
a  busy  city,  there  exists  a  large  residential  population  living  in  good 
houses  with  ample  gardens  and  open  spaces.  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  district  of  Saltley,  and  for  this  example  of  Town  Planning  the 
City  was  indebted  to  Lord  Norton,  better  known  as  Sir  Charles  Adderley. 
The  Plan  of  Saltley  was  drawn  up  in  1837,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  and  Saltley  is  to-day  a  good 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  exercising  foresight  in  the  building  of  a  town 
and  of  properly  planning  an  area.  Three  modem  examples  also  exist 
at  the  present  time — the  estate  of  the  Boumville  Village,  the  estate 
of  the  Boumville  Tenants,  Ltd.,  and  the  estate  of  the  Harborne 
Tenants,  Ltd. 

The  two  schemes  of  the  City  Coimcil  which  the  Conference  considered 
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were  the  Edgbaston,  Quinton  and  Harbome  scheme  consisting  of 
2320  acres,  and  the  East  Birmingham  scheme  consisting  of  1763  acres. 
These  do  not  exhaust  the  work  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee,  for 
it  has  a  scheme  for  North  Yardley  consisting  of  3164  acres,  and  other 
schemes  in  contemplation.  Neighbouring  authorities  with  schemes 
already  in  hand  include  Sutton  Coldfield  with  6400  acres,  Oldbury  with 
1763  acres,  and  North  Bromsgrove  with  554  acres.  That  is  to  say 
that  in  Birmingham  and  its  district  nearly  16,000  acres  are  at  present 
included  in  Town  Planning  schemes.  The  Edgbaston,  Harbome  and 
Quinton  scheme  is  the  pioneer  scheme,  and  lying  as  it  does  upon  the 
south-west  of  the  City  it  has  been  planned  as  a  residential  suburb. 
The  main  objects  aimed  at  in  this  scheme  were  ; — (o)  The  planning  of 
suitable  roads  both  ring  and  radial.  (6)  The  allocation  of  sites  for 
various  purposes,  (c)  The  provision  of  open  spaces.  With  regard  to 
roads  the  probable  traffic  requirements  of  the  areas  were  considered, 
and  communication  with  the  centre  of  the  City  and  inter-communication 
with  adjoining  districts  was  provided  for.  This  included  provision  for 
means  of  transit,  and  allowance  was  made  where  necessary  that  in  the 
event  of  tramways  being  required  they  could  be  nm  down  the  sides 
of  the  roads  on  sleepers,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  £3000  per  mile. 

The  scheme  provides  that  the  Corporation  shall  make  all  through 
new  roads,  recouping  themselves  from  the  landowners  as  the  frontages 
develop,  and  the  landowner  contributing  the  cost  of  what  a  42  ft.  road 
would  have  been.  It  is  intended  that  the  intervening  areas  shall  be 
planned  by  the  owners,  plans  being  submitted  to  the  Corporation  for 
theb  approval.  The  Corporation  has  the  power  under  the  scheme  to 
modify  the  ordinary  bye-law  requirements,  and  having  provided  for 
the  through  traffic,  they  may  allow  side  roads  to  have  a  much  narrower 
width  of  macadam.  For  the  guidance  of  landowners  sections  of  such 
roads  are  shown  for  various  lengths  of  road.  So  far  no  objections  have 
been  made  by  landowners  to  these  proposals,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
golf  club,  and  there  the  Corporation  has  met  the  situation  as  far  as 
possible  by  undertaking  to  construct  the  macsulam  roadway  without 
kerb  or  channel  footpaths  or  planting  of  trees,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
obstruction  to  golfers  to  a  miiximum. 

With  regard  to  the  allocation  of  sites,  as  this  is  a  residential  area  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  factory  areas,  although  in  the  East 
Birmingham  scheme  very  complete  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
factories. 

The  building  of  shops,  theatres,  churches,  hotels,  etc,  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  ;  but  the  Clause  raising  the  most  diffi¬ 
culty  was  Clause  17  which  limits  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre. 
The  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  houses  which  shall  be  built  is 
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arrived  at  by  fixing  an  average  and  a  maximum.  The  provisions  in 
the  scheme  with  respect  to  this  matter  are  : — 

“  When  a  plan  is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  in 
regard  to  the  erection  of  any  biiilding  or  any  land  included  in  the  area 
which  has  not  been  previously  made  or  included  in  a  land  unit  under 
this  clause,  then,  if  at  that  time  the  owner  of  the  land  does  not  own 
any  other  land  in  the  area  which  is  hot  included  in  a  land  unit,  the 
land  included  in  the  building  plan  shall  constitute  a  land  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  this  clause.” 

“  If  at  that  time  the  owner  of  the  land  owns  other  land  in  the  area 
which  is  not  included  in  a  land  unit,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Corporation  by  the  owner  an  estate  plan  in  duplicate  showing  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  such  owner  in  the  area,  but  not  included  in  a  land  unit ; 
and  the  Corporation  shall  thereupon  determine  whether  the  land  included 
in  the  building  plan  shall  constitute  by  itself  a  land  unit  or  whether  all 
or  any  part  of  the  remaining  land  of  such  owner  shall  at  that  time, 
having  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  land  included  in 
the  building  plan,  be  added  to  the  last-mentioned  land  to  form  a  land 
nnit,  and  shall  show  on  each  copy  of  the  estate  plan  the  land  they 
determine  shall  form  a  land  unit  and  return  one  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
owner.” 

Upon  this  land  unit  an  average  number  of  houses  only  may  be  built ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Edgbaston,  Harbome  and  Quinton  scheme  this 
has  been  fixed  at  12  per  gross  acre,  and  in  no  case  must  there  be  more 
than  a  maximum  of  20  houses  to  the  acre.  This  provision  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  scheme,  and  its  adoption  by  a 
great  corporation  for  its  Town  Planning  schemes  is  little  less  than  a 
revolution. 

The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  crowd  as  many  houses  as  is 
permitted  by  the  bye-laws  on  to  one  acre,  and  the  evil  effects  of  this 
procedure  is  to  be  seen  in  practically  every  town  and  city  in  England. 
A  corporation  in  the  South  is  now  erecting  as  many  as  42  houses 
to  the  acre,  and  it  is  scarcely  yet  recognized  how  great  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  will  result  from  this  limitation  of  12  to  the  gross  acre. 
It  will  mean  more  sunlight  and  air  which  are  so  instrumental  in  warding 
off  disease :  it  will  mean  the  possibility  of  gardens  being  attached  to 
each  house,  and  the  possibility  of  children’s  playgrounds  being  pro¬ 
vided.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  the  higher 
wisdom,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  builder  and  of  the  citizen, 
to  see  that  a  wise  limitation  of  houses  is  efficiently  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  frequently  made  that  the  limitation  of 
houses  to  the  acre  will  affect  rents,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  Town 
Planning  will  not  permit  of  building  houses  to  meet  a  “  sweated  ”  wage, 
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and  it  is  not  intended  that  under  Town  Planning  rents  will  be  reduced. 
The  gross  cost  of  housing  will  be  slightly  raised,  but  the  corresponding 
advantages  will  far  outweigh  this  increased  cost.  For  the  laying  out 
of  an  estate  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  road  development  is  a  most 
important  item.  Indeed,  where  land  is  below  £300  per  acre  the  cost 
of  the  roads  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  building 
plot  on  which  the  houses  stand.  Taking  a  20  acre  plot  at  £150  per 
acre,  and  contrasting  its  development  with  12  and  18  houses  to  the 
acre,  the  following  table  will  hold  good  : — 


Total  number  of  houses  . . 
,,  area  of  toad  in  acres 


Total  cost  of  roads 
Cost  of  land  and  roads  per  gross  acre 
Cost  of  land  and  toads  per  house 
Equivalent  ground  rent  per  annum 
..  ..  week 


12  to  the  acre. 

18  to  the  acre. 

240 

360 

2-3 

3-7 

l8  357 

219 

£3,950  08.0(f. 

..£6,215  5«.0if. 

347  10  0 

..  460  15  3 

28  19  2 

25  11  11 

1  3  2 

10  6 

0  0  5i 

..  0  0  4} 

With  regard  to  open  spaces  these  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
types  : — (1)  Parks  and  ornamental  gardens  ;  (2)  Playgrounds  for  small 
children,  which  may  be  planned  upon  back  land,  and  may  be  made 
accessible  without  crossing  the  roads  ;  (3)  Playing  fields  for  organized 
games,  such  as  football  and  cricket ;  (4)  Allotments. 

Many  other  matters  have  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
scheme,  but  experience  alone  will  tell  how  far  it  will  need  further 
amendment. 

The  Conference  also  discussed  the  question  of  simplification  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  At  the  present  time  the  Local  Government  Board  require 
seven  personal  notices  to  be  served  upon  owners,  lessees  and  occupiers ; 
eight  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the  daily  press ;  two  meetings 
of  persons  interested ;  two  Local  Government  Board  Inquiries ;  and 
two  Statutory  Declarations.  There  is  also  a  long  delay  after  the 
Council  decide  on  an  area  to  be  Town  Planned,  and  before  the  Council 
may  pass  a  resolution  to  apply  for  leave  to  make  a  scheme.  The 
minimum  time  is  two  months,  during  one  month  of  which  Map  No.  1 
showing  the  outline  of  the  area  is  deposited.  Originally,  the  intention 
was  that  notices  should  be  served  to  all  tenants  and  occupiers  of  every 
kind,  but  this  was  found  to  entail  such  enormous  labour,  with  no 
practical  result,  that  the  Board  have  dispensed  with  some  of  these 
requirements,  and  do  not  require  any  one  who  has  less  than  a  quarterly 
tenancy  to  be  notified. 

The  proposab  discussed  by  the  Conference  were  that  only  two  notices 
need  be  served.  The  first  giving  notice  that  the  proposed  scheme  has 
been  prepared  and  stating  the  date  by  which  objections  must  be  made 
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to  the  Council,  and  the  second  giving  notice  of  the  scheme  as  approved, 
with  the  consequences  set  out  in  the  proviso  in  Section  54  (4)  of  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
notices  by  advertisement  should  be  reduced  to  two. 

The  first  Lord  Mayor’s  meeting  is  felt  to  be  quite  useless,  as  people 
are  called  together  and  there  is  no  business  for  them  to  discuss  beyond 
a  general  explanation  of  Town  Planning.  At  this  meeting  the  outline 
of  the  area  is  all  that  can  be  shown,  as  the  Local  Authority  have  not 
prepared  by  that  time  the  suggestions  for  roads,  or  factories,  and  other 
sites.  Naturally  landowners  will  not  make  their  suggestions  as  to  the 
development  of  the  land  at  a  public  meeting,  and  no  business  of  any 
value  is  transacted.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  a  meeting  be  held 
after  the  receipt  of  objections  to  the  scheme  so  that  they  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  though  generally  it  is  better  to  meet  landowners  privately  and 
discuss  schemes  and  their  objections  in  this  way. 

It  was  suggested  that  only  one  Inquiry  is  necessary,  and  in  fact  only 
one  is  demanded  by  the  Act,  and  that  this  should  be  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  approval  of  the  scheme,  but  that  the  Inquiry  should  not 
be  necessary  if  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  between  the  Coimcil  and 
the  owners. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  some  of  the  maps  should  be  dispensed 
with.  Seven  are  now  required  and  in  some  cases  nine.  These  entail 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  preparation,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  well 
be  reduced  to  two  or  at  most  three. 

Altogether  the  Procedure  Regiilations  are  at  present  lengthy  and 
expensive,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  easily  shortened  and 
simplified  without  any  one  who  is  affected  being  injured.  Matters  of 
procedure  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board, 
and  no  doubt  some  amendments  will  shortly  be  made. 

At  any  rate  the  movement  for  Town  Planning  is  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Midlands,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  advantages 
are  such  that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  can  be 
successfully  met. 

George  Cadbury,  Junr. 


The  New  Peasantry  in  Russia. — Throughout  the  world  the  “  rural 
problem”  appears  to  have  become  an  obsession,  felt  to  be  urgent, 
realized  as  calling  for  solution  as  a  national  duty.  We  ourselves  are, 
at  home,  busy  over  our  “  small  holdings,”  with  a  larger  “  land  question  ” 
looming  in  the  near  future,  while  in  India  by  means  of  co-operative 
credit  and  various  Alienation  Acts  we  are  labouring  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  owning  and  cultivating  rayat.  Germany  has  been 
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successfully  pegging  away  at  land  settlement  for  thirty  years.  France 
has  opened  the  national  purse  freely  and  created  the  inalienable  and 
indivisible  bien  de  famiUe — an  imitation  of  the  American  “  home¬ 
stead.”  Italy  has  its  affittanze,  and  even  Spain  has  laid  itself  out  for 
“  home  colonization.”  And  the  United  States — ^not  to  carry  the 
enumeration  further — ^are  at  the  present  moment  all  astir  with 
schemes  and  inquiries  aiming  at  the  satisfactory  solution  of  what 
in  his  illuminating  book  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  called  “  the  rural  life 
problem.” 

Among  all  these  various  national  efforts,  more  or  less  crowned  with 
success,  perhaps  greatest  interest  attaches  at  the  present  time  to  the 
striking  metamorphosis  of  rural  life  now  in  progress  in  Russia.  The 
authorities  have  thrown  themselves  into  this  work  with  so  abundant 
and,  if  late,  so  judiciously  expended  vigour  that,  as  a  writer  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Preussische  Jo^rhucAer  has  pointed  out,  they  have, 
within  the  past  four  years  alone,  succeeded  in  “  settling  ”  no  less  than 
25,000,000  acres  with  a  freehold  peasantry.  Interest  in  this  work 
should  be  greatest  because  in  the  giant  territory  coming  into  account 
the  task  is  truly  stupendous ;  because,  moreover,  in  its  accomplishment 
there  has  been  much  leeway  to  make  up ;  and,  lastly — ^it  should  be 
interesting,  more  specificaUy  for  ourselves — because  the  progress  of 
the  work  has  yielded  rich  experience  as  to  wrong  ways  and  right,  which 
has  ended  in  placing  Russian  land  settlement  in  rather  glaring  contrast 
with  our  own.  Like  Chlodewech — ^to  adopt  Freeman’s  favourite 
spelling — ^the  Russians  have  been  led  to  “  bum  what  they  had  wor¬ 
shipped,”  and  what  we  still  worship,  and  “  to  worship  what  they  had 
previously  burnt.”  They  began  with  collective  property  as  their 
ideal,  and  made  a  special  point  of  retaining  it.  We,  with  our  determined 
insistence  upon  tenant-holdings  only,  and  collective  ownership  by  the 
County,  are  deliberately  working  up  to  that  same  aim.  Yielding 
perforce  to  necessity — and  only  inch  by  inch,  as  necessity,  progressively 
but  inexorably,  compelled  them — the  Russians  have  ended  by  totally 
abandoning  that  principle,  and  are  now  actually  aiming  at  all  but  full 
and  free  individual  ownership,  such  as  Arthur  Young  loved.  And 
every  step  taken  in  this  direction  has  led  to  more  pronounced 
success. 

There  is  more  to  distinguish  our  method  of  proceeding  rather  strik¬ 
ingly  from  the  Russian.  Russia’s  serfs,  so  it  may  be  admitted, 
needed  guidance  and  education  —  particularly  technical  educa¬ 
tion — more  urgently  than  our  own  rural  population.  But  they 
got  it.  On  this  indispensable  condition  of  progress — the  only  one, 
under  our  present  aspect,  upon  which  Governments  may  legitimately 
lavish  public  money  without  stint — they  have  expended  cash  and 
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labour  freely.  And  we  see  the  result  in  improved  agriculture.  The 
State-paid  “  commissions  of  organization  ”  appear  to  have  worked 
wonders.  Every  moujik,  so  it  may  be  said,  has  both  money  for 
acquiring  a  holding  and  guidance  for  its  cultivation  placed  within  his 
easy  reach. 

In  the  last  place,  Russia  wisely — following  in  the  footsteps  of  Prussia 
-did  not  commit  the  task  of  creating  peasant  holdings  to  local  bodies, 
formed  for  totally  different  purposes  and,  to  say  the  least,  affording  in 
their  constitution  no  guarantee  whatever  for  a  desire  to  push  this 
particular  work — ^like  our  County  Councils — but  to  a  central  body 
created  for  this  very  task,  and  therefore  certain  to  be  animated  by 
a  vivid  zeal,  for  its  own  credit,  to  render  its  work  fruitful.  The  Russian 
“Peasants’  Bank” — like  the  Prussian  Generalkommissionen  which, 
together  with  the  Prussian  Bentenbank,  have  served  as  its  model — 
consults  local  authorities.  But  it  acts  on  ito  own  authority.  Its 
precise  object  is,  out  of  its  rich  endowment  by  the  State,  to  advance 
money  for  the  purchase  either  of  entire  new  holdings,'or  else  of  additional 
land  to  enlarge  holdings,  to  eligible  settlers — the  money  to  be  repaid 
by  terminable  rent-charge  within  fifty-five  years  or  less.  However,  in 
addition,  it  is  charged  with  buying  up  suitable  land  on  its  own  account 
and  reselling  it  in  small  holdings.  And  it  does  this  with,  of  course, 
anything  but  the  stinting  hand  of  some  of  our  County  Councils.  Its 
resources,  and  also  its  enterprise,  being  great,  and  its  officers  trained  to 
this  special  work,  it  has  no  need  to  calculate  over  narrowly,  refusing 
—as  has  happened  here — people  who  apply  for  twenty  acres  unless 
they  will  take  eighty. 

Abuse  in  the  employment  of  freehold  is  carefully  guarded  against  by 
precautionary  enactments,  which  forbid  mortgaging  to  anybody  except 
the  Peasants’  Bank,  so  as  to  save  the  peasant  from  his  own  improvidence ; 
and  which  also  forbid  sale  except  to  some  other  peasant,  willing  and 
able  to  cultivate  the  land ;  and  which,  in  the  last  place,  also  forbid 
additions  to  any  holding  beyond  a  fixed  maximum  area,  which  leaves  it 
a  peasant  holding  still.  ^  there  can  be  no  over-mortgaging,  no 
estrangement  of  the  holding  from  its  purpose,  no  degeneration  into 
oppressive  capitalism. 

The  interesting  tale  of  the  progress  effected — which  is  stiff  far  from 
being  brought  to  its  end — ^has  been  told  more  than  once  by  authorita¬ 
tive  writers,  such  as  M.  Apostol.  However,  these  men’s  narratives  are 
almost  too  fuff  to  give  the  reader  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject 
a  very  clear  idea  of  what  has  been  done.  The  changes  and  new  depar¬ 
tures  have  been  too  many  not  to  puzzle  new  students  by  their  intricacies 
and  turnings  when  minutely  described.  One  may  therefore  be  grateful 
to  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  for  having  compiled  a 
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very  brief  and  succinct  account  ^  of  the  movement  which  condenses  into 
27  octavo  pages  what  is  elsewhere  told  in  fairly  bulky  volumes,  and 
gives  a  remarkably  clear  exposition  of  the  whole  process,  without 
missing  or  obscuring  any  main  point.  One  may  be  grateful  all  the 
more  that  this  useful  pamphlet  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Henby  W.  Wolpp. 

Agricultukal  Credit  and  Co-operation  in  Germany. — The 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
for  this  important  inquiry  *  the  services  of  so  competent  and  remarkably 
painstaking  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Cahill,  one  of  whose  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  great  familiarity  with  the  German  language.  Mr.  Cahill,  it  is 
true,  does  not  appear  to  have  quite  fully  mastered  the  inwardness  ”  of 
Co-operation,  as  an  ethical,  educating  and  elevating  principle,  binding 
men  together  in  a  common  interest  and  teaching  them  to  act  together, 
in  some  particular  way,  in  more  or  less  all  of  their  several  callings. 
It  is  such  underlying  principle  which  dictates,  under  various  systems, 
various  methods.  But  he  describes  the  methods  adopted — a  knowledge 
of  which  is  all  important  for  our  agriculturists  and  their  official  or 
volunteer  leaders,  setting  their  hand  to  the  same  task — with  a  degree 
of  minuteness  and  accuracy  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  And 
that  is  probably  what  the  Board  of  Agriculture  required  from  him. 
And  he  has  not  been  content  to  take  things  at  second  hand.  He  has 
travelled  about  and  seen  them  for  himself  and  inquired  into  them  so 
as  to  leave  no  detsdl  doubtful.  And  what  he  has  seen  and  ascertained 
he  describes  in  a  clear  and  lucid  way  which  gains  by  judicious  and 
systematic  arrangement.  His  Report  wants  to  be  studied — read, 
marked,  learnt  and  inwardly  digested — by  every  one  interested  in 
agriculture. 

The  largest  portion  of  his  space  is,  as  a  matter  almost  of  course, 
assigned  to  agricultural  credit — which  is  the  form  of  co-operation  in 
agriculture  upon  the  acclimatisation  of  which  in  this  country  our 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  ordered  the  inquiry,  is  at  present  keenest. 
It  is  on  this  groimd  that  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  are  likely  to 
regret  the  comparative  neglect  of  principle.  However,  it  is  altogether 
doubtful  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  desired  to  have  things  otherwise. 
The  peculiar  methods  of  Raiffeisenism — which  have  now  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  all  the  world  over — are  called  for  by  its  aim  of  benefiting  the 

*  La  Rejorme  Agraire  en  Rusaie.  Accession  des  Paysans  Russes  k  la  Propri^ 
Priv^e ;  la  Banque  Impdriale  Fonci^re  des  Paysans.  Publication  de  la  Chambre 

Ide  Commeice  Busse  de  Paris,  27,  Rue  Tronohet. 

*  Report  on  an  Enquiry  into  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agricultural  Co-operation 
in  Germany.  By  J.  B.  Cahill.  [Cd.  6620.  xxxvi,  528  pp.  6«.] 
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humbler  classes  and  efEecting  a  solution  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
“  rural  life  problem.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Schulze  Delitzsch  system 
has  done  a  good  deal  more  for  agriculture  than  one  would  guess  from 
the  pages  of  this  Report.  Such  banks  as  thos^of  Insterburg,  Lorrach, 
Gerabronn  or  Ootha  fully  deserved  a  place  by  the  side  of  much  less 
important  societies  of  other  systems.  J 

German  mortgage  credit  is  now  a  rather  favourite  subject  of  study 
m  this  country,  although  it  does  not  promise  to  assist  us  much  in  dealing 
with  our  own  form  of  the  same  problem.  Mr.  Cahill  describes  it  fully. 
But  one  would  have  liked  to  see  a  little  more  notice  taken  of  the  purely 
co-operative  LandmrtschafUicher  Kreditverein  im  Konigreich  Sachsen,  by 
the  side  of  the  more  or  less  official  institutions. 

There  is  much  to  say  on  other  forms  of  co-operation  in  the  service  of 
agriculture,  such  as  dairying,  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  including  com,  and  eggs  and  poultry,  also  breeding,  the 
supply  of  machinery  and  of  electric  power,  common  pasturing  and — ' 
last,  not  least — insurance.  Mr.  Cahill’s  account  of  all  these  things 
may  be  accepted  as  strictly  trustworthy. 

One  very  valuable  feature  in  his  Report  consists  of  the  very  accurate 
description  of  specimen  institutions,  supplying  object  lessons,  more 
particularly  co-operative  banks,  and  the  several  appendices  giving 
textually,  in  well-considered  translations,  the  various  laws  governing 
the  matter,  model  rules — which  one  is  sorry  to  see  described  as  ”  articles 
of  association,”  as  if  the  "  society  ”  was  a  “  joint  stock  company  ” — 
directions  for  that  “  revision,”  consisting  both  of  “  audit  ”  and  of 
”  inspection,”  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  German  success  in 
agricultural  co-operation,  and  similar  matters.  There  is  also  a  very 
useful  index. 

Mr.  Cahill  deals  very  tactfully  with  the  vexed  question  of  State 
mterference.  State  help  no  doubt  has  some  valuable  financial  assistance 
given  standing  to  its  credit.  But  its  debit  account  for  cormpting 
principle  seems  the  heavier ;  and  it  has  been  added  to  even  since  Mr. 
Cahill  wrote  by  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  ”  Imperial 
Union,”  which  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  Union  once  relying 
upon  State  help  to  liberate  itself  from  bondage.  In  this  matter  a  State 
bank  is  as  dangerous  as  the  greediest  gombeener  or  sowcar. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

The  Co-operative  Congress. — To  a  considerable  extent  Mr.  James 
Beans’  presidential  address  at  the  Aberdeen  Co-operative  Congress  was 
typical  of  all  the  proceedings.  There  was  an  absence  of  any  particular 
feature  in  either.  Mr.  Deans  is  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the 
movement,  and  capable  of  much  more  than  he  gave  to  the  delegates, 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  3.  z 
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His  address  contained  many  good  things,  but  he  always  seemed  to  have 
in  view  some  section  of  his  audience.  It  was  a  reflection  rather  than 
an  inspiration.  Much  good  advice  was  given  to  the  societies  about 
credit,  dividends,  the  treatment  of  employees,  and  such  like  matters. 
Once  Mr.  Deans  got  near  the  danger  zone.  He  suggested  that  there 
should  be  production  for  the  open  market — a  deadly  heresy  in  the  eyes 
of  co-operative  officialism.  But  he  avoided  any  fear  of  pains  and 
penalties  by  confining  his  suggestion  to  trade  union  efiort  that  is  to  be. 
If,  however,  it  is  a  good  one — and  it  is — why  not  approve  of  the  co¬ 
partnership  societies  carrying  it  out  on  a  larger  scale  1 

Though  there  is  something  being  done  by  the  stores  and  the  C.W.S., 
the  C!ongress  rarely  seems  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  concerning  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  problem.  No  lead  was  again  given,  though  a 
man  like  Mr.  Duncan  M'Innes  possesses  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 
As  it  was,  but  scanty  attention  was  given  to  this  all-important  question, 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  was  a  prominent  co-partnership  official  to 
whom  was  left  that  little. 

Credit  seems  to  have  got  a  permanent  hold  of  the  societies.  The 
discharge  of  the  special  Committee  rather  looks  as  if  the  idea  of  ridding 
the  movement  of  it  had  been  abandoned,  though  it  was  contended 
that  the  sectional  boards  could  deal  as  effectively  with  what  is  still 
considered,  in  theory  at  least,  to  be  an  evil.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
there  was  owing  to  the  distributive  societies  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1,195,591.  This  represents  a  long  departure  from  the  practice  of  the 
early  co-operators.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  just  given  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  debt  in  the 
usual  sense  of  this  term. 

The  Congress  kept  close  to  its  best  traditions  when  it  refused  to 
escape  from  its  own  obligations  to  recognize  a  minimum  standard  by 
calling  upon  Parliament  to  deal  with  this  question.  It  was  significant 
that  the  motion  for  State  action  was  brought  forward  by  the  same 
society  which  figured  prominently  in  the  attack  on  the  proposal  to 
enter  politics — an  inconsistency  which  suggested  evasive  tactics.  The 
delegates  wisely  separated  co-operative  minima  and  those  which  the 
Trade  Boards  Act  exists  to  deal  with.  They  had  a  higher  conception  of 
their  duty  than  to  be  satisfied  with  conditions  one  remove  from  sweating. 

Of  the  report  on  the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities,  or  of  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any 
enUghtenment  came  from  either ;  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
instruct  the  Committee  to  continue  the  inquiry,  which  was  done.  After 
all,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  body  as  this  could  succeed 
in  tracing  all  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  prices  when  there  is  so  much 
division  of  opinion  amongst  experts. 
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By  1,358  votes  to  58U,  the  (Jongress  carried  an  amendment  declanug 
emphatically  for  “  the  neutrality  of  the  movement  in  respect  of  party 
poUtics.”  The  size  of  the  majority  came  as  a  surprise  to  both  sides, 
though  the  actual  issue  was  never  in  doubt.  What  makes  this  vote  more 
decisive  is  the  modest  character  of  the  resolution  which  was  defeated. 
It  only  asked  for  “  closer  union  between  the  forces  of  organized  labour 
and  the  co-operative  movement.”  As  there  stated,  the  opponents  had 
no  objection  to  it.  The  supporters  of  it  made  the  most  of  the  fact  that 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  Labour  Party,  though  some  of  them 
were  inconveniently  candid  in  avowing  that  as  their  goal.  Had  the 
proposal  been  one  for  official  connection  with  the  Labour  Party  the 
defeat  would  have  been  much  heavier.  The  meaning  of  the  vote  is 
clear.  Under  no  conditions,  not  even  the  best,  would  the  delegates 
enter  the  domain  of  party  politics,  not  even  if  they  are  of  the  labour 
brand.  They  are  determined  as  a  movement  to  remain  free  from  all 
party  ties  ;  to  be  in  a  position  to  approach  all  parties  as  an  independent 
body  of  working-class  producers  and  traders.  No  animus  was  shown  to 
the  Labour  Party;  but  they  could  not  join  them,  any  more  than  they  could 
the  Liberal  or  the  Tory  Parties,  and  fot  the  same  reason — that  all  of  them 
are  political  combinations.  This  standing  aloof  from  political  parties 
need  not  in  the  least  prevent  closer  association  with  trade  unions  in 
objects  common  to  both,  and  they  are  many.  There  is  a  wide  sphere 
of  fruitful  activity  left  to  them,  but  the  Aberdeen  Congress  has  again 
set  up  plainly-marked  boundaries  to  it.  It  is  not  all  political  action 
which  is  outside  them,  but  only  such  as  involves  union  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  political  party.  It  is  a  true  instinct  which  year  after  year 
preserves  the  neutrality  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  way. 

Co-partnership  had  a  short  innings.  It  was  presented  in  an  able 
paper  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  its  leaders,  who  administered  the  dose 
in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible,  but  even  then  it  proved  too  much 
for  the  C.W.S.  directors  who  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  whilst 
the  paper  was  being  read.  The  discussion  was  poor,  and  the  resolution 
which  was  passed  was  a  long  way  short  of  what  we  of  the  co-partnership 
school  desired.  Still,  it  recognized  this  method  as  within  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  sphere,  which  is  more  than  is  often  done  in  practice  by  the  C.W.S. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  was  bold  enough  to  find  a  legitimate  place'  for 
competition,  and  this  in  itself  was  an  education  for  those  who  regard 
It  as  a  deadly  co-operative  sin  for  the  buyer  at  a  store  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  choice  between  an  article  produced  by  a  co-partnership 
society  and  the  C.W.S.  Unfortunately,  there  were  not  many  indications 
that  dislike  of  co-operative  monopoly  in  any  form  was  very  widespread 
in  the  Congress. 
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Current  Economic  Periodicals. — The  Economic  Journal  for  June 
has  an  article  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  on  “  Comparative  Economic 
History  and  the  English  Landlord.”  Explaining  the  international 
character  of  the  land  tenure  problem,  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  will 
not  be  content  with  a  general  communal  system  of  landowning,  and 
that  “  England  owes  its  present  land  system,  with  all  its  merits  and 
demerits,  to  the  operation  on  the  upper  classes  of  the  ordinary  motives 
of  self-interest.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  writes  on  “  Dumping  and  the  Tin¬ 
plate  Industry,”  Mr.  J.  C.  Stamp  on  “  Incidence  of  Increment 
Duties,”  and  Prof.  Edgeworth  has  the  fourth  of  his  “  Contributions  to 
the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates,”  in  which  Prof.  Pigou’s  theories  receive 
special  attention. 

The  chief  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis¬ 
tical  Society  deals  with  the  sickness  and  mortality  data  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Snow.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of 
“  The  Extent  of  Elconomic  Moral  Failure  among  Certain  Types  of  Regulai 
Workers,”  by  D.  C.  Jones. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  April,  there  is  an  article  on 
“  Divorce  ”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Y.  White,  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin,  written  in  view  of,  and  strongly  condemning,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  majority  report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes. 

The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  April  contfuns  an  article  on  “  The 
Ethics  of  Insurance,”  by  the  Rev.  D.  Barry.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  “  in  the  absence  of  working  agreements  or  other  monopolistic 
device,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  ordinary  rate  charged 
for  effecting  insurance  is  a  reasonable  one.”  There  is  also  an  article 
on  ‘‘  Land  Reform  ”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kelleher. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  April,  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson  discusses  the 
question,  “  How  is  Wealth  to  be  Valued  ?  ” ;  and  as  the  seventh 
article  of  the  series  on  “  Social  Service,”  Captain  W.  Cecil  Price  gives 
a  clear  account  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  “  The  Boy  Scout 
Movement.” 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Socialist  Review  contain  articles  on  ”  The 
Financial  Aspect  of  Divorce,”  by  R.  C.  F.  Woods,  and  “  The  Standard 
of  Comfort,”  by  J.  W.  S.  Davidson  (March) ;  “  France  and  Germany : 
Proposed  Reconciliation,”  by  Jean  Jaur^  and  Gustave  Herv6  (April) ; 
and  “  The  English  Village  of  To-day,”  by  C.  E.  Vulliamy  (May),  in 
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which  the  squire,  rural  politics,  the  clergy,  the  village  shopkeeper  and 
the  local  press  are  all  ruthlessly  condemned. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  April  is  a  special  education  number,  devoted 
to  a  report  of  the  Eugenics  Education  Conference. 

The  Child  for  April  has  articles  on  “  Ambidexterity,”  by  Dr.  H. 
Macnaughton-Jones,  and  “  The  Training  of  Boys  and  Girls  for  Social 
Service,”  by  Elizabeth  Grierson. 

Progress  for  April  has  contributions  on  “  Catholicism  and  Social 
Reform,”  by  George  Milligam,  and  two  on  rural  housing  by  Hugh 
Aronson  and  E.  G.  Stevenson. 

The  two  chief  articles  in  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  for  April 
deal  with  ”  Psychotherapy  and  the  Inebriate,”  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller, 
and  “  Alcohol  in  Relation  to  the  Home,”  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramwell 
Booth. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  May  begins  with  an  excellent 
criticism  of  Prof.  Irving  Fisher’s  “  Plan  for  a  Compensated  Dollar,”  by 
Prof.  Taussig,  who  is  always  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  fundamental 
theories  of  money.  He  grants  the  soundness  of  the  scheme,  but 
questions  its  necessity  and  the  probability  of  its  being  allowed  to  work. 
Prof.  Willard  Fisher  gives  an  account  of  a  curious  “  Tabular  Standard 
in  Massachusetts,”  which  lasted  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Other  articles  are  “  The  Dominance  of  the  National  Union 
m  American  Labour  Organization,”  “  Tenancy  in  the  Southern  States,” 
and  “  The  Economic  Possibilities  of  Conservation.”  Among  the  Notes 
we  find  “  The  Proposed  Increment  Tax  for  New  York,”  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  that  city  coming  into  possession 
of  a  system  of  taxing  increment  far  superior  to  the  German  plan  of 
which  the  British  is  an  awkward  adaptation.  The  New  York  idea 
is  simply  to  impose  an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital-value 
of  the  unearned  increment,  which  is  taken  to  be  simply  the  gross  incre¬ 
ment  less  expenditure  on  ”  improvements.” 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  March,  there  are  five  articles 
dealing  with  business  administration  and  commercial  education.  The 
April  number  has  a  long  article  on  the  “  Problem  of  Unemployment,” 
by  I.  M.  Rubinow,  who  considers  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
“compulsory,  subsidized  unemployment  insurance.”  Other  contri¬ 
butions  are :  “  A  Legislative  Curb  on  the  Judiciary,”  “  The  Growth 
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and  Distribution  of  Canadian  Population,”  “  Valuation  of  Railroads 
in  the  State  of  Washington,”  and  “Economic  crises.”  In  the  May 
number  there  are  three  articles  on  “  Scientific  Management,”  and  Mr. 
Rubinow  continues  his  discussion  of  “  Subsidized  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance.” 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  March  consists  of  twenty-siz  papers  on  “  Prison  Labour,”  dealing 
in  turn  with  the  Trend  of  Reform,  the  Grovemors’  Problem,  the  Problem 
of  Administration,  Directing  the  Labour  of  Convicts,  the  Attitude  of 
Organized  Labour,  and  the  Burden  of  Crime.  The  May  number  is 
devoted  to  County  Government.  Part  1.  consists  of  six  papers  on 
“  Types  of  County  Government  ”  ;  Part  II.  has  eleven  contributions  on 
“  Typical  Problems  in  County  Government  ” ;  and  Part  III.  seven 
articles  on  “  Plans  for  the  Reorganization  of  County  Government.” 
Altogether  there  are  nearly  300  pages  by  the  best  authorities  on  every 
phase  of  coimty  government  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  March  has  a  paper  by  C.  A. 
Conant  on  “  La  Revision  des  Tarifs  en  Amerique.”  Other  articles 
deal  with  “  La  Hausse  du  Tauz  de  ITnteret  et  la  Hausse  des  Prix,”  and 
“  LTndustrie  Avicole  en  France.”  Gand  receives  special  attention  in 
the  April  number,  Robert  Delmotte  writing  on  “  LTndustrie  Horticole,” 
and  Ch.  Christophe  et  M.  de  Beer  on  “  Le  Port.”  Max  L.  Gerard  writes 
on  “  L’Exportation  des  Capitaux  Beiges,”  Chevalier  Henri  de  Wittek 
on  “  Les  Maximes  Fondamentales  du  Regime  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de 
I’Etat,”  and  M.  Beaufreton  on  agricultural  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  March  issue  of  Le  Mouvement  Sodale  describes  “  La  Sooiologie 
de  Luther,”  and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  “  Les 
Syndicate  d’Instituteurs.”  J.  Hochin  writes  in  the  April  number  on 
the  legal  powers  of  Trade  Unions,  and  there  is  also  a  review  of  three 
books  on  the  protection  of  labour  against  fraud  and  oppression. 

The  salaries  of  small  Government  officials,  and  the  need  for  free  loan 
funds  for  small  tradesmen  and  artisans,  are  discussed  in  La  Reforme 
Sodale  for  March.  The  doctrine  of  St.  Simon  is  described  by  H.  Clement 
in  the  April  number,  and  there  is  a  curious  account  of  various  social 
ideals  in  France. 


The  grave  problem  presented  by  the  rapidly  decreadng  birth-rate  in 
Belgium  is  discussed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Revue  Sodale  Catholique. 
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M.  Fanno  writes  in  the  Qiomale  degli  Economisti  for  March  on  La 
Teoria  del  Mercato  Monetario,”  and  G.  Mortara  sketches  the  history  of 
Messina  since  the  earthquake.  There  is  also  a  statistical  article  on 
unemployment  by  G.  Montemartini.  The  theory  of  utility,  variations 
of  discount,  and  aspects  of  agrarian  economy  are  among  the  topics 
considered  in  the  April  number. 

Irving  Fisher’s  scheme  for  “  standardizing  the  dollar  ”  meets  with 
some  criticism  from  David  Davidson  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Ekonomisk 
Tidskrift,  and  from  Enut  Wicksell  in  the  April  number.  This  also 
contains  an  article  on  the  problem  of  over-capitalization. 

The  April  number  of  the  Nalionaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift  has  articles 
on  Compulsory  Arbitration,  the  Danish  Life-insurance  Companies,  the 
new  scheme  for  Old  Age  Insurance  in  Sweden,  and  the  effect  of  the  decline 
in  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate. 

We  welcome  the  first  number  of  the  Ekonomiska  Samjundets  Tidskrift 
published  by  the  Economic  Society  in  Helsingfors.  The  chief  articles 
deal  with  the  Economic  Situation,  by  G.  L.  Zetterman,  a  Housing  Policy 
for  Finland,  by  Otto  Bruun,  and  State  assistance  for  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  France  by  means  of  credit  banks,  by  the  Editor,  Rolf  Thesleff. 


LEGISLATION,  PAKLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  Slaiigtical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire,  1897  to  1911  (Cd.  6622, 
288  pp.,  1«.  Zd.),  is  a  storehouse  of  statistical  information  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : — Area  and  Population,  Trade,  Shipping,  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Consumption  of  Staple  Articles  within  the  British  Empire. 
The  population  of  the  whole  Empire  according  to  the  1911  census  was 
417,148,(XX).  This  prodigious  family  inhabits  a  total  area  of  11,345,000 
square  miles,  giving  a  population  per  square  mile  of  36*8.  Of  this  the 
United  Kingdom  constitutes  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles,  supporting 
a  population  of  over  45  millions.  The  great  overseas  dominions  have 
made  enormous  strides  in  recent  years  and  are  welcoming  the  greatly 
increased  emigration  from  Great  Britain.  But  even  to-day,  leaving 
India  out  of  account,  all  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  taken  to¬ 
gether  have  only  six  people  to  each  square  mile.  The  year  1911  was 
a  prosperous  year  for  trade  generally  throughout  the  Empire.  Great 
Britain  continues  to  increase  her  annual  output  of  coal  and  iron,  whilst 
she  can  barely  keep  up  her  crop  of  wheat.  She  is  thus  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  India  and  Canada  for  wheat ;  and  if  it  was 
not  for  our  healthy  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  we  should  have 
to  consider  seriously  whether  England’s  “  premier  ”  industry  was  after 
all  justifying  such  a  designation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  agricultural 
advantages  of  other  British  lands  are  attracting  capital  as  well  as 
helping  to  drain  the  English  countryside  of  its  labour. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  question  of  Night 
Emphymert  for  Young  Males  in  Factories  and  Workshops  (Cd.  6503, 
18  pp.,  2^.)  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  general  question. 
The  Committee  regret  the  absence  of  adequate  data  upon  the  subject. 
“  The  general  purport  of  the  evidence  given  before  us  by  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Factories,”  they  remark,  “  was  that  they  had  not  observed  that 
night  work  had  any  harmful  effect  on  the  health  of  the  boys,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  noticeable  harmful  effect  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  made  any  special  study  of  the  subject.” 

Sir  G.  R.  Askwith  has  won  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the  efficiency 
and  shrewdness  with  which  he  fulfils  his  public  duties.  This  is  evident 
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in  the  Report  which  he  has  produced  on  The  Industrial  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  of  Canada,  1907  (Cd.  6603,  33  pp.,  3Jd.).  Tlie  Board  of 
Trade  dispatched  their  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner  to  Canada  last 
year  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  this  Act,  which  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “  Lemieux  Act.”  The  main  feature  of  the  Act,  which  was 
confined  to  industrial  disputes  on  railways,  was  the  power  given  to 
the  Qovemment,  in  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  which  might 
lead  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out,  to  refer  such  difference  to  a  Committee 
of  Conciliation,  and  subsequently,  failing  a  settlement  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  a  Board  of  Arbitrators.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  was  shown  to  the  Act  by  the  Railway  Unions, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  their  most  effective  weapon 
for  securing  their  rights.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  it  does  restrict 
the  strike  method.  But  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have 
been  limited  to  the  railways  shows  that  the  chief  object  was  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  rather  than  the  company,  the  smooth  working  of  the 
railways  being  essential  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  the  principle  might  be  extended  to  other  spheres  of 
industry.  Sir  George  Askwith  deprecates  the  sudden  cessation  of  work 
in  any  trade.  “  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  claim  to  cease 
work  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  acted  upon,  would  make  business  impos¬ 
sible,  and  in  a  civilized  community  business  must  be  made  possible ; 
it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  for  a  community  to  say  both  to  em¬ 
ployers  and  workmen  :  If  you  desire  to  engage  in  this  or  that  business 
under  the  protection  of  our  laws  you  can  only  do  so  under  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  that,  before  bringing  about  a  cessation  of 
work  which  may  seriously'  jeopardize  the  public  well-being,  certain 
notice  must  be  given.”  The  Trade  Unions  in  Canada  also  raised  another 
objection — viz.  the  unnecessary  (as  they  put  it)  delay  by  the  Boards 
in  arriving  at  a  decision.  But  surely  that  and  any  other  objections 
could  be  easily  adjusted  if  a  competent  body  of  men  were  appointed 
and  proper  arrangements  made.  As  Sir  George  Askwith  says,  the 
objections  to  the  Act  appear  to  be  either  such  as  would  disappear  if 
the  Act  became  better  known,  or  could  be  remedied  by  some  amendment 
of  the  Act  without  altering  its  fundamental  principle.  Indeed,  the 
main  point  in  his  report  is  that  the  real  value  of  the  Act  lies  in  its 
provision  for  enabling  the  parties  and  the  public  to  obtain  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  cause  of  the  dispute.  On  this  score  he  thinks  that  an 
Act  on  the  same  lines  might  be  feasible  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed. 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  suffered  some  dislocation  of  business 
by  the  labour  troubles  of  1911.  According  to  the  Third  Annual  Report 
for  the  Year  ended  March  31, 1912  (No.  523,  20  pp.,  2^.),  the  total  net 
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tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  and  departed  dnring  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1911,  was  39,179,153  tons,  as  compared  with  39,473,001 
tons  dnring  1910.  Foreign  shipping  showed  an  increase  of  445,441 
tons,  and  coastwise  a  decrease  of  345,556,  the  net  increase  being  99,885 
tons.  Some  idea  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  labour  disputes  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  first  four  months  from  April 
to  July  yielded  an  increase  of  323,240  tons  over  the  corresponding 
period,  there  was  a  decrease  of  483,718  tons  in  the  month  of  August. 
It  is  patent  that  the  loss  incurred  falls  heaviest  upon  those  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  trouble,  and  that  each  and  all  are 
affected  to  some  extent. 

The  Statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  Receive,  Expenditure  and 
Outstanding  Loans  of  the  Principal  Classes  of  Local  Authorities  (Cd.  6566, 
13  pp.,  2^.),  is  distinct  from  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns,  and 
has  been  prepared  in  order  to  meet  a  desire  for  an  early  annual  publica¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  authorities  comprised  in  this  report  is  2556,  who 
spend  together  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  public  rates 
raised  in  England  and  Wales,  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  Exchequer  grants 
received  by  local  authorities. 

J.  L.  Douoan. 

Lister  Boag. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Dr.  N.  G.  Pikeson.  TraiiB- 
lated  by  A.  A.  Wotzel.  [vol.  ii.  zxiii.  646  pp.  8vo.  10«.  net. 
Macmillan.  London,  1912.] 

The  first  volume  of  this  translation  was  noticed  in  the  Economic 
Review  as  long  ago  as  October,  1903.  The  reviewer  then  looked  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  it  was  equal  to  the  first,  the  two  together  would  form  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  economic  literature  in  English.  The  volume  now 
before  us  was  published  in  a  revised  edition  in  Dutch  in  1902.  The 
translator  pleads  the  avocations  of  his  office  and  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  which  destroyed  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  and  he  is  doubtless 
free  from  all  blame,  but  the  delay  has  been  scarcely  fair  to  the  late 
Dr.  Pierson.  Economics  and  public  finance  have  been  making  rapid 
progress  lately,  and  ten  years  are  sufficient  to  make  a  treatise  appreci¬ 
ably  out-of-date  on  many  points.  It  is  only  an  author  who  is  decidedly 
in  advance  of  his  time  that  can  possibly  gain  an3rthing  by  delay.  That 
description  would  scarcely  be  applied  to  Dr.  Pierson  even  by  his  greatest 
admirers.  His  strength  lay  rather  in  judicious  presentation  of  the  best 
thought  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  men  of  affairs  than  in  brilliant 
anticipation  of  the  ideas  of  the  next  generation.  He  was,  in  fact,  even 
ten  years  ago,  “  a  little  old-fashioned.” 

A  strong  example  of  this  strikes  the  reader  before  he  has  advanced 
more  than  a  few  pages  into  the  volume,  when  he  finds  Adam  Smith’s 
half-hearted  modification  of  the  physiocratic  distinction  between  pro¬ 
ductive  and  sterile  labour  strongly  upheld,  although  its  entire  hollow¬ 
ness  had  been  exposed  over  and  over  again  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  Dr.  Pierson  wrote. 

In  dealing  with  population,  too.  Dr.  Pierson  was  behind  his  age  in 
adopting  J.  S.  Mill’s  view,  that  it  is  obvious  that  though  the  larger 
population  of  his  own  time  was  better  off  than  the  smaller  one  of  previous 
times,  the  people  of  his  own  time  would  have  been  stiU  better  off  if 
they  had  been  less  numerous  than  they  were.  This  is  quite  possible, 
and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  think  it  possible,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
obvious,  and  it  cannot  be  proved.  The  belief  that  it  is  obvious  comes 
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from  overlooking  the  fact  that  for  many  modem  improvements  in 
production,  a  large  population  is  necessary.  It  is  curious,  and  an 
instmctive  warning  against  the  rash  use  of  “  the  graphic  method,” 
that  in  order  to  show  how  wages  could  be  raised  by  a  reduction  of 
population.  Dr.  Pierson  uses  diagrams  (the  only  ones  in  the  volume) 
which  show  a  lower  rate  of  wages  with  a  smaller  population,  but  simply 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  admit  that  the  diagram  will 
correctly  represent  the  total  produce  and  its  distribution,  and  quite 
overlooks  the  fact  that  if  the  diagrams  show,  as  he  thinks  they  do, 
that  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  of  population  would  benefit  the  working 
classes,  they  show  also  that  a  99  per  cent,  reduction  would  also  benefit 
them — in  fact  that  if  the  population  were  reduced  to  a  single  individual 
be  would  have  very  large  earnings !  Beyond  this  he  relies  only  on 
Thorold  Rogers’  account  of  the  results  of  the  Black  Death.  Now  even 
supposing  we  are  satisfied  by  such  evidence  as  we  can  get  about  an 
event  which  happened  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  that  England 
or  Europe  was  over-populated  in  1350,  has  that  very  much  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  overpopulation  was  again  present  in  1850  or 
1900,  when  most  of  the  conditions  had  vastly  changed  ?  Dr.  Pierson 
is  on  stronger  ground  when  he  pleads  for  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  modem  methods  of  controlling  the 
increase  of  numbers.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  population  was  too  great  in  1350  or  is  too 
great  now,  it  is  clear  that  if  natiiral  increase  proceeded  unchecked  there 
soon  would  be  too  many,  so  that  the  substitution  of  something  for  Black 
Deaths,  infantile  mortality,  and  other  scourges  is  clearly  necessary,  and 
it  is  well  to  consider  what  it  should  be. 

After  population  Dr.  Pierson  discusses  Protection  and  Land  Tenure. 
On  both  he  is  judicious  and  practical  without  contributing  anything 
very  novel.  The  discussion  of  land  tenure  will  be  found  of  some 
interest  to  English  readers  owing  to  the  information  it  gives  about 
Holland  and  Java. 

From  Part  IV.,  on  “  The  Revenues  of  the  State,”  which  includes 
receipts  from  borrowings,  we  should  naturally  expect  much.  Dr.  Pierson 
having  been  a  successful  administrator  as  well  as  an  economist.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  broad 
views,  and  the  general  effect  is  somewhat  foggy.  On  incidence  we  have 
a  collection  of  rather  commonplace  observations.  An  exception  is  the 
curious  proposition  that  ”  taxes  on  food  can  only  affect  the  growth  of 
population,  and  therefore  wages,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  rate  of 
mortality  ”  (Contents,  p.  xix.).  In  order  to  defend  this  thesis  Dr. 
Pierson  has  not  only  to  deny  that  births  are  increased  by  ease  of  earning 
a  living,  but  also  that  migration  is  affected.  It  would  take  too  much 
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space  to  discuss  the  first  of  these  denials,  but  in  reference  to  the  second 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  treated  as  excep¬ 
tional,  and  the  Scandinavian,  Italian  and  East-European  migration  to 
North  and  South  America  is  ignored,  and  that  the  question  is  not  looked 
at  from  the  side  of  the  areas  of  immigration  at  all.  Dr.  Pierson  seems 
to  have  been  misled  here  by  a  too  great  desire  to  refute  Lassalle’s  iron 
law  of  wages.  Too  rash  pursuit  of  a  weak  antagonist  who  might  well 
be  ignored  is  rather  characteristic  of  our  author. 

By  far  the  best  chapter  is  the  second  of  Part  III.,  “  Production  and 
Self  Interest.”  Here  we  find  some  perception  of  the  great  truth  that 
the  working  of  self  interest  is  generally  beneficent,  not  because  of  some 
natural  coincidence  between  the  self  interest  of  each  and  the  good  of 
all,  but  because  human  institutions  are  arranged  so  as  to  compel  self 
interest  to  work  in  directions  in  which  it  will  be  beneficent.  There  is 
perhaps  a  little  want  of  the  historical  spirit  which  sees  the  per¬ 
petual  struggle  of  mankind  to  improve  institutions  so  as  to  confine 
self  interest  more  and  more  closely  within  beneficent  channels,  and  this 
prevents  the  position  being  very  clearly  expressed,  but  Dr.  Pierson 
has  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  translation,  like  that  of  the  first  volume,  is  excellent. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

L’IMPOT  SUR  LE  REVENU.  Par  Edwin  R.  A.  Seuoman. 
Traduction  fran^aise  par  William  Oualid,  Docteur  en  Droit, 
[xii,  842  pp.  8vo.  16  fr.  Giard  et  Brifere.  Paris,  1913.] 

LES  REVENUS  DE  L’ETAT.  Par  N.  G.  Pierson.  Traduction  fran- 
9aise,  d’aprbs  la  2*  Edition  n^rlandaise,  par  Louis  Suret.  [386  pp. 
8vo.  13  fr.  Giard  and  Bri^re.  Paris,  1913.] 

HISTOIRE  DE  L’IMPOT.  Par  A.  Wagner  et  H.  Deite.  2  volumes. 
Traduits  par  E.  Bouche-Leclercq  et  Louis  Couzinet. 
[x,  700  pp.  8vo.  26  fr.  Giard  and  Brifere.  Paris,  1913.] 

By  translation  into  French,  these  three  works,  every  one  of  them  of 
a  ”  standard  ”  character,  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  an  additional 
large  class  of  readers.  The  two  first-named  interest  us  in  England  in 
a  lesser  degree,  because  Professor  Seligman’s  admirable  treatise  on 
Income  Tax  was,  of  course,  written  in  English,  and  of  Dr.  Pierson’s 
equally  excellent  work  ‘  State  Revenue  ’  in  general,  we  possess  a  good 
English  translation.  The  two  volumes  of  the  aged  Professor  A.  Wagner’s 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  although  still  bearing  the  same  title  as  a 
familiar  work  published  many  years  ago,  have  in  fact  become  an 
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entirely  new  publication.  They  carry  the  consideration  of  their  subject 
down  to  191U,  and  discuss,  among  other  things,  in  all  its  main  aspects 
that  much  debated  question  of  what  is  among  ourselves  known  as 
“  Lloyd  George  Finance.” 

All  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  three  books  have  at  the  present 
moment  a  special  interest  for  France,  whose  finances  appear  destined 
to  undergo  rather  thorough  overhauling.  As  M.  Caillaux,  the  late  French 
Premier,  has  explained  in  a  capital  book  on  French  taxation  reviewed  in 
these  pages  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  French  taxation,  gigantesque 
as  are  its  proportions,  is  in  substance  mere  patchwork,  a  pudding-stone 
conglomerate,  every  item  of  which  was  stuck  in  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
principle,  as  occasion  clamoured  for  more  ample  supply  of  money.  While 
“  still  they  come,  they  come  ” — the  occasions  for  taxing — since  Ger¬ 
many  is  arming  and  every  distinct  “  interest  ”  in  France  keeps  begging 
for  privileges.  State  doles,  and  State  credit,  the  pudding-stone  principle 
is  revealing  its  insufficiency,  and  financiers  are  searching  for  more 
systematic  methods  of  taxation.  Foremost  among  such  stands — on 
M.  Caillaux’s  own  motion — ^an  income  tax.  As  a  matter  of  course 
every  one  whom  such  tax  would  touch  is  crying  out  aloud,  and  setting 
all  means  to  work  to  defeat  the  scheme.  Professor  Seligman — whose 
book,  mainly  addressed  to  the  same  matter  as  affecting  the  United 
States,  has  come  in  opportimely  to  shed  light  on  the  question — shows 
that  precisely  the  same  opposition  was  raised  at  the  outset  alike  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  but  that  the  undoubtedly  useful  and  in¬ 
dispensable  source  of  revenue  has  triumphantly  survived  it  and  asserted 
its  merits  in  both  countries. 

Professor  Wagner’s  two  volumes — ^forming  only  part  of  his  great 
‘  Treaty  on  the  Science  of  Finance  ’ — constitute  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of  all  sorts.  They  merit  reading 
in  this  coimtry,  because  far  too  many  of  our  economists  appear  to  have 
stood  still  on  the  ground  which  is  becoming  antiquated,  and  refuse  to 
move  on  with  the  times.  Professor  Wagner,  in  spite  of  his  seventy- 
eight  years,  is  of  the  modem  school.  Incidentally,  we  know,  he  favours 
Protection  in  Germany,  but  only  on  local  and  “  political  ”  grounds. 
He  is  under  no  manner  of  delusion  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  price 
of  the  article  ”  protected  ”  and  therefore  necesarily  throws  a  burden 
upon  the  consuming  public,  of  whom  the  working  classes  naturally 
form  the  majority.  That  is,  however,  only  one  point.  Generally 
speaking,  he  fully  accepts  the  principles  of  “  social  reform  ”  as  reflected 
in  a  very  much  heavier  demand  for  public  money.  As  bearers  of  the 
additional  taxation  required  he  would  by  no  means  exempt  the  working 
classes.  They  are  to  render  “  service  for  service  ”  {prestation  pour 
contre-prestation)  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxes.  But  he  would  have 
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the  main  draft  fur  money  made  upon  the  wealthy,  among  whom, 
under  modem  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  conditions,  a  very 
plutocratic  aristocracy  of  excessively  rich  is  growing  up.  He  is  alto¬ 
gether  for  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  “  Death  Duties,”  which  nowadays 
no  one  any  longer  seriously  criticizes.  And  he  subscribes  heartily  to 
the  great  points  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  memorable  budget,  with  its 
progressive  income  tax,  its  taxes  on  undeveloped  land  value  and  the  like. 
Germany  has,  as  we  know,  adopted  much  of  our  modem  finance.  On 
some  points  it  has,  as  a  matter  of  local  taxation,  in  fact  really  preceded 
us.  And  Professor  Wagner  makes  a  great  point  of  contrasting  the 
well-ordered,  systematic  and  logical  systems  of  the  two  “  Germanic  ” 
nations — England  and  Germany — with  the  chaos  that  he  finds  pre¬ 
vailing  more  particularly  in  the  “  Latin  ”  States. 

The  translation  into  French  appears  to  be  well  executed  throughout ; 
but  there  is,  as  usual,  sad  havoc  wrought  among  English  names. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  AGRARIAN  PROBLEM  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  R.  H.  Tawney.  [xii.  464  pp.  8vo.  9«.  net.  Longmans. 

London,  1912.] 

Mr.  Tawney  has  written  a  very  illiuninating  book,  and  one  whose 
range  is  a  great  deal  wider  than  its  title  implies.  Not  only  does  he 
deal  with  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  Agrarian  Revolution  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  he  shows  in  an  admirable  manner  its  bearing  on 
modem  problems.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  our  present  social  difficulties  so  far  as  they  have  their 
roots  in  the  conditions  of  land  tenure. 

The  subject  which  would  first  rise  to  the  mind  as  suggested  by  (he 
t  itle  is  one  which  has  recently  been  dealt  with  in  two  important  volumes 
by  Professor  Gonner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  the  subject  of 
Enclosures.  Mr.  Tawney  has  less  excuse  to  make  for  the  enclosures 
than  Professor  Gonner,  but  he  is  perhaps  more  favourably  disposed  to 
the  authors  of  that  policy  than  the  Hammonds.  The  worst  features 
of  the  eighteenth  century  enclosures  be  traces  to  the  refusal  to  enfranchise 
copyholders  in  1654,  a  refusal  which  was  itself  due  to  the  undermining 
of  the  small  farmer’s  position  in  the  preceding  century.  He  agrees 
with  Professor  Gonner  in  attributing  the  enclosure  policy  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  economic  evolution,  a  tendency  which  was  used  at  last  by 
the  large  landlords  in  their  own  interests.  The  movement  originated 
with  the  peasants  themselves,  who  felt  keenly  the  inconvenience  of  the 
open-field  system  of  cultivation.  But  the  spirit  of  the  movement  was 
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veiy  different  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Parliament  had  become 
practically  an  appanage  of  the  landlords.  The  injury  they  inflicted 
was  great.  In  a  pictiiresque  passage  Mr.  Tawney  thus  describes  their 
class : — 

“  The  revolution,  which  brought  constitutional  liberty,  brought 
no  power  to  control  the  aristocracy,  who  for  a  century  and  a  half  alone 
knew  how  such  liberty  could  be  used — ^that  blind,  selfish,  indomitable 
aristocracy  of  county  families,  which  made  the  British  Empire  and 
ruined  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  English  nation.  From  the 
galleries  of  their  great  mansions  and  the  walls  of  their  old  inns,  their 
calm  proud  faces,  set  off  with  an  occasional  drunkard,  stare  down  on 
us  with  the  unshakable  assurance  of  men  who  are  untroubled  by  regrets 
or  perplexities,  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  order  and  their 
descendants,  and  await  with  confidence  an  eternity  when  preserves 
will  be  closer,  family  settlements  stricter,  dependents  more  respect¬ 
ful,  cards  more  reliable  than  in  this  imperfect  world  they  well 
can  be.” 

The  author,  however,  usually  shows  more  sjnnpathy  than  this  with 
the  capitalist  classes.  And  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  state 
of  things  at  an  earlier  period  was  much  more  favourable  to  the  small 
man.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  freeholders,  who  though  they 
were  necessarily  poor,  because  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  floods  and 
drought,  disease  and  pestilence,  yet  were  independent  and  **  able  to 
exercise  that  control  over  their  lives  which  is  of  the  essence  of  freedom.” 
They  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Tudor  kings  as  a  counterpoise  to 
feudalism,  but  the  fall  of  feudalism  eventually  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  only  bulwark  which  the  small  man  had  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  middle  class,  namely  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Yet  for  a  time 
the  small  men  prospered — during  practically  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  had  emerged  from  villainage,  and  was  protected  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Rents  were  so  fixed  that  land  which  paid  a 
rent  of  £11  was  valued  at  £215.  This  meant  that  any  surplus  due  to 
improvement  of  trade  or  of  agricultural  methods,  or  due  to  the  fall  in 
value  of  money,  went  to  the  tenant,  and  not,  as  now,  to  the  landlord. 
How  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  is  excellently  described  by  Mr. 
Tawney.  The  only  improvement  which  might  be  suggested  for  the 
next  edition  of  his  book  would  be  a  fairly  full  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  his  chapters,  which  might  be  prefixed  to  them.  There  is  so  great  a 
mass  of  detail  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  reader  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees,  though  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  a  disability  in  any 
way  shared  by  the  author. 

Lawrence  Puilups. 
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THE  WORKER  AND  HIS  COUNTRY.  By  Fabian  Ware.  [xi. 

288  pp.  8vo.  Arnold.  London,  1912.] 

This  volume  purports  to  find  in  French  syndicalism — ^he  tells  us 
nothing  of  English,  save  an  occasional  quite  vague  reference  to  the  last 
coal  strike — the  great  phenomenon  of  the  age.  Through  it  mankind 
is  about  to  return  from  the  "  material  ”  and  “  natural  ”  to  the  “  human  ” 
order  which  is  a  better  one.  The  movement  wiU  have  Bergson  in  its 
train,  but  will  proceed  by  instinct  and  not  by  reason,  since  the  “  worker  ” 
does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  produce  arguments  for  the  wisdom  of 
what  he  is  going  to  do  as  convincing  as  those  which  can  be  adduced  to 
demonstrate  its  futility.  Mr.  Ware  is  a  little  contemptuous  towards 
those  who  are  afraid  of  violence — ^presumably  he  has  a  well-provisioned 
yacht  himself — but  he  counsels  them  to  avoid  or  mitigate  it  as  follows  : 
the  landed  aristocracy  are  to  give  the  people  access  to  the  land ;  Mr. 
Beveridge  is  to  give  the  Labour  Exchanges  “  self-government  ”  ;  and 
Parliament  is  to  pass  adult  suffrage,  male  and  female.  Even  so  a  great 
deal  of  anarchy  is  to  be  expected,  pending  the  discovery  of  an  arbitrator 
between  employers  and  employed* with  such  popular  prestige  as  to 
make  him  a  practical  dictator.  Society  reconstituted  upon  the  human 
order  will  certainly  get  rid  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  will  probably 
be  Christian.  It  will  be  patriotic  and  imperialist  and  will  go  in  for 
conscription. 

The  return  to  the  “  human  order  ”  involves  the  sweeping  out  of 
existence  of  what  the  author  generally  calls  the  “  governing  classes,” 
but  sometimes  the  “  emplo3dng  classes  ”  or  “  the  plutocracy,”  and 
of  “  capitalism  ”  including  “  wages  ”  and  “  salaries.”  Parliamentary 
government  is  a  mere  adjunct  of  ”  capitalism,”  is  already  discredited 
and  must,  of  course,  go.  These  removals  will  not  be  unaccompanied 
by  slaughter,  for  the  “  governed  ”  have  a  great  revenge  to  take.  It 
appears  that  after  Waterloo,  Mettemich  organized  a  “  conspiracy  ” 
among  the  “  governing  classes  ”  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  to 
crush  the  workers,  and  the  latter  are  bearing  this  carefully  in  mind  and 
intend  to  be  even  with  them.  Mr.  Ware  suspects  the  “  governing 
classes  ”  in  Europe  of  being  still  engaged  in  this  nefarious  occupation. 
Apparently  these  reprisals  will  take  the  form  of  casual  clubbing,  since 
the  streets  of  modem  towns  are  too  broad  and  straight  for  successful 
barricading,  and  the  “  workers  ”  are  apparently  satisfied  that  the 
“  governing  classes  ”  will  always  have  artillery. 

Mr.  Ware  only  twice  commits  himself  to  the  slightest  indication  of 
how  commodities  will  be  produced  after  the  change.  He  says  it  was 
recently  proposed  in  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  country  “to 
seize  the  machinery  of  production  and,  following  the  threatened  example 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  3.  2  a 


of  Ulster,  set  up  a  divisional  government,”  and  he  also  says  that  the 
workers  have  had  a  bitter  experience  in  co-operative  production,  because 
the  men  they  raised  to  be  their  masters  “  were  unable  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  customs  of  centuries,  and  that  liberty  was  often  no  nearer 
than  before.”  If  Mr.  Ware  will  consult  the  workmen  who  have  become 
managers  in  co-operative  mills  and  shops,  he  will  hear  nothing  about 
the  customs  of  centuries,  but  merely  plain  talk  about  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  minimum  of  subordination  necessary  fur  running  any 
concern.  If  he  will  pass  on  to  the  Wheatsheaf  boot  factory  at  Leicester 
owned  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  but  employing  labour 
(on  ordinary  business  Unes)  where  1700  hands  went  on  strike  to  support 
a  woman’s  right  to  use  foul  language  towards  a  fellow  worker,  he  will 
probably  increase  his  perplexity  as  to  how  production  is  to  be  carried 
on  without  either  employers  or  capitalists.  He  will  then  probably 
change  one  word  in  this  sentence : — “  For  only  those  who  are  paralysed 
by  the  danger  that  threatens  them  can  fail  to  see  that  what  is  at  stake, 
in  the  contest  in  which  society  is  now  engaged,  is  far  more  than  the 
domination  of  any  one  class  ;  it  is  liberty  itself.”  For  “  liberty  ”  he 
will  substitute  “  food.” 

Mr.  Ware  tells  us  that  the  workers  are  engaged  in  re-writing  the 
history  of  Europe,  but  he  considers  that  “  the  new  histories  will  be  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  the  old  ones.”  He  should  know,  since  he  is  an 
able  contributor.  His  hypostatizations  of  “  governing  classes,” 
“  employing  classes,”  “  governed  ”  “  workers  ”  have  no  more  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  facts  of  life  than  the  masques  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  have  been  coined  by  journalists, 
and  repeated  by  those  who  take  their  wisdom  from  such  gentlemen. 
It  is  probable  that  many  Frenchmen  and  a  number  of  Englishmen  have 
committed  disastrous  follies  through  attributing  reality  to  them,  and 
will  commit  more.  Mr.  Ware  by  adopting  them,  or  feigning  to  do  so, 
has  made  his  book  more  readable,  and  will  be  more  successful  in  making 
people  read  his  excursus  into  French  syndicaUsm,  than  he  would  have 
been,  had  he  analysed  them  and  shown  their  absurdity.  The  important 
question  is — how  many  people  are  iUiterate  enough  to  be  misled  by 
them  ?  All  yoimg  human  beings,  many  middle-aged,  and  some  senile 
resent  control  and  hate  those  whose  business  it  is  to  control  them. 
Almost  all  human  beings  dishke  people  who  are  stronger,  bigger, 
healthier,  better-mannered,  and  apparently  more  capable,  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  happier  than  themselves.  These  forces  have  produced  far 
more  trade  union  activity  than  any  reasoned  attempts  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  members  of  these  organizations.  Free  speech  and  a 
free  press  give  unlimited  scope  for  their  exploitation.  Their  exploitation 
by  cheap  newspapers  and  by  speakers  has  probably  still  much  room  for 
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expansion.  It  has  now  recruited  Mr.  Fabian  Ware.  The  difficulty  is 
to'  see  what  these  ideas  have  done  for  the  less  and  least  prosperous 
classes  except  hinder  their  advance  and  blight  their  imaginations.  It 
is  useless  for  Mr.  Ware  to  quote  cases  of  low  wages  in  his  appendix 
when  he  supports  the  enemies  of  industrial  efficiency  which  alone  can 
increase  wages. 

Mr.  Ware  in  this  volume  makes  us  acquainted  with  half  a  dozen 
French  authorities  on  the  syndicalist  movement  who  may  have  been 
hardly  more  than  names  to  many  of  us  before — ^Pelloutier,  Pouget, 
de  Seichac,  Jouhaux,  Sorel,  Sombart,  Laurin,  Lagardelle.  For  this 
we  are  extremely  grateful.  Might  we  not  have  had  the  results  of  these 
researches  simply  set  forth  without  all  this  prophetic  pose  of  revealing 
an  imminent  next  phase  of  human  society  ?  Mr.  Ware  supplies  neither 
index  nor  biography,  nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  made  much  effort  to 
Anglicize  the  French  terminology. 

J.  C.  Frinole. 

ETHICS  AND  THE  FAMILY.  By  W.  F.  Lofthouse.  [xvi.  403  pp. 

8vo.  7«.  6d.  net.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  London,  1912.] 

This  is  a  book  which  requires,  and  will  repay,  careful  reading.  It 
covers  a  wide  field,  and  is  temperate,  instructive,  convincing,  and 
interesting.  The  writer  deals  with  the  bearing  of  the  family  both  on 
the  esse  and  on  the  bene  esse  of  the  human  race.  On  the  latter  point  he 
shows  how  family  life  has  been  the  nursery  in  which  human  morality 
first  arose  and  was  fostered,  and  how  all  the  virtues  may  ultimately 
be  referred  to  this  origin.  In  dealing  with  the  other  question  Mr.  Loft¬ 
house  meets  attacks  which  come  from  more  quarters  than  one,  but 
claim  to  be  supported  by  Natural  Science. 

Biology,  it  is  urged,  shows  us  a  world  which  is  permeated  throughout 
with  a  principle  of  strife  and  conflict.  This  is  the  means  by  which  the 
world  came  into  being,  maintained  itself  in  permanence,  and  advanced 
along  the  path  of  development.  Remove  this  principle  of  conflict 
from  the  economic  world,  substitute  for  it  the  principle  of  sentiment, 
which  is  that  for  which  the  family  stands,  and  the  result  will  be 
degeneracy  and  finally  extinction. 

Mr.  Lofthouse  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  fallacy  which  underlies 
a  great  deal  of  this  reasoning.  He  points  out  that  the  world  owes  its 
existence,  permanence,  and  development  precisely  to  the  fact  that 
nmning  throughout  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe  there  has,  from 
the  first,  been  along  with  the  strife  a  contrary  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
and  co-operation.  This  is  no  doubt  very  true,  and  it  completely 
upsets  the  argument  from  Natural  History  against  the  family.  But 
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for  the  almost  universal  existence  of  parental  affection  in  the  animal 
world  there  would  be,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  no  animal  life  at  all.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lofthouse  appears 
to  me  rather  to  minimize  the  horror  of  many  facts  in  the  natural  world. 
No  doubt  the  lower  animals  are  not  so  sensitive  as  man :  no  doubt  a 
sudden  shock  (as  in  the  case  of  Livingstone  in  the  lion’s  jaws)  may  so 
paralyse  the  nervous  system  as  to  dull  the  powers  of  feeling.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  animal  suffering 
in  the  world  produced  by  the  strife  of  kind  with  kind  is  appallingly 
great.  It  is  impossible  after  seeing  a  cat  play  with  a  mouse  to  imagine 
that  the  mouse  enjoys  it,  or  is  indifferent. 

Mr.  Lofthouse’s  deep  religious  faith  enables  him  to  see  a  heavenly 
glory  resting  upon  the  whole  creation.  No  man,  in  fact,  can  be  a  real 
Christian  without  beholding  all  things  transfigured  by  this  inward 
light.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  just  one  or  two  sentences 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Lessons  of  Biology  show  the  theological  apologist 
rather  than  the  impartial  thinker.  These  sentences,  however,  do  not 
vitiate  the  main  argument. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  world  is  a  strange  jumble  of  good  and 
bad,  and  always  has  been  ever  since  it  may  be  said  really  to  have 
existed.  Broadly  speaking,  the  lower  animals  are  devoted  to  their  own 
offspring,  and  more  or  less  indifferent  if  not  actually  hostile  to  the 
rest  of  the  creation.  But  the  system  has  been  preserved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  and  enabled  to  expand  owing  to  the  good  that  is  in  it,  and  this 
element  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the  family  principle. 

In  the  human  race  we  see  exactly  the  same  thing  on  a  far  higher 
plane — the  same  jumble  of  good  and  bad,  and  the  same  capacity  for 
permanence  and  development  derived  from  the  existence  of  goodness, 
affection,  and  sentiment,  which  arises  from  the  needs  of  family  life, 
and  could,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  arise  in  no  other  way. 

But  human  society  is  essentially  an  artificial  thing,  for  man  is  not 
the  mere  product  of  his  surroundings.  He  in  turn  reacts  upon  them 
and  moulds  them  to  his  will.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  human  art  and 
literature,  of  culture,  of  government,  and  of  morals.  Man  is  haunted 
with  ideals,  and  in  obedience  to  these,  he  tries  always  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things.  And  his  method  is  always  the  same :  from 
the  circumstances  which  he  finds  he  selects  those  whose  tendency  will 
suit  his  purpose,  and  he  rejects  the  rest.  This  is  the  means  by  which 
he  is  able  to  improve  the  cattle  in  his  fields  or  the  roses  in  his  garden, 
and  this  is  the  means  by  which  he  is  able  to  improve  his  own  spiritual 
state.  The  natural  institution  of  the  family  gives  bim  a  principle  of 
co-operation.  This  principle  he  can  isolate  and  apply  it  in  the  sphere 
of  economics  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  brother  man.  In  doing  so 
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he  is  midoubtedly  running  contrary  to  a  great  many  of  the  tendencies 
which  exist  in  the  natural  world,  and,  while  he  starts  from  Nature  and 
strives  to  obey  a  lesson  which  she  has  in  a  somewhat  blundering  way 
been  inculcating,  he  is  trying  all  the  time  to  be  better  than  Nature, 
and  to  correct  that  in  her  which  he  finds  inconsistent  with  her  own 
best  teaching.  The  vital  impulse  which  produced  this  world  leads 
finally  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  not  until  it  has  in  many  respects 
been  turned  inside  out. 

The  test  must  be  experience,  and  to  this  Mr.  Lofthouse  refers.  He  is 
able  to  point  to  history  and  to  show  that  the  principle  of  co-operation 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  branches  of  human  endeavour  has 
led  to  the  best  and  the  noblest  results,  and  has  not  produced  any 
degeneracy  or  lack  of  strength.  Fortified  by  this  experience  of  the 
centuries,  he  is  able  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
future  in  the  conviction  that,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  which  the 
march  of  ages  may  bring,  the  human  institution  which  has  hitherto 
guided  mankind  on  to  the  path  that  leads  to  God  will  continue  in 
unabated  force  to  fulfil  its  glorious  mission. 

C.  E.  Rolt. 

THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME.  By  Sophonisba 

P.  Breckinridge  and  Edith  Abbott.  [355  pp.  8vo.  $2. 

Charities  Publication  Committee.  New  York,  1912.] 

Students  of  this  problem  must  be  grateful  to  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  inquiry,  and  then  calmly 
and  pensively  to  study  the  materials,  to  think  out  their  implications, 
and  finally  to  arrange  the  whole  story  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
So  often  this  kind  of  work  has  to  be  done  in  snatched  half-hours  by 
people  who  are  keenly  interested,  but  have  to  depend  upon  some  other 
occupation  for  their  living.  The  aim  was  “  to  study  the  conditions 
from  which  the  delinquent  children  come,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  presented  to  the  court  by  these  conditions.”  The 
“  court  ”  in  question  is  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
which  has  had  the  trying  of  Chicago  children  since  July,  1899.  The 
records  of  all  the  cases  down  to  Jime  30,  1909,  were  transcribed  and 
tabulated.  Further  investigation,  including  an  interview  with  the 
parents  in  the  home  and  another  with  the  child  (in  the  institution  to 
which  it  had  gone)  was  made  of  all  cases  on  the  list  in  1903-4.  These 
outside  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Social  Investigation 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy — that  is  by  students. 
The  organizers  of  the  inquiry  were  in  consultation  with  the  Probation 
Officers  of  the  court.  The  number  of  boys  brought  into  the  court  in 
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the  year  was  1087.  The  outside  inquiry  forms  were  filled  up  for  584 ; 
157  forms  were  filled  for  girb.  It  was  found  inadvisable  to  vbit  all 
the  homes  of  the  girls,  in  the  interest  of  their  reputations.  Forms  for 
interviews  with  the  girls  themselves  were  filled  up  in  cases  where  the 
girls  had  been  sent  to  the  State  Training  School  for  Girb. 

The  practical  sociology  undertaken  by  the  students  at  American 
colleges  b  an  admirable  department  of  their  activities,  and  provides  a 
staff  available  to  make  a  limited  investigation.  But  it  cannot  compare, 
for  example,  with  the  inquiry  carried  out  by  the  Edinburgh  Charity 
Organization  Society  into  the  home  conditions  of  1400  school  children, 
for  which  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  were  secured  of  all  the  best 
equipped  persons  who  already  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  the 
home  and  the  individuab  in  it.  The  work  before  us  shines  rather  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  forms  have  been  scrutinized  and  the  results 
arranged  than  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  filled.  The  titles  of  i^ll  the  chapters  into  which  the  report  is  divided 
are  worth  quoting.  They  are  :  “  The  Child  of  the  Immigrant :  The 
Problem  of  Adjustment.”  “  The  Poor  Child  :  The  Problem  of  Poverty.” 
“  The  Orphan  and  the  Homeless  Child  :  The  Problem  of  Misfortune.” 
“  The  Child  from  the  Degraded  Home  :  The  Problem  of  Degeneracy.” 
“  The  Child  from  the  Crowded  Home :  The  Problem  of  Confusion.” 
“  The  Ignorant  Child :  The  Problem  of  the  School.”  “  The  Child 
without  Pby  :  the  Problem  of  Neighbourhood  Neglect.”  “  The  Child 
from  the  Comfortable  Home  :  The  Problem  of  the  Unmanageable  Boy.” 
“  The  Court  and  the  Delinquent  Family  :  Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem 
of  Treatment.” 

These  chapters,  as  will  be  obvious,  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
a  series  of  hypotheses  intended  to  account  for  the  child’s  getting  into 
trouble  otherwise  than  by  saying  simply  that  it  was  a  naughty  child. 
The  propositions  are  supported  not  only  by  illustrations  but  by  numerous 
tabulations  of  the  cases.  The  whole  affords  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  human  volition  b  a  matter  of  degree.  In  any  given  case  it 
may  well  be  urged  that  the  boy  could  have  chosen  not  to  steal  coal  or 
the  bicycle,  that  the  girl  could  have  chosen  not  to  give  away  her  virtue 
for  the  price  of  a  seat  in  a  picture  palace  ;  but  when  a  number  of  cases 
are  thrown  into  tabular  form  we  have  to  admit  that,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  inevitable  that  any  boy  whose  mother  is  hard  up  will  steal  any 
unguarded  bicycle,  it  is  distinctly  more  likely  that  he  will  do  so  than  a 
boy  whose  mother  is  not  hard  up,  and  that  he  cannot  be  graded  in 
the  same  degree  of  naughtiness  as  the  boy  who  steals  a  bicycle  despite 
domestic  affluence. 

Had  the  book  been  written  on  the  lines,  for  example,  of  the  Edinburgh 
book,  the  writers  would  inevitably  have  qualified  the  effect  of  the 
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various  chapters  by  conceding  that,  while  the  temptation  is  greater,  it 
must  be  noted  that  cases  A  and  F  and  P  and  Z,  known  to  us,  have  all 
the  provocation  to  which  B,  C,  and  E  succumbed,  but  resist  it.  Such 
treatment  breaks  in  upon  the  ordered  stateliness  of  the  presentation 
of  handicapped  lives  ;  but  it  is  nearer  to  actualities,  more  satisfying  to 
experienced  readers,  and  less  likely  to  set  up  fallacious  inferences  in 
the  minds  of  inexperienced  people.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
writers  of  this  volume  belong  to  the  school  which  assumes  all  delinquents 
to  be  perfectly  good  people  suffering  from  adverse  circumstances.  They 
tell  us  of  children  deprived  of  schooling  and  much  else,  that  they  may 
contribute  the  maximum  to  the  family  income,  and  that,  not  infre¬ 
quently  from  a  motive  which  probably  plays  no  part  in  similar  cases 
in  this  country — namely  an  intense  longing  on  the  part  of  immigrants 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own  homes.  Matters 
are  not  minced  when  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  fathers  have  started 
their  own  little  girls  on  a  career  of  shame.  We  get,  what  we  should 
expect  from  our  own  notions  of  Chicago,  an  impression  of  greater 
recklessness  and  daredevilry  than  the  town  boy  of  this  coimtry  displays. 
Is  that  due  to  the  climate  ?  To  the  “  wild  and  woolly  west  ”  tradition  ? 
To  the  ethos  of  America  generally  ? 

The  immigrant  who  knows  no  English  has  his  difficulties,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  Americans,  English,  and  Irish  from  being  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  tables.  The  system  in  vogue  of  only  allowing  school 
children  to  leave  at  sixteen,  unless,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  they 
can  show  that  they  are  going  to  good  work,  obtains  impartial  scrutiny 
here.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fulfilling  expectations  so  far. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  complete  change  in  criminological 
theory  about  the  child.  The  sympathy  of  the  writers  lies  with  a 
practical  denial  that  a  child  or  yoimg  person  can  be  judged  as  a  criminal. 
The  American  statutes  took  this  view  a  good  deal  earlier  than  the 
English  ;  and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  these  writers  pay  England 
the  compliment  of  following  in  close  detail  what  is  done  here  with 
regard  to  the  questions  before  them.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
concede  that  boys  do  things  which  the  law  regards  as  misdemeanours 
or  crimes,  but  which  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  “  applied 
romance ;  ”  but  while  we  join  in  desiring  a  far  more  thorough  appreciation 
than  is  often  given  to  these  cases  in  London  to-day,  we  submit  that 
even  the  little  boy  knows  quite  well  that  there  are  things  he  may  and 
things  he  may  not  do ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  much  to  be  lost  by 
ignoring  that  he  does  so.  People  complain  that  parents  have  no  control 
over  their  children,  while  they  pile  up  theories  and  embody  them  in 
institutions,  the  very  assumption  of  which  xmdermines  parental  authority. 
The  mother  forbids  the  boy’s  doing  a  certain  thing  on  the  grounds 
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that  it  is  wrong.  Science  arrives  and  points  out  that  he  could  not  help 
doing  it,  and  decides  that  he  will  always  do  it  imless  shut  up  within 
high  walls.  If  science  is  right,  the  mother  was  merely  a  fool,  and  the 
contention  of  the  extremist,  that  the  home  is  the  last  place  where 
successful  upbringing  can  be  given  to  a  child,  is  established.  This  we 
cannot  concede. 

This  statutory  change  brings  vividly  before  us  the  different  attitude 
of  our  forebears.  The  fiill  responsibility  for  their  actions,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  little  children,  we  indignantly  disclaim 
when  dealing  with  children  or  young  persons,  and  modify  in  considering 
large  classes  of  adults.  Is  that,  as  our  literary  rebels  are  telling  us, 
because  we  are  all  the  fettered  slaves  of  the  capitalist  state  and  shrink 
from  imputing  a  hberty  we  do  not  enjoy  ?  Is  it  because  evangelical 
Christianity  has  perished  from  among  us  ?  Or  is  it  because  we  can 
afford  to  make  allowances  under  which  a  less  affluent  society  would 
have  foundered  in  its  struggle  with  the  forces  of  disintegration  ? 

It  is  quite  a  luxury  to  have  this  department  of  a  great  and  pressing 
question  set  forth  so  amply,  lucidly,  deliberately.  The  volume  is  a 
first  class  contribution. 

J.  C.  Fbinole. 

VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE  THEORIE  DER  GENOSSEN- 

SCHAFTEN.  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Jacob,  [xviii,  492  pp.  8vo. 

Eohlhammer.  Stuttgart,  1913.] 

Co-operation  has  grown  so  big  and  so  varied  in  its  applications,  and 
is  also  so  much  used — and  abused — as  a  tool  in  the  service  of  other 
causes,  that  amid  so  bewildering  a  confusion  of  shapes,  one  may  well 
hark  back  to  the  elementary  question,  which  to  a  great  extent  engages 
the  attention  of  the  writer  of  this  book :  What  is  Co-operation  ?  Alas, 
it  is  not  easy  to  construct  a  definition  calculated  to  meet  all  cases. 
The  late  Dr.  Solly  was  ever  ready  with  his  very  sound  answer ;  there 
must  be  “  co-operative  spirit  ”  in  it.  Aye,  but  then,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel — at  that  time  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Land  Colonization 
Society — aptly  objected  in  Committee,  you  cannot  precisely  put  that 
into  the  Rules.  “  You  would  be  rendering  this  country  a  great  service,” 
so  some  months  ago  wrote  to  me  a  high  official  in  the  United  States, 
after  giving  me  enormous  figures  for  the  number  of  agricultural  “  co¬ 
operative  ”  societies  there  established,  “  if  you  could  supply  me  with  a 
formula  that  would  enable  us  to  judge  whether  these  societies  really 
are  Co-operative  or  not.”  A  formula  alone  unfortunately  will  not  do  it. 
You  can  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  it  as  you  can  through  the 
proverbial  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  political  “  co-operative 
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societies  ” — ^twenty-four  formed  in  this  kingdom  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Conservative  interest — anti-consumers’,  anti-co-operative  “  Co¬ 
operative  Societies,”  all  complying  outwardly  with  the  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law.  At  the  present  moment  the  great  question  occupy¬ 
ing  British  co-operators  is :  are  they  to  take  up  politics — which 
Vansittart  Neale,  Judge  Hughes,  and  other  prophets  of  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation  would  have  held  altogether  out  of  order.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  disposition  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Jacob  gives  a  definition  of  his  own,  that  is  scarcely  likely  to 
satisfy  every  one.  But  the  compilation  of  various  definitions  given  by 
other  authorities,  and  the  discussion  of  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject 
(which,  as  such,  presents  most  seductive  attractions  to  a  German 
savant)  is  imquestionably  of  interest. 

Next — and  this  is  a  more  specifically  German  question  still — ^there 
is  the  point :  how  are  you  to  marshall  such  co-operative  societies  as 
there  are  in  their  several  categories  ?  We  in  this  country  do  not  trouble 
much  about  categories.  Our  nothing-but-distribution  co-operators 
sometimes  rule  production,  credit,  and  other  higher  forms  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  out  of  Court,  as  being  “  individualistic  ”  ;  or  else  they  claim  as 
the  only  legitimate  form  of  “  co-operative  production,”  that  form 
which,  as  it  happens,  is  not  “  co-operatively  productive  ”  at  all,  albeit 
it  produces,  but  only  by  wage  labour,  as  an  alternative  to  buying, 
simply  to  supply  their  store  with  goods.  M.  Secr6tan  has  long  since 
pointed  out  that  that  does  not  alter  the  status  of  the  labouring  workman 
at  all ;  it  leaves  him  a  dependent  wage-labourer  still,  with  only  a  wage- 
interest  in  his  work.  Count  de  Bocquigny  has  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  dubbing  agricultural  supply  of  the  purest  kind  “  productive,” 
because  the  goods  acquired  through  it — fertilizers,  seeds,  feeding-stuffs, 
etc. — are  supplied  for  “  productive  ”  purposes.  We,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  class  the  various  forms  very  roughly  indeed,  and  aim  at  no  kind 
of  nice  distinctions  or  systematic  grouping.  In  Germany,  however, 
people  have  already  arrived  at  no  fewer  than  eighteen  different  cate¬ 
gories,  and  there  may  be  more  coming.  The  point  is  not  without 
interest,  at  any  rate  for  co-operators  of  the  study ;  and  Dr.  Jacob 
argues  it  minutely  and  with  considerable  acumen.  Obviously,  accept¬ 
able  classification  is  likely  to  prove  an  aid  to  proper  definition.  But 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  definition  of  Co-operation  will  after  all  be 
found  open  to  the  same  objection  with  which  Mr.  Vivian,  some  years 
ago  on  the  Profitsharing  and  Copartnership  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Co-operative  Alliance,  met  our  proposal  to  define  Labour 
Copartnership :  “  it  is  so  spiritual  that  it  defies  definition.” 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Jacob’s  rather  substantial 
volume  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  Co-operative  movement  of 
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Germany  in  its  full  present  breadth.  On  one  minor  point  the  rapid 
march  of  events  has  proved  unkind  to  him.  For  the  power  of  the  great 
State-endowed  institution  for  assisting — or  in  my  opinion  spoiling — 
Co-operation  has  been  further  weakened  since  he  wrote,  and  a  serious 
crisis  has  overtaken  some  co-operative  credit  banks  which  relied  upon 
it.  But  otherwise  the  account  given — ^if  a  little  colourless  to  spare 
susceptibilities — will  be  found  correct  and  enlightening. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 
By  the  Rev.  Clement  F.  Rogers,  Lecturer  in  Pastoral  Theology 
at  King’s  College,  University  of  London.  [291  pp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
net.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1912.] 

An3rthing  by  Mr.  Rogers  is  certain  to  be  interesting,  and  Pastoral 
Theology  is  a  subject  on  which  none  is  more  qualified  than  he  to  write. 
He  has  a  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  with 
this  he  is  able  to  illuminate  his  study  of  the  science,  whose  subject 
matter  he  defines  as  “  man’s  share  in  the  relationships  of  his  fellow  man 
with  God.” 

The  book  is  strictly  true  to  its  title.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise, 
and  does  not  propound  a  systematic  science  of  Pastoral  Theology,  but 
contains  rather  the  prolegomena  to  that  science  which  is,  the  Mrriter 
maintains,  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Rogers 
maps  out  the  ground  for  other  investigators  to  occupy  in  detail ; 
and  the  present  volume  would  make  an  admirable  introduction  to  a 
series  dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  as  outlined  by 
him. 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  whole  field,  and 
it  is  a  surprisingly  large  field  too.  Such  subjects  as  the  conduct  of  the 
services  in  Church,  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  parochial  organiza¬ 
tion  all  come  within  its  scope.  Sometimes  we  find  a  paragraph  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  list  of  problems,  which  all  need  study,  but  to  which 
the  writer  himself  does  not  suggest  the  solution.  The  mere  statement 
of  these  problems  is  a  work  of  great  observation  and  acuteness,  and 
sets  one  thinking.  A  writer  who  asks  us  questions  is  often  doing  us  a 
greater  service  than  one  who  gives  us  the  answers  before  the  questions 
have  occurred  to  our  minds.  And  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  stimulate 
independent  thought. 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  Rogers  gives  us,  along  with  many  problems 
for  meditation,  a  great  deal  of  positive  statement  which  is  very  valuable. 
The  chapter  on  “  Pastoral  Theology  and  Psychology,”  for  instance,  is 
most  instructive.  It  deals  with  the  psychological  laws  which  must  be 
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our  guide  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  Church  and  in  other  ministerial 
work. 

One  feels  in  reading  this  book,  that  all  its  conclusions  are  the  result 
of  first-hand  experience  and  observation,  and  there  is  an  immense 
amount  to  be  learnt  from  it.  Every  parish  priest  would  find  it  most 
valuable.  C.  E.  Rolt. 

COMBINATION  AMONG  RAILWAY  COMPANIES.  By  W.  A. 

Robertson,  B.A.  [105  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  Constable. 

London,  1912.] 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  by  lecturers  and  students  con¬ 
nected  with  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
It  consists  of  a  plain  and  lucid  statement  of  its  subject-matter,  past 
and  present,  from  which  the  speculations  and  denunciations  which  the 
title  might  lead  the  reader  to  expect  are  rigidly  excluded.  So  sane  and 
calm  a  writer  finds  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  as  he  would 
in  all  human  developments.  Agreements,  pools,  running  powers, 
leases,  amalgamations,  etc.,  are  Qlearly  distinguished — a  process  the 
lay  reader  could  hardly  accomplish  for  himself.  Many  more  examples 
than  Mr.  Robertson  gives  would  have  been  welcome,  but  doubtless  he 
had  to  keep  within  his  prescribed  limits  of  length. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  leam  that  instead  of  the  Midland  and  North 
Western  both  running  hali-empty  meat  trains  from  the  north  to  London, 
the  North  Western,  by  agreement,  carries  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
supply,  the  Midland  supplementing  in  an  emergency.  The  ordinary 
idea  that  when  two  companies  have  ceased  to  compete  the  public  will 
necessarily  have  to  pay  more  for  the  service  is  by  no  means  borne  out 
by  experience.  Since  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Companies 
ran  as  one  continuous  line,  bricks  are  carried  from  Southborough  to 
South  Bromley  for  2«.  a  ton  instead  of  3«.  Id.,  and  flour  from  Dartford 
to  Sittingbourne  for  48.  6d.  instead  of  68.  Id.  a  ton.  If  Parliament  had 
passed  the  recently  proposed  agreement  between  the  Great  Northern, 
Great  Central  and  Great  Eastern,  it  is  calculated  that  the  substitution 
of  single  continuous  rates  for  the  present  ones  woiild  have  reduced  their 
combined  charges  to  the  public  £100,000  per  annum. 

The  most  striking  section  of  the  book  is  that  which  relates  the  attempts 
made  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  interests  of  railway  servants  by 
changes  of  this  kind.  Apparently  the  railway  companies  are  able  to 
contend  that  hardly  any  men  have  suffered  in  employment,  wages  or 
prospect  of  pension  through  them.  This  could  only  be  demonstrated 
if  it  were  possible  to  investigate  every  case  of  a  man  leaving  the  service 
of  a  railway  company  after  such  a  combination.  That  it  should  be 
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even  approximately  true  brings  railway  employment  into  such  a  happy 
contrast  with  almost  all  other  undertakings  that  one  begins  to  imder* 
stand  the  compensations  which  till  lately  made  railway  men  content 
with  such  low  wages  comparatively  with  those  of  their  fellows.  Of  the 
140,000  men  employed  by  the  Midland  and  London  and  North  Western 
only  1717  men,  the  companies  say,  have  been  affected  by  the  working 
alliance  at  all ;  none  have  been  dismissed,  though  a  few  men  have 
had  their  work  changed  and  their  rates  of  pay  slightly  decreased.  This 
attests  a  capacity  for  adjustment  which  augurs  well  for  that  “  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  market,”  to  which  we  would  fain  look  forward.  The 
committee  of  1911  was  im willing  to  recommend  statutory  interference 
in  the  matter.  The  writer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in 
making  technical  matter  perfectly  plain  to  an  outsider. 

J.  C.  Peinole. 

L’EUROPE  ET  LA  P0L06NE.  Par  EuokNE  Staeczewski. 
[xMv,  368  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5  francs.  Perrin.  Paris,  1913.] 

It  is  a  novel  experience  to  have  the  historic  downfall  of  Poland 
accounted  for,  even  to  some  extent  only,  by  economic  causes.  That 
is  not  indeed  the  main  contention  put  forward  by  M.  Starczewski. 
Setting  aside  the  widely  accepted  assumption  that  Poland  fell  by  its 
own  incompetency  to  govern  itself,  he  seeks  the  cause  of  its  collapse 
above  all  things  in  the  truly  overwhelming  power  of  the  three  con¬ 
quering  States,  and  incidentally  reads  a  pretty  lesson  to  France  for 
deserting  her  former  ally.  In  truth,  he  directly  traces  the  subsequent 
dire  misfortunes  which  have,  in  his  opinion,  placed  France  in  the  second 
rank  altogether,  to  her  sacrifice  of  her  friend  in  the  hour  of  need.  For 
it  was  on  her  possession  of  an  important  part  of  Poland,  and  on  the 
hold  upon  Russia  secured  by  the  creation  of  “  the  Polish  question,” 
that  Prussia  raised  up  her  great  military  power  which  eventually  crushed 
France.  However,  at  the  same  time,  our  author  distinctly  attributes 
Polish  decline,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  glaring  disregard  of  sound  economic 
principles.  Poland  reared  up  no  tiers  Hat,  no  trading  and  producing 
middle  class.  She  let  in  the  Jews  in  numbers,  imequalled  anywhere, 
to  do  the  middle  class  work.  Now  Jews  may  be  most  useful  people  in 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  make  patriotic  Poles.  Moreover,  the 
peasantry  were  left  practically  serfs,  with  no  power  in  the  State.  So 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  came  to  be  unreservedly  committed  to  a 
reckless,  scatter-brained  and  most  imeconomic  slachta,  consisting  in 
part  of  wealthy  large  landlords,  but  to  a  great  extent  also  of  unsub¬ 
stantial,  improvident  small  squires,  who  ruined  themselves  by  display 

1  and  a  desire  to  compete  with  their  more  substantial  neighboiirs,  with 
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whom  the  Constitution  assigned  to  them  equal  political  rights.  The 
recognized  regulator  of  national  finance  and  national  policy,  the  middle 
class,  was  wanting.  Agriculture  went  down.  Administration  was  mis¬ 
managed.  All  sense  of  responsibility  disappeared.  And  power 
evaporated. 

M.  Starczewski  will  not  beheve  in  the  permanent  annihilation  of 
Poland.  He  holds  it  to  be  now  undergoing  its  Babylonian  captivity. 
However,  the  nation  is  still  one — one  in  thought,  one  in  its  attachment 
to  old  memories,  one  in  its  common  hope.  Nations  are  not  annihilated 
by  conquest,  but  only  by  their  own  degradation  {avilissement) ;  and 
degraded  the  Poles  are  not.  However,  as  a  solid  stepping-stone  to  a 
risorgimento,  he  bids  his  countrymen  pay  better  attention  to  sound 
economics. 

That  bidding  is  being  obeyed  to  a  fuller  extent  than  possibly  he 
himself  is  aware.  Under  the  effect  of  alien  rule,  a  painstaking  and 
industrious  middle  class  is  rapidly  forming  which,  under  the  influence 
of  reviving  patriotism,  ousts  German  professional  men  and  tradesmen 
from  their  business.  It  is  such  rising  middle  class  which,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  higher  Polish  birth-rate,  actually  repolonises  towns  which 
had  become  German — such  as  quite  recently,  Znin.  And  co-operation, 
organized  on  undoubtedly  sound  lines,  comes  in  to  play  its  redeeming 
part.  It  is  curious  to  note  with  what  instinctive  eagerness  down¬ 
trodden  races  turn  to  co-operation  and  find  consolation  in  it.  So  did 
the  Danes  after  Prussian  victory,  so  did  the  Finns  after  Bobrikoff  rule. 
The  Poles  yield  these  two  races  nothing  in  their  resort  to  the  same 
mitigant  of  trouble.  And  not  only  does  in  consequence  their  organiza¬ 
tion  of  credit  for  all  purposes — industrial  as  well  as  agricultural — 
become  greatly  strengthened,  their  agriculture  improved,  and  the 
settlement  of  peasantry  on  the  land  formerly  monopolized — ^and  to  a 
great  extent  ruined — ^by  the  slachta,  visibly  stimulated,  but  a  new  sense 
of  oneness  among  the  three  politically  separated  branches  of  the  race 
has  become  established,  even  attracting  to  the  main  body  of  the  nation 
such  outlying  portions,  long  lost  sight  of,  as  the  Lithuanians  of  Prussia 
and  the  “  Waterpolaks  ”  of  Silesia.  The  year  1893  saw  the  first  “  all- 
Polish  ”  Congress — of  jurists  and  political  economists — ^held  at  Posen. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  plotted.  But  the  three  branches  of  the  Lech 
family,  wearing  in  common  the  old  amaranthine  favour,  evidently  felt 
that  they  were  one. 

WhetW  such  union  reinforced  by  wealth-producing  economy  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  kingdom  of  the  White  Eagle  once  more  to  inde¬ 
pendence  is  another  matter.  But  one  may  be  thankful  to  see  sound 
economic  principles  asserting  their  sway  among  a  race  hitherto  so 
neglectful  of  them.  Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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LA  MAIN  D’CEUVRE  ETRANGfeRE  DANS  L’ AGRICULTURE 
FRANQAISE.  Par  Emile  Blanchabd,  Professeur  d’ Agriculture, 
[xii,  344  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Marcel  Riviftre.  Paris,  1913.] 

In  our  seagirt  island,  given  up,  agriculturally  speaking,  to  stock- 
raising  and  latifundia,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be,  like  our  neigh¬ 
bours  in  France  and  Germany,  dependent  for  agricultural  labour  upon 
foreign  immigrants.  We  have  our  Irish  harvesters,  of  course ;  and 
some  of  us  have  tried — as  M.  Vandervelde  says  that  we  are  thinking  of 
doing  again — Italian  labourers.  But  they  have  not  answered.  What 
we  shall  be  brought  to  as  our  agriculture  grows  more  “  intensive,”  of 
course  we  do  not  yet  know.  However,  meanwhile  we  have  the  same 
conditions  with  us  which  have  driven  Continental  farmers  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  foreign  hands  and  which  among  ourselves,  as  across  the 
Channel,  bring  about  rural  depopulation.  Of  the  causes  of  such — in 
France — Professor  Blanchard  speaks  with  great  plainness.  It  makes 
one  rub  one’s  eyes  a  little  to  see  him  in  one  place  claiming  for  France 
very  superior  social  and  economic  conditions  among  the  rural  labouring 
class,  proving  a  powerful  magnet  to  neighbours — and  then  describing 
the  wretched  accommodation  provided  for  farm  hands  in  stables,  their 
poor  nourishment  and  insufficient  pay,  such  as  even  we  do  not  know  of. 
However,  in  any  case,  hfe  is  dull  and  monotonous,  wages  are  low,  hours 
are  long,  and  rising  on  the  social  ladder  is  made  difficult.  One  should 
not  carry  the  comparison  with  industrial  labour  too  far,  as  townsmen 
pleading  for  social  improvement  are  apt  to  do.  Agriculture  has  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  where  sunshine  and  rain  have  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  whatever  the  hour  may  be.  A  writer  of  great  experience 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Preusaische  Jahthiicher,  in  his  pleading  for 
rural  self-employment,  puts  it  forward  as  a  particular  recommendation, 
which  should  weigh  with  the  country,  that  the  self-employing  culti¬ 
vator  is  not  tied  down  to  hours,  but  can  take  advantage  of  every 
smile  of  nature,  work  long  hours  or  short,  night  or  day,  as  occasion 
may  require — which  means  a  better  return.  And  even  wage-paid 
labourers  do  not  grudge  long  hours  when  there  is  a  cause.  Also  life 
need  not  be  taken  as  oppressively  monotonous  to  them  simply  because 
it  is  spent  in  the  country.  There  are  pleasures  attainable  to  them  in 
country  life  of  which  the  townsman  recks  not.  Only  they  want  to  be 
given  an  interest,  and  the  opportunity  of  raising  themselves. 

France  has,  like  Germany,  been  driven  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  labour.  And  M.  Blanchard’s  argument  is  that  she  should 
make  the  most  of  it  and  make  sure  of  keeping  it.  Protectionists  plead 
that  immigration  robs  French  labour  of  its  due  and  causes  loss  to  the 
country.  M.  Blanchard’s  answer  is  that  French  labour  does  not  exist 
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in  sufficient  quantity,  and  that  the  money  paid  to  foreign  labourers  is 
more  than  compensated  by  increased  production.  He  goes  further, 
Looking  at  the  declining  birth-rate  in  France,  he  urges  that  these 
foreigners  should  be  systematically  turned  into  Frenchmen  by  naturaliza¬ 
tion — as  in  truth  a  goodly  number  of  them  are — to  make  up  for  loss  of 
native  population.  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  make  very  good 
Frenchmen.  An  apparent  falling  ofi  in  the  number  of  Belgians  em¬ 
ployed  in  Flanders  is,  in  truth,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
Belgians  have  become  French  and  are  now  put  down  as  Frenchmen. 
On  the  other  hand — and  this  should  be  an  interesting  fact  for  Tariff 
Reformers — near  the  Belgian  frontier  many  thousands  of  French 
labourers  have  gone  to  live  in  Belgium,  carrying  their  French  wages 
there,  because  living  is  so  much  cheaper  in  the  comparatively  free  trade 
country.  Every  morning  sees  them  crowding  early  workmen’s  trains 
in  order  to  repair  to  their  work  in  France.  There  are  now  probably 
over  a  million  foreigners  coming  into  France  every  year  to  do  agricultural 
work.  That  excludes  Poles,  who  stay  away  now,  having  been  badly 
treated  by  their  captains.  M.  Blanchard  pleads  that,  like  native  men, 
foreign  hands  should  be  treated  with  fairness  and  consideration,  made 
comfortable,  and  that  the  machinery  regulating  their  immigration 
should  be  perfected  and  placed  under  proper  control,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  over-supply  and  also  fraud. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that,  judging  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint,  M.  Blanchard  does  not  believe  in  “  rural  industries,”  such 
as  those  upon  which  reformers  in  Ireland  are  building  up  new  hopes, 
although  he  admits  that,  more  particularly  in  the  lace-making  districts 
of  France,  such  industries  undoubtedly  achieve  their  object  in  keeping 
the  population  on  the  spot  and  earning  them  good  pay.  He  contends, 
however,  that  they  estrange  those  who  pursue  them  from  agricultural 
work.  The  man  who  takes  up  brush-making,  or  basket-making,  or 
besom-making  as  a  winter  occupation,  sticks  to  that  calling  also  in 
summer  and  makes  it  his  main  pursuit.  That  is  not  really  an  argument 
against  such  industries. 

A  very  disfiguring  feature  about  the  book  is  that  it  is  full  of  mis¬ 
prints,  some  of  which  pervert  the  sense.  Henby  W.  Wolff. 

LA  BANQUE  NATIONALE  DE  BELGIQUE:  LES  THEORIES 
ET  LES  FAITS.  Par  Ernest  van  Elewyck,  President  de  la 
Chambre  de' Commerce  de  Bruxelles.  [2  tomes,  vii,  792  pp.  8vo. 
15  francs.  Falk.  Brussels,  1913.] 

This  able  book  will  appeal  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
banking  questions.  No  doubt  it  deals  principally  with  its  title  theme. 
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that  b,  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  and  of  necessity  also  with  Belgbn 
banking  generally — which,  in  “  this  little  England  of  the  Continent,” 
has,  indeed,  quite  enough  in  itself  to  bespeak  attention.  But  it  almost 
naturally  expands  in  the  course  of  its  argument  into  a  treatise  on 
banking  throughout  the  world — comparing,  more  particularly,  banking 
practices  in  Belgium  with  those  established  in  England,  France, 
Gbrmany.  Such  comparisons  the  author’s  evident  great  learning  and 
familiarity  with  his  subject  necessarily  make  instructive.  To  add  to 
these  recommendations,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  two  substantbl 
volumes  a  minutely  detailed  index  table  of  contents,  which  makes 
reference  remarkably  easy. 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  b  one  of  the  great  financbl  institu¬ 
tions  for  which  Belgium  has  to  thank  the  creative  mind  of  Fr^re  Orban, 
whose  great  aim  was  to  adapt  such  institutions  specifically  to  the 
requirements  of  Belgium.  Now  Belgium  is  a  country  e^ntially  of 
”  budness,”  and  a  country  permanently  dependent  upon  its  rebtions 
with  adjoining  countries.  There  is  another  very  pecuhar  feature 
about  Belgian  banking.  Belgian  banking  b  dependent  upon  gold. 
But,  having  Paris  for  its  main  outlet  for  large  foreign  investments, 
and  having— owing  to  the  inadequate  equipment  and  want  of  enterprise 
of  local  private  bankers — branches  of  French  and  German  joint  stock 
banks  established  in  all  its  business  centres,  Belgium  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  retain  gold  in  its  possession.  France  and  Gbrmany  pay  a 
premium  upon  imported  gold.  And  the  Belgian  branches  of  then 
banks  can  accordingly  afiord  to  buy  gold  at  a  higher  price  than  Belgian 
banks.  In  this  way,  to  state  one  instance,  after  the  great  Exhibition 
of  Brusseb  in  1910,  the  supply  of  foreign  gold  brought  into  the  country 
was  found  to  have  been  all  drafted  away  into  Gemaany  and  France. 
Belgium  b,  accordingly,  almost  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign  biUs  of 
exchange  as  its  means  of  meeting  calls  and  therefore  upon  discounts. 
Foreign  biUs  carefully  accumulated  have,  in  fact,  served  both  its 
National  Bank  and  its  great  General  Savings  Bank  admirable  turns, 
more  specifically  in  great  crises  like  that  of  the  year  1870,  when, 
without  such  reserve,  there  must  have  been  disaster.  The  National 
Bank  of  Belgium  is  accordingly,  above  all  things,  a  bank  of  discount. 
Discount  b  its  main  business  and  by  discount  it  lives.  It  is  exceedingly 
careful  in  its  acceptance  of  bilb.  It  will  not  accept  promissory  notes  or 
finance  bilb,  but  only  bond  fde  tradepaper,  with  good  signatures. 
That  has  kept  it  safe  while  rendering  a  most  useful  service  to  its  country. 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  b  no  State  institution,  although, 
enjoying  considerable  State  granted  privileges,  it  b  of  course  subject 
to  State  supervision.  The  avowed  object  of  the  publication  of  the 
present  book  b  to  give  an  answer  to  the  quite  unreasonable  demands 
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of  the  Belgian  Socialists  for  the  substitution  of  a  State  bank.  Quoting 
Bagehot  and  other  authorities,  M.  van  Elewyck  has  no  difficulty  in 
proving  the  Socialists  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Generally  speaking,  he  moves 
in  his  thought  and  argument  along  the  sound  lines  of  banking  which 
have  become  a  standard  in  this  country.  He  considers  the  policy 
followed  in  France  and  Germany  of  attracting  gold  artificially  by  paying 
for  it  a  mistake,  and  sides  with  our  bankers  who  beUeve  in  the  policy  of 
the  fluctuating  bank  rate.  He  laughs  at  the  idea,  so  much  favoured 
in  France,  of  a  fixed  permanent  bank  rate,  by  the  costly  means  of 
keeping  an  immense  stock  of  precious  metals.  He  would,  on  the 
contrary,  have  Belgium  adopt  our  method  of  economizing  precious 
metals,  by  a  liberal  use  of  cheques,  such  as  somehow  or  other  our 
Continental  neighbours  appear  to  labour  under  a  constitutional  in¬ 
capacity  to  take  up — ^hence  the  comparative  failure  of  the  system  of 
cheques  in  Germany. 

Orban’s  governing  idea,  when  founding  the  National  Bank,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  banking  chaos,  such  as  had  led  Belgium  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  by  the  restriction  of  the  issue  of  notes  to  one  sole  institution. 
That  has,  in  Belgium  as  elsewhere,  proved  sound  practice.  Un¬ 
wisely,  as  now  appears,  he  compelled  the  bank  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  comptoirs,  in  order  to  provide  every  country  town 
with  banking  facilities.  That  has  proved  useful  under  very  different 
conditions  in  France,  but  in  Belgium  it  has  proved  a  source  of  weakness. 
Besides,  Belgium  possesses  plenty  of  other  banking  agencies  for  purposes 
that  the  National  Bank  does  not  consider  to  come  within  its  own 
province. 

M.  van  Elewyck’s  book  promises  to  maintain  its  position  as  a  text¬ 
book  among  banking  publications. 

Hbnby  W.  Wolff. 

LES  CAISSES  DE  FRETS  8UR  L’HONNEUR.  Par  G.  Olphe- 
Galliabd,  docteur  en  droit,  commissaire-controleur  des  societes 
d’assurances.  [222  pp.  8vo.  4  fr.  Giard  et  Bri^e.  Paris, 
1913.] 

How  to  assist  poor,  but  deserving,  people  with  money  without  incur¬ 
ring  serious  risk  either  of  loss  or  of  demoralizing  the  receiver,  has  been 
the  study  of  philanthropists  and  economists  for  a  good  long  time  back. 
In  the  little  book  here  noticed,  which  has  been  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
French  InstitxU,  the  author  takes  his  reader  over  almost  the  entire  groimd 
thus  far  traversed,  from  the  earliest  benevolent  funds  and  the  original 
pawnshops  founded  in  Italy  by  some  Franciscans  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  the  more  varied,  and  in  some  senses  more  perfected  institutions  of 
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the  present  day.  And  his  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Evidently  he  has  studied  his  subject  carefully  and  drawn  upon 
a  considerable  number  of  sources  (of  which  he  gives  a  serviceable 
catalogue)  for  instruction.  His  fancy  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
taken  by  the  “loan  of  honour”  (prestito  suW  onore),  which  in  a  charitable 
mood  M.  Luzzatti  hit  upon  as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  his  Italian  co¬ 
operative  banks.  However  there  is  nothing  “  co-operative  ”  about 
such  loans,  which  in  truth  merely  ape  business  methods  for  the 
performance  of  pure  unadulterated  charity.  Other  institutions  and 
even  individuals  having  money  to  dispose  of  may  practise  it  as  well, 
and  do  so,  as  the  author  shows.  The  adoption  of  business  methods  is 
supposed  to  make  the  loan  educative.  In  a  rather  bold  comparison  the 
author  likens  it  to  the  loans  on  personal  security  made  by  bankers. 
But  in  truth  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
practised  is  very  circumscribed  and  shows  signs  of  further  contraction. 
Managers  of  Italian  “  People’s  Banks,”  when  you  ask  them  about 
theb  “  loans  of  honour,”  smile  and  tell  you  that  they  keep  them  up  to 
please  M.  Luzzatti.  Raiffeisen,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
devised  the  co-operative  credit  society  without  shares  but  with  unlimited 
liability.  There  is  “  business  ”  and  education  in  this.  In  the  prestito 
suU’  onore  there  is  neither.  It  is  merely  a  beneficent  toy. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

NATIONAL  REVIVAL.  A  Restatement  of  Tory  Principles,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.  [149  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  2«.  6d.  net.  Jenkins.  London,  1913.] 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  restate  the  vital  principles  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  to  appeal  “  to  the  conservative  elements  in  the  nation  to  rally 
round  a  new  ideal  of  patriotism,  a  new  conception  of  national  policy.” 
It  is  written  with  great  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  addition  to  giving 
much  practical  advice,  it  contains  a  careful  investigation  of  the  ultimate 
source  of  political  authority  and  individual  right. 

The  author  considers  that  the  present  political  situation  is  in  every 
way  unsatisfactory.  Our  much  valued  political  freedom,  with  the 
Crown  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  representing  the  various 
interests  of  the  nation,  has  given  way  to  a  mere  counting  of  heads,  and 
instead  of  enjo3dng  representative  government  the  nation  is  now  being 
exploited  “  by  the  money  grubbing  classes,  who  are  in  their  turn 
exploited  by  a  minority  of  shallow  intellectuals.”  At  the  same  time  a 
new  nation  has  grown  into  being,  with  new  ambitions  and  new  ideals, 
in  possession  of  the  vote,  yet  divorced  from  the  old  political  inheritance. 

He  urges,  therefore,  that  the  remedy  must  lie  in  a  strong  national 
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policy,  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  as  a  collection  of 
classes,  and  in  a  revival  of  tory  thought  and  confidence  in  tory  tradition. 
And  by  “  tory  ”  he  means  that  principle  of  authority  in  the  State  which 
is  essential  for  anything  but  a  mere  negative  freedom,  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  writings  of  Boh'ngbroke,  Burke  and  Disraeli.  There 
must  be  no  mock  socialism  or  so  called  “  tory  democracy  ” ;  the 
conservative  party  must  not  try  to  outbid  its  opponents  in  popular 
bribes.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  trust  to  the  undying  forces  of 
conservatism,  innate  in  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  make  its  appeal  to 
principle  and  conviction,  based  upon  religion.  “  For  us  .  .  .  Toryism 
is  more  than  a  reasoned  creed  :  it  is  and  must  be  a  way  of  life.” 

J.  H.  Blaksley. 

LEASEHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT.  By  E.  A.  Collins.  [117  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1913.] 

This  little  book  attacks  our  present  system  of  leasehold.  It  is  strongly 
worded,  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  its  case  is  stated  with  admirable 
clearness  and  brevity.  The  author  considers  that  the  present  system 
often  presses  unduly  upon  the  leaseholder,  especially  when  the  expansion 
of  his  business  requires  an  alteration  in  the  premises  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease ;  and  further,  that  the  existing  dual  system  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  enterprise,  particularly  in  the  building  trades,  and  is  thus 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

He  proposes  that  enfranchisement  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
the  leaseholder’s  demand,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  copyholds. 
To  effect  this,  a  Leasehold  Commission  should  be  established,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  assess  the  value  of  the  leasehold,  considering  alike 
the  length  of  time  that  the  lease  has  yet  to  run,  and  the  value  of  im¬ 
provements  erected  by  the  leaseholder.  It  would  have  power  to  refuse 
enfranchisement  in  exceptional  cases,  but  its  decision  would  always  be 
final,  the  landlord  merely  receiving  (when  enfranchisement  was  effected) 
the  10  per  cent,  bonus  which  is  customary  in  sales  under  legal  compulsion. 

Clearly  the  weakness  of  the  case  lies  in  the  power  entrusted  to  the 
commissioners.  The  bureaucratic  machinery  would  probably  be  most 
unpopular,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  many  instances  of  injustice. 
Otherwise  the  proposed  reform  should  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community.  J.  H.  Blaksley. 

LE  THALER  <DE  MARIE-THERESE.  Par  M.  Fischel.  [xxxi, 
208  pp.  8vo.  With  Map.  5  fr.  Giard  Briftre.  Paris,  1912.] 

In  this  volume  M.  Fischel,  who  is  an  officer  attached  to  the  Austrian 
Consulate  General  at  Paris,  teUs  the  rather  amusing  story  of  a  curious 
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freak  in  savage  fashion  affecting  currency,  which  makes  of  the  “  thaler  ’* 
of  a  long  since  departed  sovereign  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  Maria 
Theresia,  the  “  rex  noster  ”  of  the  Magyars,  the  current  coin  of  wild 
tribes  of  Bedouins  and  other  natives  in  Arabia  and  parts  of  north¬ 
eastern  and  central  Africa.  Those  tribes  will  have  no  other  money. 
Governments — English,  French,  Italian,  and  Egyptian — have  tried  to 
replace  this  mere  popular  token,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  2.50  francs,  but  which  passes  current  at  10  francs,  by  more  modem 
coinage.  However,  the  Arabs  and  Africans  stick  to  their  “  thaler,” 
which  must  have  the  image  and  superscription  of  Maria  Theresia  upon 
it  and  accordingly,  since  that  empress  died  in  1780,  must  bear  no  later 
date,  although  issued  from  the  mints  of  Vienna,  Hall,  or  Rome  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Maria  Theresia  was  followed  on  the  throne  by 
Joseph  II.,  but  whatever  claim  a  “  Joseph  ”  might  pretend  to  to  have 
his  name  held  in  honour  in  those  parts,  on  their  coins  these  Africans 
would  have  none  of  him,  but  the  mint  must  go  back  to  the  familiar  face 
of  Maria  Theresia.  The  explanation  is  that  in  those  regions,  as  in 
India,  savings  habitually  take  the  shape  of  ornaments,  and  for  purposes 
of  adornment  the  silver  disk  with  the  not  very  beautiful  features  of 
Maria  Theresia  engraved  upon  it  is  valued  above  all  other  embellish¬ 
ments.  Otherwise  the  matter  reminds  one  of  the  odd  fancy  of  the 
Scotch  public  who  from  force  of  habit  still  took,  almost  by  preference, 
the  familiar  notes  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  even  after  that  bank 
had  gone  into  bankmptcy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  uncommercial 
people  have  rather  a  mde  awakening  in  store  for  them  when  the  fact 
comes  to  be  revealed  to  them  that  their  prized  coins  are  worth  nothing 
like  the  fancy  price  which  they  give  for  them. 

The  puzzle  is,  says  M.  Fischel,  how  these  coins  came  to  be  so  popular. 
And  he  rather  rashly  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  just  because 
Austria  is  not,  like  England  or  France,  a  colonizing  country.  However, 
in  the  body  of  the  book  he  shows  that  about  the  time  of  Maria  Theresia 
Austria  carried  on  something  like  a  pioneer  trade  with  those  parts, 
through  the  Levant.  And  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  the  “  thaler  ”  came 
to  stick  to  that  not  very  progressive  commerce. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

SOCIOLOGY  IN  ITS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS.  By  C.  A. 

Ellwood,  Ph.D.  [xiv,  417  pp.  8vo.  Appleton.  New  York, 

1912.] 

In  this  somewhat  abstract  and  technical  study  of  a  subject  possessing 
considerable  concrete  interest  at  the  present  moment.  Professor  Ellwood 
defines  society  as  a  group  of  individuals  carrjdng  on  a  collective  life 
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by  means  of  mental  inter-action,  and  sociology  as  the  science  of  the 
organization  and  evolution  of  society.  The  origin  of  human  society 
he  traces  back  to  the  family  life  of  pre-human  ancestry,  the  pairing 
of  the  sexes,  and  association  for  purposes  of  food  supply.  “  The  goal, 
indeed,”  he  remarks,  “  of  much  conscious  social  development  seems  to 
be  the  collective  control  of  the  food  process.”  One’s  thought  at  once 
takes  flight  to  Chicago  and  the  rumoured  ring  to  comer  the  South 
American  meat  supply  for  a  corroboration  of  his  theory,  especially 
when  he  adds  a  caveat  against  assuming  that  this  goal  is  the  highest 
to  which  social  development  may  attain. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  roles  of  instinct,  feeling,  intellect, 
imitation,  and  sympathy  in  the  social  life,  Professor  EUwood  passes  to 
discuss  prevailing  theories  regarding  social  consciousness.  Asserting 
that  the  content  of  individual  consciousness,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  heredity  on  the  one  side,  and  from  society 
on  the  other,  he  nevertheless  declines  to  accept  the  notion  of  an  over¬ 
soul.  He  admits  that  the  individual  alone  thinks,  feels,  and  wills. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  collective  mental  life,  but  no  social  mind  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  is  an  individual  mind,  although  the  term  “  social 
mind  ”  may  be  useful  to  express  “  the  functional  unity  which  arises 
from  the  interaction  between  many  individual  minds.”  Passing  to 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  he  suggests  that  influence  is  being 
transferred  from  the  spoken  to  the  printed  word,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  conduct  of  the  press  is  being  commercialized.  The  remedy  lies, 
he  thinks,  in  a  press  censorship  which  “  shall  allow  for  social  develop* 
ment,  and  yet  keep  entirely  within  the  limits  of  social  advantage.”  A 
quaint  proposition,  surely,  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  citizen  of  the 
country  whose  public  opinion,  speaking  through  its  Constitution, 
laid  down  so  long  ago  as  1791,  that  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

PROFITS  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  BRITISH  COAL  TRADE  (1898- 

1910).  By  Thomas  Richardson,  M.F.,  and  John  A.  Walbank. 

[96  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1«.  net.  N.A.A.C.  Newcastle,  1912.] 

This  is  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  fluctuations  of  proflts  and  wages 
in  the  coal  trade,  on  which  an  argument  is  based  in  favour  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage  for  all  miners.  The  “  reasonable  minimum  ”  suggested 
is  30s.  per  week.  The  book  contains  the  usual  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  proposal,  but  professes  to  deal  vrith  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  prove  that  the  industry  could  afford  this  minimum  wage  and 
still  leave  3  per  cent,  for  capital.  The  method  adopted  is  to  take  the 
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percentage  dividends  paid,  and  from  them  to  deduce  the  amount 
available  for  increased  wages. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  authors  did  not  devote  themselves  to  the  more 
relevant  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  production  at  the  pit  head  per 
ton,  the  price  which  can  be  obtained  for  it,  the  margin  of  profit  left  on 
it,  after  all  necessary  charges  have  been  met  except  wages,  and  then 
have  told  us  what  amoimt  of  money  is  left  to  divide  between  wages  and 
dividends.  Further,  if  their  desire  is  to  fix  a  national  minimum,  they 
should  have  told  us  how  many  pits  would  have  to  be  closed,  because 
the  increased  wages  would  wipe  out  the  profit  on  the  coal.  The  fact 
that  a  coal  mine  pays  50  per  cent,  dividend  does  not  show  that  it  b 
paying  any  brger  profit  on  the  turnover  than  a  mine  pajdng  2  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  dividend  depends  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
which  b  of  course  affected  by  the  price  paid  for  the  mine.  Most  mines 
in  this  country,  however,  are  worked  on  the  royalty  principle,  so  that 
the  price  paid  need  not  affect  the  amount  of  capital.  To  avoid  these 
complications,  let  us  for  a  moment  assume  that  the  whole  capital  b 
invested  in  pbnt  and  the  cost  of  sinking  the  pit.  A  deep  pit  with  a 
Urge  original  capital  expenditure  might  strike  a  seam  of  excellent  coal 
and  make  say  10s.  per  ton  profit  on  the  turnover,  and  yet  only  pay  a 
small  percentage  dividend  on  the  capital  expended  :  on  the  other  hand 
a  shallow  pit  might  be  started  with  a  small  capital,  strike  poor  coal  but 
a  great  deal  of  it,  and,  with  a  profit  of  only  Is.  per  ton  on  the  turnover, 
still  pay  a  very  brge  dividend  on  the  capital.  Where  the  writers  seem 
to  fall  into  error  b  in  treating  the  whole  collection  of  mines  as  if  they 
could  be  regarded  as  a  single  concern. 

A.  S.  Pbinole. 

QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.  By  Sib  Alpbed 

Mond,  Bart.,  M.P.  [334  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  Methuen. 

London,  1913.] 

Sir  Alfred  Mond  includes  in  thb  volume  essays  and  speeches  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  magazines  and  other  publications.  They 
are  written  with  a  strong  party  bbs,  but  are  none  the  less  interesting 
and  crowded  with  valuable  information.  Particubrly  worthy  of  notice 
b  the  article  entitled  “German  Working  Class  Insurance.”  It  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  useful  matter,  and  shows  how  the  difficulties  of  an 
insurance  problem  have  been  tackled  on  the  Continent. 

The  Tariff  question  b  ably  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  articles  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  enthusiastic  Free  Trader.  Perhaps  he 
repeats  the  well-worn  arguments  with  too  much  assurance.  He  insists 
that^aj^Tariff  System  would  raise  the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Chamberbin 
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has  insisted  again  and  again  that  it  will  not.  It  is  one  of  those  problems 
that  require  a  trial  before  we  can  dogmatize.  The  argument  by 
analogy  which  Sir  Alfred  adopts  proves  nothing.  The  circumstances 
of  England,  involving  a  vast  Empire,  are  peculiar.  And  further,  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  groimd,  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  England  and  Germany,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  one  of  the  numerous  passages  bearing  on  the  question  in  the  report 
of  the  Gainsborough  Commission  of  1905.  In  the  report  on  Hamburg 
we  read  :  “  Whatever  the  diversity  of  conditions,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  German  industrial  workman  is  immeasurably  better  paid  now  than 
he  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  he  is  similarly  better  clothed, 
better  fed,  and  better  lodged  than  he  was  then.  He  has,  moreover, 
ample  facilities  for  healthy  recreation  for  himself  and  his  family.  In 
regard  to  the  provision  made  for  him  by  the  State  in  the  event  of  sick¬ 
ness,  in  the  event  of  his  meeting  with  accidents  during  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation,  as  well  as  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  unable  to  earn  his 
living  through  physical  debility  or  old  age,  he  is  in  a  decidedly  better 
position  than  the  workmen  in  our  country.” 

Among  other  current  questions  discussed  are  the  House  of  Lords, 
Home  Rule,  Unemployment,  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  Anglo-German 
relations. 

A.  L.  Poole. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  BOOKBINDING  TRADE.  By  Mary  Van 
Kleeck.  [xx,  290  pp.  8vo.  $1.50.  Survey  Associates.  New 
York,  1913.] 

This  instructive  and  well-compiled  volume  is  the  result  of  patient 
and  careful  investigations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Women’s  Work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  bookbinding 
trade  was  chosen  first  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  trades 
for  women  in  New  York,  and  because  it  affords  employment  to  every 
grade  of  worker  from  the  skilled  craftsman  to  the  errand  girl.  It  thus 
presents  in  miniature  most  of  the  important  problems  which  confront 
women  wage  earners. 

The  Committee  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
industrial  history  and  home  surroundings  of  201  women  in  the  trade, 
combined  with  data  secured  from  all  the  binderies  in  Manhattan.  The 
average  wage  of  these  women  is  7  dollars  22  cents  a  week ;  a 
living  wage  for  a  single  woman  in  New  York  is  calculated  to  be  9 
dollars  a  week.  Good  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years 
by  the  Union  of  Women  Binders.  In  certain  isolated  cases  it  has 
already  secured  payment  for  women  workers  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
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paid  to  men.  This  Union  is  handicapped  by  the  “  indifierence  of  men 
in  the  trade  to  the  welfare  of  the  women.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
content  to  consider  a  shop  a  good  union  place  and  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  union  label  on  its  products,  if  the  men  are  organized,  even  when 
not  one  of  the  women  is  a  union  member.” 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  in  the  trade  is  the  loss  of  employment 
due  to  new  inventions.  “  No  systematic  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the 
maladjustment.  The  displaced  employees  are  given  no  chance  to 
prepare  for  these  changes.  ...  In  the  unguided  attempt  to  learn  new 
processes  and  to  find  other  positions  there  is  much  wasted  effort  and 
loss  of  time.” 

Various  instances  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  extreme  individualism 
of  the  United  States  can  be  gathered  from  this  book.  The  inadequacy 
of  factory  legislation  in  New  York  and  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  such 
provisions  as  do  exist  are  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI. 

G.  L.  Spencer. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  ECONOMIC  UTILIZATION  OF  HISTORY.  By  Henry  W. 
Farnah,  M.A.,  R.P.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Yale  University. 
[220  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5<.  6d.  net.  Yale  University  Press. 
New  York,  1913.] 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  recommended  to  readers  in  this  country.  It 
is  rather  superficial,  its  subject  has  been  amply  discussed  already,  and 
naturally  its  allusions  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  America.  Finally, 
it  is  about  double  the  price  of  what  such  a  book  would  cost  if  published 
in  England. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  TRUSTS.  Edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Stevens,  Ph.D.  [xiv,  593  pp.  8«.  6d  net.  Macmillan. 
New  York,  1913.] 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  working  of  the  trust 
system  in  America  will  find  much  useful  information  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  and  well-compiled  volume.  It  is  a  book  for  the  student,  not 
for  the  general  public  ;  it  assumes  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  Trusts,  and  propounds  no  theo¬ 
ries,  and  gives  no  general  account  of  their  origin  and  development. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  merely  collected  many  of  the  original  documents 
relating  to  legislation  and  judicial  attacks  against  the  Trusts,  including 
the  verbatim  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  others  before  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


UNDER  cover  of  the  commotion  and  controversy  caused  by  the 
launching  of  Part  I.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911, 
Part  II.  has  slid  quietly  down  the  stocks  and  is  happily  floated. 
Insurance  against  unemployment  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 
seven  scheduled  trades — viz.  Building,  Construction  of  Works, 
Shipbuilding,  Engineering,  Construction  of  Vehicles,  Ironfounding, 
and  Sawmilling — ^which  give  employment  altogether  to  some 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  workers.  It  is  a  legislative  experiment 
of  first-rate  importance.  The  recently  issued  First  Report  on 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Part  II.  of  that 
Act  (Cd.  6965)  is  exhilarating.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge, 
Director  of  Labour  Exchanges,  on  whose  book  on  Unemployment 
the  Act  may  be  said  to  have  been  based,  and  who  has  superintended 
its  coming  into  operation.  He  is  careful  to  warn  us  that  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  period  with  which  he  deals  are 
strictly  limited.  The  unemployed  benefits  have  only  been  payable 
for  six  months,  from  January  to  July  ;  and  trade  has  never  been 
so  good,  or  the  amount  of  unemployment  so  small.  But  even 
when  these  facts  have  been  fully  taken  into  account  the  success 
of  the  experiment  is  striking ;  and  Mr.  Beveridge  feels  himself 
justified  in  drawing  two  inferences  of  great  importance — (1)  “  that 
compulsory  State  insurance  against  unemployment  appears  to  be 
administratively  practicable,”  and  (2)  ”  that  it  can  be  introduced 
without  destroying  voluntary  insurance.” 


One  happy  result  of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which  the 
Act  has  come  into  operation  is  that  the  invested  balance  of  the 
Unemployment  Fund  already  reaches  the  sum  of  £1,610,000. 
The  income  from  the  joint  contributions  of  employers,  workmen, 
VoL.  XXIII.— No.  4.  2  0 
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and  the  State  was  at  the  rate  of  £2,400,000  a  year,  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  benefits,  refunds,  and  administration  at  the  rate 
of  £700,000  a  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  expenditure 
will  be  in  a  less  favourable  year  ;  but  at  all  events  it  seems  clear 
that  the  insured  trades  will  enter  upon  their  next  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  with  a  large  accumulated  reserve  and  an  organization  capable 
of  applying  it.  No  less  than  “  four-fifths  of  the  workmen  con¬ 
cerned  had  not  been  previously  insured  against  unemployment.” 
Independently  of  the  compulsory  clauses  applying  to  the  scheduled 
trades,  the  Act  is  designed  to  encourage  voluntary  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  all  trades,  insured  and  uninsured  alike  ; 
and  so  far  it  appears  to  be  achieving  its  object  in  some  considerable 
degree.  It  is  good  to  find  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  expressing  “  the 
high  appreciation  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  ready  and  friendly 
assistance  which  they  have  received  alike  from  individual  em¬ 
ployers  and  workpeople,  and  from  their  respective  associations.” 


An  interesting  piece  of  news  comes  from  France.  The  Con¬ 
federation  G^n^rale  du  Travail,  up  to  now  the  militant  apostle 
of  an  extreme  insurrectionary  policy,  has  made  up  its  mind  to 
lay  anti-militarism,  anti-patriotism,  and  other  social  and  political 
theories  on  the  shelf,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  and  to  concentrate 
its  energies  upon  the  attainment  of  a  reform  which  would  be  of 
immediate  practical  value  to  every  ouvrier  in  the  country — the 
semaine  anglaise  of  five  and  a  half  days.  And  the  individual 
syndicais  seem  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  The  debates  which  took 
place  at  the  annual  congresses  of  the  various  labour  organizations 
in  August  are  said  to  have  been  everywhere  occupied  with  “  purely 
professional  interests.”  It  is  a  development  which  will  attract 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  many  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  C.G.T.  has  chosen  well.  Eight  years  ago  the 
labouring  classes  in  France  had  no  day  of  rest  at  all.  It  is  probably 
true  that  there  has  never  been  the  same  industrial  pressure  there 
as  in  England  ;  but  the  Weekly  Best  Law  has  now  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  long  enough  to  justify  the  Decalogue,  and  the  French  are 
not  likely  to  consent  to  seven  days  of  work  in  the  week  again. 
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Now  they  want  the  weekly  half-holiday  as  well  as  the  day  of  rest, 
and  it  l\.as  already  been  promised  for  the  beginning  of  next  year 
in  some  of  tho  Government  offices.  The  masters  are  said  to  be 
opposed  to  the  reform  unless  there  is  a  redaction  of  wages,  fearing 
that  production  will  suffer.  They  may  take  heart  from  the  well 
attested  experience  of  other  countries  in  which  the  shortening  of 
hours  has  been  tried  with  the  happiest  results. 


If  it  be  really  true  that  so  large  and  influential  a  labour  organi¬ 
zation  as  the  G.6.T.  has  adopted  a  sane  and  sound  policy  of  social 
reform,  it  is  a  fact  of  great  significance.  The  middle  and  later 
phases  of  tho  French  Revolution  taught  the  world  the  inevitable 
result  of  attempts  to  carry  crude  idealism  into  practice  without 
waiting  to  consider  the  one  point  which  most  needs  consideration 
— their  practicality.  No  great  statesman  has  ever  been  a 
doctrinaire;  and  logic  is  a  fallible  guide  in  practical  politics. 
Stable  social  systems  are  not  made  to  order  in  accordance  with 
a  preconceived  pattern.  No  human  intellect  has  ever  been  equal 
to  the  task  of  designing  a  complete  social  order  de  novo  after 
destroying  tho  old  one.  The  new  must  have  its  roots  in  the 
old  and  grow  out  of  it.  There  are  such  things  as  history  and 
fact.  Progress  means  growth,  and  growth  presupposes  con¬ 
tinuity  of  identity.  The  social  reformer  may  hold  his  head 
high  in  tho  air,  but  he  must  have  his  feet  firmly  planted  upon 
the  ground.  Fact  is  his  fulcrum.  We  can  alter  what  is  for  the 
better  ;  we  cannot  construct  out  of  nothing  when  all  that  is  has 
been  destroyed. 


And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered.  There  is  often 
a  tendency  among  those  who  desire  to  break  altogether  with  the 
past  to  consider  that  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  end  at  which 
they  aim  justifies  the  use  of  any  and  every  means  of  attaining  it. 
They  sometimes  come  to  regard  themselves  as  emancipated  for 
their  particular  purpose  from  considerations  of  righteousness  and 
honour,  without  which  any  form  of  civilized  society  is  impossible. 
A  section  of  the  community  may  set  itself  to  get  what  it  wants 
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by  the  ase  of  methods  which  entail  suffering  and  injustice  for 
other  sections,  or  even  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the 
idea  of  fellowship,  the  very  foundation  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
goes  by  the  board.  Or  solemn  engagements,  entered  into  with 
full  knowledge  and  consent,  are  repudiated  under  the  stress  of 
some  temporary  pressure,  and  the  plank  which  supports  all 
intercourse  of  man  with  man  is  knocked  away.  We  do  not  need 
to  go  across  the  Channel  to  realize  that  this  is  true. 


The  Industrial  Council  have  just  issued  their  Report  on  the 
Inquiry  into  Industrial  Agreements.  It  should  be  compared  with 
Sir  George  Askwith’s  earlier  report  upon  the  working  of  the 
Lemieux  Act  in  Canada.  The  recommendations  of  the  Council 
are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  two  important  points.  They 
concur  with  the  general  opinion  of  those  whom  they  examined 
that  “  there  must  be  the  power  to  appeal  ultimately  to  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  the  strike  or  lock-out  ”  ;  and  also  found  that  most  of 
the  witnesses  believed  that  “  the  existing  conciliation  procedure 
was  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  points  of  difference  that  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  the  parties.”  Two  questions  were  specially 
referred  to  them.  First,  they  were  asked  to  say  what  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  due  fulfilment  of  Industrial  Agreements, 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  question  of  compulsion,  and  the 
Council  decide  against  it,  either  in  the  form  of  monetary  penalties 
or  of  a  prohibition  of  financial  or  other  assistance  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  to  persons  guilty  of  a  breach.  They  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  fulfilment  of  such  agreements  is  more  likely  to  be  secured 
by  an  increased  regard  for  moral  obligation  and  by  reliance  on 
the  principles  of  mutual  consent.  The  existence  of  a  ”  strong 
moral  obligation  ”  was  recognized  by  witnesses  on  both  sides. 


The  second  question  had  regard  to  the  extent  and  the  manner 
in  which  agreements  made  between  representative  bodies  of 
employers  and  of  workmen  should  be  enforced  throughout  a 
particular  trade  or  district.  In  this  case  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsion  is  cautiously  adopted.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  on  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  agreement; 
should  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  desirability  of  extending  it  to 
others  who  are  not  parties,  and  have  power  to  make  extension 
obligatory.  The  two  attitudes  are  only  inconsistent  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Mutual  consent  is  the  higher  and  better  method,  but  it 
presupposes  a  high  standard  of  industrial  organization  and  indus¬ 
trial  honour.  Where  these  have  not  been  attained,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  methods.  It  is  one  more  indication  of  the  fact 
which  has  for  some  time  been  emerging  with  increasing  clearness 
from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  industrial  conflict — that  in  large 
fields  of  industry  this  high  standard  has  been  already  attained; 
and  that  the  intervention  of  the  State  should  only  be  invoked 
where  obstinacy  or  ignorance  makes  it  apparently  unattainable  by 
any  other  means. 


ON  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  NOTIONS  OF  ECONOMICS. 


T  PROPOSE  in  what  follows  to  examine  a  portion  of  Dr. 

Marshall’s  work,  Principles  oj  Economies,  especially  Book  II, 
which  is  entitled  “  Some  Fundamental  Notions,”  and  to  record 
some  reflections  which  the  perusal  of  it  suggests  to  me.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  a  widely  respected  and  accepted  exposition  of  the 
Science  of  Economics.  It  professes  therefore  to  contain  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  is  known  about  a  certain  subject  (not,  of  course,  all, 
but  some,  of  what  is  known).  The  subject  is  what  is  named  by 
the  author  **  Wealth.” 

In  considering  what  is  offered  to  me  in  this  work,  I  approach 
it  as  a  learner,  or  even  a  begiimer,  in  that  science,  but  also  as  one 
holding  certain  logical  and,  more  generally,  philosophical  doctrines  ; 
many  of  these  are  shared  by  me  with  the  author,  but  others  are 
not ;  in  the  latter  case,  where  I  am  conscious  of  relevant  difference, 
I  will  endeavour  to  discover  and  state  the  difference  or  differences 
as  exactly  as  I  can.  Marshall  seems  to  me  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  a  greater  agreement  on  such  matters  between  his 
readers  and  himself  than  in  my  opinion  he  is  justified  in  doing. 
But  for  the  present  I  will  not  challenge  or  canvass  this  assumption. 

It  is  best,  we  are  told,  to  make  a  preliminary  study  of  wealth 
itself,  and  some  sensible,  if  not  very  profound,  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  difficulties  of  economic  nomenclature.  In  its  use  of 
terms  economics,  while  avoiding  bold  and  rigid  definitions,  must 
determine  upon  some  one  meaning  as  ”  the  leading  use  of  each,” 
and  accompany  it  with  a  corresponding  definition,  supplemented 
by  an  interpretation  clause  when  necessary.  Where  a  notion  is 
complex,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorously  scientific  analysis. 
To  the  more  elementary  notions  so  discovered  meanings  more 
consistent  and  precise  must  be  attached  than  in  the  practice  of 
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everyday  life.  (Some  pomts  in  this  doctrine  are  more  folly  stated 
in  the  first  edition,  where  it  is  anticipated  that  the  progress  of  the 
science  will  gradually  establish  the  results  of  such  analysis  on  an 
impregnable  basis  and  put  them  outside  debateable  ground.^) 

All^this  has  a  special,  and  indeed  its  chief,  application  to  the 
notion  of  wealth.  Economists  are  always  using  the  term,  and 
ought  therefore  to  define  what  they  mean  by  it,  at  least  “  in  its 
leading  use  ”  ;  and  if  in  the  analysis  of  its  complex  contents  they 
use  terms  Uke  value,  utility,  etc.;  they  ought  to  say  what  they 
mean  by  them.  If  for  any  reason  or  at  any  time  they  depart 
from  the  definitions  so  assigned  to  be  terms,  they  ought  to  say 
so  and  furnish  another  (or  at  least  “  an  interpretation  clause  ”). 
The  economist — the  exponent  of  economic  science — ^is  bound  first 
of  all  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  means  by  Wealth.  He  must 
know  what  Wealth  itself  is,  or  he  cannot  afterwards  know  any* 
thing  about  it,  and  he  must  impart  to  the  reader  his  knowledge 
of  what  it  is,  or  the  reader  will  never  come  to  share  his  teacher’s 
knowledge  about  it. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  expect  in  this  work  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  Wealth,'  a  consistent  and  definite  account  of  the 
group  of  subordinate  notions  involved  in  it,  and  some  direction 
as  to  how  these  are  to  be  correctly  synthesised  in  the  complex 
notion.  This  is  something  like  what  we  actually  find  in  Marshall; 
though  not  quite  the  same.  There  is  a  sudden  and  surprising 
abatement  in  the  demand  for  rigour,  and  even  for  order  and 
method.  What  the  author  actually  does  is,  to  put  it  rather 
generously,  to  take  to  pieces  before  us  the  conception  of  Wealth 
which  he  holds  to  be  correct,  and  then  to  reconstruct  it.  The 
analysis  exhibits,  or  rather  enumerates,  the  main  ingredients  of 
his  conception  of  Wealth,  and  adds  some  hints  as  to  how  the  pre* 
scription  is  to  be  made  up — i.e.  what  special  relations  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  connecting  these  ingredients.  A  “  masterly  analysis  ’* 
of  Wealth  exists  (p.  125,  n.  1)  and  I  presume  that  in  what  follows 
the  results  of  this  are  offered  to  the  reader ;  we  are  told  that  “  if 
two  people  differ  with  regard  to  that,  they  cannot  both  be  right." 
The  elements  found  by  careful  analysis  must  be  for  all  economists 
the  same,  and  unless  they  be  re-united  in  order  and  system  ’! 

*  Repeated  in  the  third  edition,  page  123,  note. 
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the  resnltant  conceptions  of  what  wealth  itself  is  will  not  be  clear 
nor  certainly  identical. 

To  know  or  learn  what  Wealth  itself  is,  we  must  know  or  learn 
the  meanings  of  certain  terms  which  are  used  in  its  definition. 
“  Wealth,”  says  Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  who  appears  to  bo 
restating  Marshall’s  views,  “  is  a  complex  conception  ” — t.e.  it 
contains  or  involves  several  distinct  ideas.  Of  these  he  enumerates 
four,  but  Marshall’s  analysis  reports  more,  and  some  of  these  are 
not  the  same  as  those  in  Nicholson’s  list.  I  presume  that  Mar¬ 
shall’s  list  of  ingredient  notions  is  to  be  found  in,  or  among,  those 
the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  italics  in  the  margin  of  Book  II., 
chapter  ii. ;  in  fact.  Book  II.  may  be  regarded  as  throughout 
occupied  with  the  analysis  and  construction  (or  re-construction)  of 
the  fundamental  notion  of  Wealth — t.e.  into  the  scientific  definition 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  in  the  work  this  preliminary 
process  is  supposed  to  stop,  and  where,  therefore,  the  Science  of 
Economics  (what  is  known  about  Wealth)  is  supposed  to  begin. 
Still  somewhere  in  this  Book  we  have  to  look  for  the  promised 
analysis  of  the  notion  of  Wealth  and  the  explanation  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  terms  found  by  analysis  (”  masterly  ”  or  otherwise)  and 
employed  in  its  definition. 

Chapter  ii.,  though  entitled  “  Wealth,”  makes  no  attempt  to 
tell  us  directly  what  wealth  itself  is.  Instead  of  that  it  tells  us 
what  a  person’s  wealth  consists  of.  In  edition  1  we  are  told  that 
“a  person’s  wealth  consists  of  his  external  goods,”  while  in 
edition  8  we  are  told  that  it  consists  of  two  classes  of  goods,  which 
together  constitute  “  economic  goods.”  If  we  ask  what  “  econo¬ 
mic  goods  ”  are,  we  are  informed  that  “  economic  goods  ”  include 
*'  those  goods,  and  only  those,  which  come  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  economic  science,  as  defined  in  Book  I.”  (p.  127).  But  as 
**  economic  science  ”  is  there  defined  as  “  the  study  of  Wealth,” 
we  are  clearly  being  led  by  the  nose  in  a  circle.  Wealth  is  defined 
as  consisting  of  all  those  goods,  and  those  only,  which  come  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

We  are  not,  however,  wholly  left  without  clue  to  the  author’s 
notion  of  what  those  goods  are  which  may  be  called  ”  economic 
goods  ”  and  which  should  be  accounted  elements  of  Wealth.  Not 
all  ”  goods  ” — i.e.  things  that  satisfy  human  wants  or  are  desirable 
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— are  “  economic  goods.”  Which,  then,  of  these  are,  and  -which 
are  not,  “  economic  goods  ”  and  “  elements  of  wealth  ”  ?  As  an 
aid  to  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  offered  a  classification  of 
”  goods  ” — i.e.  objects  of  desire  or  satisfiers  of  wants.  Such 
objects  (here  called  ”  things  ”)  are  first  divided  into  Material  and 
Immaterial.  Among  the  former — ”  material  things  ” — are 
reckoned  certain  “  rights  ”  and  certain  “  opportunities  ”  !  We 
afterwards  learn  that  all  these  are  ”  external  ”  (to  their  owner), 
as  if  land  and  water,  copyrights  and  access  to  good  scenery  were 
in  the  same  sense  ”  external  ”  to  their  owners.  All  other  goods  ” 
than  such  “  material-external  goods  ”  are  “  immaterial  ”  or 
**  personal,”  and  fall  into  two  classes  :  (a)  benefits  derived  by  their 
owner  from  other  persons  ;  and  (6)  the  owner’s  own  qualities  and 
faculties  for  action  and  for  enjoyment.  Of  these  (a)  are  “  ex¬ 
ternal  ”  and  (h)  ”  internal.”  All  this  is  excessively  obscure. 
”  External  ”  seems  to  mean  .whatever  is  either  itself  outside  the 
skin  of  a  given  individual,  or  is  connected  with  what  is  so  outside 
him.  The  only  use  made  of  this  curious  division  of  “  goods  ”  is 
to  exclude  from  a  person's  wealth  the  second  class  of  im¬ 
material  or  personal  goods  “  because  they  are  Internal.”  This 
is  an  odd  “  because  ” ;  but  perhaps  a  better  reason  lurks  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  excluded  goods  are  non-transferable.  It 
follows  (though  this  is  not  made  clear  in  the  text)  that  the  goods 
which  should  “  be  accounted  as  elements  of  Wealth  ”  are  all 
(a)  ”  external  ” — i.e.  connected  with  things  or  persons  outside 
their  owner’s  body ;  and  (b)  transferable — i.e.  such  that  the 
ownership  of  them  can  be  passed  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  oddest  of  aU  the  distinctions  here  drawn  is  that  between 
”  free  ”  and  ”  exchangeable  ”  goods  ;  but  as  it  is  said  to  be  “  not 
very  important  practically  ”  comment  on  it  may  here  be  omitted. 
The  result  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  that  a  man's  wealth  consists 
of  the  two  classes  of  goods  above  included :  (1)  external  material 
goods  ;  (2)  external  immaterial  goods — i.e.  a  man’s  wealth  includes 
all  those  goods,  and  those  goods  only,  which  are  external  to  their 
owner,  whether  they  are  material  or  immaterial.  As  “  exter¬ 
nality  ”  is  thus  the  distinguishing  mark  of  those  “  goods  ”  {i.e, 
things  that  satisfy  wants  or  are  desirable)  which  constitute  a 
man’s  wealth,  it  is  surely  of  moment  to  know  what  ”  externality  ” 
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means;  and  I  can  discover  no  meaning  except  that  of  being,  or 
being  connected  with,  some  body  animate  or  inanimate  outside 
that  of  their  owner. 

Without  any  reasoned  justification  there  are  introduced  two 
narrowing  qualifications  upon  the  second  class — viz.  (1)  that  the 
immaterial  external  goods  included  must  be  such  as  to  serve  their 
owner  directly  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  goods  of 
the  first  class ;  and  (2)  (a  condition  which  also  applies  to  goods 
of  the  first  class)  that  they  must  be  directly  capable  of  a  money 
measure.  It  appears  to  me  well-nigh  impossible  to  piece  together 
the  results  of  this  analysis.  Finally  we  are  invited  upon  occasion 
to  tolerate  (with  recourse  to  a  special  interpretation  clause)  “  a 
broader  view  of  wealth,”  which  lets  in  as  a  constituent  the  very 
element  which  we  had  in  the  narrower  view  been  told  to  exclude — 
viz.  a  person’s  own  (internal)  qualities,  at  least  so  far  as  these  are 
“  industrial  ”  (a  term  left  unexplained). 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  may  be  put  in  two  propositions. 

(1)  The  term  Wealth  **  simply  ” — i.e.  without  qualifying 
adjectives,  as  in  the  phrase  “  A’s  wealth  ” — ^means  external 
wealth  only,  or  rather  internal  “  goods  ”  only,  viz.  “  everything 
that  the  outer  world  offers  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  ” 
(p.  125,  n.  1). 

(2)  The  term  Wealth,  broadened  by  the  qualifying  adjectives 
“  material  and  personal,”  includes  besides  these  all  A’s  own 
faculties  so  far  as  these  are  “  industrial.” 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  meaning  thus 
assigned  to  Wealth  simply  ”is  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 
ordinary  life,”  or  that  either  in  intention  or  in  effect  it  is  Marshall’s 
own  meaning.  That  ‘‘  my  wealth  ”  should  be  ”  everything  that 
the  world  outside  me  offers  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  wants  ”  is  a 
view  that  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man  ;  there  must  at  least  be 
added  “  so  far  as  I  own  these  external  goods,  can  transfer  them  to 
others,”  etc. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ”  analysis  ”  of  Wealth  has  omitted  one  of 
its  most  important  and  most  difficult  constituent  ideas — viz.  the 
idea  of  property  or  ownership,  the  relation  of  “  the  individual  ”  or 
**  person  ”  to  his  Wealth,  whatever  his  wealth  may  be.  To  this 
there  are  only  a  few  allusions  in  the  chapter.  But  it  cannot  be  so 
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lightly  dealt  with.  The  relation  is  a  joral  relation,  and  the  exist* 
enoe  of  my  wealth  presupposes  a  system  of  recognized  and  estab¬ 
lished  rights.  What  I  own  (by  law  or  custom)  consists  of  rights 
and  nothing  else ;  my  wealth  therefore  consists  of  rights  and 
nothing  else.  The  parts  of  my  wealth  are  consequently  all  “  im¬ 
material,”  but  some  of  them  are  rights  to  the  use  of  things  (material 
substances  ox  inanimate  bodies  or,  more  generally,  impersonal 
beings),  while  others  are  rights  to  the  services  of  other  persons. 
In  a  loose  sense  these  things  and  the  powers  of  these  persons  may 
be  said  to  be  parts  of  my  wealth.  Again,  some  of  these  rights  are 
(by  law  or  custom)  alienable,  while  others  are  not.  Once  more, 
though  this  is  not  important,  some  of  my  rights  are  not  rights  of 
property — %.e.  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them  and  the 
rights  of  any  other  person,  e.g.  my  right  to  breathe  the  air  or  take 
advantage  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  It  follows  from  this  that 
my  wealth  consists  of  all  the  rights  which  legally  belong  to  me  or 
are  my  property,  provided  they  are  alienable,  and  that  there  is 
some  other  person  who  is  willing  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
part  with  my  right  to  him,  normally  by  transferring  to  me  in 
exchange  a  right  similarly  belonging  to  him.  It  is  such  rights 
which  are  elements  in  a  person's  wealth  and  ”  economic  goods.” 
Marshall  is  therefore  correct  in  saying  that  "individual  and 
national  rights  to  wealth  rest  on  the  basis  of  civil  and  international 
law,  or  at  least  of  custom  that  has  the  force  of  law,”  and  adding 
that  "  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
any  time  and  place  require  therefore  an  inquiry  into  law  and 
custom  ” ;  but  he  does  not  see  that  the  notion  of  “  a  person's 
wealth  ”  is  entirely  relative  to  the  particular  legal  situation  in 
which  he  stands — i.e.  the  system  of  laws  under  which  he  and  his 
fellows  live.  In  a  vacuum  of  laws  no  one  has  any  wealth,  and 
under  each  different  system  of  laws  “  a  person's  wealth  ”  consists 
of  different  elements  or  "economic  goods.”  The  question  "of 
what  does  my  wealth  consist?''  is  never  a  philosophical  or 
scientific  question,  but  an  historical  one. 

Not  all  legal  rights  are  "  economic  goods,”  but  only  such  as  are 
(a)  of  the  nature  of  private  property ;  (&)  alienable ;  and  (e) 
coveted  by  others  than  their  owners  sufficiently  to  make  those 
who  covet  them  willing  to  part  with  similar  rights  of  their  own  in 
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exchange  for  them.  It  is  the  last  condition  which  in  a  special 
manner  makes  them  elements  in  their  owner’s  wealth  (in  the 
economic  sense),  which  makes  them  “  economic  goods  ”  or  endows 
them  with  “  economic  value,”  and  so  brings  them  “  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  economic  science.”  1  venture  to  think  that  this 
account  {viz.  that  economic  goods  are  exchangeable  rights),  un< 
familiar  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  more  in  harmony  than 
Marshall’s  with  the  usage  of  the  ordinary  ”  economic  ”  or  business 
man,  and  in  various  ways  “  most  convement  ”  for  economic 
science.  It  makes  “  exchangeability  ”  or  “  inter-exchangeabUity  ” 
the  determining  characteristic  of  ”  economic  goods  ”  or  elements  of 
a  person’s  wealth,  these  elements  themselves  being  rights. 

Where  there  is  no  exchange  there  is  no  wealth,  or,  rather,  where 
there  is  no  will  to  exchange  there  is  no  wealth.  The  fact  of 
exchange  is  the  offspring  of  human  voUtion  ;  it,  and  consequently 
wealth,  are  maintained  in  being  by  the  activity  of  will.  The  will 
so  operative  is  not  the  moral  will,  nor  (as  is  sometimes  by  moralists 
or  social  reformers  asserted)  the  immoral  will,  but  the  unmoral  or 
”  economic  ”  will.  Still  it  is  will,  and  not  merely  impulse  moving 
to  satisfy  want  or  desire.  To  study  its  workings  is  a  large  part  of 
the  business  of  the  student  of  economic  science.  Its  activities 
presuppose  ”  a  basis  of  civil  and  international  law,  or  at  least  of 
customs,  that  has  the  force  of  law,”  and  exist  and  are  effective  only 
in  an  environment  of  wants  and  satisfactions,  of  passions  and 
fashions  which  is  in  constant  change  from  one  historical  moment 
to  another.  And  under  these  conditions  it  is  the  chief  agent  in 
creating  the  wealth  of  individuals,  or,  if  not  that,  the  indispensable 
condition  without  which  their  wealth  would  be  non-existent.  If 
I  lived  in  a  world  in  which  outside  me  there  were  no  wills  deter¬ 
mined  to  exchange  their  economic  goods  for  mine  I  should  have  no 
economic  goods,  and  therefore  no  wealth  at  all. 

But  to  all  this  I  find  in  Marshall’s  account  of  wealth  nothing  but 
the  sli^test  reference;  and  to  judge  from  the  index  to  the  volume 
the  fundamental  notion  of  “  exchangeability  ”  is  never  afterwards 
alluded  to.  Hs  account  of  a  person’s  wealth  sounds  as  if  he 
thought  that  the  constituents  of  it  could  be  defined  by  reference 
solely  to  that  person,  or  his  relation  to  them.  At  any  rate  he  goes 
on  to  develop  some  distinctions  relevant  to  that.  What  is  said 
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amounts  to  this  :  the  owner  of  wealth  may  be  either  singular  or 
plural,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  plural  owner  may  own  the  wealth 
either  jointly  or  ooUeotively.  In  what  follows,  section  5,  the  con* 
ception  of  wealth  loses  to  my  sight  all  distinctness  and  fixity  of 
outline.  If  “  national  wealth  ”  means  “  the  wealth  of  the  nation,” 
it  cannot  include,  but  excludes,  “  the  individual  property  of  its 
members,”  and  “  cosmopolitan  wealth  ”  means  nothing  at  all. 

I  can  only  express  the  opinion  that  the  meanings  which  in  this 
chapter  hover  and  flicker  round  the  term  Wealth  are  not  more 
but  less  consistent  and  definite  than  those  to  which  I  am  accus¬ 
tomed  in  the  practice  of  everyday  life  and  in  the  usage  of  others 
than  exponents  of  economic  science. 

But  my  chief  difficulty  arises  from  my  inability  to  discover  what 
Marshall’s  criterion  of  the  correctness  of  a  definition  is.  “  There 
is,”  we  are  told,  ”  no  margin  of  debateable  ground  in  the  analysis 
itself  [of  a  complex  notion]  ”  ;  but  ”  even  among  the  most  careful 
thinkers  there  will  always  remain  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  places  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  lines  of  definition  ^  should 
be  drawn.  The  questions  at  issue  must  in  general  be  solved  by 
judgments  as  to  the  practical  convenience  of  different  courses  ; 
and  such  judgments  cannot  always  be  established  or  overthrown 
by  scientific  reasoning :  there  must  remain  a  margin  of  debateable 
ground  ”  (p.  123,  n.  1).  From  this  sentence  I  can  extract  neither 
doctrine  nor  guidance  ;  it  seems  to  preach  in  regard  to  definition 
(but  not  to  analysis)  a  vaguely  pragmatistic  logic  which  appeals 
to  judgments  of  practical  convenience  [?  meaning  “  theoretical 
conveniences  ”]  which  are  not  amenable  to  any  test  of  their  truth 
and  concerning  which,  as  de  gustibus,  non  est  disputandum. 

We  have  not  discovered  what  wealth  itself  is,  but  we  have 
perhaps  discovered  what  the  wealth  of  a  person  or  persons  is. 
We  have  perhaps  even  defined  a  subject  for  economic  science,  and 
are  in  a  position  now  to  ask,  and  possibly  oven  to  answer,  certain 
questions  about  that  subject.  Of  these  the  first  that  naturally 
occurs  is,  ”  How  is  it  produced  ?  ”  With  this  question  wo  pass 
to  Marshall’s  chapter  iii. 

This  question,  simple  and  straightforward  as  it  appears,  is  a 
nest  of  ambiguities.  In  the  first  place,  its  subject  is  apparently 
*  My  italiot. 
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wealth,  bat  it  ought  to  be  “  a  person’s  wealth;”  e.g.  my  wealth  or 
yours.  In  the  second  place,  it  assumes  that  the  subject  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  “  produce  ”  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  “  To  be  produced  ”  here  has  the  wide  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  coming  into  existence.”  Now,  if  the  question  means  ”  to 
what  is  the  existence  of  my  wealth  due  ?  ”  the  only  true  answer 
is  “  to  the  co-operation  of  the  wills  of  myself  and  others.”  But 
clearly  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  the  question  is  asked  by  the 
economist. 

Before  we  ask  the  economist’s  question  we  must  clear  our  minds 
about  certain  points  concerning  wealth  which  we  have  hitherto 
ignored.  The  situation  which  gives  rise  to  the  question  is  one 
in  which  there  are  many  owners  (singular  or  plural)  of  wealth,  and 
where  there  is  willingness  to  exchange  the  rights  in  parts  of  these 
wealths  (economic  goods  or  “  commodities  ”)  for  one  another. 
These  various  wealths  and  their  parts  are  measurable  quantities — 
quantities  of  economic  worth  or  value :  the  worth  of  such  goods  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  some  other  economic  good  which  some 
one  else  than  their  owner  is  willing  to  exchange  for  them.  The 
maximum  amount  1  can  get  on  exchange  for  the  economic  goods 
I  now  own  is  what  my  wealth  is  worth,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed, 
what  1  am  worth.  All  outer  exchangeable  economic  goods  are 
commensurable — t.e.  statable  as  to  their  worths  in  terms  of  a 
common  measure.  The  worths  of  these  various  wealths,  and  the 
worths  of  their  constituent  economic  goods,  are  variable.  Now 
one  question  we  can  ask  is,  “  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  amount  of  value  of  an  economic  good  ?  ”  and  the  answer  is 
clear,  “  The  increase  of  intensity  in  the  demand  for  that  good.” 
If  we  push  our  inquiry  further  back  and  ask,  ”  What  accounts  for 
this  increase  of  intensity  ?  ”  we  must  answer,  “  Partly  changes  of 
taste  or  fashion,  partly  increases  in  the  utility  or  ‘  commodiousness  ’ 
of  that  commodity.”  We  now  reach  the  economist’s  question, 
‘‘  How,  t.e.  by  the  operation  of  what  forces  and  in  what  way,  does 
this  increase  come  about  ?  ”  and  the  answer  in  general  terms  is, 
“  Partly  by  natural  processes,  partly  by  human  exertion.”  In 
economics  Production  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the  process  by  which 
the  utility  or  ”  commodiousness  ”  of  any  commodity  is  increased, 
more  especially  when  that  process  is  or  involves  human  exertion. 
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Such  exertion  is  sometimes  called  Labour,  or,  more  precisely; 
productive  or  economic  labour.  Both  words  are  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  exertion  of  man’s  physical  powers,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  all  that  man’s  physical  powers  enable  him  to  do  is  to  alter 
the  position  of  bodies  as  whole  or  of  their  parts ;  religua  natura 
intus  agit.  But  there  is  not  a  general  agreement  that  exertions  of 
moral  powers,  to  which  can  be  traced  increase  in  the  utility  of  a 
commodity;  are  rightly  excluded  from  “  productive  labour.” 
Clearly  there  is  no  constant  meaning  attached  to  the  term  ”  Pro* 
duction,”  and  the  result  is  confusion. 

If  the  question  asked  is,  ”  How  is  a  person’s  (say  my)  wealth 
increased  ?  ”  the  answer  is  ”  By  increase  of  the  demand  for  some 
part  or  parts  of  it,”  and  this  increase  is  due  either  (a)  to  changes 
of  taste  in  others  ;  (6)  to  the  operation  of  natural  forces  ;  or  (c)  to 
the  productive  labour  of  some  man  or  men.  Some  writers  ignore 
(a)  and  (b),  and  in  effect  ask  the  question  in  this  form,  ”  How  can  1 
increase  my  wealth  ?  ”  to  whieh  the  answer  is  “  By  my  own  pro¬ 
ductive  labour  or  by  commanding  the  productive  labour  of  other 
men.”  In  whichever  way  I  do  it  I  am  said  to  be  “  the  producer  ” 
of  the  increase  ;  or,  less  correctly,  of  the  wealth.  Even  where  the 
increase  is  largely  or  wholly  duo  in  the  first  place  to  the  economic 
labour  of  others,  I  am  still  often  called  ”  the  producer,”  and  their 
labour  is,  as  it  were,  imputed  to  me. 

But,  very  oddly,  the  term  “  the  producer  ”  has  another  and  more 
frequent  sense  in  economics  and  business  usage  than  that  of  the 
person  who  thus  by  his  own  economic  labour  or  the  commanded 
labour  of  others  originates  the  increase  of  value  in  a  commodity. 
It  means  the  person  who  has  (by  law  or  custom)  the  original  or 
first  right  to  that  increase,  who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and  can  dispose 
of  and  alienate  it.  Similarly  ”  the  consumer  ”  is  the  person  who 
has,  so  to  speak,  the  last  right  to  that  increase,  and  can  legally 
prevent  its  alienation  from  him.  “  The  producer  ”  and  “  the  con¬ 
sumer  ”  are  distinguishable  only  in  law  or  custom  which  has  the 
force  of  law.  The  question,  “  Who  ought  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
increase  ?  ”  is  a  question  of  ethics,  not  of  economics.  In  economics 
we  are  concerned  with  questions  of  fact,  not  of  right  and  wrong, 
or,  at  the  most,  of  prudence  and  imprudence.  And  the  question 
of  fact  here  is,  ”  To  what,  excluding  changes  of  taste  and  the 
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uncontrolled  and  unguided  operations  of  nature,  is  the  increase  of 
a  person’s  wealth  due  ?  ’’  The  sole  and  sufficient  answer  is,  “  To 
economic  labour,  whether  of  the  owner  of  the  wealth  so  increased 
or  of  others.”  How  the  right  to  the  increase  so  produced  should 
be  dealt  with  is  not  here  in  question. 

“  The  producer  ”  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original  legal  owner  of 
the  increase,  no  matter  how  ”  produced.”  In  general  (though 
with  important  exceptions)  most  systems  of  law  have  assigned  this 
original  right  to  the  owner  of  the  wealth  or  economic  good  to  which 
the  increase  has  accrued  ;  he  is  the  proprietor  of  both,  or,  both 
are  his  property.  This  they  have  often  done  on  grounds  of  sup* 
posed  justice,  and  it  b  not  the  business  of  the  economist  to  canvass 
the  sufficiency  of  these  grounds.  All  he  has  to  note  b  that  “  the 
producer  ”  b  defined  by  his  possession  of  this  right.  Thb  right 
carries  with  it  usually  the  right  to  “  consume  ”  the  increase — i.e. 
to  destroy  it  at  hb  pleasure. 

Actual  production — t.e.  labour  expended  on  the  increase  of 
worth  in  a  commodity— does  not  constitute  its  author  ”  the  pro¬ 
ducer  ”  of  that  commodity.  Whether  the  author  of  the  product 
and  the  “  producer  ”  should  or  should  not  be  the  same  is  a  question 
for  the  le^slator  and  the  moralist.  Actual  production  always  b, 
or  involves,  economic  labour.  ”  Labour  ”  here  b  not  restricted 
to  bodily  labour  or  to  disagreeable  or  painful  labour ;  it  means 
simply  any  exertion  of  man’s  nature-given  powers.  The  operation 
of  economic  labour  b  in  general  (A)  elaboration  of  raw  material, 
arrangement  of  conditions  under  which  natural  forces  work  for  the 
greater  advantage  of  man,  transportation,  etc. ;  but  it  also 
includes  (B)  organization  of  such  operations  by  others,  devising 
forms  of  co-operation,  etc.  The  first  group  alone  is  sometimes 
called  Labour  simpliciter,  and  may  roughly  be  divided  into  opera¬ 
tions  of  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  and  Transport ;  it  ought  to  be 
called  Bodily  Labour.  In  general  all  these  are  necessary  to 
effective  production — i.e.  increase  in  the  worth  of  a  commodity. 
The  second  group  might  be  bbelled  Labour  of  Management  or 
Superintendence  or  Organization,  and  b  none  the  less  economic 
labour  because  it  b  mental ;  it  is  equally  rightfully  regarded  as  an 
agent  in  “  Production.”  Whether  the  rewards  at  any  time  assigned 
to  its  exercises  are  or  are  not  too  great  in  comparison  with  that 
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assigned  to  the  exercisers  of  labour  of  the  first  kind  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  here.  In  sentimental  treatises  on  economics  the  terms 
“  work  ”  and  “  workers  ”  are  often  used  in  relation  to  the  first 
group  of  activities  only,  or  the  more  iminteresting  and  irksome 
forms  under  that  head,  and  sympathy  for  those  engrossed  in  them 
is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  understanding  of  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  without  labour  of  the  second  kind  the  processes  of  economic 
production  are  relatively  ineffective  in  increasing  the  worth  of 
commodities,  and  that  their  co-operation  would  diminish  (though 
not  necessarily  proportionately)  with  the  diminution  of  their 
present  usual  rewards.  At  any  rate  we  must  not  ignore  the  truth 
that  such  labour  is  a  co-agent  in  economic  production. 

Consumption  is  the  inverse  of  production,  and  “  the  consumer  ” 
the  inverse  of  “  the  producer.”  To  consume,  in  the  economic 
sense,  is  to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy,  the  utility  or 
“  commodiousness  ”  of  a  commodity,  and  “  the  consumer  ”  is  the 
person  who  has  legally  the  final  right  to  do  this.  Where  there  are 
distinct  persons,  there  is  a  transference  or  alienation  from  one  to 
the  other :  in  the  economic  community  every  member  is  both 
producer  and  consumer,  of  course  of  different  commodities.  But, 
though  this  is  so,  some  ”  producers  ”  do  not  “  produce,”  and  some 
“  consumers  ”  do  not  ‘‘  consume.”  “  The  consumer  ”  is  the  legal 
holder  of  the  alienated  rights  of  “  the  producer,”  he  has  been 
legally  substituted  for  him,  and  he  may  be  this  without  so  using 
his  rights  as  to  close  the  source  of  alienations  by  destroying  what 
it  was  in  his  power  to  alienate  again.  But  the  word  is  often  used  to 
connote  such  destruction  of  either  the  whole  commodity  or  the 
increase  of  its  value  due  to  “  production.” 

The  topic  of  Consumption  is  really  concerned  with  the  question, 
“  How  is  my  wealth  or  of  some  part  of  it  diminished  and  eventually 
destroyed  ?  ”  This  may  take  place  by  decrease  of  the  demand 
for  it ;  but,  so  far  as  this  is  not  so,  it  can  only  be  by  (o)  natural 
deterioration,  or  (b)  voluntary  diminution  or  destruction  of  some 
utility  of  it ;  (b)  is  what  is  called  in  economics  Consumption,  but 
the  term  is  often  (confusingly)  used  to  include  (a)  (p.  133). 

Economic  Production  may  thus  be  defined  as  the  voluntary 
increase  by  labour  of  the  worth  of  a  commodity,  and  Economic 
Consumption  as  the  voluntary  decrease  or  destruction  of  that 
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worth.  The  producer  is  the  person  who  has  the  original  legal 
right  to  the  increase  so  produced,  and  “  the  consumer  ”  the 
person  who  has  the  transferred  right  to  effect  the  decrease  or 
destruction. 

I  have  developed  these  views  without  much  reference  to  Marshall 
because  I  find  in  his  chapter  iii.  neither  fight  nor  leading  upon  its 
titular  subjects  and  much  unnecessary  confusion.  He  fails  to  find 
a  clear  fine  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  and 
classes  as  “  unproductive  ”  labour  expended  in  producing  com* 
modities  which  he  thinks  human  beings  as  well  off  without  as 
with  (“  ephemeral  luxuries  ”).  “  Productive  consumption  ”  is  an 
unhappy  phrase  ;  it  suggests  that  some  kinds  of  consumption  are 
themselves  “  productive,”  while  all  it  means  is  “  consumption 
incidental  to  a  process  of  production.”  The  “  common  ”  division 
of  wealth  (t.e.  commodities)  into  Necessaries,  Comforts,  and 
Luxuries  is  irrelevant.  The  only  relevant  distinction  between 
them  is  in  the  relative  strength  and  constancy  in  the  demand 
for  the  several  commodities  so  classed. 

The  whole  discussion  in  Marshall  would  have  been  much  simpli¬ 
fied  and  shortened  by  a  restriction  of  it  to  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  in  their  strictly  economic  sense.  Economic  wealth,  goods, 
production,  and  consumption  are  terms  capable  of  precise  and  con¬ 
sistent  definition.  The  adjective  means  ”  coming  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  economic  science.”  The  imderstanding  of  this  pre¬ 
supposes  a  definition  of  economic  science,  and  fortunately  such  a 
definition  can  be  given  which  avoids  the  circle  criticized  above. 
Economics  is  the  study  of  economic  facts,  of  the  facts  of  the 
economic  or  “  business  ”  world.  What,  then,  is  this  world  ?  It 
is  simply  the  entirety  of  man’s  volimtary  activities  so  far  as  they 
are  non-ethical,  or  as  they  would  be  if  morality  were  non-existent. 
But  this  does  not  mean  the  system  of  wants  and  satisfactions  ;  it 
is  a  world  constituted  and  maintained  by  acts  of  Will — t.e.,  acts 
guided  by  knowledge  of,  or  judgments  upon,  the  varying  situations 
in  which  the  agent  initiates  action.  The  subject  of  economics  is 
the  workings  and  effects  of  man’s  unmoral  will.  The  first  business 
of  the  economist  is  to  understand  these,  the  second  is  to  estimate 
their  respective  values.  He  expresses  the  result  of  his  estimates 
in  judgments  which  assert  that  such  and  such  ways  of  action  are 
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economically  good  or  economically  bad,  prudent  or  imprudent. 
An  action  may  be  economically  good  and  morally  bad  or  econo* 
mically  bad  and  morally  good,  but  with  its  ethical  value  the 
economist  has  no  concern.  Until  this  is  recognized,  no  advance  in 
clearness  or  understanding  can  be  looked  for  in  economic  science. 
Of  course  this  necessary  abstraction  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
those  who  know  what  morality  is.  It  cannot  be  done  by  utili* 
tarian  moralists  at  all,  because  they  fail  to  distinguish  ethical  from 
economic  conduct.  But  perhaps  a  more  disabling  error  is  that  of 
those  who  think  that,  if  morality  were  to  disappear  from  human 
conduct,  nothing  would  be  left  but  the  blind  or  thoughtless  satis¬ 
faction  of  wants  and  achievement  of  desires,  whereas  what  would 
be  left  would  be  the  still  thoughtful  and  prudent  deeds  of  the 
unmoral  but  intelligent  will. 

This,  then,  is  the  conception  of  economic  science  1  would 
substitute  for  that  of  Marshall  in  Book  1. ;  it  does  not  really 
differ  much  from  that  outlined  in  Book  I.,  chapter  v.,  pp.  85 
sqq.,  except  in  the  all  important  exclusion  from  its  scope  of  all 
regard  to  ethical  considerations  or  motives.  The  economic 
motives  may  be  either  egoistic  or  altruistic,  but  in  either  case  are 
non-moral.  The  identification  by  Wagner  (p.  85,  n.  1)  of  the 
“  altruistic  motive  ”  with  the  “  Categorical  Imperative  ”  is  nothing 
less  than  a  philosophical  monstrosity  :  if  I  buy  a  book  to  please 
my  neighbour  I  am  not  necessarily  more  moral  than  if  I  do  so  to 
please  myself.  The  economic  act  or  fact  is  precisely  the  same 
and  has  the  same  economic  value  whether  it  be  morally  right  or 
morally  wrong.  The  consideration  of  these  human  volitions  and 
actions  by  the  economist  abstracts  wholly  from  their  ethical 
quality  and  worth.  This  abstraction  is  the  price  at  which  alone 
he  can  buy  understanding  of  them.  Even  temporary  abstention 
from  moral  approbation  and  condemnation  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
consent  to ;  but  of  economics  may  be  said  what  Schopenhauer  said 
of  morals.  Moral  predigen  ist  leicht,  Moral  begriinden  ist  schwer. 
How  often  the  would-be  student  or  exponent  of  economic  science 
shirks  the  steep  and  stony  road  of  understanding  and  follows  the 
primrose  path  of  exhortation  and  edification !  So  he  descends 
insensibly  into  the  misty  and  twilight  regions  where  all  his  con¬ 
ceptions  decline  and  lose  all  distinctness  and  constancy  of  outline, 
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and  blames  Nature  for  his  own  failure  to  think  clearly  and  con* 
sistently. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  made  towards  clearer  and  more 
constant  definitions  of  certain  fundamental  notions  of  economic 
science  may  be  wrong — they  are  certainly  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment — but  at  least  ciiius  emergit  veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  conJuHone. 
In  the  hope  of  drawing  criticism  I  here  repeat  briefly  some  of  the 
chief  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  reading  the 
early  part  of  Marshall’s  work. 

I.  Economic  science  is  the  study  of  the  operations  and  effects  of 
human  wills  so  far  as  they  are  not  actuated  by  ethical  motives. 
The  facts  which  make  up  its  subject  matter  can  be  arrived  at  by 
resolving  human  conduct  as  a  whole  into  what  is  due  to  moral  and 
what  is  due  to  non-moral  motives,  and  discounting  the  former 
**  moment.” 

II.  The  operations  of  the  forces  at  work  in  this  field  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  particular  system  of  laws  or  customs,  determining 
rights  of  property,  under  which  the  economic  agents  live.  Econo¬ 
mic  science  is  essentially  an  historical  study. 

III.  By  an  “  economic  good  ”  is  meant  whatever  is  the  end  or 
aim  of  non-ethical  volition,  and  is,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  right 
which  can  be  alienated  in  exchange  for  another,  or  in  a  secondary 
sense,  those  utilities  embodied  in  things  and  persons  to  which  the 
right  is. 

IV.  Such  goods  are  elements  of  economic  wealth  if  outside  their 
owner  there  is  a  willingness  in  others  to  acquire  ownership  of  them 
by  exchange,  t.e.  conveyance  of  similar  rights  in  other  goods. 

V.  A  person’s  economic  wealth  is  the  aggregate  of  the  economic 
goods  belonging  to  him  for  which  others  are  willing  to  give  him 
other  goods  (or  rights  to  them)  in  exchange. 

VI.  “  Economic  production  ”  is  any  process  by  which,  apart 
from  changes  of  taste,  the  exchange  value  of  an  element  of  wealth 
is  increased,  and  ”  economic  consumption  ”  is  its  inverse.  But 
both  terms  are  often  used  to  exclude  the  value  producing  or  value 
destroying  operations  of  nature. 

VII.  In  this  restricted  sense  of  the  term  “  economic  production  ” 
the  sole  agent  is  ”  economic  labour,”  which  may  be  either  bodily 
or  mental. 
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VIII.  The  term  “  the  producer  ”  often  means  the  original  owner 
of  the  right  to  the  increase,  and  “  the  consumer  ”  the  last  owner. 
In  this  usage  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  relative  to  a  process  of 
reciprocal  exchange,  in  which  each  party  is  in  turn  “  producer  ” 
and  “  consumer.” 

IX.  The  chief  sources  of  confusion  in  treatises  on  Economic 
Science  are  (a)  failure  to  eliminate  from  its  subject  matter  all 
reference  to  moral  motives  ;  (b)  failure  to  recognize  that  what  is 
left  of  human  conduct  after  such  elimination  is  the  activities  of 
human  will,  not  the  movements  of  impulses  which  satisfy  wants 
or  desires. 

X.  Judgments  concerning  the  economic  goodness  or  badness  of 
certain  forms  of  human  conduct  are  a  legitimate,  and  indeed 
essential,  part  of  economics,  while  judgments  concerning  the 
ethical  goodness  or  badness  of  any  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  it. 
The  two  kinds  of  estimate  can  be  accurately  distinguished,  and 
the  failure  to  distinguish  them  is  ruinous  to  both  Economics  and 
Ethics. 

J.  A.  Smith. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  CAPITAL. 

TT  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  paper  setting 
-*■  forth  the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  the  employers ; 
but  I  would  rather  investigate  the  use  and  position  of  the  employer 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workmen’s  interest,  for  unless  the 
present  system  is  the  best  in  the  general  interests  of  society  it 
had  better  be  altered,  and  unless  we  employers  are  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  we  had  better  be  abolished 
altogether. 

In  the  leaflet  upon  The  Theory  of  Wages,  issued  by  the  Oxford 
University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  most  that  labour  can  obtain  in  any  industry  is  the  total 
product  minus  the  minimum  which  is  necessary  to  induce  land¬ 
lords,  capitalists,  and  employers  to  take  part  in  the  industry 
or  to  find  the  means  of  production.”  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  point  has  been  reached,  and  passed ;  and  that  so  far  from 
employers,  on  an  average,  getting  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits, 
numbers  of  them  get  so  small  a  share  that,  as  a  class,  they  are 
diminishing  and  shrink  from  starting  new  industries. 

If  any  of  us  want  to  sell  anything,  we  wish  to  find  as  large  a 
number  of  customers  as  possible,  and  for  those  to  be  as  wealthy 
as  possible.  For  the  number  of  our  customers  to  be  diminished, 
or  for  them  to  get  very  much  poorer,  would  be  for  us  the  road  to 
our  ruin. 

Now,  applying  this  to  a  working  man,  the  only  thing  he  has 
to  live  by  is  the  sale  of  his  labour,  and  the  only  man  to  buy  that 
is  the  employer.  The  working  classes  dislike  profit-sharing, 
though  nearly  every  employer  would  be  content  to  adopt  it  with 
very  slight  encouragement.  Neither  the  labour  party  nor  any 
other  party  are  seriously  in  earnest  about  any  extensive  form 
of  State  employment,  as  you  can  find  from  conversing  with 
them,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce 
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such  a  reform  without  a  tremendous  dislocation  of  industry  and 
wide-spread  distress. 

There  are  many  industries  that  may  be  carried  on  tolerably 
well  by  either  the  State  or  private  enterprise,  such  as  supplying 
gas,  water,  and  electricity.  In  poor  countries,  railways  must  be 
made  by  the  State,  or  not  at  all.  But  so  far.  Governments  have 
done  very  little  towards  manufacturing  for  the  general  market, 
and  most  people  who  study  the  question  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  pay  very  badly.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  em¬ 
ployers,  as  a  class,  have  ever  opposed  the  movement. 

C!o-partnership  and  Profit-sharing  are  subjects  on  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  written,  but  the  present  position  is  apparently  as 
stated  above.  At  any  rate,  in  large  works,  the  men  do  not  like 
them ;  and  personally  I  quite  see  that,  where  the  amount  of  capital 
per  man  employed  is  small,  they  are  very  likely  quite  right. 

I  think  most  employers  believe  that  the  best  movements  in 
the  interests  of  the  workmen  are  those  that  are  based  on  the 
workman  becoming  a  real  shareholder,  owner,  or  capitalist,  and 
at  last,  if  possible,  the  sole  owner.  So  far  from  this  being 
imaginary,  the  greater  number  of  employers  have  come  from  the 
working  classes,  and,  furthermore,  probably  most  of  the  wages- 
paid  men  in  the  kingdom  are  employed  by  either  ex-workmen  or 
by  men  whose  social  and  financial  position  is  not  above  that  of 
the  farmer  or  small  shopkeeper. 

But  the  present  Labour  Leaders  appear  to  have  a  very  hostile 
view  of  the  position  of  the  small  employer,  and  I  have  found 
them  constantly  tell  me  they  wish  he  could  be  abolished.  Now, 
as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  wage-earning  population  probably 
at  least  three-fourths  are  employed  by  what  can  only  be  called 
poor  men.  The  large  employers  do  not  probably  employ  more 
than  the  other  quarter.  And  the  crushing  out  of  these  small 
employers  would  throw  an  enormous  number  of  men  out  of  work. 
Besides,  the  small  employer  not  only  employs  labour,  but  he  is 
a  centre  of  education  to  all  his  working-class  relations  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  teaching  them  how  to  rise  in  the  world  but  teaching 
them  how  to  understand  the  employers*  business  so  that  they 
can  protect  their  own  interests  much  more  easily. 

I  believe  the  real  fallacy  is  the  error  which  confuses  the  wealthy 
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class  with  the  employers  of  labour.  There  are  a  few  wealthy 
employers  of  labour,  some  millionaires;  but  they  form  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  the  bulk  of  the  large  fortunes  of 
the  country  are  not  made  by  direct  employment  of  labour. 

In  justice  to  my  brother  employers,  I  must  also  say  that  I  cannot 
think  it  fair  to  assume,  as  people  do,  that  employers  are  either  the 
enemies  of  the  working  classes  or  that  they  are  hard  in  taking 
advantage  of  them.  I  believe  the  employers,  as  a  class,  are  at 
least  as  unselfish,  and  quite  as  anxious  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  those  they  employ,  as  either  the  Trade  Union  Leaders,  Members 
of  Parhament,  or  even  the  Clergy. 

Now,  whether  capital  is  defined  as  “  Accumulated  Labour,” 
as  “  Wealth  applied  to  Production,”  as  “  Labour-saving  Appli¬ 
ances,”  or  anything  else  of  the  sort,  it  is  evident  that  capital — 
the  thing  (apart  from  the  ownership) — is  as  necessary  to  the 
working  classes  as  the  air  they  breathe  or  as  the  food  they  eat. 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  employment,  for  without  it  a 
workman  can  practically  produce  nothing.  He  wants  appliances 
and  material,  and  he  wants  to  be  fed  and  supported  till  the  produce 
of  his  labour  can  be  sold  and  paid  for.  The  more  capital  there  is 
the  more  demand  there  will  be  for  labour,  for  the  most  wicked 
and  selfish  millionaire  cannot  get  any  return  on  his  money  except 
by  employing  labour,  and  even  if  he  lends  it  as  a  usurer,  it  is  only 
in  order  that  the  borrower  may  use  it  for  productive  purposes. 
Bo  that  workmen  not  only  ought  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
accumulation  of  capital  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but  they 
ought  also  to  remember  that  the  larger  and  safer  the  profits  are 
in  any  business,  the  more  capital  will  flow  into  that  business,  and 
the  more  demand  there  will  be  for  labour.^ 

But  there  are  two  factors  mentioned — ^large  and  safe.  Now 
if  the  profits  can  be  made  safer  the  capitalists  will  be  satisfied 
with  less,  and  the  difference  will  probably  find  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  capital  is  frightened 
and  the  owners  of  it  are  nervous,  the  capital  can  only  be  induced 
to  come  forward  by  the  hope  of  larger  profits,  which  will  probably 
mean  slightly  lower  wages.  Frightening  the  capitalist  may  be 

*  This  and  the  next  half-dozen  paragraphs  are  copied  by  permission  from  a 
paper  by  the  Author,  published  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  The  Time*. 
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great  fun  for  the  working  classes,  but  it  is  a  terribly  expensive 
amusement  for  them.  It  does  not  much  affect  the  old  manu¬ 
facturer  or  managing  director  whom  they  see  every  day ;  past 
experience  has  taught  him  where  to  look  for  safety  and  for  danger ; 
but  in  these  days  of  large  works  a  great  part  of  the  capital  has  to  be 
found  by  a  timid  shareholding  public,  and  the  action  either  of  Par¬ 
liament  or  of  the  Unions  has  a  very  appreciable  effect  on  investors. 

If  the  working  classes  realized  their  own  interests,  they  would 
try  to  make  the  investment  of  capital  as  attractive  as  possible, 
and  for  the  workman  the  cheapest  attraction  he  can  hold  out  to 
the  investing  public  is  security — both  security  of  capital  and 
regular  and  reliable  dividends,  and  the  more  regular  the  dividends 
are  the  smaller  need  they  be. 

Nor  do  even  our  great  statesmen,  alas,  always  realize  the 
great  loss  it  is  to  the  public  at  large  if  capital  is  destroyed  or 
lies  unproductive.  And  the  public  mainly  consists  of  the  working 
classes.  6nly  a  fraction  of  the-  profit  on  useful  capital  goes  as  a 
rule  to  the  owner,  the  bulk  goes  to  the  general  public.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  examples.  Take  any  inland  town — ^nearly  all  its 
wealth  and  well-being  depend  on  the  provision  of  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  London  and  elsewhere.  Were  the  railway  put 
out  of  existence  the  flourishing  town  would  become  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  village,  with  impoverished  property  owners,  bankrupt 
tradesmen,  and  starving  workpeople.  The  amount  that  the 
capitalists  who  run  the  railway  take  in  the  form  of  dividends  is 
absolutely  paltry,  compared  to  the  indirect  benefit  that  the  public 
get  in  the  way  of  trade  and  convenience. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  town  like  Crewe  or  Swindon,  which 
is  practically  dependent  on  one  large  railway  factory  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  prosperity.  Suppose  this  factory  were  suddenly  burnt, 
and  was  not  insured.  The  railway  company  would  lose  the  value 
of  the  works,  plus  some  inconvenience  in  getting  its  wants  supplied 
till  the  place  was  re-built.  This  is  what  the  owners  of  the  capital 
would  lose.  But  the  workpeople,  deprived  of  employment,  would 
forfeit  the  whole  of  their  income,  and  the  shopkeepers  would  lose 
all  their  trade.  The  public  would  suffer  more  than  the  railway 
company.  The  fact  is  that  every  investment  of  capital  is  a 
public  benefit,  and  capital  cannot  be  locked  up  or  laid  idle 
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without  the  public  as  a  whole  suffering  a  loss  probably  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  owners  of  the  capital. 

When  we  talk  of  the  unemployed,  that  is  of  men  who  would 
work  if  work  could  be  found  for  them,  the  cause  of  their  being 
unemployed  is  that  there  is  insufficient  capital  in  the  industries 
to  which  they  belong.  Find  more  capital  and  the  men  must  be 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  to  make  it  productive. 

The  man  must  now  be  considered  who  finds  and  manages  the 
capital,  whom  we  call  the  capitalist.  Now,  what  is  he  ?  He  is  not  a 
man,  as  a  general  rule,  who  has  inherited  a  vast  fortune  from  his 
ancestors ;  he  is  not  a  man  of  blue  blood  or  ancient  lineage ;  more 
often  he  is  a  mere  parvenu  or  a  man  of  a  mushroom  family  whose 
father  or  whose  grandfather  was  very  likely  a  man  of  humble  posi¬ 
tion.  That  being  so,  how  did  he  get  into  this  favoured  position, 
and  earn  the  distinction  of  being  so  much  hated  and  abused  ? 

These  methods,  in  most  cases,  are  very  simple.  He  is  just 
a  man  who  has  worked  when  others  played ;  saved  when  others 
spent,  and  learned  how  to  do  what  he  did  not  like.  If  industry, 
thrift,  and  self-denial  are  vices,  he  is  a  bad  man.  If  he  has  another 
special  quality  it  usually  is  that  he  has  stuck  to  his  own  opinion 
in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  bought 
what  nobody  else  would  look  at,  and  so  got  it  cheap.  If  a  man 
does  this  and  is  ruined,  nobody  pities  him ;  so,  if  he  succeeds,  need 
he  be  grudged  his  success?  But  whatever  he  is,  good  or  bad, 
hard  or  gentle,  he  is  the  man  who  makes  employment  where  there 
was  none  before,  and  is  the  best  friend  the  working  classes  have. 

But  he  is  the  man  who  finds  the  capital ;  it  is  not  all  his 
own  ;  he  has  to  gather  much  of  it  from  the  public. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  the  wealthy  class 
with  the  employers  of  labour,  and  that  there  are  a  few  wealthy 
employers — some  millionaires,  but  these  are  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  whole,  and  that  an  enormous  majority  of  employers  are  men 
in  practically  a  humble  position.  People  ask,  where  then  do  the 
millionaires  come  from  ?  On  this  subject  I  will  try  to  say  something. 

Probably  most  very  large  fortunes  that  are  made  quickly  are 
made  by  speculation,  which  really  means  that  what  one  man 
gains  other  men  have  lost :  for  example,  a  man  may  buy  shares 
in  a  thoroughly  discredited  company.  These  may  rise  very 
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rapidly  in  value  and  he  may  make  an  enormous  profit.  Again, 

I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  shipowner  who  had  made  a  great 
many  thousands  of  pounds  out  of  the  recent  boom  in  shipping ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  contracted  for  a  number  of  ships  before  the  boom 
began,  and  when  things  rose,  certain  unhappy  shipbuilders  had 
to  build  these  ships  for  him,  with  increased  price  of  material  and 
enormously  increased  price  of  labour,  and  only  be  paid  at  the  old 
low  price.  Their  balance  sheet  shows  that  up  to  this  moment 
they  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  Another  case  which  I  recently 
knew  was  a  man  who  bought  the  debris  of  an  old  mine.  When  this 
mine  was  worked,  the  processes  of  extracting  the  ore  from  the 
rock  were  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  a  great  deal  of 
admirable  material  was  left  behind.  By  smelting  the  spoil  heap 
over  again,  this  man  (a  German)  made  a  vast  deal  of  money.  But 
none  of  these  fortunes  had  anything  to  say  to  the  employment  of 
labour.  1  should  say  that  the  employers  who  have  made  fortunes 
rapidly,  generally,  though  not  always,  come  under  one  of  two 
heads — either  men  of  great  ability  who  have  patents  and 
specialties  for  which  they  get  fancy  prices ;  or  else  men  who  have 
bought  the  works  at  a  very  low  price  indeed  in  the  first  instance, 
simply  because  nobody  else  would  buy  them  at  all. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  in  most  of  the  cases  I  speak  of,  the 
money  that  the  millionaire  has  got  is  not  because  more  wealth 
has  been  created,  but  because  it  has  changed  hands.  Thb  really, 
though  somewhat  disguised,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  gambling, 
and  if  you  look  on  the  lucky  men  you  must  also  look  on  the 
unlucky  ones.  Nothing  would  pay  better  than  horse-racing  if  you 
could  be  perfectly  sure  your  first  and  only  horse  would  be  a  Derby 
winner,  but  yet  we  all  know  that  if  a  man  goes  on  the  turf  we  look 
on  it  more  as  the  road  to  ruin  than  anything  else.  If  you  put  £2 
into  a  foreign  govenunent  lottery  you  may  win  enough  money 
to  be  independent  for  life,  but  if  you  took  all  the  shares  in  that 
lottery  and  so  won  all  the  prizes,  you  would  find  that  it  would  be 
a  loss  of  something  like  a  quarter  or  a  third  part  of  all  the  money 
you  had  invested.  Thus  the  man  who  makes  money  by  sudden 
speculations  must  be  averaged  with  a  number  of  other  men  who 
have  risked  what  they  had,  and  perhaps  lost  everything.  It  is 
a  great  maxim,  universally  recognized  by  those  who  study  political 
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economy,  or  by  those  who  calmly  look  at  the  world  as  everybody 
can  see  it,  that  wherever  you  find  the  greatest  possible  profits  you 
find  the  lowest  average  profits ;  and  workmen  would  have  far  more 
to  hope  from  a  state  of  society  where  there  were  several  employers 
with  moderate  means  than  where  there  were  a  number  who  are 
ruined  and  one  millionaire  here  and  there. 

I  have  had  a  tolerably  wide  view  of  the  engineering  and  ship¬ 
building  trades  for  about  half  a  century,  and  1  observe  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  works  perish  miserably,  leaving  their 
owners  worse  oS  than  when  they  began.  1  have  enlarged  on  this 
very  fully  in  other  places. 

I  may  further  add  that  in  these  trades  an  employer  will  do  fairly 
well,  will  not  make  a  fortune,  but  will  make  his  living  and  keep 
his  capital  intact,  if  he  can  pay  in  dividends  one-tenth  part  of 
what  he  pays  in  wages.  But  obviously  this  loaves  no  margin  for 
the  workmen  to  improve  their  position  materially  by  forcing  an 
employer  to  abandon  part  of  his  profit. 

I  should  further  add  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich  men  in  England 
make  their  money  outside  England,  say,  in  Africa,  South  America, 
and  elsewhere.  Obviously,  if  labour  has  a  right  to  claim  a  larger 
share  of  the  profits,  this  money  would  none  of  it  go  to  EngUsh 
workmen,  but  would  go  to  negroes  and  South  Americans. 

Do  I  then  say  that  the  position  of  the  working  classes  is  hopeless  : 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  any  better  off  than  they  are  ?  Or,  if 
salvation  is  not  to  be  found  by  fighting  the  employers,  where  will 
it  come  from  ?  These  questioas  I  will  now  try  to  answer,  but  I 
must  first  point  out  two  more  matters  which  are  often  overlooked. 

First,  Parliament  especially,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
working  classes  are  apt  to  look  with  light  hearts  upon  throwing 
burdens  upon  what  they  call  “  the  public,"  be  it  taxation,  super¬ 
vision,  or  anything  else.  It  may  bo  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but 
practically  speaking,  ‘‘  the  public  ”  is  another  name  for  the 
working  classes.  Rich  people  can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  avoid 
burdens  they  do  not  like,  but  poor  people  cannot. 

I  would  further  point  out  the  effect  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  a  body  of  employers.  Suppose  a  state  of  things  is  brought 
about  which  makes  trade  unprofitable,  the  poorest  employers  are 
ruined  ;  the  others  can  hold  out  longer  according  to  their  means  : 
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when  a  certain  number  have  gone,  their  workmen  are  out  of  work 
and  their  only  chance  of  getting  employment  is  among  the  minority 
of  employers  who  are  left.  This  means  that  they  compete  with 
their  fellow-workmen  for  a  reduced  number  of  situations.  The 
rich  employer,  therefore,  has  a  greater  choice  of  men  and  he  finds 
the  labour  naarket  easier,  and  the  men  are  lucky  if  wages  are  not 
reduced.  But,  furthermore,  those  customers  who  used  to  be 
supplied  with  what  they  wanted  by  the  poor  employers,  who  have 
failed,  now  have  to  go  to  the  minority  who  still  survive,  who  then 
have  a  greater  selection  of  orders  and  can  naturally  charge  higher 
prices :  so  the  rich  employer  gets  higher  prices  and  cheaper 
labour,  and  the  poor  employer  is  ruined.  When  will  people  learn 
that  the  tendency  of  all  interference  and  all  upheaval  is  to  make 
rich  men  richer  and  poor  men  poorer  ? 

The  next  point  we  must  look  at  is  what  can  wo  hope  from 
advancing  wages  ?  I  believe  I  speak  the  mind  of  most  experienced 
employers  if  I  put  the  followii^  down  as  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  sound  basis  for  a  rate  of  wages,  namely,  that  the  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  either  by  a  district,  by  a  trade,  or  by  an  individual 
employer,  should  be  as  large  as  possible  :  that  is  to  say,  look  at 
the  total  actual  income  of  the  working  classes,  not  at  the  nominal 
rate  which  happens  to  be  paid  to  individuals.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
if  a  manufacturer  were  to  double  the  rate  of  wages  he  pays  his 
men,  he  could  get  no  orders  at  all ;  he  would  pay  no  wages,  and 
all  his  men  would  starve,  because  he  could  only  sell  his  goods  at 
such  a  price  that  nobody  would  buy  them.  This  is  not  only  on 
account  of  competition  and  work  going  elsewhere,  but  on  account 
of  the  tremendous  power  the  world  has  of  going  without  what  it 
does  not  think  worth  paying  for.  We  must  remember  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are 
engaged  in  making  things  which  nobody  had,  and  nobody  wanted, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  even 
a  slight  increase  in  price  will  reduce  the  demand.  Savages  will 
only  buy  clothing  as  a  luxury  if  it  is  cheap  enough  :  if  the  price 
goes  up,  they  do  without  the  clothing,  as  their  forefathers  did 
before  them.  Almost  everything  that  is  made  by  engineers  and 
shipbuilders  is  bought  by  somebody  as  an  investment  out  of 
which  they  hope  to  make  a  profit,  and  if  the  cost  of  a  ship  or  a 
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railway  is  too  great  and  you  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  profit 
upon  it,  people  do  not  make  the  investment  at  all. 

One  other  point  to  be  observed  is  this — the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes  depends  not  only  on  the  rate  of  wages  but  on  how 
hard  they  have  to  work.  Now,  as  an  illustration  of  this  difficulty, 
riveting  in  iron  shipbuilding  has  become  much  harder  than  it  used 
to  be.  Owing  to  the  increased  size  of  ships,  rivets  have  to  be 
larger,  and  we  use  steel  instead  of  iron,  and  the  strain  on  the  human 
frame  is  very  severe  indeed.  The  employers’  remedy  for  this  is 
to  do  the  work  more  and  more  by  machinery ;  but  unhappily 
neither  the  Unions  nor  the  workmen  give  us  anything  Uke  the 
encouragement  that  we  should  hke  to  have.  They  think  that 
to  introduce  machinery  would  throw  men  out  of  work,  but  this 
is  not  the  case ;  every  step  we  take  in  the  way  of  making  work 
cheaper  enables  us  to  get  more  work,  and  the  whole  history  of 
civilization  shows  that  the  cheaper  you  can  work  the  more  men 
you  can  employ  and  the  higher  wages  you  can  pay.  And  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  low  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  cheap 
labour  cost,  and  high  wages  therefore  do  not  necessarily  mean 
dear  labour  cost.  To  take  one  instance  only,  the  navvy  gets  a 
much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  an  ordinary  labourer,  but  he  can 
dig  a  hole  for  half  the  money. 

We  now  come  near  the  end  of  our  investigation.  Another  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  managing  a  business  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  indeed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whereas  it  takes 
years  of  laborious  study  to  make  a  man  a  good  mechanic,  an  artist, 
or  an  accountant,  it  takes  far  greater  study,  and  far  more  labour,  and 
probably  far  greater  natural  gifts,  to  give  a  man  the  experience,  the 
nerve,  and  the  moral  quaUties  which  are  necessary  to  make  him  able 
to  manage  a  large  business.  That  is  where  the  Govermnent  almost 
always  fail;  they  get  admirable  officials  and  faithful  servants,  but  they 
never  have  succeeded  yet  in  getting  the  general  controlling  power. 

Occasionally  people  speak  of  the  employers  or  capitalists  as  the 

idle  class.  This  is  sheer  nonsense  and  hardly  worth  contradicting. 

Anybody  who  associates  with  employers,  business  men  in  the  City, 

or  men  who  have  made  money,  knows  that  they  are  among  the 

I  hardest  working  of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  Where  we  believe  the  position  of  the  workman  could  really  be 

1 
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improved  very  much  indeed  is,  first  of  all,  by  the  old,  old  story  of 
thrift.  If  even  only  a  proportion  of  the  workmen  could  save  a 
little  money,  it  would  help  the  whole  class.  Every  bit  of  capital 
must  make  work  for  somebody,  and  the  workman  who  owns 
money  is  not  only  stronger  himself  but  he  is  an  educational  object 
lesson  to  his  fellow-workmen.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
working  man  with  a  family  has  enough  to  do  without  saving, 
but  nearly  all  workmen  could  save  between  the  time  they  are  out 
of  their  apprenticeship  and  the  time  that  they  marry.  If  we 
take  this  period  at  five  years,  if  a  man  was  really  serious  he  could 
often  save  an  average  of  10s.  a  week,  or  say  £25  a  year.  This  will 
mean  £125,  which  is  very  nearly  as  much  capital  as  the  world  has 
to  find  to  keep  him  in  employment. 

Working  men  frequently  rise  to  positions  of  foremen,  managers 
and  directors.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  general  body 
of  workmen  as  much  as  possible  :  every  workman  that  rises  makes 
it  easier  for  other  men  to  follow  him. 

As  regards  the  total  amount,  I  must  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
our  greatest  Ironmasters  that  ever  lived  in  the  North  of  England. 
He  used  to  say  to  us,  “  Gentlemen,  please  remember  that  only 
one-tenth  part  of  the  human  race  really  uses  iron  and  steel  and 
machinery.  If  a  second  tenth  part  wanted  at  once  to  buy  in  the 
same  proportion,  all  the  output  of  the  world  could  not  supply  them.” 
As  we  opened  out  more  and  more  trade,  we  could  work  more 
economically ;  we  should  select,  instinctively,  those  parts  which 
paid  best,  and  there  would  be  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  labour, 
higher  and  higher  wages,  and  more  and  more  promotion.  The 
numbers  of  the  wealthier  classes  can  only  be  increased  by  drawing 
recruits  from  the  working  classes,  and  if  this  is  coupled  with  an 
advance  of  wages,  you  will  get  very  much  what  you  want. 

As  it  is,  I  believe  what  now  keeps  the  world  right  is  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  working  classes  take  an  interest  in  and  are 
proud  of  their  work.  These  are  not  the  ones  that  make  a  noise, 
but  they  are  the  ones  that  keep  the  world  going.  As  I  have  often 
said  before,  speaking  as  an  old  manufacturer,  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  life  are  the  thoroughly  cordial  terms  on  which, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  dispute,  I  have  lived  with  my 
workmen.  Benjamin  C.  Browne. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  LABOUR 
PROPAGANDA. 

TN  the  discussion  at  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  May,  1918, 
of  the  paper  on  the  Census  of  Production  Report^  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Flux,  the  author  of  the  Report,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
made  the  following  observations,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  attempt  to  apply  them :  “  What  is  remarkable  is  not 
that  our  material  production  is  great,  but  that  it  is  so  small.” 
“  The  wealth  produced  even  if  evenly  distributed  is  not  enough  to 
raise  to  a  high  standard  of  living  the  whole  population.”  “  Another 
point  arising  is  how  far  the  national  dividend  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
formation  without  diminution  by  social  change.  We  are  taking 
in  the  forthcoming  year  18  millions  chiefly  from  the  income  tax 
paying  classes  and  transferring  it  to  so  many  poor  old  people.  .  .  . 
If  we  left  that  spending  power  in  the  upper  regions  it  would  either 
have  been  invested  or  spent  in  other  ways.  If  we  transfer  it  to 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  obviously  will  not  be  invested.  .  .  .” 
”  Of  course,  production  is  the  only  possible  stable  basis  for  such 
a  country  as  ours,  and  therefore  we  have  very  gravely  to  consider 
whether  our  production  is  great  enough,  whether  the  figure  which 
Mr.  Flux  has  mentioned  for  the  industrial  capital  is  big 
enough.  .  . 

The  phrase  ”  Labour  Propaganda  ”  is  used  here  in  a  wide  sense, 
to  cover  all  that  speaking  and  writing  which  is  aimed  at  securing 
for  the  less  wealthy  classes  more  material  wealth  by  methods 
other  than  or  supplementary  to  their  own  efforts.  It  includes 
the  casual  remarks  of  members  of  the  general  public,  and  the 

*  Fined  Beport  of  the  Firet  Cennu  of  Production  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1907). 
[Gd.  6320].  It.  6d.  1012. 

*  This  last  clause  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  appears  to  mean  that  the  amount  of 
capital  available,  of  which  Mr.  Flux  has  made  an  estimate,  is  inadequate. 
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assumptions  of  speakers  and  writers  who  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  merely  echo  the  prevailing  senti* 
ment.  A  constant  assumption  undoubtedly  is  that  the  wealth 
of  this  country  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  less  wealthy  with  much 
more  than  they  have  if  it  were  more  evenly  distributed  :  that  if 
the  “  rich  ”  will  not  part  with  it  in  the  form  of  higher  wages,  or 
will  not  reduce  their  supposed  extortions  in  the  form  of  rent  and 
profits,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  legislation.  Criticism 
of  existing  conditions  has  conjured  up  a  picture  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  officers  of  the  community  would  dispense  to 
every  member  of  it  from  the  common  production  everything  of 
which  he  has  need  and  almost  everything  he  desires.  These 
assumptions  and  pictures  haunt  the  mind  of  the  employee  who 
is  urged  to  go  on  strike,  form  the  basis  of  the  judgment  passed  on 
the  strike  by  the  general  public,  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  into 
which  the  suggestions  of  the  politician  fall  with  such  fruitful 
results.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  fundamental  assumption, 
namely,  that  enough  wealth  is  produced  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
is  a  mistaken  one,  a  change  may  be  expected  to  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  dream. 

As  Mr.  Money  points  out,  this  is  precisely  the  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  Census  of  Production  has  given  us.  It  is  not  proposed 
here  to  criticize  the  figures  obtained  by  the  census.  Even  when 
allowance  b  made  for  a  very  wide  margin  of  error  their  effect 
will  be  the  same.  The  7  millions  of  occupied  persons  who  are 
covered  by  the  census  returns  produce  £712  million  net  output, 
“  net  ”  meaning  that  only  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  has  been 
deducted  from  the  total  or  gross  output.  Out  of  this  sum  have 
to  come  rates  and  taxes,  salaries  and  wages,  wear  and  tear  of 
plant,  money  put  by  for  new  buildings  and  plant,  and  for  new 
enterprises  and  experiments,  besides  rent,  interest  and  profits. 
Making  the  allowances  generally  agreed  upon  by  statisticians  of 
different  schools  for  the  deductions  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
State  and  the  industries  themselves,  it  is  found  that  there  is  only 
27s.  per  week  per  head  available  for  salaries  and  wages  even  if 
nothing  is  paid  for  rent  or  as  profits.  The  figures  suggest  that  the 
adult  males  are  already  getting  in  wages  almost  as  much  as, 
loith  the  aid  of  capital,  they  are  producing,  leaving  rates  and  taxes, 
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wear’ and  tear,  rent  and  profits  to  be  deducted  from  the  boys, 
girls  and  women !  This  is  of  course  not  the  case ;  but  it  may  help 
to  bring  homo  to  the  minds  of  some,  how  comparatively  small  is 
the  till  we  are  all  trying  to  rob. 

The  details  of  the  census  have  been  often  quoted  and  are  easily 
accessible,  so  that  a  few  illustrations  will  sufiice  here.  The  net 
output  per  head  of  persons  employed  in  flax-scutching  is  £19  per 
annum  :  in  velvet  cutting  £83  ;  in  hosiery  £61  (although  a  visitor 
to  a  hosiery  works  finds  hardly  any  workers  at  all,  the  machinery 
doing  the  whole  business) ;  in  clothing  £62  ;  woollen  and  worsted 
£70 ;  railway  companies,  £71  ;  boots  and  shoes,  £71 ;  cotton, 
£79 ;  building  and  contracting,  £84 ;  shipbuilding,  £98 ; 
engineering,  £109  ;  iron  and  steel,  £115  ;  coal  mines,  £127.  Let 
the  reader  scan  this  list  and  call  to  mind  (a)  the  standing  wages  of 
spinners,  boilermakers,  fitters,  and  minors  ;  (5)  the  cost  of  the 
machines  and  buildings  required  in  these  enterprises  ;  (c)  the  rates 
and  taxes,  that  have  to  come  out  of  these  small  net  amounts  of 
production  per  head.  Furthermore,  nearly  £140  millions  out  of 
the  total  £712  is  produced  by  half  a  miUion  persons  in  concerns 
where  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  value  of  the  product  is 
comparatively  small.  Only  80,000  persons  are  required  to  make 
£40  millions’  worth  of  beer,  about  the  same  number  to  make  £17 
millions’  worth  of  gas,  86,000  persons  to  mill  £6J  millions’  worth 
of  flour.  This  high  output  per  head  is  not  available  to  supplement 
the  wages  in  the  less  productive  industries.  This  means  that  the 
27«.  quoted  above  must  be  further  reduced. 

The  inference  from  these  figures  is  that  every  serious  champion 
of  the  interests  of  less  affluent  citizens  should  take  as  the  main 
plank  in  his  programme  “  more  production.”  The  vision  of  vast 
tanks  of  sovereigns  situated  somewhere  in  Mayfair  and  available 
for  re-distribution  fades  into  thin  air.  We  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  for  all  their  ostentation  the  rich  must  be  very  few  in 
number,^  or  else,  perhaps,  not  our  fellow  countrymen  at  all,  but 
citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  on  holiday,  whose  money  bags  are  by  no 

*  Readers  will  remember  the  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Ireson  in  The  ProgrtM  of 
the  Ptojie,  that  mipposing  it  were  possible  to  guillotine  all  the  very  rich  and  still 
have  their  incomes  available  for  distribution,  the  said  incomes,  if  equally  dis¬ 
tributed,  would  not  make  Id.  per  day  difference  to  the  incomes  of  any  but  the 
utterly  unskilled  and  casual  class. 
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means  available  for  us  to  plunder,  however  resolutely  we  set 
about  it. 

Mr.  Flux  draws  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  statistical 
calculation,  starting  from  wholly  different  premises,  has  reached 
the  same  result.  The  total  national  income  is  estimated  at 
somewhere  about  £2000  millions ;  while  the  number  of  occupied 
persons  is  about  20  millions ;  so  we  get  the  same  average  of  £100 
per  occupied  person  which  the  Census  of  Production  finds  to  be 
the  wealth  produced  per  person  coming  under  its  purview. 

The  Labour  Propagandist  will  reply  to  the  general  advice  to 
produce  more  wealth,  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  advise  his  friends 
to  follow  it  until  he  feels  more  sure  of  their  getting  their  fair  share 
of  the  increased  production.  Is  there  any  sure  way  of  increasing 
wages  except  that  of  increasing  the  capital  which  is  competing 
for  the  aid  of  the  available  labour  ?  Other  expedients  may  have 
occasionally  raised  wages  locally  and  temporarily,  but  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  price  of  labour  can  permanently  rise  except  as 
the  result  of  the  demand  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
supply.  Has  ordinary  labour  propaganda  conduced  to  any  such 
increase  ?  Reduced  to  its  simplest  description,  the  business  of 
labour  as  labour  is  surely  this — to  wheedle  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  citizen  every  penny  he  can  spare  into  industrial  investment. 
As  Mr.  Flux  points  out,  referring  to  the  income  of  the  professional 
classes,  “  there  are  no  data  justifying  the  allocation  among  the 
various  groups  contributing  to  it  of  the  total  savings  of  the 
country.”  The  propagandist  who  comforts  himself  while  frighten¬ 
ing  the  investor,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  also  frightening  one  of 
the  hated  rich,  is  counting  without  his  host.  The  kind  of  man 
who  saves  money  tends  to  be  a  shabby  unimposing  looking  person, 
the  last  the  labourite  would  think  of  choosing  as  his  target. 
Furthermore  he  is  easily  discouraged.  To  cut  a  poor  figure  on  all 
occasions,  to  deny  himself  every  hour  of  the  day  for  years,  only 
to  see  the  whole  result  engulfed  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
maelstrom — that  is  the  lot  of  many  of  the  people  who  provide 
industrial  capital.  Add  to  the  extreme  uncertainties  of  business 
the  artificial  uncertainty  produced  by  strikes  and  rumours  of 
strikes,  “  ca’  canny,”  sabotage,  and  all  the  other  results  of  a  certain 
type  of  labour  propaganda  based  on  dreams  of  inexhaustible 
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coffers  in  Park  Lane,  and  you  put  the  last  straw,  and  that  a  heavy 
one,  on  a  long-suffering  camel’s  back.  The  laborious  process  of 
saving  can  only  go  on  when  the  hope  of  security  for  him  and  his 
to  be  gained  by  it  shines  bright  in  the  eyes  of  the  thrifty  one. 
Under  the  dark  clouds  of  a  propaganda-created  labour  unrest 
this  hope  vanishes.  The  very  first  business  of  a  serious  labour 
propagandist,  then,  is  to  restart  the  wheedling  process  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  to  give  to  industrial  investment  the 
maximum  appearance  of  security.  It  needs  it ! 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  low  rate  of  interest  on  Consols  shows  a 
plentiful  supply  of  capital,  we  reply  that  that  is  not  the  capital 
which  is  competing  for  the  services  of  labour  in  industry.  The 
capital  which  would  take  moderate  risks  in  industry  for  the  sake 
of  7  or  8  per  cent.,  is  terrified,  largely  by  labour  unrest  and 
threatened  legislation.  Why  have  we  not  more  property  owners 
in  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We  do  not,  of  course, 
know  how  many  we  have,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  a 
great  many  people  have  nothing  invested.  The  answer  is  the 
insecurity  of  all  but  low  interest  investments.  When  the  saving 
is  only  a  small  sum  it  is  not  worth  while  risking  it  in  investment 
unless  the  rate  of  interest  is  high.  Yet  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  prosperity  and  opportunities  of  mankind  is  to  have  capital 
competing  briskly  for  services.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
giving  industrial  enterprise  its  best,  not  its  worst  chance  of  success. 

Western  society  is  turning  its  back  upon  its  own  social  and 
economic  faith  to-day,  because  it  cannot  bear  to  see  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  get  rich.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  removal  in  the  19tb 
century  of  restrictions  upon  individual  enterprise,  to  a  far  completer 
extent  than  is  known  to  have  obtained  before  in  the  world,  has 
led  to  an  unparalleled  output  of  wealth.  It  is  also  clear  that  with 
freedom  of  opportunity  some  will  become  a  good  deal  richer  than 
others.  If  Mr.  Ireson  is  right,  the  acquisitions  of  those  few  are 
trifling  in  amount  compared  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
citizens.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  some  few  have  become  very 
rich,  and  so  envious  are  we,  that  we  are  all  worked  up  into  a 
frenzy  of  hatred  against  these  individuals !  The  very  instruments 
that  have  helped  to  win  their  wealth  become  accursed  and  hateful 
in  our  sight,  and  it  is  held  a  public-spirited  act  to  destroy  them. 
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That  they  may  lose  something,  the  gains  of  all  the  millions  who 
have  risen  in  this  century  to  a  prosperity  unknown  before  are  to 
be  cut  oS  in  the  imagined  interests  of  labour  !  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  still  the  practice  to  permit  trade  on  one  condition, 
that  if  the  trader  becomes  too  rich  he  shall  lose  his  head.  This  is 
the  dominating  note  in  the  conventional  labour  propaganda  of 
to-day.' 

The  propaganda  which  finds  its  way  into  the  imagination  of  the 
general  pubhc  consists  of  rough  echoes  and  summaries  of  pro¬ 
nouncements  by  theorists  and  statisticians.  These  latter  are  the 
really  responsible  people.  An  example  of  a  dictum  handed  on 
tiU  it  has  won  general  acceptance  is  that  profits  have,  in  recent 
years,  increased  enormously.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  opposite  proposition  that  losses  have  increased  enormously. 
Apart  from  quite  indirect  and  doubtful  sources  of  information, 
there  is  nothing  to  go  upon  but  collections  of  examples,  and  a  for¬ 
midable  array  of  examples  of  the  latter  kind  could  be  readily 
produced.  Audiences  interested  in  “  social  reform,"  are  not 
interested  to  study  the  losses  of  the  thrifty  members  of  the  body 
politic  which  are  only  revealed  in  circulars  to  shareholders,  but 
which  none  the  less  choke  down  the  flames  of  human  energy  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  all  depends. 

Another  statistical  exposition  consists  in  dividing  the  community 
into  income  tax  payers  and  all  others.  The  incomes  of  the  former 
are  deducted  from  the  estimated  total  income  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  then  pointed  out  that  all  who  do  not  pay  income  tax  have  to  live 
upon  what  is  left.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  income  tax 
payer  absorbs  into  his  body  or  his  banking  account  all  the  wealth 
upon  which  he  pays  the  tax.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  is  known 
accurately  of  how  the  national  income  is  consumed,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  said  about  the  income  tax  payer  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  it  passes  through  his  hands  or  account.  It  would  be 
altogether  too  much  to  say  that  he  controls  that  amount.  Unless 
he  is  a  very  exceptional  person  the  habits  of  the  social  group  to 
which  he  belongs  dictate  to  him  how  nine-tenths  of  his  income  are 

*  The  phrase  is  used,  he  it  observed,  in  the  wide  sense.  Many  trade  union 
secretaries  and  delegates  show  by  their  speeches  that  they  are  quite  aware  of 
other  than  the  usual  arguments,  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  propound  them 
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to  be  spent.  The  conventions  governing  his  expenditure  are  well 
known  to  all  the  persons  who  cater  for  human  wants,  and  they  are 
quite  competent  to  relieve  him  of  his  income  to  their  own  maximum 
satisfaction  and  profit.  This  division  of  the  community  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  notion  of  a  smallish  group  of  people  waxing 
very  fat  and  a  large  group  of  people  keeping  very  thin  seems  to  be 
a  pure  fallacy,  a  pretence  of  giving  a  piece  of  information  for  which 
no  data  exist.  The  exceptional  individuals  who  defy  convention 
and  live  greatly  below  their  income  are  those  very  investors  who 
are  the  only  successful  levers  in  raising  wages  and  the  least  suitable 
objects  of  public  hatred  or  attack. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  labour 
propaganda.  The  one  arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that  certain 
people  are  short  of  food,  clothing  and  firing,  and  a  presumption 
that  all  persons  who  appear  to  have  enough  food,  clothing  and  firing 
and  to  spare  should  be  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  them. 
Some  reasons  have  been  urged  here  for  supposing  that  a  more 
promising  way  to  succour  the  unfortunate  is  to  adopt  precisely 
opposite  tactics  to  those  at  present  in  vogue.  The  other  kind  of 
labour  propaganda  arises  from  an  intense  objection  to  seeing  other 
persons  moving  about  the  world  with  more  pomp  and  circumstance 
than  oneself.  Many  of  our  most  enthusiastic  propagandists  are 
clearly  of  this  type.  It  is  no  reply  to  them  to  point  out  that  the 
income  tax  payer  is  merely  an  intermediary  through  which  nominal 
wealth  passes  to  its  actual  consumers.  It  is  that  very  passing 
that  the  propagandist  resents.  It  is  just  the  appearance  of  patron¬ 
age  and  splendour  which  this  intermediary  function  of  the  income 
tax  payer  lends  to  him,  that  makes  the  other  man  furious. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  praise  or  blame  this  type  of  man,  or 
his  motive,  or  his  activity.  The  point  is  that  his  eloquence 
checks  the  production  of  wealth,  keeps  down  wages,  and  turns 
to  mockery  the  dreams  of  Utopians.  Students  of  the  history  of 
trade  unions  know  that  their  activity  has  not  always  been  part  of 
a  systematic  attempt  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  or  to  render  them  more  regular.  It  has  sometimes  taken 
the  form  of  struggles  of  pride,  and  for  power  and  mastery. 
Here  again  there  is  no  question  of  apportioning  praise  or  blame. 
But  it  is  quite  disastrous  to  confuse  such  quarrels  with  attempts  to 
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secure  more  food,  clothes  and  firing.  They  check  production  and 
so  reduce  both  the  supply  of  those  commodities  and  the  rise  of 
the  wages  with  which  they  are  purchased.  At  present  both  these 
motives  swell  the  general  impulse  to  attack  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  specially  rich,  proud,  masterful  and  ostentatious  class,  but 
what  is  in  reality  a  type  of  thrifty  individual  confined  to  no  class, 
very  often  not  rich,  and  hardly  ever  meriting  the  other  epithets. 

The  proud,  masterful,  ostentatious  type,  likewise  unconfined  to 
any  class,  spends  much  more  frequently  than  it  saves.  The  former 
of  these  types  can  readily  be  destroyed  by  the  means  which  result 
from  the  present  labour  propaganda,  while  the  latter  is  quite  un* 
touched  by  them. 

In  this  context  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  prevalent 
attribution  of  power  over  men’s  lives  and  hberties  to  capital 
is  wholly  fallacious.  Capital  seeks  interest,  not  power.  The 
exercise  of  control  over  numbers  of  individuals  frequently 
accompanies  its  use,  simply  *  because  combined  action  is  not 
possible  without  control.  In  most  cases  the  person  who  has 
effected  the  savings,  the  capitaUst,  is  not  the  same  as  the  person 
who  exercises  the  control.  The  so-called  cruelty  of  capitalism 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  necessity  of  cajoling  people  to  save 
instead  of  spend,  of  wheedling  out  of  their  pockets  into  investments 
the  elusive  peimy  already  referred  to.  When  we  are  told  that 
capital  is  starving,  enslaving,  and  degrading  women  and  children, 
what  is  meant  is  that  an  enterprise  is  hard  put  to  it  to  earn  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  wheedUng  process. 

The  same  applies,  as  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  reminds  us,  to  a  good 
deal  of  radical  or  equalizing  legislation.  It  is  certain,  as  he  says, 
that  the  £18  miUions  spent  on  old  age  pensions  will  not  be  invested. 

The  portion  of  it  which  would  have  competed  for  the  services  of 

industry  is  withdrawn.  It  will  not  help  to  put  wages  up.  It  will 

not  help  to  make  opportunities  through  which  individuals  and 

families  are  enabled  to  make  their  own  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of 

old  age,  and  the  other  changes  and  chances  of  life.  Money  which  i 

goes  to  make  openings  for  human  endeavour,  to  raise  human  hopes, 

adds  to  that  activity  which  is  the  essential  element  in  wealth. 

Money  used  to  eliminate  the  need  of  these  things  not  improbably 
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produces  the  contrary  effect,  actually  impoverishing  the  community 
in  which  it  is  so  spent.  The  fact  is,  that  such  legislation  does  not 
get  its  greatest  impetus  from  economic  considerations  at  all,  but 
from  social :  it  is  meant  primarily  as  a  blow  struck  at  a  supposed 
proud  and  ostentatious  class.  It  misses  it,  and  strikes  the  shabby 
retiring  fellow  by  whose  savings  the  community  is  to  a  large  extent 
supported. 

Another  ramification  of  the  fallacy  is  to  be  found  in  the  demand 
by  labour  representatives  for  high  expenditure  on  local  services. 
Our  lighting,  sewerage,  road  making,  watering  and  lighting,  and 
public  parks,  buildings  and  the  like  are  on  a  scale  of  expenditure 
unknown  in  most  countries  and  quite  unknown  to  past  history. 
These  amenities  are  very  delightful,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  clamour 
for  them  and  then  complain  of  poverty.  The  rates  which 
provide  them  are  taken  out  of  production,  and  act,  furthermore, 
as  discouragements  to  the  thrift  and  enterprise  upon  which 
prosperity  depends.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  motive  of  much 
of  this  expenditure  has  been  not  the  desire  for  convenience,  but 
the  hope  of  attacking  the  well-to-do,  and  so  producing  an  equaUza- 
tion  of  fortune.  This  form  of  labour  and  radical  propaganda  is 
directly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  labour. 

The  sneers  at  cosmopolitan  financiers  so  frequent  in  the  Press 
are  another  example.  The  British  wage-earner  has  it  hinted  to 
him  that  these  people,  having  robbed  him,  are  now  utilizing  the 
proceeds  of  the  crime  in  nefarious  ways  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
regardless  of  his  interests.  It  requires  but  little  thought  to  realize 
that,  for  a  people  so  dependent  as  we  are  upon  exports,  these  distant 
operations  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  livelihood. 

The  workmen  affected  have  sometimes  resisted,  occasionally 
with  violence,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  other  attempts 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  In  so  doing  they  have  always 
had  the  sympathy,  though  not  always  the  approval,  of  thoughtful 
people.  Until  the  Census  of  Production,  these  attempts  were  in 
some  quarters  regarded  as  of  questionable  value  to  the  body  politic. 
The  spectacle  of  ostentatious  display  in  some  sections  of  society 
gave  the  impression  that  enough  wealth  was  being  produced 
already.  This  impression  has  now  been  rudely  brushed  aside, 
and  we  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  is 
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essential  if  we  are  to  have  any  improvement  in  conditions  at  all. 
The  man  who  resists  it  now  stands  convicted  of  being  the  enemy 
of  all  his  fellow'toilers. 

The  lesson  of  the  Census  of  Production  is  that  the  first  need  of 
our  people  is  more  wealth  production,  and  the  first  step  to  satisfy 
that  need  is  more  investment.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  dual  process  is  a  prevalent  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  persons 
who  do  or  might  invest  in  industrial  enterprise.  This  sentiment 
is  found  to  be  foolish,  misdirected  and  disastrous.  Every  one  of 
us  can  do  something  to  reduce  it  and  develop  its  counterpart. 


J.  C.  Pringle. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


TITHAT  I  have  to  tell  first  in  the  pages  that  follow  took  place 
before  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  passed.  I  think 
it  throws  some  light  on  the  question  still.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
inquire  why  or  whether  it  was  needed,  but  we  may  well  look  back 
and  see  what  was  to  be  expected  and  what  more  there  is  to  do. 
For  human  nature  does  not  change  much,  and  if  what  I  have  to 
say  of  things  as  they  are  now  shows  that  they  have  turned  out  as 
we  thought  they  would,  we  may  at  least  draw  on  our  past  experience 
to  seek  for  remedies  for  what  is  amiss. 

I.  In  former  years  the  charities  connected  with  St.  B.’s  were 
administered  by  the  Rector  at  his  sole  discretion.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  old  endowments  left  by  pious  donors  in  the  days 
before  A.  had  grown  into  the  busy  industrial  centre  that  it  is  now. 
They  provided  chiefly  for  the  giving  of  doles  at  Christmas,  and 
clothes  for  those  who  came  to  church,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
loaves  of  bread  for  those  who  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  majority  at  any  rate, 
though  there  were  some  who  professed  to  regret  the  old  state  of 
things,  when,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  incumbent  to  the  living, 
a  scheme  was  presented  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  approved 
by  them,  whereby  the  multitude  of  pauperizing  doles  were  melted 
down  to  provide  a  few  really  adequate  pensions  for  old  people, 
and  the  granting  of  them  was  vested  in  a  body  of  representative 
clergy  and  laymen. 

The  public  generally  has  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
“  full  inquiry,”  and  on  this  point  the  local  Charity  Organization 
Committee  had  no  need  to  insist.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
interpretation  put  on  the  words,  its  members  found  that  all 
their  work  was  still  to  do.  Their  secretary  and  workers  had  a 
very  different  idea  of  what  was  necessary  to  get  at  the  facts,  and 
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as  to  how  inquiries  should  be  made.  They  did  not  think  that 
the  mere  filling  up  of  a  form,  and  the  answering  of  the  questions 
of  a  clerk  before  a  number  of  other  applicants  was  either  useful 
or  kind.  Verification  they  maintained  was  necessary,  and  veri¬ 
fication  by  experienced  workers  carried  out  sympathetically  and 
by  personal  visits.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that, 
when  after  a  few  years  a  vacancy  occurred,  they  received  a  request 
to  investigate,  and  report  on,  fourteen  cases  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  applications.  ' 

The  old  application  forms  hitherto  used  were  filled  in  as  usual, 
and  certainly  seemed  full  and  elaborate  enough  at  first  sight,  and 
apparently  all  fourteen  cases  seemed  suitable.  There  were  spaces 
for  entering  the  names  and  ages  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  for 
information  as  to  length  of  residence  in  the  borough.  Then  they 
had  to  state  what  had  been  their  previous  occupation,  their  present 
income,  and  the  rent  to  be  paid.  Information  as  to  trade  societies 
and  sick  clubs  was  demanded,  and  the  somewhat  unnecessary 
question,  “  Is  the  applicant  able  to  maintain  himself  ?  ”  helped 
to  elaborate  the  form.  The  names  of  children  with  their  addresses 
and  earnings  were  asked  for,  to  see  which  of  them  could  help.  A 
space  was  left  in  which  special  circumstances  might  be  recorded, 
but  it  was  much  too  small  to  be  of  any  use ;  and  finally  names  of 
persons  willing  to  act  as  references  were  asked  for.  The  form 
looked  admirable ;  how  far  it  served  any  useful  purpose  will 
appear  later.  The  circumstances  of  the  applicants  were  found  on 
investigation  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  A.  was  a  widow  of  73  who  lived  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  B.  and 
her  husband.  He  was  a  compositor  earning  39«.  a  week,  and  they  had 
nine  children  of  whom  the  eldest  was  earning.  Mrs.  B.  was  a  singer  of 
considerable  talent,  and  made  a  good  deal  by  professional  engagements, 
though,  of  course,  they  also  entailed  a  certain  amount  of  expense. 
Mrs.  A.’s  husband  had  been  very  prominent  in  mission  work,  but  had 
made  no  provision  for  his  wife.  She  had  had  a  pension  of  ten  shillings 
a  week  for  ten  years  from  a  former  employer,  but  it  had  been  reduced 
and  was  finally  stopped  a  year  and  a  half  before  she  made  her  present 
application'.  For  the  last  four  years,  however,  she  had  been  receiving 
half  a  crown  a  week  from  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  who  was  well  known  for  his  generosity.  The  daughter,  who  kept 
a  servant,  on  being  visited,  never  hinted  even  that  her  mother  was  a 
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burden  to  her,  and,  of  course,  as  time  went  on,  and  her  children  grew 
up,  was  certain  to  be  in  easier  circumstances;  but  the  son-in-law  ex¬ 
pressed  some  indignation  at  the  C.O.S.  interviewing  the  old  lady,  as 
he  thought  she  was  well  enough  known  to  be  recommended  vdtbout 
inquiry. 

The  Cs.  were  a  particularly  nice  family,  the  younger  members  of 
which  had  kept  at  home  to  help  their  parents  (aged  56  and  53)  and  one 
another.  The  father  had  been  ill  for  eight  years,  and  before  that  bad 
been  in  a  small  business  which  had  failed.  He  bore  an  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  and  had  refused  to  declare  himself  bankrupt,  preferring  to  lose 
by  bad  debts  himself  rather  than  fail  to  meet  his  creditors.  Five  out 
of  the  seven  children  were  earning,  and  the  family  income,  with  the 
sick  pay  from  the  man’s  club,  amoimted  to  £3  19s.  6d. 

The  Ds.,  who  had  also  applied,  were  the  caretakers  of  the  C.O.S. 
office,  a  most  respectable  couple  living  rent  free,  and  with  an  income 
of  12«.  in  addition  from  the  sick  man’s  club  and  the  woman’s  earnings. 
They  had  a  married  son  in  America,  a  single  son  living  quite  near,  one 
daughter  married,  and  two  in  service,  any  of  whom  would  have  been 
ready  to  help  their  parents  if  they  were  in  need. 

Mrs.  F.,  aged  75,  asked  for  a  pension  for  herself,  her  husband  already 
having  been  granted  one.  She  was  still  able  to  earn  half  a  crown  with 
her  needle,  which,  together  with  five  shillings  sent  by  a  married  daughter 
in  Africa,  her  husband’s  pension  of  six  shillings,  and  his  club  money, 
made  up  a  weekly  income  of  17«.  6d.  for  the  old  couple.  A  married 
daughter  also  had  five  children  grown  up,  and  therefore  presumably 
able  to  help  their  grandmother,  while  a  son  had  a  good  greengrocery 
business  on  which  he  had  recently  laid  out  £50  for  a  new  shop  front. 
He  was  also  bis  parents’  landlord,  and  let  them  have  their  rent  back 
in  stuff  from  his  shop.  His  sister,  too,  in  Africa,  he  said,  would  do  more 
if  necessary,  and  he  was  sorry  that  bis  parents  had  applied.  His  father’s 
pension  was  granted  some  years  before  the  C.O.S.  was  asked  to  make 
the  inquiries.  On  the  form  it  was  stated  that  "  a  daughter  in  Africa 
sends  a  little,”  the  son  was  described  as  ”  not  helping,”  and  the  grand¬ 
children  were  not  mentioned. 

Mrs.  0.  was  a  widow  of  67,  living  with  a  single  son  earning  about  28«. 
She  had  also  seven  married  children,  who  all,  or  nearly  all,  helped  a 
little.  There  were  also  two  grown-up  grandchildren,  one  of  whom, 
I  on  being  seen,  promised  to  help.  The  whole  family  had  been  well 

brought  up  ;  all  the  children  used  to  go  from  time  to  time  to  see  her, 
and,  either  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  or  on  their  own  initiative,  told 
the  single  son  to  let  them  know  if  more  was  needed. 

Mrs.  H.  had  been  a  hard-working  woman  all  her  life,  but  at  67  her 
health  was  failing  her.  She  was  still,  however,  able  to  look  after  two 
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young  men  lodgers,  doing  everything  for  them,  and  to  carry  on  a  small 
mineral  water  business.  She  lived  with  a  son,  a  steady  man  earning 
20s.  to  30s.  as  well  as  his  meals,  who  had  put  off  his  marriage  to  look 
after  her.  The  total  income  for  the  two  worked  out  to  about  30s. 
to  40s.  On  the  form  it  was  stated  that  she  was  “  unable  to  earn,” 
and  her  income  was  entered  as  ”  nothing.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  were  an  old  couple  of  68  and  67,  living  with  two 
unmarried  daughters  and  an  old  sister  of  70.  Mr.  J.  had  done  no  work 
for  seven  years,  and  the  income  for  the  five  was  about  20s.  There  were, 
however,  no  signs  of  want  in  the  home,  and  the  old  sister  had  £25  saved. 
Two  married  sons  and  a  married  daughter  with  no  children  were  quite 
ready  to  do  more  for  their  parents  if  necessary.  On  the  form  the  in¬ 
come  was  given  as  15s.,  and  the  rent  was  over-stated  by  one  shilling. 
The  daughters  alone  were  described  as  able  to  assist,  though  in 
another  place  it  was  stated  that  the  son  “  helped  occasionally.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  aged  69  and  70,  had  a  caretakers’  place,  in  which 
they  lived  rent  free,  and  where  they  also  had  free  stabling  for  a  herse 
and  cart  worth  £20,  by  which  Mr.  L.  had  till  recently  maintained  himself 
in  a  coal  and  coke  business,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  do  so  again.  He 
had  a  single  son  living  with  him  earning  22s.  6d.  a  week,  and  two  married 
sons  near.  His  wife,  whom  he  was  reported  to  have  married  recently 
in  order  to  get  her  to  pay  for  the  horse  and  cart,  was  supposed  to  have 
savings,  and  she  had  daughters  who  could  help  her.  Their  references 
were  surprised  that  the  man  should  have  applied,  and  he  practically 
withdrew  his  application  when  inquiries  were  made. 

M.  N.,  though  only  59,  was  unable  to  work  as  his  sight  was  failing  him 
owing  to  an  accident.  His  wife  also  was  an  invalid.  He  had  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  three  daughters  were  still  at  home.  With  his  money 
from  his  club,  a  small  pension  he  already  received,  and  half  a  crown  a 
week  from  a  married  son,  the  family  income  was  about  thirty  shillings 
— less  club  and  Trade  Society  payments.  He  had  paid  these  all  his  life 
and  had  brought  up  his  children  particularly  well.  Of  the  married 
children  one  probably  was  able  to  help. 

The  Os.,  aged  67  and  65,  lived  at  home  with  two  unmarried  sons, 
earning  24«.  and  21s.  respectively.  Mr.  0.  had  begun  life  at  sea,  and 
had  after  that  worked  as  an  engineer,  earning  38«.  a  week.  Since  he 
could  not  adapt  himself  to  changes  in  machinery  as  he  grew  older,  he 
was  given  a  place  as  watchman  at  34s.  This  caused  some  friction,  and 
he  apparently  lost  his  place  on  that  account,  whether  through  his  own 
fault  or  not  it  was  difficult  to  say.  Of  the  other  nine  children  only  two 
married  daughters  were  surviving.  The  sons  were  quite  ready  to  look 
after  their  parents,  but  said,  very  justly,  that  they  would  have  been 
better  able  to  do  so  if  their  father  had  put  them  to  trades.  The 
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application  form  simply  said  “  two  sons,”  not  mentioning  that  they 
were  at  home  and  earning. 

The  Ps.  were  already  known  to  the  C.O.S.  as  having  applied  for 
money  to  set  up  a  stall.  This  the  committee  had  not  granted,  as  there 
w'as  no  likelihood  of  its  bemg  made  to  pay,  and  besides  they  thought 
that  the  sons  ought  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
children  did  help  their  father  a  little,  and  were  able  to  do  more,  but 
they  were  not  anxious  to  do  so  as,  when  their  father  married  again,  the 
second  Mrs.  P.  made  things  unbearable  at  home.  A  son  of  Mrs.  P.’s, 
living  with  them,  was  quite  ready  to  do  all  that  was  necessary ;  but 
Mr.  P.  apparently  thought  he  would  like  a  little  more  money  of  his 
own,  to  be  more  independent  of  his  stepson.  On  the  form  it  stated 
that  there  were  “  no  relations  able  to  assist.” 

It  was  difhcult  to  get  information  about  the  Qs.  The  man  had  had 
at  least  twelve  children,  seven  by  his  first  wife  and  five  by  the  second, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  certain  about  the  names  of  their  children 
or  to  which  family  they  belonged.  Three  of  them  were  at  home  earning 
and  bringing  in  some  25s.  a  week,  but  there  seems  to  have  also  been  a 
young  man  lodger  in  the  family  whose  contribution  raised  this  sum  to 
37s.,  and  who  probably  earned  more  than  he  gave.  In  any  case,  the 
children  seemed  to  be  in  close  communication  with  their  parents,  and 
the  old  couple  had  the  offer  of  a  caretakers’  place  in  the  country  if  they 
chose  to  take  it.  On  the  form  two  more  children  were  mentioned,  of 
whom  the  parents  had  said  nothing. 

Mr.  R.  was  a  widower  of  72,  in  receipt  of  a  small  pension  already 
from  his  former  employers.  He  lived  with  a  daughter  who  earned 
eight  or  nine  shillings,  making  the  total  income  up  to  about  thirteen 
shillings.  He  was  £10  in  debt  to  his  landlord  who,  however,  did  not 
intend  to  press  him  for  it.  The  daughter  had  saved  up  £15,  which  she 
had  gradually  spent  on  him.  Some  time  before  he  had  had  a  legacy 
of  £20,  but  had  spent  it  all.  His  character  was  good,  but,  though  he 
had  earned  good  wages  all  his  life  (42«.,  30«.,  42«.,  and  later  26«.),  and 
had  had  no  special  claims  on  him  in  the  past,  he  had  never  made  any 
attempt  to  save,  and  had  not  even  troubled  to  keep  up  the  payments 
to  his  club. 

Mrs.  S.  was  a  widow  of  65,  whose  husband  had  died  seventeen  years 
before.  He  had  been  set  up  in  business  by  the  officers  of  hia  regiment 
after  seventeen  years’  service.  On  his  death  she  took  needlework  and 
supported  herself  ever  since.  Though  she  only  earned  about  ten 
shillings  by  this,  out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  eighteen-pence  for  fares 
and  materials,  she  nursed  her  husband  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
and  refused  to  let  him  go  into  the  Infirmary.  Her  character  in  all 
points  was  excellent.  She  had  only  one  sister,  who  was  poor,  and  a 
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brother  in  Canada,  who  had  been  lost  sight  of.  She  had  refused  to 
apply  for  a  pension  two  years  before  as  she  was  earning  lOs.  a  week 
less  Is.  6d.  for  fares,  and  considered  she  was  able  to  keep  herself.  Her 
husband,  of  whom  she  said  that  “  she  wouldn’t  blame  him  now,”  made 
no  provision  for  her.  He  was  unable  to  join  a  club,  as  at  his  baptism 
the  clergyman  registered  him  as  Sarah,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get  a 
satisfactory  certificate. 

The  Committee  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Mrs.  S. 
was  recommended  for,  and  was  granted,  a  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week.  The  Society  arranged  for  this  to  be  given  her  every 
Monday,  and  to  report  as  to  her  welfare  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  as  she  grew  older  and  became  less  able  to  earn,  the  pension 
might  be  increased.  After  a  long  life  of  work  she  was  assured  of 
a  sufficiency,  and  of  a  friend  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

II.  The  above  list  is  surely  instructive.  Out  of  the  fourteen 
cases,  which  it  must  be  remembered  were  selected  out  of  a  number 
of  obviously  unsuitable  applications,  only  in  one  was  a  pension 
really  needed.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  S. 
would  have  got  it  without  the  close  investigation  that  was  made, 
as  others  were  more  plausible  and  perhaps  more  attractive.  There 
was  nothing  obvious  to  distingviish  her  from  the  rest,  and  almost 
certainly,  without  such  inquiries  as  were  considered  necessary 
by  the  C.O.S.,  her  loneliness  would  have  been  the  cause  of  her 
rejection,  since  the  better  known  applicants  with  friends  and 
interest  would  have  been  able  to  get  the  ear  of  the  Council.  More¬ 
over,  Mrs.  S.  had  overstated  her  earnings  on  the  application  form, 
entering  what  she  used  to  get,  and  it  was  only  as  the  result  of 
strict  questioning  that  it  came  out  that  she  was  in  such  need.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  fair  without  inquiry.  This  is  a  fact  equally 
true  when  the  competition  is  not  so  obvious.  Charity  given  to 
those  who  do  not  need  help  is  taken  away  from  those  who  do, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  letters  to  convalescent  homes, 
admission  to  orphanages,  country  holidays,  assistance  towards 
emigration,  or  the  granting  of  surgical  instruments. 

There  was  one  pension  to  be  given  and  one  case  in  which  it  was 
needed.  It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  rely  on 
the  action  of  the  State,  that  charity  has  failed  to  cope  with  dis¬ 
tress,  and  that  poverty  is  so  widespread  that  it  cannot  but  fail. 
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With  the  first  of  these  statements  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis¬ 
agree  ;  but  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  charity  is  not  its  impotence 
but  its  lack  of  organization.  The  need  was  found  on  inquiry  to 
be  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  what  was  imagined  (less,  for  the  cases 
investigated  were  picked  cases),  and  the  funds  in  hand  were  quite 
adequate  to  its  relief.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  oases 
of  alleged  underfeeding  are  inquired  into,  and  a  similar  proportion 
of  those  out  of  work  are  found  to  be  helpable.' .  Were  the  money 
at  present  distributed  in  charity  properly  directed  with  wisdom 
and  fairness,  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  who  are  in  real  need 
could  be  helped,  and  helped  adequately.  Moreover,  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  in  this  one  case  where  a  pension  was  needed,  no  help 
would  have  been  forthcoming  from  the  State. 

All  the  applicants  could  have  been  described  by  that  meaning¬ 
less  word  “  deserving,”  and  the  most  ”  deserving  ”  were,  on  the 
whole,  those  who  needed  the  help  least.  The  As.,  who  kept  a 
servant,  were  quite  the  most  “  deserving  ”  in  character.  The 
object  of  inquiry  is,  however,  not  to  find  out  the  “  deserving,” 
but  to  discover  in  what  way  people  are  in  need  and  how  they  can 
best  be  helped.  Of  course,  people  of  bad  character  cannot  be 
helped  by  money,  partly  because  they  will  not  make  any  effort 
to  help  themselves,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  effect  such  help 
will  have  on  others.  It  was,  no  doubt,  hard  on  Mr.  R.’s  daughter 
that  she  should  be  having  to  sacrifice  herself  and  her  prospects 
to  support  her  father  (later  on  his  pension  from  his  former  em¬ 
ployers  was  increased),  but  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault  that  he 
was  in  difficulties  ;  had  he  chosen  even  to  keep  up  his  club  pay¬ 
ments  his  position  would  have  been  materially  altered.  But  the 
greater  number  were  quite  nice  people,  and  some  particularly  so. 
It  was  just  these  people  who  had  brought  up  their  children  well 
who  found  themselves  in  no  need  in  their  old  age.  If  Mr.  0.  had 

*  The  cases  in  which  it  is  found  possible  and  neoessary  to  help  in  a  C.O.S. 
office  show  a  larger  percentage ;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  more  effective  preliminary  sifting  as  people  do  not  send  “  bad  ”  oases, 
while  many  of  those  who  are  unsatisfaustory,  or  in  no  real  need,  will  not 
apply  where  they  know  that  investigation  will  be  made.  This  naturally 
accoimtfi  for  the  greater  effectiveness  of  societies  that  work  through  its  com¬ 
mittees,  who  cannot  quite  fairly  be  compared  with  those  that  make  little 
investigation  and  are  therefore  flooded  with  applications  from  those  who 
inevitably  turn  out  badly. 
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cared  more  for  his  sons  and  had  put  them  to  trades  when  they 
were  little  they  would  have  been  still  better  able  to  help  him ; 
and  if  Mr.  P.  had  considered  his  children  more  when  he  married 
again  their  help  would  have  been  less  grudging.  The  mass  of 
people  can  quite  well  make  provision  for  themselves ;  Mrs.  S.’s 
case  was  quite  exceptional.  In  the  other  cases  the  pensions,  if 
granted,  would  simply  have  gone  to  the  children  to  relieve  them 
of  responsibihties  they  were  quite  ready  to  fulfil. 

But  though  the  applicants  were,  taking  them  all  round,  parti¬ 
cularly  nice  people,  practically  none  of  them  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  misstatement  or,  at  least,  to  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  truth.  This  was  not  due  to  deliberate  intention  to 
deceive,  at  any  rate  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  the  successful  applicant,  this  looseness  of 
wording  told  against  their  cause ;  but  in  most  cases  there  was  a 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  the  form  and  the 
facts  owned  to  in  conversation.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt,  this  was 
due  to  the  general  lack  of  accurate  thought  found  among  un¬ 
educated  people,  to  misunderstanding  of  questions  perhaps 
hurriedly  put  by  a  clerk,  to  unfamiharity  with  expression  of 
thought  in  writing  and  consequent  inability  to  reahze  what  is 
needed  in  filling  up  forms,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  form  itself 
to  secure  full  information,  or  to  the  general  lack  of  imagination 
to  reahze  that  help  from  relations  is  income,  though  in  some 
cases  there  was  distinct  reluctance  to  tell  the  truth.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  majority  were  naturally  straightforward  makes 
it  all  the  more  unfortunate  when  such  people  are  allowed  to  feel 
that  their  statements  will  not  be  checked  and  so  learn  to  behe 
their  character. 

In  all  the  thirteen  cases  where  there  were  children,  they  were 
able  and  wilhng  to  help.  Mrs.  S.  alone  had  none  to  support  her. 
In  some  cases  they  were  more,  in  some  less,  willing,  but  all  were 
prepared  to  do  their  duty.  Indeed,  the  important  part  that  the 
good  upbringing  of  a  family  plays  in  the  question  of  provision 
for  old  age  was  strikingly  illustrated.  It  is  often  said  that  working- 
class  people  with  large  families  cannot  be  expected  to  save  for 
their  declining  years.  No  doubt  they  cannot  put  by  much 
money ;  but,  as  is  abundantly  proved,  the  investment  of  money 
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in  children  brings  in  a  large  return.  Had  Mr.  0.  laid  out  more 
on  his  children  and  taught  them  trades  as  his  own  father  had 
done  when  he  was  a  boy,  they  would  have  been  better  able  to 
keep  him  in  comfort  in  his  old  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  had  done  all 
that  popular  opinion  holds  to  be  thriftless.  They  had  married 
at  21  and  18  respectively,  and  had  had  eight  children;  they  had 
lost  money  by  allowing  customers  to  run  up  bad  debts,  and  by 
their  refusal  to  make  others  suffer  by  their  bankruptcy  ;  but  just 
their  wealth  of  character  with  which  they  dowered  their  children 
provided  them  with  a  home  in  later  years  of  sickness,  which  was 
not  merely  comfortable,  but  was  distinguished  by  “  particularly 
nice  ”  family  life.  Mrs.  H.’s  son  had  put  off  his  marriage  to  look 
after  his  mother;  the  Ns.  had  brought  up  their  children  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  In  one  case  at  least  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committee  was  to  increase  the  income  of  the  old  people  by 
getting  a  grandchild  to  promise  help  and  to  lead  the  children  to 
ask  the  single  son  at  home  to  let  them  know  when  more  was  needed  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  even  when  questions  were  a 
little  resented,  the  bare  fact  of  their  being  made  roused  the  sense 
of  filial  duty  in  those  to  whom  they  were  put.  For  nice  as  they 
all  were,  and  ready  to  help  when  put  to  it,  they  were  all  equally 
ready  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  and  let  some  one  else  step  in 
and  relieve  them  of  their  burdens.  The  expectation  of  help  from 
somewhere  that  is  in  the  air  had  quite  a  marked  effect  on  them. 
And  if  this  was  the  case  with  such  nice  people,  how  great  must 
be  its  power  over  those  who  have  less  force  of  character.  The 
enormous  economic  waste  caused  by  the  successful  agitation  for 
State  old  age  pensions,  and  perhaps  even  more  by  the  looseness 
of  statement  that  accompanied  it,  is  a  thing  impossible  to  reckon. 
Economic  waste,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  money 
which  should  go  towards  provision  for  old  age  is  simply  spent  in 
things  which  bring  no  return ;  and  the  more  men  are  discouraged 
from  realizing  the  necessity  of  putting  by  and  of  looking  ahead, 
the  more  will  organizations  for  self  help — friendly  societies,  trade 
unions,  etc. — ^languish.  But  far  more  serious  is  the  moral  waste 
when  the  sense  of  duty  of  parent  to  child  and  child  to  parent  is 
relaxed.  All  the  personal  service  of  the  daughters  who  “  live  close 
by  and  often  go  in  and  see  their  mothers,”  of  the  married  sons  at 
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a  distance  who  “  never  miss  a  Sunday  in  coming,  and  bringing 
a  shilling,”  or  who  “  never  fail  to  write  on  the  first  of  the  month 
and  send  five  shillings,”  must  tend  to  disappear,  and  with  it  much 
both  of  the  strength  and  of  the  sweetness  of  working-class  family 
life. 

III.  We  need  not  go  far  to  see  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for 
glaring  evils  to  exist  in  the  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
— evils  physical  which  w’cre  excluded  by  the  mere  preliminary 
testings  in  the  above  cases,  and  evils  moral  of  which  only  the 
beginnings  appeared  in  the  more  careful  inquiries  made  by  the 
C.O.S.  In  half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  a  Believing  Officer  of 
great  experience  the  following  stories  came  up.  I  give  them  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

Mrs.  Z.  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  who  gave  her  4«.  a 
week  and  made  her  sons  contribute  a  further  3s.  6d.  This  stopped 
when  she  got  her  old  age  pension.  Some  months  after  the  landlady 
sent  for  me ;  I  went  in.  I  have'  seen  a  good  many  sights,  but  never 
anything  like  it  before.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with  old  clothes 
that  had  been  given  her — black  clothes,  but  they  were  absolutely  white 
with  vermin.  The  bed  was  a  moving  mass.  She  used  to  go  round 
begging  food,  and  the  room  looked  as  if  every  one  who  had  been  spring 
cleaning  had  given  her  their  old  broken  things ;  there  w'ere  old  boots, 
four  clothes  horses,  I  remember,  and  an  old  foot-bath  with  a  hole  in 
it.  One  son  had  given  her  a  shilling  when  the  landlady  sent  for  him, 
but  he  ”  was  not  going  to  go  into  her  room  to  get  lively.”  Her  hair  had 
to  be  cut  off  and  all  her  clothes  burnt  when  she  came  in.  She  is  now 
in  the  Infirmary,  bedridden  but  comfortable. 

Dr.  Y.  was  a  medical  man  who  drank.  He  had  cancer  in  the  throat, 
and  in  that  state  he  used  to  go  roimd  drinking  in  public  houses.  The 
landlady  called  me  in,  and  I  found  him  living  in  three  rooms  at  a  rent 
of  eight  shillings  a  week.  They  were  absolutely  bare  except  for  a 
filthy  truckle  bed — not  even  a  chair  or  a  washstand.  I  found  two  well- 
dressed  and  well-educated  people  there,  his  brother  and  sister.  They 
said  they  allowed  him  £1  a  week.  I  found  they  had  told  the  Pension 
Officer  that  ‘‘  they  helped  occasionally.”  He  died  soon  after,  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  funeral.  He  was  a  Mason. 

Mrs.  X.  applied  for  admission  to  the  Infirmary  saying  she  had  lost 
her  pension  book.  I  said,  “  Nonsense,  you  must  know  where  it  is.” 
She  persisted  that  she  did  not.  I  said,  “  Then  the  Pension  Officer  must 
be  told,  so  that  if  any  one  presents  it  at  the  Post  Office  he  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted.”  “  Oh,”  she  said,  “  I  should  not  like  my  son  to  be  locked  up. 
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He’s  got  the  book.  He  was  out  of  work,  and  he  said,  ‘  Mother,  if  you 
would  go  into  the  Infirmary  I  could  pay  my  rent.’  ”  That  is  only  one 
case  out  of  hundreds. 

No  doubt  this  experience  could  be  paralleled  by  that  of  any 
rebeving  officer  in  the  Kingdom.  I  have  been  told  of  one  old 
couple  who,  as  long  as  they  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  in  three 
years  only  became  one  year  older,  while  in  the  year  following  the 
passing  of  the  Act  he  added  fifteen,  and  she  six,  to  their  scores  ; 
of  a  woman  who,  unwarned  by  the  fate  of  King  Lear,  asked  if 
her  son  could  take  over  her  house,  as  she  was  giving  him  everything 
so  as  to  get  the  old  age  pension ;  of  a  mother  who  refused  to 
apply  for  her  pension — “  No,”  she  said,  “  you  give  me  4s.  and  my 
sons  have  to  make  it  up  to  7s.  6d.  1  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
pension  and  get  only  5s.  ”  ;  of  a  pensioner  who  was  found  to  be 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  her  nephew  and  hb  niece,  who 
unfortunately  was  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  so  that  the  man  could 
not  be  punished.  But  after  all,  picked  cases  do  not  prove  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  evil  can  exist.  An  equally  strong,  perhaps 
even  a  stronger,  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  Act  by  selecting 
cases  in  which  it  had  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  persons  who 
would  have  had  no  hope  for  the  future  (apart  from  the  Poor  Law) 
had  charity  proved  too  disorganized  to  help  them,  but  neither 
would  this  tell  us  what  was  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Act. 

IV.  The  papers  have  been  boasting  lately  of  the  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  since  the  pauper 
disquahfication  was  removed  in  1909.  “  Paupers  no  longer. 
What  old  age  pensions  have  done  for  the  people,”  is  the  heading 
of  an  article  full  of  figures  that  recently  appeared  in  an  evening 
paper.  From  it  we  find  that  “  for  every  hundred  aged  persons 
who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef  in  1906  there  are  now  only 
five.”  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  transference  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Guardians  to  dependence  on  the  old  age  pension 
officer  ? 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  persons  in  a  certain 
district  whose  names  began  with  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet  who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in  1909.  The 
district  in  which  they  Uve  is  a  rather  superior  one,  and  most  of 
the  old  people  have  been  domestic  servants  or  dressmakers.  In 
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a  more  degraded  district  the  results  would  have  been  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pension  Act  affects  many  to  whom 
it  would  be  a  terrible  humiliation  to  have  to  apply  to  the 
Believing  Officer.  To  take  first  those  who  were  qualified  for 
pensions. 


Mrs.  Z.  A.,  aged  70,  used  to  have  3s.  a  week,  which  the  Guardians 
considered  sufficient.  She  keeps  herself  respectable  and  clean,  and 
is  undoubtedly  better  off. 

Mrs.  Y.  A.  is  an  old  lady  of  82,  who  used  to  have  4s.  She  also  had  a 
small  pension  of  £2  a  year.  Her  room  was  nicely  furnished,  and  was  the 
best  kept  of  all  on  the  Relieving  Officer’s  list.  She  now  suffers  from 
cancer,  and  cannot  leave  her  room.  Her  daughter,  who  used  to  do 
dressmaking  and  lived  with  her,  is  getting  very  deaf  and  can  do  very 
little  work,  as  she  has  to  look  after  her  mother.  The  Guardians  have 
therefore  allowed  the  daughter  4s.  6d.,  and  one  of  them,  who  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  old  people  under  their  charge,  has  arranged  to  get 
her  into  a  Home  for  the  deaf  as  soon  as  the  old  lady  dies.  This  has 
greatly  comforted  her,  as  she  dreaded  the  thought  of  her  daughter 
having  to  go  into  the  Workhouse. 

Mrs.  X.  A.,  aged  73,  used  to  have  5s.  She  was  able  to  look  after 
herself  till  she  died,  so  she  did  not  come  again  under  the  notice  of  the 
Relieving  Officer. 

Mrs.  Z.  B.  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  was  tied 
to  her  second-floor  back  room.  A  neighbour’s  little  girl  did  her  shopping 
for  her.  She  used  to  have  4s.  6d.  from  the  Guardians,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  5s.  She  preferred  out-relief  to  a  pension,  as 
it  included  the  attention  of  the  doctor,  and  she  liked  to  have  her  money 
brought  her.  Any  one  coming  to  see  her  was  welcome,  and  she  liked 
to  tell  the  Relieving  Officer  all  the  gossip  when  he  came  “  as  they  all 
do,”  and  to  ask  after  that  “  dear  old  man  ”  his  predecessor.  The  Lady 
Guardian  mentioned  above  also  saw  that  she  had  visitors  from  the 
Church. 

Miss  Y.  B.  and  Mrs.  0.  were  two  sisters  aged  71  and  75.  They  lived 
together  and  had  6s.  out-relief  between  them,  which  Mrs.  O.’s  son 
made  up  to  8s.  6d.  Both  had  to  be  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  at  last. 
They  kept  their  room  nicely  as  long  as  the  younger  was  well,  but  she 
grew  bad  with  sciatica  and  malignant  kidney  disease.  At  last  the 
neighbours  sent  for  the  Relieving  Officer.  ”  I  found  her,”  he  said, 
“  lying  on  the  bed  quite  helpless.  The  room  was  very  nasty.  The 
elder  sister  had  to  be  removed  to  the  senile  ward  in  the  workhouse 
after  her  head  had  been  cleansed.  The  state  of  things  might  have 
been  going  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  getting  gradually  worse.  We  should 
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never  have  allowed  the  room  to  get  like  that,  but  we  were  powerless, 
as  they  were  out  of  our  hands.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  B.  were  an  old  couple  of  73  and  76,  who  used  to 
manage  on  Is.  6d.  from  the  Guardians.  The  wife  was  a  nimble  little 
woman,  and  all  went  well  for  three  years  till  she  died.  She  had  to  be 
buried  by  the  Parish,  so  the  Relieving  Officer  came  across  them  again. 
The  room  had  been  kept  well,  and  was  not  worse  than  a  room  usually 
is  when  the  wife  is  laid  up.  But  then  matters  changed,  and  the  man 
had  finally  to  be  admitted  to  the  Infirmary.  He  was  suffering  from 
erysipelas,  owing  to  his  dirty  condition,  and  his  hands  were  in  a  frightful 
state.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  got  to  give  up  his 
pension  and  go  in,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Church  Relief  Committee, 
which  was  supplementing  it,  decided  to  withdraw  their  help  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  W.  B.,  aged  73,  used  to  get  4s.  She  was  able  to  look  after 
herself,  and  no  doubt  is  better  off  with  the  extra  shilling  a  week.  She 
has  moved  and  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Relieving  Officer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  C.,  an  old  couple  of  73  and  74,  were  formerly  getting  6s. 
While  the  wife  lived  they  kept  themselves  reasonably  clean.  W^hen 
she  died  he  hung  about  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  looking  as  if  he  never 
washed.  “  But,”  added  my  informant,  “  it  was  none  of  our  business.” 

Mr.  Y.  C.,  an  old  widower  of  76,  used  to  get  4s.  6d.,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  daughter,  a  respectable  married  woman,  used  to  manage.  His 
pension  secured  for  him  an  extra  6d.,  but  he  gradually  got  more  and 
more  feeble.  A  good-for-nothing  son,  who  was  always  in  and  out  of  the 
workhouse,  used,  the  old  man  said,  to  terrorise  him.  While  he  was 
on  out-relief  the  son  was  chargeable,  and  so  the  Guardians  had  some 
hold  over  him,  but  when  he  got  the  pension  the  son  used,  if  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  to  wake  up  his  father  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  and  insist  on  coming  to  sleep  in  his  room.  The  daughter  came 
time  after  time  to  the  Relieving  Officer,  but  the  old  man  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  go  into  the  Infirmary  for  fear  his  son  would  come  while 
he  was  away  and  would  clear  out  the  room.  Finally  he  became  helpless, 
and  was  found  on  his  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  imable  to  get  up,  and  in  a 
terribly  dirty  condition.  He  was  then  removed  to  the  senile  ward  in' 
the  workhouse. 

Mrs.  X.  C.,  an  old  lady  of  72,  used  to  get  4s.  Qd.  out-relief,  so  that 
she  gained  fid.  a  week  by  her  pension.  She  has  been  lost  sight  of,  but 
is  probably  going  on  all  right. 

Mrs.  Y.  C.,  aged  81,  had  4s.  and  managed  all  right  while  she  was  on 
the  out-relief  list.  When  she  got  her  pension,  however,  her  daughter, 
a  drinking  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  went  to  five  with  her. 
The  home  conditions,  which  were  quite  passable  at  first,  went  down. 
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After  a  time  the  mother  had  to  be  taken  first  to  the  Infirmary  and  then 
to  the  Asylum.  Nearly  all  the  furniture  was  gone,  and  the  little  back 
room  she  lived  in  had  come  to  be  a  “  filthy  dirty  place.”  Directly  the 
pension  stopped  the  daughter  had  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

Mrs.  T.  C.,  aged  87,  used  to  have  5s.  from  the  Guardians.  She  was 
always  a  clean  old  body  and  has  not  been  seen  by  the  Relieving  Officer 
since. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.,  an  old  couple  of  72  and  67,  used  to  have  7s.  6d. 
Presumably  Mrs.  C.  at  once  became  four  years  older,  or  they  would 
have  lost  by  the  change.  They  still  occasionally  have  medical  relief. 
They  were  always  clean  and  respectable  people,  and  have  not 
deteriorated. 

Of  the  others  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief  but  were  not 
qualified  for  the  pension  three  years  ago,  one  died  shortly  after ; 
one  removed  into  another  parish  ;  one  received  5s.  for  some  years 
and  has  recently  changed  this  for  a  pension ;  one  used  to  get 
2s.  6d.,  which  has  been  gradually  raised,  as  it  became  necessary, 
to  5s. ;  one  is  keeping  house  for  two  single  sons,  and  one,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  was  made  to  go  into  the  Infirmary  before  matters 
became  serious  as  in  the  cases  described  above. 

Thus,  in  five  cases  the  pensioners  are  better  off,  while  in  two 
the  income  has  remained  the  same.  Of  course  it  was  pleasant 
for  the  former  to  have  more  money,  but  the  Guardians  had  cal¬ 
culated  what  was  needed  in  each  case  and  had  found  that  it  was 
at  least  sufficient.  The  benefit  has  at  best  only  been  a  material 
one,  and  one  which,  if  they  had  considered  it  necessary,  the 
Guardians  might  have  conferred  themselves. 

As  far  as  is  known  they  are  better  off,  but  Z.  C.  seems  to  have 
deteriorated  in  cleanliness.  The  S.  Cs.  have  had  to  apply  for 
medical  help.  Two  others,  while  they  gained  nothing  in  income, 
have  no  one  now  to  come  and  see  them  regularly.  Mrs.  Z.  B. 
refused  to  apply  for  a  pension,  as  her  5s.  from  the  Guardians  with 
the  visits  of  the  doctor  and  the  Relieving  Officer  meant  more  to 
her.  One  wonders  what  may  happen  later  on — ^what  may  perhaps 
have  happened  already  to  those  who  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

If  some  have  gained,  the  pension  has  not  been  enough  for  others. 
The  Guardians  have  had  to  look  after  Mrs.  Y.  A.  after  all,  by  giving 
relief  nominally  to  the  daughter.  They  still  have  people  on  their 
hands  who  need  help  but  are  not  of  an  age  to  receive  the  pension. 
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A  hard  and  fast  limit  of  age  is  found  unsuitable  in  considering 
superannuation  benefit  in  Trade  Societies,^  since  some  people  are 
young  at  76  while  others  are  worn  out  at  60.  You  can  no  more 
tell  whether  people  are  old  by  the  years  they  have  Uved  than  you 
can  put  boys  in  school  classes  by  the  ages ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  other  criterion  can  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  universal 
schemes,  or  how  they  can  be  other  than  indiscriminate. 

Moreover,  signs  of  all  the  other  evils  that  we  expected  appear. 
Even  in  this  short  list  of  persons  who  had  already  passed  a  cha¬ 
racter  test  of  the  Guardians,  we  find  two  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
children  preying  on  their  parents  directly  they  get  their  pensions, 
and  so  making  their  condition  worse,  three  cases  where  the  pen¬ 
sioners  gradually  got  into  a  shocking  condition,  and  another  where 
a  similar  state  of  things  was  only  prevented  because  the  pension 
was  inadequate  and  the  Guardians  were  giving  out-relief  to  the 
daughter,  and  so  were  able  to  look  after  the  mother  and  relieve 
her  anxiety. 

The  difficulties  of  administering  out-relief  have  long  been 
recognized,  but  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  is  apparently  merely  a 
huge  system  of  indiscriminate  out-relief,  with  a  rough-and-ready 
age  test,  without  even  the  checks  and  possibilities  of  the  Poor 
Law  system,  for  which  an  enormous  and  expensive  new  machinery 
has  had  to  be  created.  It  has  diminished  pauperism  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  called  it  by  another  name. 

V.  But  the  Act  is  here,  and  the  question  is,  “  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  ”  Just  as  the  administration  of  out-relief  can  be  enor¬ 
mously  improved  by  careful  inquiry,  by  insisting  on  a  certain 
standard  of  character  and  cleanliness,  by  careful  visiting  done 
by  a  sympathetic  and  skilled  Believing  Officer  who  will  take  the 
rehef  to  the  home  and  administer  it  personally,  so  the  Pension 
Authorities  should  be  given  greater  power  to  act  in  unsatisfactory 
cases,  and  must  have  their  stafi  strengthened  to  make  their  work 
more  personal  and  careful.  It  will,  of  course,  take  them  some 
time  to  gain  the  experience  now  possessed  both  by  charitable 
workers  and  by  Poor  Law  officials ;  and  even  when  they  have 
gained  it  we  shall  not  any  longer  be  able  to  insist  on  relations  doing 
their  duty.  We  cannot  prevent  the  cost  of  the  multiplied  and 

*  Report  o/  the  Royal  Commionon  on  the  Poor  Lowe,  Part  VI.  ch.  1,  f  54. 
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uimecessary  machinery,  nor  can  we  get  rid  of  the  arbitrary  age 
qualification  and  the  fixed  scale  of  pension.  But  we  can  still  do  a 
great  deal  to  secure  co-operation  and  mutual  knowledge  among 
the  various  agencies  that  deal  with  old  people.  We  can  see  that 
those  under  seventy  who  need  help  are  provided  for,  and  that 
inadequate  pensions  are  made  adequate.  We  can  in  this  way 
do  something  to  mitigate  the  unfairness  of  the  Act  without  having 
recourse  to  wholesale  measures  of  lowering  the  age  qualification 
or  increasing  the  5s.  rate  of  allowance ;  and,  finally,  we  can  still 
do  much  by  personal  influence,  or  if  need  be,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  to  prevent  some  of  the  more  serious  abuses  of 
this  somewhat  hasty  piece  of  legislation. 


Clement  F.  Booers. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH-WEST  CANADA, 


A  NY  observer  of  the  present  unprecedented  flow  of  immigration 
into  the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  cannot  but 
reflect  on  two  remarkable  facts — first,  that  the  incoming  tide  of 
immigration  should  be  swelled  to  such  vast  proportions  and  is 
apparently  still  increasing ;  and  secondly,  that  the  potentialities 
of  these  great  provinces  should  not  have  impressed  themselves 
on  prospective  settlers  in  the  British  Isles  long  before  now.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Canada  had  become  the  fashion,  and  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  were  streaming  across  the  Atlantic  to  found  new 
homes  on  the  Western  Prairies,  or  to  peregrinate  the  Dominion 
in  order  to  take  back  first-hand  news  of  the  new  Land  of  Promise 
in  the  Occident.  Amazing  as  this  gigantic  influx  of  settlers  and 
visitors  is,  yet  the  other  question  is  almost  as  bewildering  :  why 
have  not  dwellers  in  the  Old  Lands  found  out  Canada  before  ?  It 
is  twenty-five  years  since  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  joined 
coast  to  coast ;  and  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
that  this  influx  has  taken  place,  and  not  much  more  since  the 
old  North-West  Territories  disappeared  from  the  map  to  give  place 
to  the  new  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

But  although  this  sudden  rush  is  startling  in  its  volume,  yet 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  very  far  to  seek.  North-West  Canada 
has  come,  or  is  fast  coming  into  the  magnificent  heritage  which 
undoubtedly  is  its  birthright ;  and  this  sudden  fruition  has 
synchronized  with  the  projection  and  prospective  completion 
within  a  short  time  of  the  two  great  transcontinental  railways 
which  are  soon  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  the  ocean 
to  ocean  trade,  namely,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  At  enormous  cost  and  with  a  daring,  patience 
and  skill  of  their  engineers  which  reads  like  a  romance,  these  two 
great  lines  are  swiftly  striding  from  east  to  west,  and  in  their 
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track  spring  up  numberless  little  towns  and  distributing  centres  : 
every  few  miles  great  gaunt  elevators  are  built,  and  along  the 
narrow  ribbons  of  steel  as  they  are  pushed  relentlessly  forward 
over  the  prairies  to  the  goal  across  the  great  Rockies  follows  the 
settler.  For  the  settler  follows  the  railway  ;  without  it  he  wohld 
be  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  would  be  no  market  for  his 
grain.  To  the  intrepid  men,  therefore,  who  are  carrying  out  these 
triumphant  engineering  achievements  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  bringing  about  this  amazing  infiux  of  new  settlers  into  Canada, 
and  it  is  largely  by  their  efforts  that  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  claimed  for  the  Northern  Dominion. 

Material  Progress  of  the  North-West. 

Canada  is  drunk  with  prosperity,  it  has  been  said,  and  the 
statistical  evidences  of  her  progress  in  the  west  are  so  striking  as 
to  be  hardly  credible.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  dilate  at  any  length  on  statistics.  The  British  papers  have 
been  flooded  with  them,  and  the  agencies  of  the  different  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Real  Estate  Vendors,  Publicity  Bureaus  of  various  towns, 
have  all  combined  to  din  into  the  ears  of  the  possible  settler  or 
investor  the  wonderful  tale  of  material  progress  in  the  west.  The 
facts  are  startling,  and  but  a  very  few  need  be  given  to  show  the 
gigantic  leaps  the  country  is  making. 

For  instance,  in  1900  the  three  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta  produced  28,456,859  bushels  of  wheat ;  in 
1912,  183,322,000.  Oats  increased  from  16,653,681  bushels  in 
1900  to  221,857,000  in  1912.  In  1901,  49,149  immigrants  came 
into  the  three  provinces ;  in  1912  over  325,000.  The  population  of 
Winnipeg  in  1901  was  43,840 ;  in  1912  it  had  nearly  reached  200,000. 
Calgary  in  the  same  ten  years  increased  from  5000  to  74,000 ; 
Edmonton  from  2626  to  60,000  ;  Saskatoon  from  118  to  27,600.^ 
And  the  list  might  be  continued  through  all  branches  of  industry 
until  the  reader  becomes  incredulous  of  the  wonderful  mushroom 
growth.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  facts  are  actually  as 
stated.  Even  though  the  boastings  of  the  professional "  boosters  ” 
and  the  exaggerations  of  perfervid  real  estate  dealers  be  heavily 

*  Statement  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg, 
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discounted,  yet  the  official  figures  of  the  last  census  leave  one 
amazed  at  the  colossal  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
decade.  With  such  evidences  of  abounding  prosperity,  such 
auguries  of  still  greater  progress  to  come,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
orgy  of  real  estate  dealing  that  has  swept  through  the  Dominion  ? 
Who  can  blame  the  investor  if,  carried  away  by  excitement  at  the 
hope  of  rich  fortunes  to  be  won,  he  plunges  into  a  very  vortex  of 
real  estate  gambling,  in  which  some  sink  but  many  survive  ? 

The  pace  is  certainly  terrific  ;  and  the  question  is — can  it  keep 
up  ?  The  present  is  a  time  eminently  favourable  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  whole  subject  of  Western  Canadian  progress,  for  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  West  is  feeling  the  effects  of  money 
stringency,  and  even  now  a  halt  has  been  called  and  a  curb  put 
upon  much  of  the  exuberance  of  her  prosperity.  Not  that  there  is 
in  any  way  a  panic  or  a  disastrous  break  in  prices.  The  West  is 
still  advancing  on  her  wonderful  path,  but  not  quite  at  such  a 
headlong  pace,  and  money  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  three  years 
ago.  That  this  should  be  so  is  in  no  way  an  unmixed  evil ;  in 
fact,  this  breathing  space  is  welcomed  by  the  more  farseeing  of 
Western  financiers  as  an  opportunity  for  consolidation,  and  for 
thinning  out  the  less  desirable  and  substantial  Real  Estate  dealers. 
No  better  time,  therefore,  than  the  present  could  be  found  for  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  economic  conditions  and  resources  of 
the  Western  Provinces  ;  and  in  order  to  focus  an  investigation  on 
the  most  important  lines  of  evidence  two  questions  may  be  asked — 
First,  do  the  national  resources,  climate,  and  geographical  position 
warrant  a  still  further  advance  commensurate  with  what  has 
already  taken  place  ?  And  secondly,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
character  of  the  economic  development  which  will  taka  place  in 
the  future  should  all  the  auguries  of  success  be  fulfilled  ? 


Natural  Resources. 

When  the  great  Ice  Cap  of  North  America  scraped  the  prairies 
clean  and  flat,  it  left  a  soil  second  to  none  in  richness  and  fertility. 
The  black  humus  of  the  prairie  is  unrivalled,  even  by  the  black 
earth  of  Southern  Russia  or  the  Loess  of  the  Yangtse  valley. 
Capable  in  its  virgin  state  of  producing  over  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
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to  the  acre,  with  careful  farming  and  scientific  rotation  of  crops  it 
provides  a  mine  of  wealth  which  may  in  time  provide  a  granary 
for  the  whole  world. 

With  the  vast  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  fields  of  Alherta,  as  yet 
imperfectly  explored  and  but  meagrely  exploited  ;  with  a  system 
of  waterways  capable  at  least  in  the  summer  months  of  being  put 
to  industrial  uses  ;  and  with  a  railway  system  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world — who  shall  say  but  that  Western 
Canada  has  a  fund  of  wealth  inexhaustible  in  richness  and  as  yet 
incalculable  in  extent  ? 

And  if  the  transportation  question  is  a  serious  one  ;  if  the  rail¬ 
ways  find  an  increasing  difficulty  year  by  year  in  handling  the 
vast  crops  of  the  prairies ;  if  the  terminal  elevators  at  the  lake 
ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  are  all  too  small  and  the 
rolling  stock  insufficient  to  carry  away  the  vast  glut  of  grain — will 
not  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  and  the  Hudson  Bay  road  to  the 
north-east  soon  relieve  the  congestion  ? 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dare  to  be  a  pessimist ;  and 
yet  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  case  which  certainly  make  one 
pause  and  question  whether  after  all  there  may  not  be  a  limit  to 
all  this  riot  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and  that  limit  not  far  short 
of  attainment.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  certain  tendencies  at 
work  which  are  undoubtedly  disquieting ;  and  although  these 
are  by  no  means  insurmountable,  yet  they  are  serious  enough  to 
call  for  very  drastic  measures  in  counteraction. 

Soil  Exhaustion. 

The  North-West  Provinces  of  Canada  are  fast  approaching  a 
time  when  the  wonderful  black  humus  of  their  prairies,  exhausted 
by  continual  cropping,  will  refuse  to  yield  the  bountiful  harvests 
it  has  in  the  past.  The  facts,  well-known  and  bitterly  deplored  by 
all  competent  observers,  are  that  the  utterly  unscientific  and  waste¬ 
ful  methods  of  agriculture  too  long  pursued  by  farmers  in  the  West 
have  impoverished  the  soil,  and  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat  is  steadily  dropping.  The  wonderful  returns  of  the  Census 
of  Production  in  1910,  showing  vast  increases  in  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  harvested,  contain  beneath  the  figures  a  deadly 
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paradox — for  the  whole  of  the  colossal  increases  in  production 
come  from  an  extension  in  the  number  of  acres  under  the  plough 
and  not  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Experimental  Farms  ^ 
sounds  a  very  serious  warning  against  the  unscientific  and  wasteful 
methods  of  agriculture  now  being  used.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
practised  by  but  a  very  few.  Cereals  are  the  only  crops  grown; 
and  any  kind  of  scientific  fertilization  is  practically  unknown. 
Whole  districts  in  Manitoba  are  what  is  known  as  “  dirty,” 
meaning  that  careless  farming  has  allowed  weeds  to  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Manitoba 
has  been  a  farming  country  for  barely  forty  years,  and  during 
that  short  space  of  time  her  prodigious  natural  resources  have 
been  dissipated  and  abused,  and  at  the  present  time  the  poorest 
man  in  Manitoba  is  the  farmer.  The  land  has  been  cropped  with 
feverish  haste,  and  the  precious  ingredients  of  the  soil  wasted  with 
an  utter  lack  of  prudence,  if  only  money  might  be  made  quickly. 

And  now  the  old  original  settlers,  who  obtained  their  land  by 
Government  grant,  are  slowly  disappearing  and  a  new  portent  is 
appearing — the  tenant  farmer.  And  the  tenant  farmer  is  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  long  story  of  soil  exhaustion.  Utterly  care¬ 
less  with  regard  to  the  methods  he  uses,  he  hastens  to  extract  from 
the  already  impoverished  soil  the  last  few  bushels  of  wheat  or  oats 
that  it  will  bear,  and  then  generally  goes  further  west  to  prosecute 
his  reckless  methods  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  Provinces. 
That  Manitoba  is  to-day,  and  the  whole  of  the  West  will  very 
shortly  be,  face  to  face  with  an  excessively  serious  state  of  affairs 
is  well  known,  and  desperate  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  employ  less  wasteful  methods. 

Foremost  in  the  work  are  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  which  are 
State-endowed  institutions.  The  gospel  of  crop  rotation,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  mixed  farming  is  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season  by 
these  altogether  admirable  institutions.  The  Agricultural  College 
at  Winnipeg  is  only  seven  years  old,  having  been  opened  to 
students  in  1906 ;  it  has  already  found  its  quarters,  thought  to 
be,  when  opened,  more  than  adequate  for  many  years,  utterly 

^  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Experimental  Farms.  Department  of  Agii- 
culture.  Ottawa,  1913. 
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too  small  for  the  members  flocking  to  it,  and  a  great  collection  of 
new  buildings  is  fast  approaching  completion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  the  Principal,  has  expressed  himself  in  no 
uncertain  way  as  to  the  desperate  need  of  new  and  more  scientific 
methods,  and  the  introduction  of  mixed  farming.  How  to 
eradicate  the  weeds  and  restore  the  impoverished  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  how  to  substitute  mixed  farming,  cattle  and  sheep  breeding, 
poultry  keeping,  and  dairying  for  the  old  exclusive  attention  to 
grain  raising  ;  the  introduction  of  alfalfa  (lucerne) — all  these  are 
the  gospel  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

During  the  last  three  years,  a  new  method  of  reaching  the 
farmer  has  been  tried  with  marked  success,  in  the  form  of  special 
trains  touring  the  Province  and  carrying  lecturers  and  specimens 
of  live  stock,  appliances,  etc.  The  interest  taken  in  these  trains 
has  been  great.  Their  itinerary  is  published  beforehand,  and  on 
the  day  the  train  is  expected  at  a  certain  point  the  farmers  collect 
from  all  the  adjacent  district.  The  train  comes  in,  and  the  cars 
containing  live  stock  are  thrown  open  for  inspection,  while  lectures 
are  given,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  long  American  style  of 
railway  carriage,  on  eradication  of  weeds,  cultivation  of  alfalfa, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  rotation  of  crops. 

A  notable  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  reach  the  farmer’s 
wife  and  daughters,  and  the  Homo  Economics  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  College  is  a  large  and  flourishing  one.  To  quote  the 
Calendar  of  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  with  reference  to 
this  branch :  “  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  fundamental 
principles  and  practice  of  household  cooking,  the  interior  and 
exterior  surroundings  of  the  healthful  home  and  its  management ; 
the  health  and  general  well-being  of  its  inmates  ;  the  study  of 
textiles  and  fabrics  ;  the  making  of  women’s  and  children’s  clothing 
and  millinery,  and  also  instruction  in  dairying,  horticulture  and 
poultry  raising,  along  those  lines  which  may  be  included  in  woman’s 
work  in  the  home.” 

And  so  the  fight  against  unscientific  methods  goes  forward. 
But  it  is  not  only  a  struggle  to  keep  the  farmer  on  the  land,  but 
a  struggle  to  make  farming  hereditary.  For  here  we  come  face 
to  face  with  another  condition  in  the  Western  Provinces  which  is 
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unqualifiedly  bad — namely,  that  the  farming  class  is  not  settling 
permanently  on  the  soil,  not  building  up  homes  which  will  be 
inhabited  and  loved  by  their  descendants. 


Bural  Depopulation. 

The  last  Census  ^  discloses  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  in 
1891  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  were  73'11 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  in  1901  they  were  72*38,  and  in 
1911  had  fallen  to  56*02  per  cent.  In  a  province  that  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  almost  wholly  agricultural  such  a  state 
of  af&irs  is  noteworthy,  and  some  explanation  must  be  sought. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  explanation  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
prodigious  growth  of  Winnipeg.  This  strange  cosmopolitan  city, 
destined  to  be  very  soon  the  greatest  railway  centre,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the  world — with 
its  great  broad  streets  and  its  skyscrapers,  with  its  magnificent 
banks  and  tottering  wooden  cabins  on  the  principal  thoroughfares 
— is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  of  all  this  strange 
western  land.  Its  hustle,  its  newness,  its  crudeness,  its  wealth — 
all  attract  and  repel  the  visitor  equally.  The  reasons  for  its  growth 
are  obvious.  Lying  as  it  does  at  the  gateway  of  the  West,  through 
it  pour  all  the  products  of  the  Prairies,  and  from  it  are  distributed 
all  the  incoming  merchandize  of  the  East.  Forty  years  ago  a 
collection  of  wooden  houses  around  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
Fort,  to-day  it  has  almost  reached  the  200,000  mark,  and  is 
growing  every  week.  And  while  it  grows  the  percentage  of  rural 
inhabitants  surely  declines. 

Outside  of  Winnipeg  there  are  no  big  towns  in  Manitoba. 
Brandon  has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Portage  la  Prairie  about 
6000  ;  and  they  are  not  growing  at  all  or  only  very  slowly.  The 
little  towns  of  Manitoba  have  had  their  day ;  a  dozen  might  be 
mentioned  which  have  not  added  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  their 
roll  in  ten  years.  Several  have  lost,  for  instance.  Carman,  which 
had  over  1700  ten  years  ago,  and  now  has  barely  1200.  Winnipeg 
is  eating  the  very  life  out  of  the  little  towns  and  villages.  The 

*  Bulletin  VIII.,  Ctmva  of  Canada,  Agriculture  of  Manitoba.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Ottawa,  1913. 
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great  departmental  stores,  by  perfecting  their  mail  order  organiza¬ 
tion  and  catting  prices,  are  putting  the  little  country  storekeeper 
out  of  business,  and  the  multiplication  of  railways  is  helping  in 
their  depletion.  The  railways  instead  of  concentrating  the 
population  in  towns  and  villages  have  drawn  it  away  and  diffused 
it.  Where  before  farmers  hauled  their  grain  to  the  town  to  sell  it 
to  the  elevators,  they  can  now  sell  it  to  the  elevator  near  to  them, 
for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  railways  to  have  elevators  located 
at  an  average  distance  of  seven  to  ten  miles  apart  on  all  their  lines, 
main  and  branch. 

When  speaking  of  rural  depopulation  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  decrease  is  relative  and  not  absolute.  In 
1901  the  rural  inhabitants  numbered  184,788,  and  in  1911, 255,249, 
as  shown  by  the  census.  It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that 
the  number  of  homestead  entries  in  the  whole  West  has  dropped 
three  thousand  in  the  past  year.  This,  of  coarse,  points  to  the 
fact  that  less  people  are  contemplating  engaging  in  farming,  and 
secondly  that  most  of  the  desirable  land  has  already  been  taken  up. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  help  the  young  men  and  women  on  the  land,  and  one  of 
their  methods  is  to  try  and  improve  the  appearance  and  comforts 
of  the  home.  Flower  gardening  and  ornamental  tree  planting  is 
taught  in  the  hope  that  the  home  may  be  made  more  attractive  to 
the  young  people,  while  the  Home  Economics  course  is  designed 
solely  with  the  object  of  fitting  young  women  for  home  life  on 
the  farms,  and  of  making  them  into  missionaries  to  preach  the 
amenities  and  graces  of  life  in  homes  where  the  incessant  toil  of 
the  farm  makes  for  a  rough,  unlovely  existence.  Anything,  there¬ 
fore,  that  will  keep  the  young  men  and  women  at  home  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  men  who  realize  the  danger  of  rural  depopulation. 

Conditions  in  Saskatchewan  and  Albbbta. 

Further  west  than  Manitoba  we  see  sure  signs  of  precisely 
similar  conditions  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  Untaught 
by  the  experience  of  soil  exhaustion  in  Manitoba,  men  who  have 
sucked  their  farms  dry  move  west,  there  to  begin  the  same  deadly 
process  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  newer  Provinces.  It  is  a  fact  that 
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very  generally,  all  over  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  fatmers 
do  not  plough  their  lands  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  but  put 
their  seed  among  the  standing  stubble  of  the  last  year’s  crop ! 
There  must  surely  be  a  need  here  of  scientific  methods  of  farming. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  influx  of  American 
settlers  from  the  North-West  States  ?  Simply  the  old  tale  of 
exhausted  lands  abandoned  for  virgin  soil,  which  in  its  turn  will  be 
robbed  of  its  riches  with  no  thought  of  the  lean  years  to  come. 
And  where  will  it  all  end  ?  The  amount  of  land  still  uncultivated 
is  very  great,  but  the  influx  of  settlers  is  proportionately  great. 
Already  the  margin  of  cultivation  is  being  pushed  farther  and 
farther  north,  and  now  the  wonderful  new  country,  the  Peace 
Biver  District,  is  being  opened  up.  Long  before  the  railway  has 
reached  it,  in  the  face  of  an  arctic  winter,  the  tide  has  now  b^n 
to  run  even  to  that  remote  district.  “  People  are  mad  to  go  to 
the  Peace  Biver,  they  caimot  know  what  they  will  have  to  face  ” 
was  the  comment  recently  made  by  an  authority  who  knew  the 
country.  What  a  strange  inversion  of  Bicardo’s  theory  of  rent, 
that  while  the  margin  of  cultivation  is  ever  being  pushed  further 
afield,  the  land  nearer  the  centre  is  depreciating  in  value ! 


The  B^al  Estate  Gamble. 

The  feelings  which  stirred  in  the  breast  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
and  the  faithful  Tapley  as  they  gazed  at  the  map  of  the  City  of 
Eden,  with  its  boulevards  and  public  parks,  its  Opera  House  and 
its  Town  Hall,  its  splendid  buildings  and  busy  markets,  must 
often  find  their  counterpart  in  these  latter  days  of  western  real 
estate  development ;  and  the  road  to  sudden  wealth  and  un¬ 
dreamed  of  dividends  is  still  painted  with  deft  fingers  and  adver¬ 
tised  with  persuasive  tongue  by  those  curses  of  all  honourable 
business  enterprise — the  “  get-rich-quick  ”  artists.  While  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  deal  of  very  legitimate  forecasting 
of  future  developments  may  be,  and  is  constantly  done,  and  money 
is  every  day  made  in  large  sums  by  intelligent  and  farseeing 
investments  in  real  estate,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  notoriously 
true  that  only  too  often  has  the  imagination  of  the  dealers  in  town 
lots  and  subdivisions  outstripped  all  counsels  of  moderation  and 
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inveigled  the  unwary  into  worthless  speculation.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  injustice,  and  indeed  would  argue  an  ignorance  of  the 
situation,  to  charge  the  great  mass  of  real  estate  dealers  in  the 
West  with  deliberate  roguery.  The  vast  proportion  are  straight¬ 
forward,  honourable  business  men,  who  can  point  with  perfect 
truth  to  appreciation  of  prices  in  the  past,  and  not  unjustifiably 
invite  the  would-be  purchaser  to  anticipate  similar  advances  in 
the  future.  Many  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  many  men  have 
cleared  very  respectable  sums  by  perfectly  legitimate  trading  on 
town  lots.  If,  for  instance,  a  city  such  as  Edmonton  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  growing  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  no  gamblii^  venture 
to  buy  land  in  that  vicinity  and  hold  it  for  a  rise  in  price.  But  the 
business  has  been  grossly  overdone.  Every  little  divisional  point 
on  the  railways  has  been  boomed  and  “  boosted  ”  too  often  by 
utterly  unscrupulous  men,  as  coming  emporiums  and  distributing 
centres,  future  Winnipegs  and  embryo  Chicagos.  It  needs  but 
little  reflection  to  reason  out  that  to  buy  suburban  lots  four  miles 
from  the  business  centre  of  a  little  town  of  a  few  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  is  to  tie  up  capital  for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years  ; 
and  yet  such  subdivisions  are,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  were, 
put  on  the  market  daily,  and  eagerly  snapped  up  by  investors 
buying  on  terms  of  yearly  or  half-yearly  payments,  many  of  whom 
were  unable  to  do  more  than  make  the  initial  payment,  hoping 
for  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  sale  at  a  profit  before  the  next  became 
due.  The  city  of  Chicago  had  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  as  Winnipeg  has  now.  It 
has  taken  Chicago  over  fifty  years  to  grow  to  its  present  size,  and 
that  with  natural  advantages,  as  for  instance  being  a  lake  port, 
that  Wiimipeg  has  not.  There  are  suburban  lots  being  offered 
and  sold  in  Winnipeg  further  out  from  the  centre  of  the  city  than 
the  remotest  outlying  suburb  in  Chicago.  A  moment’s  reflection 
will  convince  that  to  tie  up  capital  for  a  problematic  rise  in  prices 
in  forty  or  fifty  years’  time  is  open  to  doubts  of  expediency  ;  and, 
again,  can  we  anticipate  a  population  in  Winnipeg,  even  in  the 
remote  future,  as  hig  as  Chicago  ? 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world  with  over  half  a  million  inhabitants 
which  has  not  either  a  lake,  an  ocean  or  a  river  port.  Winnipeg 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Bed  Bivers.  The 
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former  is  too  shallow  for  water  transport,  and  the  latter  runs 
from  nowhere  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  has  at  present  no 
northern  outlet  practicable  for  navigation.  Wo  are  told  by 
enthusiastic  believers  in  the  future  of  Winnipeg,  that  in  time  to 
come  it  will  be  an  ocean  port  with  direct  communication  with 
Hudson  Bay  vid  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Bed  Biver.  But  to 
consummate  such  a  system  of  inland  waterways  would  require  a 
gigantic  engineering  feat  which  is  entirely  problematical  of  success, 
necessitating  vast  dredging  operations  and  many  locks. 

Winnipeg  owes  its  present  size  to  its  position  at  the  narrowing 
of  the  gigantic  funnel  through  which  is  passed  the  grain  of  the 
West.  For  shipment  to  the  East  all  grain  must  pass  through 
Wiimipeg  in  order  to  reach  the  lake  ports.  But  will  that  route 
always  be  the  only  one  available  ?  The  Hudson  Bay  railway  will 
divert  vast  quantities  to  the  shorter  route  by  the  Hudson.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  certainly  divert  more  by  the  western  route. 
Neither  of  these  great  projects,  both  of  which  appear  certain  of 
consummation  in  the  near  future,  is  going  to  help  Winnipeg.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  Winnipeg  as  a  manufacturing  centre  ?  How 
shall  Winnipeg  compete  with  the  United  States  to  the  south, 
with  their  cheap  and  abundant  coal,  when  manufacturers  in  Winni¬ 
peg  must  pay  over  forty  shillings  a  ton  for  hard  coal,  and  the 
Canadian  ton  weighing  2000  lbs.  ?  Wood  is  getting  scarcer  every 
year,  and  at  least  twenty-two  shillings  must  be  paid  for  a  cord  of 
very  inferior  soft  wood.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  electric  power  from  the  municipal  power  works  at  Lac  du 
Bonnet  is  now  being  supplied  at  a  very  cheap  rate— namely,  one 
penny  halfpenny  per  kilowatt  hour,  with  very  substantial  decreases 
for  large  consumption. 


The  Otheb  Side  of  the  Question. 

It  might  with  truth  be  said  that,  so  far,  this  article  has  dealt 
too  exclusively  with  the  drawbacks  and  the  disadvantages  of 
Western  Canada,  while  httle  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sources  and  attractions  of  that  vast  land.  While  the  many 
publications  issued  by  the  railway  companies,  and  not  seldom  by 
the  Provincial  Governments,  most  certainly  err  in  presenting  the 
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picture  of  prosperity  in  the  west  in  far  too  glowing  colours  ;  and 
while  it  is  notorious  that  in  most  cases  the  instances  of  successful 
settlers  and  their  wonderful  prosperity  cited  in  these  pamphlets 
with  alluring  pictures  of  broad  acres  and  comfortable  farms  are 
picked  and  exceptional  instances  ;  yet  any  estimate  which  uncon¬ 
ditionally  detracts  from  the  charm  of  the  land,  its  wonderful 
resources  and  the  gallant  struggle  that  its  inhabitants  are  making 
to  develop  its  riches  would  be  grotesquely  untrue,  and  a  libel 
of  the  blackest  against  a  wonderful  land  and  a  high-spirited 
people. 

The  mistake  in  the  past  was  undue  and  in  many  cases  quite 
unjustifiable  optimism,  and  a  desire,  natural  if  somewhat  un¬ 
restrained,  to  “  boost  ”  Western  Canada  from  patriotic  motives. 
But  the  thing  has  been  overdone,  and  vast  quantities  of  astounding 
hyperbole  have  been  poured  forth  in  ever-increasing  quantities, 
until  the  bewildered  inquirer  is  forced  to  suppose  that  these  Lands 
of  the  Setting  Sun,  the  “  Last  Best  West,”  were  the  ultimate 
masterpiece  of  the  Creator.  But,  setting  aside  such  childish  talk, 
it  can  be  affirmed  in  sober  earnest  that  Western  Canada  is  a  land  of 
wonderful  richness  in  soil,  in  mineral  resources,  in  waterways  and 
in  timber.  As  to  soil  we  have  already  spoken,  and  a  brief  glance 
at  the  mineral  resources  will  repay  the  investigator. 


Mineral  Resources. 

The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  always  preceded  the  miner  ;  and  with 
man’s  attention  almost  exclusively  engaged  by  grain  raising, 
the  minerals  of  Manitoba  have  been  barely  explored,  far  less 
exploited.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  gold,  silver,  or  copper  have 
not  been  so  far  discovered  in  Manitoba  ;  but  the  Province  has  been 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  limestone,  with  clay  and  shale 
for  Portland  cement,  in  calcareous  shales  for  natural  cement, 
in  gypsum,  in  friable  sandstone  for  glass  manufacture,  clay  for  the 
brick  and  tile  industry,  and  peat  for  fuel.^ 

*  Cf.  Manitoba'a  MineraU,  by  R.  C.  Wallace,  D.Sc.,  Prof,  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  University  of  Manitoba.  Published  by  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Winni¬ 
peg,  1912. 
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These  minerals  are  slowly  beginning  to  be  worked,  notably  clay 
for  brick  and  tile  making,  a  plant  for  tile-making  having  recently 
been  put  up  in  a  small  town  near  Winnipeg,  which  seems  Ukely  to 
go  far  towards  restoring  its  decayed  prosperity.  Manufacturing 
in  Manitoba  is,  however,  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  still  to  find 
out  what  the  new  territory  recently  added  to  the  Province  to  the 
north  will  disclose  in  the  way  of  mineral  wealth.  It  is,  however, 
further  west  that  we  find  a  vast  mineral  deposit  that  has  as  yet 
been  hardly  scratched,  and  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Southern  Alberta 
and  a  great  deal  of  Southern  Saskatchewan  lies  upon  a  vast  coal 
field.  From  Medicine  Hat  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  coal, 
oil,  and  natural  gas  are  found  in  quantities ;  and  such  towns  as 
Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  and  others  are  destined  in  time  perhaps 
to  rival  Pittsburg.  And  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Alberta 
have  constantly  been  added  to  by  new  discoveries  :  only  recently 
it  has  been  proved  that  to  the  north,  round  the  Brazeau  River, 
there  lies  perhaps  the  greatest  coalfield  yet  discovered  in  Canada. 
To  the  north  of  Edmonton  the  Saskatchewan  River  flows  through 
tracts  of  tar  sands,  while  gold  is  shown  also  along  that  river.  It 
is  therefore  in  Southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  that  an 
industrial  development  may  be  expected. 

Alberta  is  extraordinarily  favoured  in  its  climate  by  the  action 
of  the  warm  Chinook  winds,  and  it  is  possible  for  live  stock  to  be 
kept  out  in  the  fields  all  the  winter.  Isotherms  curve  upwards 
from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  prairie  region,  and  passing  north 
of  the  province  extend  the  area  for  cereals  northward  and  westward 
to  the  subarctics.  The  line  of  greatest  heat  passes  near  Fort 
Vermilion,  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton ;  and  at  that 
point  barley  was  found  cut  on  August  6,  and  wheat  almost  ripe, 
while  the  warm  effects  of  the  Chinook  winds  were  felt  in  winter  at 
Fort  Simpson,  which  is  roughly  on  the  sixty-second  parallel  of 
latitude. 

While  speaking  of  climate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
distinct  amehoration  in  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  older 
settled  portions  of  the  north-west  has  been  recorded.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  grain  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  grown  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line. 
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Early  frosts  were  the  terror  of  the  farmer ;  hut  since  then  the 
breaking  of  the  land  has  allowed  the  soil  to  retain  so  much  more  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun  that  that  danger  has  almost  ceased  to  take  its 
yearly  toll  of  the  farmers’  crops.  Added  to  this,  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  the  Experimental  Farms  to  produce  a  wheat  suited  to 
the  short  summers  of  the  North-West  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success,  and  not  long  ago  the  famous  “  Marquis  ” 
variety  was  perfected  and  the  seed  distributed  which  has  proved  a 
wonderfully  early  ripener  and  has  saved  the  fanner  from  all  fears 
of  frost.  The  last  report  of  the  Director  of  Experimental  Farms 
at  Ottawa  contains  the  announcement  that  a  new  variety,  appro¬ 
priately  named  “  Prelude  ”  wheat,  has  been  evolved,  which  will 
ripen  earlier  than  any  previously  known  variety,  and  which  will 
extend  the  area  practicable  for  wheat  raising  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  further  north. 


Conclusion. 

And  now  to  attempt  briefly  some  general  conclusions  as  to 
economic  conditions  and  their  future  in  the  West.  Western 
Canada  is  passing  through  a  phase  which  has  had  its  exact  parallel 
in  the  Western  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years.  Faced 
with  an  exactly  similar  problem  of  soil  exhaustion,  such  states  as 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas  have  been  finding  their 
salvation  in  improved  methods  of  scientific  farming  and  in  the 
abandonment  of  exclusive  grain  raising  for  mixed  farming.  Along 
that  line  lies  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Western  Canada, 
and  already  in  many  places  in  Manitoba  stock-raising,  poultry¬ 
breeding,  alfalfa  and  truck  farming  are  taking  the  place  of  grain 
raising.  Will  Western  Canada  then  cease  to  be  the  granary  of  the 
Empire  ?  By  no  means  ;  the  old  wasteful  methods  will  give  way 
to  the  newer,  more  scientific,  greater  agriculture  of  the  future, 
where  rotation  of  crops  will  obviate  the  wasteful  system  of  the 
recurrent  summer  fallow,  and  the  world  will  be  supplied  with  a 
grain  grown  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  that 
hard  unremitting  toil  that  has  too  long  made  farming  the  most 
laborious  occupation  in  the  world.  Western  Canada  has  its 
own  peculiar  problems  and  difficulties  to  face,  and  that  its 
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inhabitants  will  face  and  overcome  them  with  that  patient  dogged 
determination  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  races  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Humfbet  Michbll. 


Note. — Many  pamphlets,  most  admirably  got  up  and  containing 
information  of  great  interest  with  regard  to  Western  Canada,  are 
published  by  tbe  railways  and  Provincial  Governments  and  may 
be  obtained  from  their  offices  in  London.  The  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  at  Ottawa  publish  many  bulletins 
and  reports  and  blue  blooks  which  are  generally  supplied  gratis. 
The  reports  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  of  Winnipeg,  of  the  Director  of 
the  Experimental  Farms  at  Ottawa  may  be  easily  obtained,  and 
give  a  fund  of  information.  Magnificent  maps,  physical  as  well 
as  general,  are  published  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Co-OPEBATIVK  Banking  in  Canada. — While  both  England  and  the 
United  States  are  labouring  to  acclimatise  co-operative  banking  in 
their  respective  territories  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  attention  should  be  called — in  the  June  number 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  ^ — 
to  the  very  satisfactory  progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  Canada. 
The  pity  is  that  the  Institute  did  not  apply  for  information  on  the 
subject  to  the  fountain-head,  but  was  content,  on  the  authority  of  a 
poorly  informed  correspondent,  to  state  what  is  incorrect.  Mr. 
Alphonse  Desjardins — who  with  great  judgment  has  introduced  co¬ 
operative  banking  into  his  country,  and  whose  services  are  now  freely 
impressed  for  instruction  by  authorities  in  the  United  States — distinctly 
did  not  “  study  ”  co-operative  credit  “  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,”  but  acquired  his  knowledge  by  reading  and  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  and  even  in  deciding  to  proceed  without  legal  authority 
in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  law,  altogether  followed  advice  given 
him  from  England,  which  he  then  reported  was  needed,  as  coming 
from  “  un  Anglais  d’Angleterre,”  whose  opinion  would  have  weight. 
The  banking  system  which  he  has  adopted  is  an  absolutely  faithful 
facsimile  of  that  devised  by  Mr.  Luzzatti,  which  ought  to  be  known  at 
Rome.  It  is  the  system  that  is  most  likely  to  prove  of  service  in  the 
United  States  and  among  our  own  medium  or  larger  farmers,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  Raiffeisen,  which  is  frequently  held  up  among 
ourselves  as  the  only  system  applicable  to  purposes  of  agriculture,  but 
which  addresses  itself  specifically,  and  with  great  efficacy,  to  small 
cultivators  with  little  or  no  ready  money. 

The  Luzzatti  system,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Desjardins — thus  far  in  the 
main  among  French-Canadians,  but,  contrary  to  what  the  Institute’s 
correspondent  states,  for  the  most  part  among  farmers — has  proved  sig¬ 
nally  useful  and  safe,  producing,  within  the  twelve  years  during  which 
it  has  been  in  operation  as  a  pioneering  force,  a  business  amounting  to 
over  two  million  dollars  per  annum,  without  incurring  a  single  penny  of 

^  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Borne.  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  vol.  xxx.  No.  6. 
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loss.  The  Institute  gives  the  number  of  such  banks  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  in  1912  wrongly  as  98.  It  was  then  110,  with  30,500  members. 
The  number  at  present  probably  amounts  to  130.  Such  banking  has 
proved  an  extremely  potent  stimulus  to  thrift,  and  has  helped  much 
to  make  Canadian  agriculture  more  prosperous.  The  pity  is  that  it 
has  not  been  allowed  to  extend  further.  It  is  legally  permitted  thus 
far  only  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Some  few  banks  of  the  same  type 
have  been  established,  without  a  law  to  protect  them,  in  Ontario,  and 
also  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  United  States.  Earl  Grey,  while 
Governor-General,  did  all  that  he  constitutionally  could  to  make  the 
merits  of  co-operative  banking  known.  Also  the  Dominion  Parliament 
has  more  than  once  had  a  Bill  before  it,  to  make  co-operative  banking 
legal.  But  time  after  time  has  that  Bill  been  rejected,  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  traders,  who  apprehended  prejudice  to  their  own  business 
as  resulting,  not  from  banking,  but  from  trading,  which  was  likewise 
to  be  authorized  under  the  Bill. 

Canadian  co-operative  banking  ought  certainly  to  be  carefully 
studied  as  an  exemplum  tUUe  by  those  who  desire  to  introduce  banking 
on  co-operative  lines  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  but  for  its 
particulars  they  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Desjardins  than  to  the  Roman 
Institute. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

A  Lesson  from  Misdirected  Co-operation. — ^The  June  number 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
abo  has  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wygodzinsld  of  Bonn, 
an  accepted  authority,  on  the  partial  decline  of  co-operative  wine 
pressing  and  selling  in  Germany.  This  short  presentation  of  unwelcome 
facts  has  a  bearing  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  industry 
to  which  it  directly  refers.  It  embodies  a  lesson  well  worth  heeding 
by  all  those  productive  and  more  or  less  industrial  forms  of  co-operation 
which  are  now  being  so  generally  adopted  in  agriculture.  We  back¬ 
ward  Britons  are  now  slowly  and  hesitatingly  putting  our  hand  to 
co-operative  credit  as  an  ally  to  agriculture.  In  Germany,  as  Dr.  Rabe 
and  Dr.  Heiligenstadt,  two  leading  authorities,  have  recently  shown, 
the  supremacy  of  credit  has  unmistakably  passed  away.  It  is  not 
neglected — quite  the  reverse  ;  it  is  being  actively  pushed  and  perfected. 
But  it  has  been  made  to  yield  precedence  to  those  further  purposes  for 
which  from  the  outset  it  was  designed  only  as  a  help,  that  is,  the  more 
remunerative  business  of  marketing  produce,  by  direct  sale  or  by 
transformation  of  goods.  Within  the  past  few  years,  whereas  in  Germany 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  co-operative  credit  societies  has  not 
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exceeded  about  17  per  cent. — ^not  an  unsatisfactory  rate  of  progress — ^the 
number  of  societies  dealing  co-operatively  with  agricultural  produce  has 
risen  by  over  90  per  cent.  Wine  pressing,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
such  manipulating  of  produce,  has  suffered  a  distinct  set-back  in  the 
very  districts  in  which  it  first  began,  and  in  which  some  twenty  years 
ago  I  found  it  so  flourishing  that  it  actually  doubled  the  return  which 
the  co-operating  small  wine-grower  obtained  from  his  grapes. 

Professor  Wygodanski  seeks  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  not  quite  the 
right  quarter,  and  thereby  obscures  the  very  valuable  lesson  to  be 
learnt.  Co-operative  wine-pressing  on  the  Ahr  has  not  declined  because 
the  taste  for  Ahr  wine  has  gone  out.  The  taste  for  the  strongly  astringent 
Ahr  wine  has  never  been  more  than  limited.  And  a  change  in  popular 
fancy  cannot  generally  be  the  cause,  seeing  that  the  Professor  himself 
instances  similar  decline  in  respect  of  Moselle  vdne,  the  demand  for  which 
has  certainly  not  suffered  diminution.  Neither  can  it  be  said,  as  the 
Professor  would  have  it,  that  methods  of  making  have  not  improved. 
For  the  old  Ahrbleichart  method  has  been  wholly  abandoned  for  a 
more  perfected  process.  The  cause  simply  is  that  makers  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  the  character  and  object  of  co-operation,  and,  overshooting 
the  mark,  have  missed  its  legitimate  aim.  Precisely  the  same  dis¬ 
appointing  failure  is  observed  in  Austria,  where  there  is  no  question 
of  decline  of  taste  or  stationariness  of  methods,  but  where  local  govern¬ 
ments,  endeavouring  to  force  co-operative  wine  selling  by  dint  of  huge 
grants,  have  stifled  self-reliance  and  so  corrupted  co-operation.  In 
other  parts  of  Germany,  for  instance  in  the  Palatinate,  so  Professor 
Wygodzinski  himself  shows — where  societies  have  remained  true  to 
the  co-operative  principle — their  members  still  do  distinctly  well.  Those 
who  are  making  losses  are  making  such  for  the  same  reason  that  German 
agricultural  co-operators  have  done  badly  when  aping  the  methods 
of  American  “  elevators  ”  or  speculating  in  nitrate  mines.  Co-operation 
— most  effective  as  a  defensive  weapon  for  the  weak — will  not  and  cannot 
serve  for  speculative  purposes  or  for  making  an  unfair  profit  out  of  the 
public.  The  lesson  is  worth  heeding,  not  merely  by  our  agricultmal 
co-operators  setting  out  for  new  work,  but  also  by  our  wholesalers, 
whose  spokesman  at  the  Aberdeen  Congress  only  last  June  set  “  supre¬ 
macy  ”  in  the  country’s  trade  as  an  aim  to  be  earnestly  striven  for 
by  distributive  co-operators.  He  admitted  that  they  had  done 
extremely  well  in  legitimate  co-operative  business.  But  he  wanted 
co-operation  to  rise  higher.  Co-operation  was  made  for  equality,  not 
for  supremacy,  and  snapping  at  that  reflection  of  the  meat  in  the  dog’s 
mouth  appearing  in  the  water,  is  likely  only  to  involve  the  loss  of  the 
meat  already  possessed.  Nec  sutor  supra  crepidam. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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The  Amebican  Commission  on  Agbicultubal  Co-opebation. — ^The 
visit  to  Ireland  of  the  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Co-opera¬ 
tion  (July  12-18)  proved  to  be  an  event  of  real  interest,  and  may  well 
mark  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  agricultural  co-operation  in 
the  English  speaking  countries.  The  Commission  have  been  gathering 
information  at  centres  of  co-operative  development  in  Europe,  and  the 
visit  to  Ireland  was  the  closing  stage  of  the  European  tour.  The 
Commission  soon  realized  that  in  Ireland,  while  there  was  not  so  large 
a  co-operative  organization  as  many  of  the  European  states  can  now 
boast,  there  was  an  experience  which  had  very  special  value  for  the 
American  inquiry.  The  Irish  movement  has  kept  alive  the  great  truth, 
for  at  least  the  Anglo-Celtic  countries,  that  co-operation  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  by  mutual  help,  and  that  if  it  is 
to  flourish  the  co-operative  movement  must  be  free.  As  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  told  the  Commission  in  his  opening  address  :  “  The  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  is  one  of  the  spirit.  The  spirit  reveals  itself  in  many 
forms,  but  the  unity  behind  all,  and  that  which  holds  together  the  whole 
fabric  is  the  spirit.  You  can  set  up  machinery,  you  can  reproduce  the 
mechanism  of  successful  models,  but  if  you  have  not  the  spirit  pervading 
the  whole  society  which  makes  it  truly  co-operative,  you  have  no  security 
against  the  perversion  of  the  co-operative  movement  from  within  or 
its  overthrow  from  without.”  Ireland  has  shown  that  the  State  can 
help  the  co-operative  movement,  but  that  it  must  not  seek  to  control 
it — a  danger  which  has  had  to  be  faced  in  more  than  one  country  in 
recent  times.  And,  further,  the  Irish  movement  has  in  its  own  field 
sought  to  make  it  understood  that  rural  co-operation  has  a  great  social 
meaning,  and  that  it  is  needed  for  the  life  as  well  as  for  the  industry  of 
the  rural  folk.  This  was  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Russell  in 
a  paper  on  “  The  Rural  Community  *’  (now  reissued  in  pamphlet  form). 

The  significant  fact  about  the  Irish  week  for  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  is  that  it  has  made  plain  that,  if  co-operation  is  to  be  a  great 
movement  in  the  United  States,  it  must  look  not  to  Gk)vemment 
Departments  but  to  voluntary  associations,  central  and  local,  of  the 
farmers  themselves ;  and  also  that,  if  the  movement  is  to  have  its 
greatest  influence  for  good,  it  must  be  a  movement,  not  simply  for 
better  business,  but  for  better  social  relationships  between  man  and 
man,  and  class  and  class.  W.  G.  8.  Adams. 


Co-opebation  in  Japan.^ — The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 

*  Monthly  BvUetina  of  Economic  and  Social  InteUigenee,  26th  volume,  number  1 
(January,  1913),  27th  volume,  number  3  (March,  1913),  and  number  S  (May, 
1913).  Printing  OflSoe  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 
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at  Rome  is  rightly  devoting  not  a  little  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  in  that  most  progressive  country  Japan,  and  also  to 
the  growth  and  spread  of  Co-operation  in  the  service  of  agriculture. 
An  agricultural  country  like  Japan — Mtzuho-no-Kuni  :  "  the  land  of 
luxuriant  rice  crops  ” — seems  specially  marked  out  by  nature  also  for 
the  practice  of  what  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  truly  indispensable 
adjunct  to  agriculture,  that  is,  joint  effort  in  its  prosecution.  Of  the 
dense  population  of  the  island  empire — denser  than  our  own — the  great 
majority  are  closely  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  of  a 
peculiarly  restricted  sort.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  cultivating  class 
cultivate  holdings  of  \mdcr  2'45  acres,  and  only  3  per  cent,  holdings 
of  over  7'35  acres.  The  2*45  acres  of  such  small  holdings  are  in  very 
many  cases  made  up — as  used  to  be  the  case  among  ourselves  some 
centuries  ago — of  scattered  fragments,  lying  far  apart,  and  thereby 
causing  serious  inconvenience.  That  dispersion  is  now  being  remedied 
by  what  we  used  to  call  “  consolidation,”  and  the  Japanese  Grovemment 
itself  has  dubbed  ”  adjustment.”  Why  the  translator  of  the  Institute 
should  go  out  of  his  way  to  invent  for  it  the  uncouth  term  of  ”  re- 
striping,”  to  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  particular  fancy,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture. 

Farming,  then,  is  all  of  the  ”  small  ”  sort.  And,  if  it  prospers,  and  if 
arduous  labour,  not  limited  by  ”  hours,”  is  given  to  it  freely,  answering 
for  that  careful  weeding  and  hoeing  and  constant  attention  which  has 
produced  its  remarkable  ”  cleanness  ”  and  productiveness,  one  cause 
evidently  is  that  72‘7  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  arc  at  the  same  time 
also  their  own  landlords,  freehold  owners.  For  only  0'8  per  cent,  among 
the  number  of  landowners  are  non-cultivating  capitalists.  Peculiar 
circumstances  have  led  to  “  labour  ”  being  made  the  chief  factor  of 
agricultural  production.  The  smallness  of  the  holdings,  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  bountiful  kindness  of  the  climate,  which  allows 
two  harvests  to  be  taken  off  the  same  field  every  year — and  not  rarely 
three  or  four — ^and  the  neglect,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  of  stock  raising 
and  the  consumption  of  meat  and  milk  or  dairy  produce  by  the  popu¬ 
lation,  have  necessarily  led  cultivators  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
upon  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  and  tending  of  crops.  They 
pulverize  the  soil  as  Jethro  Tull  might  have  wished  but  could  scarcely 
have  expected  to  see  done  in  Europe.  Fertilizers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  only  sparingly  used  until  the  fame  of  their  utility  reached  the 
”  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  ”  from  Europe.  Since  there  was  no  stock- 
raising,  no  grazing,  and  very  little  stock-keeping — to  supply  draught 
cattle,  for  the  use  of  which  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  narrowly 
limited  the  available  area — there  was  no  occasion  for  cultivating  fodder 
crops.  Rice  remained  master,  towering  above  even  all  other  cereal 
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crops  with  an  area  of  2,906,000  cho  (of  2'45  acres  each),  to  which  naked 
barley  makes  a  poor  second  with  694,000  cho,  bearded  barley  coming 
third  with  658,000  cho,  and  wheat  following  with  444,000  cho.  Of 
late  mulberry  tree  growing  has  made  very  rapid  progress,  and 
sericiculture  is  bringing  wealth  in  detail  to  small  farmsteads.  Also  fruit 
growing,  vegetable  growing — among  other  things  cultivation  of  potatoes 
— and  other  auxiliary  occupations  have  successfully  asserted  their 
claim.  And  now  stockraising  is  forcing  its  way  forward,  and  the  advent 
of  Co-operation  has  secured  an  honoured  place  even  for  the  erst  despised 
dairying,  which  is  carried  on  exclusively  upon  co-operative  lines.  But 
strictly  agricultural  by-industries,  which  need  to  be  popular,  are 
receding.  However,  fishing  continues  to  hold  its  own  specifically  as  an 
ally  to  small  agriculture  m  a  country  conspicuous  for  its  extended  sea¬ 
board.  About  half  the  fishing  carried  on  in  Japan  is  carried  on  by 
small  farmers  as  an  aiixiliary  occupation. 

The  claim  is  often  set  up  on  behalf  of  Japanese  that  they  have  a 
natural  bent  for  “  Co-operation.”  The  number  of  societies  formed  by 
Ninomiya-Sontoku  (who  has  been  christened  the  “  Raiffeisen  ”  of 
Japan)  are  quoted  as  proof.  However,  these  societies,  although  very 
philanthropic,  useful,  and  morally  educating,  are  really  not  co-operative 
at  all.  No  more  have  they  at  all  much  in  common  with  the  Raiffeisen 
system.  What  Co-operation  actually  exists  in  Japan  really  is  of  alto¬ 
gether  modem  growth.  Up  to  1901  only  twenty-one  co-operative 
societies  were  known  to  exist.  The  “  Co-operative  law  ”  now  in  force 
was  actually  passed  in  1900. 

The  marked  attention  which  the  Japanese  Government  has  recently 
paid  to  European  Co-operation,  sending  a  small  commission  round  to 
all  leading  countries,  to  study  there,  on  the  spot,  with  minute  care 
the  organization  adopted,  shows  that  it  is  desirous  to  have  its  own 
country’s  practices  moulded  as  far  as  possible  on  European  models. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  Co-operation  practised — the  number  of 
these  is  considerable — credit  is,  for  reasons  easily  discernible,  largely 
predominant — credit  practised,  in  very  many  instances  (in  defiance  of 
such  objections  as  those  unreasonably  raised  by  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agricultxire  and  Technical  Instruction),  in  conjunction  with  other 
forms.  Of  9394  co-operative  societies  reported  as  existing  no  fewer 
than  7301  deal  in  credit — ^and  of  these  only  2676  in  credit  alone.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  done  much  generally  to  develop  a  compre¬ 
hensive  banking  system  in  its  country,  and  among  other  things  to 
provide  amply  for  legitimate  credit  by  means  of  judiciously  organized 
non-co-operative  institutions.  However,  most  of  that  credit  benefits 
commerce  or  trade,  or  else  provides  for  mortgage  credit  only.  It  left 
the  small  agriculturist,  with  his  need  of  short  credit  for  working  purposes, 
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out  in  the  cold.  Money  was  not  an  implement  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  operate  with.  Nevertheless,  modem  requirements  made  themselves 
felt.  Money  was  required  for  new  implements  and  fertilizers  coming  into 
vogue.  It  was  probably  Heizo  Ittd — of  'whom  I  wrote  in  the  first 
edition  of  People's  Banks — who,  having  observed  co-operative  credit 
at  work  in  M^  Luzzatti’s  banche  popolari  in  Italy,  carried  the  promethean 
spark  into  far  Japan.  Anyhow,  there  co-operative  credit  is !  And  it 
is  mainly  agricultural — as,  indeed,  are  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  co-operative  societies  altogether.  Exactly  how  it  is  organized 
it  is  not  easy  to  judge  at  a  distance.  From  the  two  facts  that,  in 
the  first  place  (according  to  a  statement  of  the  Department  of  Finance, 
made  in  1910),  slightly  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  societies  were  based  upon 
the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  and,  in  the  second,  membership  in 
credit  societies  is  only  small,  averaging  90  per  society — whereas  the 
average  number  for  societies  as  a  whole  is  108 — one  feels  almost  justified 
in  concluding  that  a  system  of  organization  similar  to  that  of  Raiffeisen 
has  been  adopted. 

Imposing  as  is  the  collective  array  of  “  co-operative  societies  ”  in 
Japan,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  these  societies  represent  the 
same  measure  of  economic  force  that  an  equal  number  would  do  in  a 
European  country.  At  the  close  of  1909,  when  there  were  still  only 
6651  societies,  the  prefects  of  the  forty-seven  provinces  in  their  annual 
reports  marked  out  only  168  as  “  prosperous.”  Although  since  then 
the  number  of  societies  has  materially  increased,  it  b  scarcely  to  be 
assumed  that  the  proportion  of  “  prosperity  ”  has  become  much 
larger.  The  Bulletin  says  nothing  about  Prefects’  Reports.  In  fact 
in  a  movement  of  such  recent  origin — pace  Ninomiya-Sontoku — it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  very  rapid  growth  in  internal  strength  as 
well  as  in  numbers.  It  is  enough  that  the  ground  shoiild  become  covered 
and  the  principles  of  Co-operation  accepted.  Evidently  the  Japanese 
Government  is  doing  much  for  the  extension  of  co-operative  education. 
The  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  mentions  nothing  about  State 
grants  or  State  advances.  Therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
Japanese  Co-operation  is  not  coddled  but  wisely  made  to  rely  upon  its 
own  strength. 

Such  assumption  tends  to  render  the  rapid  increase  of  co-operative 
societies  all  the  more  satisfactory.  And  the  prospects  of  further 
expansion  and  addition  of  strength  are  undoubtedly  promising.  The 
credit  societies  have  become  highly  popular  receptacles  for  savings 
deposits.  The  total  of  their  deposits,  which  in  1907  amounted  to 
1,544,245  yen  (one  yen  being  a  trifle  over  2«.),  had  by  1910  increased  to 
7,204,824  yen.  And  that  in  spite  of  a  very  active  public  savings  bank 
and  a  host  of  banks  likewise  taking  savings.  At  the  same  time  the 
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average  figure  per  loan  taken  had  decreased  from  85  to  only  a  littJe 
over  61  yen — which  is  still  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average  for 
India,  but  which  nevertheless  indicates  that  the  credit  is  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  people  for  whom  it  was  really  intended,  that  is,  very 
small  farmers.  The  law  wisely  encourages  federation.  And  societies 
have  responded  by  federating  pretty  generally,  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  strength  both  in  selling  produce  and  in  buying  goods.  The  feature 
of  federation  is  particularly  marked  in  a  type  of  societies  quite  new  to 
Japan,  for  stock-raising,  stock-keeping,  and  the  improvement  of  breeds. 
At  the  same  time  contraventions  of  rules  or  legal  precepts,  for  which 
the  law  provides  severe  penalties,  are  becoming  more  rare.  Therefore 
generally  speaking,  Japan  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  have  done  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  so  far  as  things  at  present  go,  in  this  form  of  economic  and 
social  development,  as,  indeed,  in  most  others. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


The  Effect  of  Environment  on  the  Character  of  the  Japanese. 
— An  article  in  an  American  journal  by  Professor  E.  Huntington,  of 
Yale  University,  on  geographical  environment  and  Japanese  character 
raises  some  interesting  points.  Starting  from  the  assumption  that 
the  sudden  rise  of  Japan  to  the  position  of  a  world-power  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  her  people  have  a  character  comparable  to  that  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  the  writer  puts  forward  an  explanation  of  this  fact  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  new.  His  explanation  lies  in  a  theory 
for  which  Professor  Kullmer,  of  Syracuse  University,  is  responsible. 
The  barometric  changes  which  accompany  storms  act,  it  is  suggested, 
as  a  mental  stimulus,  and  there  is  thus  a  direct  connexion  between  the 
frequency  of  cyclonic  storms  and  the  level  of  achievement  attained  by 
a  nation.  By  cyclonic  storms  are  meant  the  ordinary  type  of  storm 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  A  chart  of  the  track  of 
such  storms  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  accom¬ 
panies  the  article,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that  Japan,  “  the 
one  country  of  Asia  which  rises  to  the  European  level  of  achievement,” 
is  the  only  Asiatic  coimtry  which  is  affected  by  them  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer 
is  that  it  would  seem  that  in  Japan  a  certain  type  of  mind  has  been 
selected  and  preserved  by  reason  of  the  stormy  climate.  The  type  is 
the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia.” 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  to 
the  mental  stimulus  supplied  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  tuwnming 
also  the  correctness,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  of  the  meteorological 
data  on  which  the  chart  in  question  has  been  compiled,  there  still 
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remains  more  than  sufficient  ground  for  impugning  the  startling 
conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Huntington. 

Even  if  certain  barometric  conditions  are  common  both  to  Japan 
and  also  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
inclusion  within  a  special  storm  area,  this  fact  alone  does  not  carry  us 
very  far.  The  case  it  is  sought  to  establish  rests  on  slender  foundations 
unless  a  similar  correspondence  between  other  features  of  geographical 
environment  can  be  shown. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  cannot  be  done.  We  have  only  to  call  an 
unimpeachable  witness,  Professor  J.  J.  Rein,  to  see  at  once  that,  in  so 
far  as  climate  enters  into  geographical  environment,  the  ascertained 
facts  regarding  the  climate  of  Japan  do  not  bear  out  Professor  Hunting¬ 
ton’s  contention. 

Professor  Rein  says :  “  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above 
concerning  the  climate  of  Japan  that  it  reflects  the  character  of  that 
of  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  exhibits,  just  like  that,  two  great 
annual  contrasts,  a  hot  damp  summer  and  a  cold  and  relatively  dry 
winter ;  that  these  two  seasons  lie  under  the  sway  of  the  monsoons, 
but  that  the  neighbouring  seas  weaken  the  eficcts  of  those  winds,  and 
mitigate  their  extremes  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  summer  heat 
nor  the  cold  of  winter  attain  the  same  height  in  Japan  as  in  China  at 
the  same  latitudes.” 

The  character  also  of  the  devastating  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  or 
rain  alone,  which  occur  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Asia  is  reproduced  in  Japan,  though  on  a  smaller  scale — 
a  scale  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  country  and  the  size  of  its 
rivers.  The  Japanese  farmer  is  no  stranger  to  such  storms.  Every 
summer  and  autumn  with  inexorable  regularity  some  districts  are 
swept  by  these  hurricanes,  and  if  the  havoc  wrought  is  not  so  widespread 
as  in  China,  the  effect  on  the  countryside  is  the  same. 

The  fact  is  that  the  geographical  environment  of  Japan  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  main  land  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  simply  what  one  would  expect  to  find  between  a  group  of 
iRlan^^w  and  the  adjoining  continent.  Those  of  Professor  Huntington’s 
readers  who  know  anything  of  Japan  will  be  disposed  to  attach  little 
weight  either  to  his  argument  as  to  physical  environment,  or  the  theory 
of  the  storm  areas  which  he  adopts.  They  will  prefer  to  look  to  other 
things  as  well,  to  ethnology  and  history,  to  religion  and  the  social 
organization  of  the  people,  to  explain  why  the  Japanese  character  is 
w^t  it  is. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  two  considerations 
suggested  by  Professor  Huntington’s  treatment  of  a  question  as  wide 
as  it  is  elusive.  He  naturally  refers  to  Buckle,  who  first  taught  people 
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to  think  of  the  effects  of  physical  environment  on  character.  Like 
Buckle,  too,  setting  aside  the  general  history  of  a  country,  he  uses  his 
theory  to  explain  the  conditions  of  a  single  period.  Buckle  speaks  of 
Spun  as  he  ^ew  it  at  the  time  of  writing  his  book.  He  condemns  it 
as  a  decadent  country  inhabited  by  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
degraded  people,  whose  condition  is  due  to  the  mischievous  effects 
produced  by  physical  environment  in  shaping  the  national  character. 
But  had  he  been  writing  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Spain  was  in  the  hey-day  of  her  glory,  he  would  probably  have  found 
as  much  reason  then  for  praise  as  he  afterwards  discovered  for  blame. 
Yet  the  physical  environment  was  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Japan 
the  position  is  reversed.  Professor  Huntington  finds,  and  very  rightly, 
only  cause  for  admiration  for  achievements  which  have  surprised  the 
world,  and  he  concludes  that  the  Japanese  are  in  character  unlike  other 
Asiatic  peoples.  Had  he  written  sixty  years  ago,  however,  and  realized, 
as  he  wrote,  that  everything  spelling  civilization  was  borrowed  from 
China,  and  how  completely  decadent  all  existing  Japanese  institutions 
were,  it  is  probable  that  his  estimate  of  Japan  would  have  been  very 
different.  Here  again  there  has  been  no  change  in  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  In  each  case  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  reached  depends  on 
the  period  at  which  the  observation  is  recorded.  Nature  is  regarded 
as  working  for  good  or  ill,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
concerned  at  a  particular  moment — a  method  of  argument  as  fallacious 
as  it  is  unfair.  M.A. 

Impressions  of  a  Lancashire  Mill. — I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
down  on  paper,  while  the  memory  of  them  is  still  fresh,  some  of  the 
impressions  produced  by  a  first  visit  to  a  weaving  mill  in  Lancashire. 

The  mill  in  question  occupies  itself  solely  in  turning  out  bright- 
coloured  scarves  and  handkerchiefs  for  export  to  West  Africa  for  the 
use  of  the  natives.  The  market  is  safe  and  assured,  and  for  eighteen 
years  the  mill  has  never  worked  anything  but  full  time.  Most  of  the 
patterns,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  imitations  of  native  patterns.  Almost 
all  were  pleasing,  and  some  very  attractive.  The  native  women,  who 
work  to  a  sort  of  chant  which  changes  as  the  pattern  changes,  arc 
skilful  weavers.  Wc  were  shown  a  native  handkerchief  in  the  middle 
of  which  had  been  woven  a  figure  of  a  bird,  and  were  told  that  all  the 
ingenuity  of  Lancashire  had  been  unable  to  discover  how  it  was  done 
upon  a  loom  at  all,  and  that  they  could  only  reproduce  the  figure  by 
hand  embroidery.  The  stuffs,  which  were  of  course  of  different  qualities, 
seemed  strong  and  serviceable.  The  colours  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  native  tints,  but  the  native  dyes  are  permanent  and  proof 
agidnst  damp,  whereas  the  imitations,  though  they  do  not  fade  in  the 
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Bun,  present  a  sorry  appearance  after  a  shower  of  rain.  But  rain  is 
rare,  and  they  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  washing.  The 
natives  scrutinize  the  stuffs  closely,  and  much  ingenuity  is  expended 
in  imitating  the  appearances  produced  by  the  native  processes.  Thus 
rows  of  holes  are  pimched  all  along  the  selvedge,  though  the  machine 
does  not  produce  them,  because  the  native  hand  loom  always  does. 
So,  too,  the  native  looms  turn  out  narrow  strips  of  stuff,  and  they 
broaden  them  by  sewing  strips  of  different  patterns  side  by  side  ;  the 
Lancashire  machines  can  weave  the  whole  in  a  single  breadth,  but  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  imitate  exactly  the  ridges  of  the  seams,  or  the  stuff 
will  not  be  saleable. 

In  this  particular  mill,  except  in  the  room  where  the  thread  was  dyed, 
almost  all  the  workers  seemed  to  be  women  and  girls,  and  they  looked 
clean,  prosperous,  and  contented. 

The  work  in  the  dyeing-room  was  all  done  by  men.  It  is  dirty  work, 
in  a  very  unpleasant  atmosphere.  To  stand  day  after  day  with  your 
arms  plunged  up  to  the  elbows  into  a  vat  of  highly  coloured  and  more 
or  less  malodorous  liquid  can  hardly  be  exhilarating.  After  it  has  been 
dyed  the  thread  is  hung  on  racks  ^  dry  in  chambers  which  are  raised 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  appeared  to  a  visitor  almost  impossible  that 
any  one  could  remain  there  long  enough  to  hang  them  out  or  to  take 
them  down  agaan.  This  must  be  trying  work. 

The  hours  were  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  They  work  from  6  to  8 ; 
breakfast  from  8  to  8.30 ;  work  again  from  8.30  to  12.30 ;  dinner-hour 
from  12.30  to  1.30 ;  work  again  from  1.30  to  5.30.  Three  children  who 
were  at  work  embroidering  the  aforesaid  birds  worked  full  hours.  Most 
of  the  workers  went  home  for  their  meals,  but  those  who  lived  too  far 
off  ate  theirs  in  any  comer  where  they  could  find  a  comfortable  resting 
place  :  there  was  no  dining-room  provided. 

Almost  all  the  workers  were  on  piece  work. 

The  mill  was  a  small  one,  and  the  loom-room  had  about  270  looms. 
1  thought  they  seemed  too  near  together.  The  noise  of  the  machinery 
was  BO  great  as  to  make  talking  impossible.  The  workers  learn  to  read 
the  motions  of  the  lips,  like  deaf  people.  This  perpetual  din,  all  day 
and  day  after  day,  must  involve  a  great  strain.  I  was  also  much 
impressed  by  the  strain  upon  the  attention  which  must  be  involved  in 
some  of  the  processes  which  are  simple  enough  in  themselves,  as  for 
instance  in  watching  hundreds  of  threads  to  see  that  none  of  them 
break,  or  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  a  frame  hour  after  hour  to  thread 
the  warp  without  missing  a  thread.  This  last  process  is  carried  out  as 
much  by  the  sense  of  touch  as  by  that  of  sight,  and  we  were  told  that 
the  most  skilful  workers  are  those  who  begin  earliest,  as  a  few  years 
delay  makes  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fingers. 
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I  heard  from  several  soiirces  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Lancashire 
workers  make  very  good  money ;  that  as  much  as  £8  to  £10  is  often 
brought  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  where  there  are  several  daughters 
at  work.  They  seem  to  give  all  their  money  to  their  mothers,  who  look 
after  their  food  and  clothes  and  give  them  so  much  as  pocket  money. 
Yet  there  is  little  idea  of  thrift,  and  the  people  seem  to  throw  about  their 
money  recklessly.  Much  of  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors 
of  “  picture-houses.”  They  take  plenty  of  holidays,  and  spend  a  great 
deal  in  visits  to  the  sea-side. 

The  money-making  spirit  is  very  strong.  The  cashier,  who  was 
rather  a  cynic  and  something  of  a  philosopher,  took  a  very  gloomy  view 
of  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  mechanical  work.  He  said  that 
he  had  never  come  across  a  case  of  real  interest  in  the  work  for  the 
work’s  sake,  and  that  even  after  they  are  married  many  of  the  women 
cannot  keep  away  from  the  mills.  They  are  restless,  and  want  to  earn 
.  more,  and  miss  the  racket  and  the  life  and  the  company  of  others. 

A  visitor  from  the  South  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  complete 
absence  of  cottage  gardens,  even  where  there  are  waste  spaces  which 
would  seem  to  be  available.  It  may  be  that  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  a  manufacturing  district  makes  vegetable  life  impossible ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  do  something  to  purify 
the  air,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  possession  of  a  garden  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  relentless  drive  of  mill  life  upon 
the  character.  L.  V.  Lester-Gabland. 

Land  Settlement  in  Spain. — Spain  is  at  the  present  time,  like  other 
countries,  struggling  with  its  “  land  problem.”  But  that  problem 
differs  in  kind  from  such  as  our  own,  the  German,  the  French,  or  the 
Russian.  The  object  aimed  at  is  not  to  find  dwellings  and  occupation 
for  an  overflowing  population.  The  population  of  Spain  is  now  less 
than  39  to  the  square  kilometre,  whereas  it  has  stood  at  65.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  rather  to  bring  back  worn  out,  disafforested  land  to 
some  decent  condition  of  productiveness  and  prosperity.  The  Spaniards 
have  treated  their  land  with  truly  reckless  spendthrift  improvidence. 
Its  yield  has  declined  to  a  poor  figure  indeed,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  climate  has,  by  the  destruction  of  forests,  been  reduced  to  unpro¬ 
ductive  dryness.  Two  and  a  half  acres  of  pasture  will  just  keep  a  goat. 

Senor  Enrique  Alcaraz,  an  “  agricultural  engineer  in  the  Cadastral 
Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ”  at  Madrid,  has  contributed  an 
instructive  article  on  the  present  position  of  affurs  to  the  BulUtin  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Borne}  which  plainly  shows 
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what  an  enormous  change  has  taken  place,  what  a  disastrous  decline 
there  has  been  from  fertility  to  barrenness.  He  is  pessimistic  enough  to 
apprehend  that  the  high  point  from  which  Spain  has  in  this  matter  fallen 
cannot  be  reached  once  more.  However,  an  attempt  to  improve  matters 
is  to  be  made,  while  evidently  there  are  serious  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  against.  Spain,  in  fact,  has,  after  a  fashion,  kept  thinking  of  its 
poor  country  folk  for  a  good  long  time  back.  Those  interesting  Positos, 
conceived  in  something  like  the  sense  of  Joseph’s  Eg3rptian  granaries, 
bear  ample  witness  to  excellent  intentions — carried  out,  unfortunately, 
in  a  faulty  way,  of  which  even  recent  reconstructive  legislation  has 
proved  powerless  to  remove  the  traces.  Then  there  was  a  law  passed 
in  1868  which,  like  some  similar  measures  that  we  have  known  in  this 
country,  appear  to  have  failed  of  all  effect.  Another  law  was  passed 
in  1907,  which  was  thought  full  of  promise.  Evidently  it  has  not  kept 
it ;  for  here  we  have  a  new  measure  on  the  stocks  which  by  this  time 
has  probably  passed  into  law.  It  gives  the  State  rather  ample  power 
of  interference  and  expropriation. 

The  difficulty  is  that,  as  in  the  Agro  Romano  in  Italy,  the  land  to  be 
dealt  with  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners,  who  will  neither 
do  justice  to  it  nor  part  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rural 
population  not  only  backward  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but 
greatly  wanting  in  initiative  and  enterprise,  very  poor,  and  by  no  means 
excessive  in  numbers,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  emigrate 
either  permanently  beyond  the  seas,  or  else,  only  temporarily,  for  paid 
employment  during  the  working  season  in  Algeria.  There  are  also  not 
a  few  Spaniards  to  be  met  with  engaged  as  farm  and  domestic  servants 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  want  of  money,  as  it  happens, 
though  a  very  formidable  stumbling  block,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way,  even  when  coupled  with  want  of  enterprise. 
There  are  very  awkward  conditions  attaching  to  the  tenure  of  land, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  all  freehold.  Much  is  held  in  usufructuary 
tenure  of  various  kinds.  The  State,  which  would  gladly  surrender 
land  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  has  only  very  little  to  offer.  The 
new  measure  gives  it  rather  far-reaching  powers  of  expropriation. 
However,  with  a  population  of  designate  cultivators  resembling  the 
inviti  canes  of  the  proverb,  it  is  in  self-defence  compelled  to  stipulate 
on  its  own  part  for  pretty  full  power  of  re-entry,  in  the  event  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  not  coming  up  to  the  mark ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  the 
landlord  to  be  expropriated  rather  ample  power  of  re-emption  as  well 
as  fair  compensation. 

Looking  at  the  enormous  extent  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  or  reafforested, 
one  would  think  that  only  the  State  could  undertake  so  colossal  a  task. 
In  truth,  the  State  finds  that  even  its  own  resources  are  not  sufficient 
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for  the  purpose.  That  creates  a  situation  which  unquestionably  is 
embarrassing.  The  Government  believes  that  Co-operation  may 
eventually  get  the  country  over  the  difficulty.  Co-operation  may  in 
truth  effect  a  great  deal — with  sufficient  funds.  It  could  not  accomplish 
much  in  respect  of  reafforestation,  which  appears  to  be  almost  the 
principal  task  to  be  accomplished.  And  Spanish  co-operation,  to  judge 
from  what  has  been  written  about  it,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  respectable 
show  of  societies  on  paper,  appears  to  be  for  the  moment  still  rather  a 
doubtful  quantity.  Among  the  obreros  of  Barcellona  it  assumes  an 
anarchist  character.  In  country  districts  it  relies  very  much  upon 
spoon-feeding  and  guidance  by  others.  One  may  indeed  hope  that 
means  will  be  found  to  put  new  nerve  and  enterprise  and  self-reliance 
into  the  farming  population.  The  climate  also  opposes  some  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  obstacles.  Present  farming  is  decidedly  back¬ 
ward,  and  much  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated  is  very  dry.  However,  as 
a  matter  of  “  dry  farming  ”  the  navazo  system,  with  its  capillary 
attraction  sucking  up  moisture  from  below,  has  proved  successful ; 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  owe  to  Spanish  “  dry  farming  ” 
the  richly  yielding  and  nutritive  fodder  crop  of  “  serradella,”  and  also 
the  useful  knowledge  of  the  value  of  that  “  gorse,”  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  fed  its  horses,  and  which  fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Townsend  made  popular  in  this  country.  One  drawback  to  Senor 
Alcaraz’  article  is  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  well  translated. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — The  Economic  Journal  for 
September  opens  with  an  appreciation  of  the  late  Professor  Abbe,  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  by  I.  Glatzer.  Professor  Lehfeldt  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  “  Finance  of  Railway  Nationalization  in  Great 
Britain.”  He  calculates  that  the  Government  would,  to  purchase  the 
railways,  have  to  undertake  the  issue  of  at  least  £1,150,000,000  of 
stock,  the  interest  on  which  would  amount  to  £46,000,000  a  year,  or 
practically  the  whole  of  the  present  profits ;  and,  while  he  thinks  that 
purchase  is  bound  to  be  worth  the  price  paid.  Professor  Lehfeldt  con¬ 
siders  that  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  those  advocates  of 
nationalization  who  hope,  as  a  consequence,  for  a  large  addition  to 
the  revenue,  or  cheaper  rates,  or  advantageous  terms  to  employes. 
Other  articles  deal  with  “  Price  Variations  in  New  Zealand  ” ;  “  The 
Feeding  and  Medical  Treatment  of  School  Children  ”  ;  and  “  Some 
Factors  affecting  the  Incidence  of  the  National  Insurance  Contributions.” 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  July  contains  useful  articles  on 
“  Popular  Elducation  in  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,”  by  the  Rev. 
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T.  Hannan,  and  “  Pensions  for  the  Clergy ;  An  Elstimate  of  Cost,”  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Kay  Robinson. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  July,  under  the  title  “  The  Church 
of  Ireland  and  Home  Rule :  A  Reply,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Boyd  discusses  the 
right  of  the  Irish  Church  Synod  to  promote  a  policy  in  regard  to 
matters  of  government. 

The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  July  has  a  clear  account  of  the 
Roman  ”  Catholic  School  System  in  the  United  States,”  by  the  Rev. 
J.  MacCafirey. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  July,  Canon  Rawnsley  and  the  Headmaster 
of  Eton  write  on  “  The  Child  and  the  Cinematograph  Show ;  ”  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Dale  contributes  “A  Plea  for  Unemployables,”  as  the 
eighth  article  of  the  series  entitled  ”  Social  Service.” 

Progress  for  July  has  a  contribution  by  Prof.  Ceddes  on  “  The  City 
Beautiful — in  Theory  and  Practice,”  with  Edinburgh  as  a  model. 
F.  G.  D’Aeth  submits  a  scheme  for  the  “  Social  Organization  of  a  Large 
Town,”  with  special  reference  to  Liverpool;  and  other  articles  are 
”  A  Visit  to  the  Manchester  Municipal  Women’s  Lodging  House,”  by 
Mrs.  Higgs,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  late  Canon  Barnett. 

The  Socialist  Review  for  August  has  a  first  article  on  The  Krupp 
Scandal,”  by  Francis  Delaisi,  in  which  some  emphatic  statements  are 
made. 

The  July  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  has  articles  on 
Eugenics  and  Dysgenics  in  relation  to  alcohol,  the  definition  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  similar  other  matters. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  July  has  a  criticism  of  the 
”  Thirteenth  Census,”  by  H.  Parker  Willis,  in  which  the  re-organized 
Census  Bureau  receives  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  old  methods. 
The  remainder  of  the  articles  deal  with  scienti^  management  in  various 
aspects. 

The  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  is  devoted 
to  the  “  Cost  of  Living.”  There  are  twenty-eight  papers  in  all,  dealing 
with  Wage  Standards,  Family  Standards,  Public  Services  and  Control, 
and  concrete  measures  for  reducing  Cost  of  Living.  Dr.  Shaw  advocates 
co-operation  as  a  remedy,  while  others  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
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production  and  distribution.  Advertising,  it  is  suggested,  has  helped 
to  cause  the  rise  in  prices  in  some  cases. 


The  June  number  of  the  American  Economic  Review  contains  an 
article  on  the  “  Equation  of  Exchange  for  1912  and  Forecast,”  by 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  UniverMty. 

The  Hindustan  Review  for  July  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Bishan  Dar,  an  Indian  barrister,  on  “  Indian  Progress  and  Anglo- 
Indian  Bureaucracy,”  in  which  he  very  strongly  condemns  the  attitude 
of  non-official  and  official  Anglo-Indians  towards  the  native  population, 
as  shown  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  Ghandra 
Ghosh  commences  a  series  on  “  India  as  known  to  Ancient  Europe  ”  in 
the  same  issue. 


The  first  July  number  of  La  Reforme  Sociode  is  entirely  given  up  to 
an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  “  La  Libert^  de  la  Bienfaisance 
et  des  Fondations  charitables,”  held  in  Paris  in  May. 

The  Memoires  et  Documents  of  “Le  Mus4e  Social”  for  July  is 
a  contribution  on  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  in  Chili  and 
Argentina ;  and  the  August  number  deals  with  the  export  of  French 
agricultural  produce  into  Germany. 

The  Revue  Economique  Intemationaie  for  Jime  contains  two  articles 
on  the  Belgian  Congo,  one  dealing  with  colonisation  and  the  other 
with  the  native  tax  and  means  of  communication.  Islam  and  coloni¬ 
zation  of  Central  Africa  is  considered  by  Em.  Cammaerts.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with  are  recruiting  for  the  personnel  for  naval  and  commercial 
shipping,  finances  of  Brazil,  glass  in  Belgium,  and  the  railways  of 
Central  America  and  Guatemala. 

In  the  July  number  Sir  C.  Macara  has  an  article  on  *'  L’industrie 
cotonnifere.”  M.  Yves  Guyot  discusses  the  French  Budget  for  1913,  as 
also  does  M.  Albin  Huart.  Dr.  G.  Stresemann  writes  on  Germany’s 
”  world-politics.”  The  series  of  articles  on  South  American  railways 
is  continued — Salvador  being  the  country  receiving  attention. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


If  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Hours  and  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Van  Boys  and 
Warehouse  Boys  (Cd.  6886,  31  pp.,  3d.)  are  adopted,  another  sound 
link  will  be  forged  in  the  now  formidable  chain  of  protection  for  youthful 
employees,  and  the  lot  of  this  often  overworked  and  neglected  class  of 
young  workers  will  be  greatly  ameliorated.  These  recommendations, 
covering  practically  all  causes  of  complaint,  include  the  making  of 
byelaws  by  Local  Authorities,' the  limitation  of  working  hours  for  boys 
under  18,  and  in  the  case  of  lx)ys  under  16  the  prohibition  of  employ* 
ment  before  6  a.m.  or  after  9.30  p.m.,  the  compulsory  granting  of 
public  holidays  or  their  equivalent,  and  the  keeping  of  records  by  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  hours  worked  each  day  by  boys,  these  records  to  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  Local  Authorities.  The  Minutes  of 
Evidence  are  published  in  a  separate  volume  (Cd.  6887,  230  pp., 
1«.  lOd.). 

Another  important  step  in  agricultural  education  has  been  taken  by 
the  endeavour  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  technical  instruction 
into  our  rural  schools.  The  Committee  appointed  “  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  which  Local  Education  Authorities  adopt  with  the  object  of 
promoting  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  manual  processes — e.g. 
ploughing,  hedging,  ditching,  sheep-shearing,  milking,  and  basket¬ 
making  ” — has  issued  a  report  on  Manual  Processes  of  Agriculture 
(Cd.  6871,  27  pp.,  3d.),  in  which  they  recommend  that  instruction  in 
certain  manual  processes  of  agriculture  should  be  provided  for  the  elder 
boys  and  girls  attending  elementary  schools  in  rural  districts ;  that 
holidays  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  boys  an  opportunity  of 
working  on  the  land  at  times  when  work  is  most  useful ;  that  classes 
should  be  established  for  men  employed  upon  the  land,  and  that 
instruction  already  provided  should  be  made  more  thorough ;  that 
certificates  should  be  granted  for  efficiency ;  and  that  local  societies 
organizing  classes  and  competitions  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  Local  Education  Authorities. 

The  progress  of  our  commerce  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Annual 
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SlaUmerU  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  toith  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,  1912,  Vol.  I.  (Cd.  6810,  669  pp.,  5«.  5d.).  Com¬ 
paring  1908  with  1912,  our  total  imports  have  increa^  from  £592,953,487 
to  £744,640,631.  By  far  the  greatest  increase  is  in  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  immanufactured,  which  have  risen  from 
£203,455,017  to  £275,667,566.  Imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
have  increased  from  £244,134,089  to  £280,587,831,  while  imports  of 
articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  have  risen  from  £143,085,597 
to  £185,466,834. 

During  the  same  period  the  total  exports  have  increased  from 
£377,103,824  to  £487,223,439,  the  greatest  rise  being  in  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured,  which  show  an  increase  from  £296,581,985  to 
£385,028,315.  Exports  of  raw  materials  increased  from  £52,755,940 
to  £59,417,453,  and  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  from  £21,707,770  to 
£32,685,808. 

It  is  often  stated  that  we  are  losing  our  place  as  carriers  for  foreign 
countries.  This  does  not  appear  so  from  the  figures  of  re-exports, 
since  they  have  increased  from  £79,623,697  in  1908  to  £111,737,691 
in  1912. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  although  our  imports  of  goods  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  our  exports,  we  do  not  find  that  gold  and  silver 
are  flowing  from  the  coimtry,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  imports  of 
specie  in  1912  exceeded  the  export  by  nearly  £5,000,000. 

Ages  and  condition  as  to  marriage  are  the  subject  of  Vol.  VII.  of 
The  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1911  (Cd.  6610,  431  pp.,  4«.  lid.). 
According  to  this  statement,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population  is 
under  five  years  of  age,  more  than  one-fifth  under  ten,  and  nearly  two- 
fifths  under  twenty.  Nearly  half  the  total  are  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty-five,  while  persons  over  fifty-five  represent  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Comparing  the  sexes,  although  the  Urth 
proportion  of  males  to  females  is  1041  to  1000,  yet  owing  to  greater 
mortality  amongst  males  under  five  years  of  age  (1171  to  1000)  the 
male  sex  is  reduced  to  a  minority  in  the  ages  between  five  and  ten. 
In  early  adult  life  the  excess  of  females  is  especially  marked,  owing  to 
the  migration  of  young  adults,  which  affects  more  males  than  females. 

Out  of  36,070,492  persons  enumerated  in  England  and  Wales, 
20,963,807  were  returned  as  unmarried,  13,126,070  as  married  and 
1,980,615  as  widowed.  The  proportion  of  unmarried  females  to  males 
was  1029  to  1000 ;  and  the  number  of  wives  enumerated  exceeded  the 
number  of  husbands  by  134,498,  giving  a  proportion  of  1021  wives  to 
1000  husbands.  The  number  of  widows  was  1,364,804,  as  compared 
with  615,811  widowers. 

The  annual  marriage  rate  has  been  rather  less  in  the  period  1901-10 
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than  in  1891-1900,  while  the  mean  age  at  marriage  has  slightly 
increased. 

Vol.  XII.  (Cd.  6911,  51  pp.,  6d.)  deals  with  the  language  spoken  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  put  forth  in 
recent  years  for  the  preservation  of  the  spoken  Celtic  languages,  there 
is  a  general  increase  since  1901  in  the  proportion  of  Welsh  people  who 
speak  English  only,  and  an  imchanged  proportion  of  those  who  are 
bi-lingual.  Comparing  the  sexes,  English  is  spoken  by  a  greater  pro. 
portion  of  males,  Welsh  by  a  greater  proportion  of  females,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  females  speak  both  languages. 

The  thirty-eighth  number  of  The  SUUisticai  Abstract  for  the  Principal 
and  other  Foreign  Countries  in  each  Year  from  1900  to  1910-11  (Cd.  6698, 
505  pp.,  2s.)  contains  the  usual  information  regarding  area  and  popu¬ 
lation,  emigration,  and  immigration,  mercantile  marine,  imports  and 
exports,  customs  duties,  agriculture,  and  live  stock,  railways,  telegraphs, 
postal  statistics,  finance,  coinage,  sugar  production,  mining  and  metal 
production,  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  etc. 

Turning  to  the  vital  statistics,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Germany 
is  almost  twice  that  of  France,  65  millions  as  against  39|  millions  ;  and 
that  of  Russia  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  together,  164  millions. 

Our  superiority  in  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  is  shown  by  the 
following  figiures :  Germany  3,023,725  tons  ;  France  1,462,639  ;  United 
States  (foreign  trade  only)  872,671,  or  including  coasting,  river,  and 
lake  vessels  7,638,790  ;  United  Kingdom  11,698,508. 

Recent  legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  labouring 
classes  does  not  seem  to  have  adversely  affected  private  charity,  since, 
according  to  The  Sixtieth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  (Cd.  6687, 
59  pp.,  3d.),  the  value  of  new  endowments  settled  in  1912  upon  per¬ 
manent  trusts  for  investment  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1,714,192. 
Among  the  noteworthy  benefactions  are  those  of  Lord  Wandsworth, 
who  left  his  residuary  estate  of  about  £1  million  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  endowing  an  orphanage  for  children  bom  in  England 
who  have  lost  both  parents,  preference  to  be  given  to  those  whose 
parents  have  lived  in  the  North  Western  Parliamentary  Division  of 
Suffolk ;  of  George  Feam,  who  left  a  net  residuary  estate  of  £50,439, 
affording  an  income  of  about  £2000  a  year  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  church  of  St.  George,  Southport,  and  the  schools  near  the  church, 
for  medical  attendance  and  nursing  the  poor  of  Stockport,  for  or  towards 
a  sanatorium  for  poor  residents,  and  for  any  other  charitable  purpose 
for  Stockport ;  and  of  Miss  Helen  Perry,  who  left  a  legacy  of  £40,000 
to  be  invested,  and  the  income  applied  in  providing  annuities  or 
temporary  payments  for,  or  single  grants  of  money  to,  women,  not  of 
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the  artisan  class,  who  from  any  cause  whatever  should  be  in  need  of 
assistance,  without  regard  to  any  circumstance  except  their  poverty. 

Hospitals  and  other  medical  institutions  have  benefited  by  the  wills 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Sassoon,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnson,  and  Lord  Lister ; 
universities  and  educational  institutions  from  Sir  Julius  Werner,  who 
gave  £250,000  for  a  University  in  South  Africa,  and  £100,000  and  a 
share  of  the  residue  not  to  exceed  £50,000  to  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  South  Kensington. 

A  praiseworthy  example  was  that  of  William  Crouch,  a  Willesden 
working  man,  who  left  £230,  all  he  possessed,  to  the  Willesden  Cottage 
Hospital,  “  in  gratitude  for  benefit  received  while  a  patient  there.” 

The  National  Lifeboat  Institution  received  £10,000  under  the  will 
of  Mr.  Charles  Arkcall. 

A' will  calling  up  reminiscences  of  quaint  ceremonies  which  take  place 
periodically  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  is  that  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Petre,  who  in  1906  gave  (after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  died  last 
year)  a  sum  of  £1400  consols  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  charged  with  the 
payment  of  £1  a  year  to  the  Rector  of  Cavendish  for  the  purpose  of 
cross  buns  to  be  distributed  yearly  on  Good  Friday  among  the  Sunday 
school  children  and  their  teachers  at  Cavendish. 

The  sacrifice  of  health  to  the  perfection  of  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  modem  industry,  although  year  by  year  it  is  mitigated  by 
the  discovery  and  employment  of  more  hygienic  processes.  An  example 
of  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Report  on  the  Draft  RegtUations  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Decoration  of  Pottery,  by  His  Honour  Judge  Ruegg  (Cd. 
6568,  17  pp.,  2^.).  The  Ovenmen’s  Union  raised  an  objection  to  the 
maximum  temperature  at  which  ovens  may  be  drawn.  The  mle  fixes 
this  at  125°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  Union  strongly  pressed  for  this  maximum 
to  be  reduced  to  100°.  Although  ample  evidence  was  forthcoming  from 
medical  men  that  the  operation  of  drawing  ovens  was  very  heavy  work, 
and  to  do  this  in  a  temperature  of  125°  or  even  100°  exhausting  and 
unhealthy,  the  Judge,  while  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  men,  was 
unable  to  recommend  the  reduction,  since,  owing  to  the  present  con- 
stmction  of  the  ovens,  such  a  reduction  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
articles  manufactured.  He  recommends,  however,  that  factory 
inspectors  should  be  instructed  to  urge  upon  all  employers  the  im¬ 
portance  of  providing  ovens  with  cooling  dampers,  back  clammings, 
and  other  devices  for  rapid  cooling.  The  Draft  Regulations  are  included 
in  the  appendix. 


J.  L.  Douoan. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDIA,  1642-1645.  A  Calendar 
of  Documents  in  the  India  Office,  Westminster.  By  William 
Foster,  C.I.E.  [xxxvii,  339  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6d.  net.  Clarendon 
Press.  Oxford,  1913.] 

The  years  dealt  with  in  this  volume  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Civil  War  in  England,  so  that  wc  cannot  expect  that  they  should 
have  been  years  of  much  activity  in  the  Indian  trade  ;  though,  in  fact, 
the  reflex  action  of  the  war  upon  the  doings  of  the  Company  was  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  most  dramatic  event,  however, 
chronicled  in  these  pages,  was  connected  with  the  struggle  between 
King  and  Parliament.  In  1644,  one  Mucknell,  in  command  of  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Company,  gave  the  Company’s  factors  the  slip,  at  one 
of  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  carried  his  vessel  back  to  Bristol,  to  assist 
the  King’s  forces.  The  cargo  was  to  a  great  extent  recovered  by  the 
Company  on  the  storming  of  Bristol  by  Fairfax’s  forces ;  but  the 
immediate  loss  to  the  Indian  trade  in  its  enfeebled  condition  was 
undoubtedly  great.  Very  vivid  is  the  picture  given  of  this  unfaithful 
servant  who  “  escaped  to  doe  future  mischiefe,  until  God’s  hand  or  the 
gallows  make  an  end  of  him.”  “  He  would  spend  some  time  in  reading 
books,  but  soon  fell  to  drinking,  first  with  his  officers,  then  with  the 
ordinary  seamen.  Three  score  houres  (hee  would  bragg)  hee  could  sitt 
and  drink  and  not  bee  sleepy.  And  when  hee  was  in  his  cupps  he  would 
say :  ‘  1  am  a  prince  at  sea.  I  am  the  proudest  man  uppon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  am  an  EngUshman,  and  were  I  to  bee  borne  againe,  I 
would  be  an  Englishman.  I  am  a  Cockney  :  thats  my  glory.’  ”  (There 
is  a  true  Meredithian  ring  about  these  last  words.) 

In  previous  notices  of  these  volumes  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
contrast  between  too  many  of  the  Company’s  factors  and  the  ordinary 
Indian  Civil  Servant  of  to-day.  The  present  volume  points  the  same 
moral.  The  evidence  of  one  Trimball,  who  was  up  to  his  ears  in  local 
disputes,  may  be  questionable ;  but  the  charges  he  makes  are  very 
specific.  “  Two  of  the  factors  on  the  Coromandil  Coast  are  very  well 
versed  in  gameing,  and  noe  day  comes  amiss  to  them  for  that  exercise.” 
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Another  “  is  for  estimacin  worth  12,000  ryalls.  He  keepeth  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  by  whome  hee  hath  two  children  and  shee  was  at  our  being 
there  with  childe  of  her  third  by  him.  .  .  .  Hee  hath  built  for  this 
gentlewoman  (who  was  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Day)  a  very  fair 
house  with  orchard  and  garden ;  in  which  house  hee  himself  lodgeth 
every  night.  These  foure  gentlemen  are  all  swome  brothers  ;  and  when 
they  perceive  they  may  benefit  themselves  in  any  project,  they  passe 
an  oath  one  to  another  to  prosecute  their  intendments  and  not  dissent 
one  from  another  untill  their  end  bee  obteyned.” 

Meanwhile,  while  English  interests  were  being  protected  by  men  too 
often  of  somewhat  shady  character,  “  the  Dutch  only  florish  in  these 
parts ;  who  are  furnished  with  large  supplies  of  goods  and  monies  at 
pleasure  to  purchase  what  they  desire.”  Again,  ”  the  Dutch  in  these 
parts  only  prosper  and  flourish  ;  who  by  their  industry,  patience,  and 
indefatigable  paines  and  unalterable  resolutions  purchase  what  they 
please  ;  by  which  means  they  have  now  added  to  their  other  spices  half 
the  Cinnamon  upon  Ceiloan.” 

Of  Pulo  Rum,  that  single  nominal  possession  of  England,  in  the  Spice 
Islands,  the  Bantam  Council  write  : 

“  That  island  of  Poolaroone,  soe  long  in  their  possession,  in  which 
his  Majestic  of  England  hath  soe  just  right  and  tytle,  and  under  him 
our  Honourable  Company,  we  mervayl  as  yet  that  it  is  not  redellivered 
up  to  our  possession.  But  we  knowe  their  myndes,  which  is  this  ;  that 
unless  there  come  an  absolute  command  in  writing  from  the  King  of 
England,  approved  and  allowed  of  by  the  Netherlanders  States,  with 
their  order  for  its  redellivery  to  us,  they,  in  these  parts,  will  never 
yield  it  upp  ;  which,  when  done,  perhaps  they  will  require  satisfaccon 
for  the  charges  they  have  byn  at  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  enemyes  hands 
these  many  years,  purposely  for  the  generall  good.” 

Still  the  English  in  continental  India  were  surely  if  slowly  making 
good  their  position.  It  was  in  these  years  that  Madras  was  taking  its 
rise  as  a  rampart  for  English  interests.  “  Had  not  the  English,”  writes 
Mr.  Foster,  “  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position  before  the 
Golconda  troops  overran  the  neighbouring  country  the  history  of  Fort 
George  would  probably  never  have  been  written.” 

”  When  we  doe  (as  that  we  doe  often),”  wrote  the  factors  from  Madras 
to  the  Company  at  home,  ”  fall  into  consideration  how  much  your 
worshipps  are  displeased  vrith  us  for  proceeding  on  this  worke,  it  even 
breaks  some  of  our  hearts.  Tis  now  too  late  to  wish  it  undone,  and 
yet  wee  may  not  but  tell  you  that  if  so  be  yor  worships  will  follow  this 
coast  trade,  this  place  may  prove  as  good  as  the  best ;  but  all  things 
must  have  their  growth  and  time.  ...  In  the  first  place,  it  is  our 
opinion,  in  regaurd  the  Moores  and  Gentues  are  false  and  not  to  be 
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trusted,  and  that  at  all  times  you  may  commands  your  owne  uppon  all 
this  Coast,  ’tis  very  necessarie  you  have  a  place  to  retire  to  under  your 
owne  command.  ’Tis  not  only  our  opinions,  but  the  opinions  of  your 
Presidents  of  Bantam  and  Surrat ;  for  from  the  first  it  hath  byn  written 
hither  ‘  tis  not  good  to  leave  one  place  till  possesst  of  another.’  Then 
from  Surrat  twas  said,  ‘  build  (when  you  build)  no  such  mocke  forts  as 
was  Armagon.’  The  Dutch  saw  the  neccssitie  of  it  30  years  since ; 
which  made  them  proceed  uppon  PulUcatt.” 

In  previous  notices  of  these  volumes  recognition  has  been  made  of 
Mr.  Foster  as  an  ideal  editor.  Assuredly  no  one  was  ever  more  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  the  necessary  help,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space 
and  printing,  avoiding  alike  the  Scylla  of  superfluous  notes  and  the 
Charybdis  of  shirking  difiiculties. 

H.  E.  Eoerton. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  A  WARWICKSHIRE  VILLAGE.  By  A.  W.  Ashby.  Oxford 
Studies  in  Social  and  Legal  History,  Yol.  III.  [206 -{-190  pp. 
8vo.  12«.  fid.  net.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1912.] 

One  result  of  the  modem  tendency  to  apply  scientific  method  to  social 
and  economic  development  is  seen  in  the  search  for  the  macrocosm  in 
the  microcosm,  to  find  in  a  limited  area  the  working  of  general  principles 
of  legislation.  Such  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Ashby  in  his  investigation  of 
Poor  Law  administration  in  a  Warwickshire  village.  Does  the  reader 
know  Tysoe  ?  It  lies  just  where  three  counties  are  hopelessly  inter¬ 
mingled,  at  the  foot  of  Edge  Hill,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse — for  was 
it  not  here  that  the  great  Warwick  caused  to  be  cut  in  the  turf  the  figure 
of  the  charger  which  he  slew  at  Towton  to  lead  his  men  on  foot  ?  Tysoe 
falls  into  three  several  parts.  There  is  Temple  Tysoe,  Church  Tysoe, 
and  Upper  Tysoe,  the  first  recalUng  the  fact  that  the  Knight  Templars 
had  property  there,  the  others  telling  their  own  story.  With  its  fine, 
open,  and  airy  church,  such  as  we  find  all  through  the  Cotswolds,  it 
remains  to  this  day  “  a  large,  prosperous,  old-world  agricultural  parish.” 
Its  population  was  in  1811,  944 ;  in  1871, 1112 ;  going  further  back  it  was 
608  in  1665,  in  1086  no  more  than  374,  but  these  figures  are  less  certain. 

We  must  pass  over  quickly  the  sketch  which  Mr.  Ashby  gives  us  of 
the  early  administration  of  parish  affairs,  of  the  interferences  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  Vestry,  the 
formation  of  a  select  Vestry  in  1819,  and  the  decay  of  interest  in  local 
politics  which  followed.  Nor  again  can  we  go  into  details  of  the  system 
of  rating  and  assessment,  which  our  author  describes  as  ”  chaotic.” 
We  note  only  the  rise  of  a  County  Rate  after  1739,  the  attempts,  not 
very  successful,  to  equalize  Poor  Rates  over  a  larger  area  than  the  parish, 
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and  complunts  that  personal  property  escaped  rating — echoes  of  which 
are  heard  to-day. 

As  to  settlement,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  curious  information. 
Vagrants  are  summarily  dealt  with,  an  officer  appointed  to  convey  them 
from  place  to  place,  certificates  are  freely  granted  under  the  Act  of  1662, 
generally  for  short  periods,  to  labourers  seeking  work  elsewhere.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  Tysoe  did  not  escape  the  burden  which  settlement 
cases  threw  on  parishes.  Take,  e.g.,  the  case  of  J.  Bister  in  1780-1781. 
He  cost  the  ratepayers,  one  way  and  another,  £16  16s.,  but  then  for 
that  the  parish  saw  him  safely  married,  so  settling  a  possible  female 
pauper  elsewhere.  There  is  a  certain  irony  about  the  entry  “  eating 
and  drinking  when  J.  Bister  was  kept  a  prisoner,  £1  Is.  4d.”  The 
marriage  licence  for  this  recalcitrant  bridegroom  cost  £1  15s.,  the 
minister  and  clerk  receive  6s.,  but  the  lion’s  share  goes  elsewhere,  “  to 
the  attorney  and  counsel  and  self  for  a  cause  that  was  tryed  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Harbury  we  having  taken  J.  Bister  and  his  wife  with 
an  order  of  settlement  to  Harbury  they  having  appealed  but  withdrew, 
£5  10s.  8d.”  Let  us  hope  that  J.  Bister  and  his  wife  “  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards,”  and  that  Harbury  rejoiced  in  its  new  parishioners. 
As  to  bastardy,  the  state  of  things  is  certainly  better  than  one  might 
have  feared  under  a  law  which  encouraged  it,  so  we  may  hope  that 
Tysoe  was  fortunate  in  its  clergymen.  Eloquent  again  are  the  figures 
as  to  the  growth  of  relief  between  1727  and  1827.  In  1727  the  total 
payments  at  the  fortnightly  disbursement  were  10s.  6d. ;  on  July  9, 
1827,  the  overseer  paid  £27  10s.  id.  A  curious  point  is  the  number 
of  widows  relieved,  viz.  24  in  1790,  21  in  1827,  a  large  proportion  for  the 
parish,  even  allowing  for  the  longevity  of  women  as  compared  with  men. 

As  to  some  features  of  general  interest.  The  parish  authorities  at 
various  times  “ran  ”  a  bakery,  and  a  malthouse,  and  were  purveyors 
of  coal.  There  was  never  in  Tysoe  a  workhouse  or  a  poorhouse,  such 
as  Crabbe  describes  in  graphic  language,  but  the  “  scattered  home  ” 
system  was  adopted  for  the  poor  of  all  ages.  The  sick  were  treated  as 
now  by  a  parish  doctor,  small-pox  patients  were  sent  to  a  “  pock-house,” 
a  lonely  farm  some  two  miles  off;  but  what  would  a  L.G.B.  auditor 
say  to  this  item,  “  148.  for  ale  when  the  neighbours  met  when  there 
was  talk  that  May  Smith  on  the  Green  had  small-pox  ”  ?  In  contrast 
to  modern  therapeutics  we  find  in  1816  “  5  pints  of  wine  Thos  Horton’s 
wife.”  The  purchase  of  hand-cufis  in  1789,  and  a  straight  waistcoat 
in  1814,  shows  that  the  overseers  had  to  be  ready  to  meet  emergencies. 
As  early  as  1750  one  Isaac  Clarke  is  despatched  to  Leamington  “  to 
fetch  water  for  Widow  Claridge.”  In  1815  the  parish  is  subscribing 
£3  38.  yearly  to  an  infirmary  at  Oxford,  and  patients  are  being  sent 
to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  relief  of  the  sick  was  evidently  given 
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with  hearty  good  will  and  a  single  eye  for  efficiency ;  there  are  not 
wanting  such  modern  resources  as  a  “  bone-setter,”  DaSy’s  Elixir, 
and  ”  bark,”  i.e.  quinine. 

On  the  subject  of  the  able-bodied,  Mr.  Ashby  has  much  to  tell  us. 
He  shows  how  the  system  of  ”  roundsmen  ”  was  adopted,  as  a  logical 
outcome  of  the  allowance  system ;  he  shows  that  this  last  was  an  honest 
attempt  to  hasten  a  slow  correspondence  of  wages  and  prices.  In 
January,  1790,  there  were  11  roundsmen  in  all,  and  the  parish  pay  was 
6d.  a  day ;  in  1800  there  were  21,  and  the  parish  dole  varied  from  id. 
to  8d. ;  by  1820  the  system  had  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1828  no  fewer  than  86  men  were  on  the  relief  lists. 

Such  arc  a  few  salient  points  in  a  most  interesting  monograph.  Mr. 
Ashby  has  done  his  work  well,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will  continue 
it  in  other  Warwickshire  villages.  Here  and  there  we  notice  a  tendency 
to  throw  out  broad  general  statements,  and  to  give  facts  illustrative 
of  them,  which  impairs  confidence.  We  are  not  clear  that  his  theory 
of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  tithe  is  historical,  or  at  any  rate  beyond 
dispute  (p.  101),  and  it  is  not  always  quite  easy  to  make  comparisons 
on  the  basis  of  his  figures — e.g.  in  the  case  of  Bastardy  on  p.  82. 

L.  R.  Phelps. 

TARIFFS  AT  WORK.  An  Outline  of  Practical  Tariff  Administra¬ 
tion  with  Special  Reference  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
By  John  Hedley  Hiqqinson,  B.Sc.  [xiv,  124  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  28. 
King.  London,  1913.] 

THE  TARIFF  REFORMERS.  By  the  Hon.  George  Peel,  [vi, 
188  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  28.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1913.] 

The  compiler  of  a  catalogue  might  without  impropriety  place  these 
two  books  in  the  same  division  of  a  library  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  both  deal  with  the  ”  fiscal  question.”  But  this  characteristic 
which  they  possess  in  common,  is  compatible  with  a  wide  divergence 
in  the  temper  and  attitude,  the  purpose  and  the  method,  of  theb 
respective  writers.  Mr.  Higginson’s  scholarly  examination  of  adminis¬ 
trative  differences  in  the  construction  of  a  tariff  is,  and  is  intended  to 
be,  a  serious  contribution  from  an  impartial  standpoint  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  certain  important  particular  aspects  of  the  general  problem 
brought  into  prominence  by  recent  popular  debate.  Mr.  Peel’s  smart 
controversial  pamphlet  will  probably  give  amusement  both  to  friends 
and  foes  ;  for  it  has  been  vigorously  written  in  a  brisk  and  lively  style. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  author  himself  would  rebut  the  impeach¬ 
ment  that  his  aim,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success, 
has  been  to  score  a  passing  triumph  by  extemporising  a  political  skit 
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rather  than  prepare  for  leisured  criticism  a  considered  economic 
essay.  Like  most  free  traders,  he  does  not  refrain  from  the  bold 
parade  of  dogmatic  certainty ;  and  so  far  is  he  removed  from  a 
judicial  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  any  modicum  of  truth  or  wisdom 
belonging  to  conflicting  views  on  difficult  and  complex  problems  that 
in  so  many  words  he  avows,  and  he  probably  believes,  that  those  who 
doubt,  or  raise  objections  to,  the  fiscal  creed  he  has  espoused,  must 
be  either  “  knaves  ”  or  “  fools.” 

Readers  of  this  robust  expose  of  what  are  cleverly  represented  as 
the  evasive  “  twists  ”  and  ”  turns  ”  required  of  the  successive  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  will  not  have  been  surprised  by  the  subsequent 
announcement  that  Mr.  Peel  has  finally  broken  with  the  Unionists, 
and  is  to  stand  as  a  Liberal  candidate  at  the  next  General  Election. 
But  they  may  on  that  account  feel  the  more  justified  in  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  suggested  by  their  perusal  of  his 
readable  ex  parte  statement.  The  delighted  zest  with  which  he  smites 
the  enemy  ”  hip  and  thigh  ”  may  arouse  applause  from  an  excited 
crowd  of  admirers.  The  hesitating  may  perhaps  be  drawn  over  to  his 
side  by  these  elementary  methods  ;  the  timid  may  be  reassured  in  their 
unreasoning  faith  and  the  convinced  confirmed  in  their  prejudiced 
prepossessions.  But  the  spirit  manifested  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  may  be  fairly  held  to  disqualify  this  product  of  the  author’s  pen 
for  grave  or  prolonged  consideration  in  a  Review  like  this.  It  is,  in 
fact,  mainly  political ;  and  such  scanty  and  perfunctory  economic 
reasoning  as  it  uses  is  of  the  familiar  type  which  can  discern  no  flaw 
in  free-trade  theory  and  can  imagine  no  defect  or  disadvantage  in 
free-trade  practice. 

The  degree  of  calm  comprehensive  justice  to  which  this  brilliant 
pamphleteer  attains  may  be  gauged  by  a  significant  omission.  He 
does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  candid,  if  tactless,  pronouncement 
on  the  “  obsequies  ”  of  the  “  imposture  ”  of  Imperial  Preference 
when  he  rebukes  Tariff  Reformers  for  their  aimoyed  discovery  of  a 
grave  menace  to  that  policy  in  the  projected  arrangements,  which  have 
since  proved  abortive,  for  reciprocal  fiscal  concessions  between  the  chief 
British  Dominion  beyond  the  seas  and  her  southern  neighbour  the 
United  States.  His  defective  grasp  of  the  elementary  principles 
inspiring  the  beliefs  and  shaping  the  plans  and  acts  of  those  whom  he 
would  riddle  with  his  destructive  satire  can  be  measured  by  his  naive 
surprise  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  urge  that  preferential  trade  and 
the  taxation  of  foreign  manufactures  are  integral  parts  of  the  same 
scheme,  and  belong  to,  and  proceed  from,  the  same  conception.  The 
one  is  the  complement  of  the  other  ;  the  second  is  the  condition  of  the 
first.  For  the  bestowal  of  a  ”  preference  ”  implies  the  establishment 
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a  “  difference  ”  in  fiscal  treatment.  It  is  not  easy,  moreover,  to  under¬ 
stand  precisely  the  line  of  argument,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  tacit  rather 
than  explicit,  by  which  Mr.  Peel  connects  the  rising  prices  of  foodstuffs 
with  a  recent  diminution  in  the  export  of  English  capital  for  foreign 
investment.  Nor  is  his  admission  that  foreign  tariffs  must  be  over¬ 
leaped  reconciled  readily  with  his  facile  confidence  that  we  need  feel 
to-day  no  misgiving  about  the  future  of  British  trade,  although  the 
relative  situation  of  our  chief  competitors  and  ourselves  has  obviously 
undergone  a  marked  change  since  his  ancestor  uttered  the  consoling 
dictum  that  hostile  tariffs  could  best  be  met  by  free  imports. 

Still  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  grandson  has  an  inherited  aptitude  for  political 
polemics.  He  can  direct  resounding  blows  against  the  weak  joints  in 
the  armour  of  those  whom  he  meets  in  controversial  combat ;  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  bustle  and  the  clamour  of  the  fray.  We  are  far 
from  questioning  the  skill  with  which  he  has  contrived  to  demonstrate 
the  serious  recurring  difficulties  which  confront  reformers  of  our  present 
tariff.  The  inveterate  prejudice,  the  ambiguous  support,  the  faint¬ 
hearted  apprehension,  with  wfiich  a  sagacious  honesty  has  perforce 
to  deal  in  such  a  matter,  might  cause  even  more  discouragement  or 
dismay  than  are  apparent  to  the  l}mx-eyed  observation  of  an  unfriendly 
critic.  And  yet  the  policy  itself  “  moves  on  ”  ;  and  its  main  aims 
find  a  wider  and  more  thorough  acceptance  in  practice  if  not  in  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  that  the  exhaustive  study  which  Mr.  Peel 
has  here  bestowed  on  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  has  left  him  in  what, 
borrowing  his  damnatory  vocabulary,  I  would  call  the  “  ante-diluvian  ” 
state  of  a  “  convinced  Free  Trader  ”  ;  and  accordingly  I  welcome  with 
the  more  delight  f  rm  such  a  source  the  opportune  concession  that  it 
has  now  become  an  idle  fancy  to  suppose  that  tariff  reform  will  ever 
be  abandoned  by  that  Unionist  party  which  he  himself  has  quitted. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  boisterous  racy  banter  to  Mr. 
Higginson’s  cool,  painstaking  and  judicial  study.  That  serious  student 
recognizes  what  Mr.  Peel  doubtless  would  deny.  He  sees  and  shows 
the  pertinence  of  the  employment  of  the  epithet  “  scientific  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  making  or  the  alteration  of  a  tariff.  He  demonstrates 
the  progress  actually  achieved  in  this  direction  in  more  recent  examples 
of  fiscal  statesmanship. 

From  the  “  single  tariff  ”  applicable  without  distinction  to  goods 
coming  from  all  countries,  which  is  appropriate  to  a  free-trade  nation 
like  our  own,  and  was  until  lately  retained  by  the  United  States,  most 
protective  communities  have,  as  he  points  out,  advanced  to  the  adoption, 
either  of  the  “  general  and  conventional  ”  system  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
“  maximum  and  minimum  ”  system  of  France.  The  former  is  the 
more  elastic  and  it  tends  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Executive,  at 
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any  rate  where  that  possesses  the  power  of  making  treaties,  including 
those  “  conventions  ”  by  which  rates  below  the  “  general  tariff  ”  are 
given  to  certain  countries  on  the  principle  so  common  in  negotiation  of 
a  quid  pro  quo.  The  latter  plan  accords  more  fully  with  the  jealousy 
felt  in  many  places  of  encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  guarantees  some  fixity  by  establishing  a  “  minimum  ” 
beneath  which  in  no  instance  will  the  concession  of  rates  lower  than 
the  “  maximum  ”  be  carried.  But  it  is  obviously  an  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  that  promptitude  and  the  maintenance  of  that  secrecy  which 
are  often  thought  desirable  in  such  matters.  The  “  multiple  ”  system 
of  Canada,  with  its  “  General,”  its  “  Intermediate,”  and  its  “  British 
Preferential  ”  schedules,  the  first  applying  to  all  coiuitrics  not  enjoying 
special  treatment  and  supplemented  temporarily  in  the  case  of  Germany 
by  a  higher  rate,  and  the  last  forming  a  peculiar  favour  reserved  for 
certain  privileged  parties,  is  a  third  variety  of  tariff  which  Mr.  Higginson 
considers  not  unlikely  to  be  prevalent  in  the  future. 

In  the  following  chapters  of  his  opportune  and  informing  little  essay 
he  proceeds  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  impartiality  to  note  further 
differences  arising  in  the  details  of  a  tariff.  He  gives  an  instructive 
fresh  discussion  of  the  “  pros  ”  and  “  cons  ”  of  “  ad  valorem  ”  and 
“  specific  ”  duties.  He  shows  how  the  common  aim  of  “  bonded 
warehouses  ”  is  compatible  with  the  adoption  of  a  varying  mechanism 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  the  purpose  kept  in  view.  He  examines 
the  reasons  for  establishing  “  free  ports  ”  like  Hamburg  in  an  area 
externally  protective  like  the  German  ZoUverein.  And  finally  he 
describes  the  machinery  for  granting  drawbacks  and  for  mitigating  or 
preventing  smuggling.  On  all  these  matters  he  proves  conclusively 
that  an  enlarged  experience  is  now  fortunately  available.  When, 
indeed,  we  once  pass  beyond  that  ipse  dixit  treatment  of  the  fiscal 
question  which  finds  favour  with  ordinary  controversialists,  we  discover 
that  many  important  administrative  questions  that  have  hitherto 
received  little  notice  in  this  country  may  profitably  engage  the  wits, 
not  merely  of  financial  statesmen  constructing  a  new  or  altering  an  old 
tariff,  but  also  of  detached  observant  students.  A  free  trader,  who 
can  banish  prepossessions,  may  thus  be  led  to  recognize  that  in 
tariff-making  as  elsewhere  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  judgment 
brought  to  bear  on  past  and  present  practice  can  achieve  considerable 
advance  in  detailed  ”  ways  ”  and  “  means.”  We  may  substitute  a 
more  adequate  and  “  scientific  ”  modus  operandi  for  the  cruder  plans 
followed  by  our  less  expert  predecessors.  There  is  ample  scope  in  this 
sphere  for  sage  discrimination  and  for  inventive  aptitude. 

1  venture  then  to  declare  that  Mr.  Higginson  is  more  progressive  than 
Mr.  Feel.  1  am  sure  that  his  open  mind  and  his  judicial  temper  are 
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more  conducive  to  the  edifying  and  enlightening  treatment  of  vexed 
questions  than  the  controversial  wit  and  epigrammatic  satire  at  the 
command  of  the  author  of  The  Tariff  Reformers.  They  may  be  less 
dazzling  to  the  casual  reader,  but  they  produce  more  permanent  effects. 

L.  L.  Price. 


ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS.  By  S.  J.  Chapman,  Professor  of 

Economics  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  [x,  169  pp.  Cr.  8vo. 

2s.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1913.] 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  economics  clear  to  the  beginner ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Professor  Chapman,  even  in  this  little  text-book, 
has  been  quite  successful  in  doing  so.  It  is  true  that  the  language  is 
for  the  most  part  simple,  that  there  are  no  elaborate  examples,  and  that 
the  reasoning  is  well  maintained ;  yet  there  are  certain  points  of 
difficulty  which  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  absence  of  any  general  view  of  economic  life  which  could 
supply  the  student  with  the  necessary  links  connecting  the  different 
parts  of  the  subject.  Even  the-  more  experienced  reader  needs  this 
enlightenment,  though  his  prior  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  trace  the 
logical  development  of  economics,  as  it  is  here  presented.  The  actual 
order  of  treatment  could  not  be  better ;  for  the  author  begins  with 
demand,  the  mainspring  of  industry,  then  through  production  in  its 
many  forms  he  passes  on  to  exchange  and  distribution — both  being  the 
outcome  of  increasingly  complex  production — after  which  he  comes 
finally  to  taxation.  A  clear  explanation  of  this  sequence  from  the 
first,  with  an  exposition  of  man’s  co-operation  with  nature,  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  student  in  supplying  the  connecting  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  in  enabling  him  to  follow  the  conclusions  with  intel¬ 
lectual  acquiescence.  As  it  is,  the  twenty-two  chapters  appear  to  be 
quite  disjointed,  since  there  is  nothing  to  grip  the  understanding,  though 
the  separate  parts  of  the  subject  are  easily  grasped  by  a  reader  who 
has  a  key  to  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  the  great  variation  in  treatment.  Thus,  some  points 
are  explained  with  great  lucidity,  while  others  are  left  in  obscurity. 
As  examples  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  increasing  and  decreasing 
returns,  the  nature  of  rent,  and  the  principles  of  taxation  are  treated 
with  a  grasp  and  clearness  that  might  be  foimd  useful  in  any  book  on 
economics,  even  if  more  advanced ;  while  “  margins  ”  also  are  well 
expressed,  and  not  unduly  forced.  On  the  other  hand,  money-values, 
markets,  and  the  causes  on  which  earnings  of  management  depend,  are 
not  satisfactorily  explained  ;  while  justice  is  not  done  to  the  mobility 
of  capital,  nor  to  the  fluctuations  of  population.  The  explanation  of 
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interest  is  indeed  worse  than  obscure,  it  is  actually  misleading  in  sug¬ 
gesting  the  old  fallacy  of  reward  for  abstinence.”  This  inequality 
of  treatment  is  disconcerting  to  a  beginner  whose  course  is  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  group  of  imfamiliar  words,  or  by  some  subtle  economic 
conception. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  the  text-book  contains  much  that  is  of 
value.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  questions  with  “  hints  for 
solution,”  which  stimulate  thought.  The  order  of  subjects,  as  we  have 
said,  is  well  planned,  though  it  needs  explanation  and  grouping ;  the 
term  ”  profits  ”  is  no  longer  allowed  to  mislead  the  student.  The 
author  also  shows  breadth  of  view  in  showing  why  ethical  considerations 
are  excluded,  in  disowning  the  sordid  side  of  economics,  and  in 
emphasizing  the  position  of  labour. 

With  some  adaptation,  the  work  could  be  made  more  helpful  to  the 
beginner ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  it  can  be  read  with  profit  by  students  who 
are  not  without  other  guidance.  M.  W.  Middleton. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE.  By  T.  H.  Penson, 
M.A.  [xiii,  176  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3«.  net.  University  Press. 
Cambridge,  1913.] 

This  small  book  on  elementary  economics  should  fulfil  its  purpose  as 
a  text-book,  since,  unlike  many  such  works  written  for  beginners,  it 
makes  the  subject  clear  from  the  first,  and  through  all  its  carefully 
graduated  steps  of  reasoning,  the  main  tendencies  of  economics  are 
kept  in  view.  Mr.  Penson  illustrates  his  arguments,  not  by  formulae, 
but  by  such  tabular  statements  or  diagrams  as  would  occur  to  a  black¬ 
board  demonstrator  ;  and  he  uses  any  device  of  type  or  headings  which 
may  grip  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  and  place  the  facts  before 
him  in  a  graphic  form.  This  will  be  found  helpful  to  any  student  who 
desires  a  sound  foundation  for  his  economic  reasoning. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  also  is  explained  from  the  start,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  are  never  obscured  during  the  course  of  the 
argument.  The  first  book  deals  with  economics  in  general,  and  its 
connexion  with  kindred  sciences.  It  may  be  suggested  here  that,  in 
his  endeavour  to  make  his  subject  attractive,  the  author  avoids  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  economics,  and  is  more  successful  in  defining 
the  other  social  sciences.  This  vagueness  is,  however,  counteracted 
by  the  following  chapter  in  which  the  growing  complexity  of  economic 
life  is  graphically  treated. 

The  next  book  traces  production  as  a  means  of  satisfying  human 
wants.  The  productive  methods  and  the  conditions  of  efficiency  are 
ably  explained,  but  some  points  of  criticism  arise  in  connexion  with 
the  treatment  of  agents  of  production  ;  for  Mr.  Penson  classifies  capital 
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with  natural  forces,  calling  both  “  external  aids  ”  ;  while  he  expands 
human  activity  into  labour,  organization,  and  enterprise.  This  method 
can  be  criticized  in  two  respects,  for  it  illustrates  the  modem  tendency 
to  regard  enterprise  as  a  separate  force  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  severs 
the  connexion  between  capital  and  labour  in  an  undesirable  way.  Just 
as  the  economists  of  MiU’s  school  were  influenced  by  the  early  form  of 
the  factory-system  under  one  capitalist  employer,  so  present  writers 
allow  the  predominant  industrial  system  of  the  joint-stock  company 
to  obscure  essential  economic  relations.  In  economic  life,  man  co¬ 
operates  with  nature,  but  man’s  work  of  hand  and  brain  takes  so 
many  forms  that  there  is  not  any  advantage  in  selecting  three, 
and  in  differentiating  between  organization  and  enterprise. 

Again,  as  capital  is  the  result  of  past  labour,  it  seems  better  to  group 
it  with  labour,  and  to  separate  both  from  natural  forces.  This  view 
emphasizes  the  essential  facts  of  production,  apart  from  any  of  its 
accidental  or  temporary  forms,  and  also  indicates  the  nature  of  capital. 
The  same  classification  is  needed  later  when  distribution  is  reached, 
and  where  a  clear  conception  is  even  more  advisable. 

The  next  book  deals  with  exchange.  Values  are  carefully  examined, 
and  the  vexed  question  of  mar^ns  is  not  unduly  pressed ;  but  the 
nature  of  credit  is  not  clearly  demonstrated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
convertible  paper  should  be  classed  with  metallic  money  rather  than 
with  credit. 

The  last  book,  on  distribution,  closes  the  volume,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  a  scheme  of  two  parts — taxation,  consumption,  and  trade 
unions  being  reserved  for  the  second  part.  The  arrangement  of  classes 
in  distribution  corresponds  with  that  of  the  agents  of  production,  which 
has  been  already  criticized.  The  much  abused  term  “  profits”  is  used 
for  the  surplus  due  to  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Penson  leaves  this  ambiguity  in  a  work  which  is  on  most  points  so 
clear.  This  part  of  the  book  is  in  some  respects  also  less  illuminating 
than  the  earlier  chapters.  We  cannot  agree  that  the  rate  of  interest 
has  such  a  direct  effect  upon  investment  as  is  here  suggested,  and  no 
intimation  is  given  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  labour  to  receive  a 
larger  proportionate  share,  without  diminishing  the  total  product. 
This  last  omission  indicates  the  weak  point  of  many  statements  of 
distribution,  and  the  difficulty  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 

In  spite  of  such  minor  inequalities,  the  book  is  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  economics,  for  it  arrests  attention,  and  supplies 
material  for  thought.  The  author  also  prepares  the  way  for  further 
study ;  he  quotes  from  the  great  economic  writers,  and  gives  a  brief 
account  of  each,  together  with  a  list  of  books.  The  application  of 
economic  science  to  everyday  life  is  suggested  at  every  step,,  yet  the 
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student  is  not  over-burdened  by  complezitieB,  but  is  led  on  by  careful 
stages  from  one  problem  to  another,  without  break  of  continuity. 

'  M.  W.  Middleton. 

THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Melvin  Thomas  Copeland,  Ph.D. 
[ix,  415  pp.  8vo.  $2.00.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1912.] 

America  ranks  second  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  volume  of 
output  in  the  cotton  industry.  This  book  contains  a  detailed  study  of 
the  history  and  present  position  of  the  industry  in  America,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  methods,  conditions  and  organization  in  other  countries. 
Most  of  it  is  too  technical  to  be  of  much  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
and,  as  the  writer  says,  but  slight  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
social  conditions  imder  which  the  operatives  live,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  compare  the  cost  of  living  in  different  countries  ”  ;  not 
that  he  means  to  imply  that  these  are  not  important  questions,  but 
they  are  not  what  he  is  mainly  concerned  with.  However,  we  find 
scattered  sporadically  through  the  book  statements  which  are  of  interest 
to  a  student  of  social  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  “  though  child  labour  was  practically  unregulated 
before  1860,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  brutality,  and  the  children 
in  the  American  mills  were  not  subjected  to  those  abuses  which  make 
the  early  history  of  the  English  cotton  factory  so  dark.”  Reports  of 
what  had  occurred  in  England  acted  as  a  warning,  and  also  there  were 
no  pauper  apprentices.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  in  the 
Southern  States  there  have  been  “  almost  no  restrictions  ”  upon  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  until  recently,  and  the  different 
States  vary  in  their  restrictions  on  age  and  hours  of  labour,  and  in  their 
provisions  for  inspection. 

The  negro  appears  to  be  a  failure  as  a  mill  operative  where  he  has 
been  tried,  but  “  no  competent  business  man  has  yet  ventured  to  make 
a  real  test.”  He  will  not  attend  constantly  and  regularly  to  his  work, 
and  needs  more  supervision  than  he  is  worth.  He  cannot  understand 
complex  machines.  Public  opinion  is  against  employment  together  of 
black  and  white  labour.  Negroes  can  be  employed  in  rough  outside 
work  or  as  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  but  if  they  were  introduced  into  the 
spinning  rooms  the  white  workers  would  leave.  **  All  black  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  manager,  and  part  white  and  part  black  is  practically 
impossible.” 

The  supply  of  labour  is  drawn  in  the  Northern  States  from  immigrants 
mainly,  in  the  South  from  the  native  whites.  In  both  cases  the  mill 
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operatives  are  a  more  fluctuating  and  migratory  class  than  in  the  mills 
of  Europe,.  The  proportion  of  women  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in 
America  :  the  percentage  of  children  about  the  same. 

Trade  Unions,  so  strong  in  the  English  cotton  industry,  are  con* 
spicuously  weak  in  America.  “  The  only  system  of  collective  bargaining 
for  fixing  wages  in  the  American  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  the 
sliding  scale  agreement  in  Fall  River,”  and  this  was  only  introduced  in 
1905.  The  attitude  of  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  is,  as  a  rule, 
strongly  antagonistic  to  Trade  Unions,  largely  because  ”  there  has  been 
a  constant  flow  of  cheap  labour  which  he  could  exploit.” 

L.  V.  Lesteb-Garland. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848  IN  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECT.  Vol.  I.,  Louis  Blanc’s  Organisation  du  travail.  Vol.  II., 
!^hile  Thomas’s  Histoire  des  ateliers  nationaux.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  [xcix,  284  and  395  pp.  Cr.  8vo. 
5s.  each.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1913.] 

In  many  ways  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  seems  to  have  occurred 
only  yesterday.  The  questions  at  issue  were  modem  questions.  In 
1789  the  French  nation  came  of  age  and  declared  itself  competent  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  A  coming-of-age  cannot  occur  twice,  and  in 
its  second  republic  the  French  people  had  passed  on  to  a  different 
situation  altogether.  The  industrial  revolution  had  intervened.  In 
1848  the  question  for  Paris — and  till  June  Paris  alone  was  concerned — 
was  not  about  forms  of  government,  but  about  the  nature  of  the 
Government’s  activities.  Zeal  for  republicanism  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  demand  for  an  ordered  economic  system  and  the  national  responsi¬ 
bility  for  distribution.  The  great  experiment  failed,  as  scientific 
experiments  so  often  do  ;  but  that  failure  does  not  prove  the  emptiness 
of  the  Socialist  theories,  which  were  then  struggling  for  expression. 
Indeed  the  ateliers  nationaux  were  far  from  being  the  reform  that  Louis 
Blanc  had  preached.  He  was  more  of  a  Syndicalist  than  an  orthodox 
Socialist.  He  demanded  State  aid  for  co-operative,  self-governing 
workshops,  and  during  his  brief  reign  at  tbe  Luxembourg  he  initiated 
an  important  social  movement  in  France.  But  the  ouvriers  of  Paris 
wanted  measures  of  immediate  relief,  and  insisted  on  Louis  Blanc’s 
doctrine  of  the  ”  droit  au  travail.”  The  provisional  Government  was 
in  no  position  to  refuse  their  demands,  something  had  to  be  done  at 
once.  The  importunity  and  the  vastness  of  the  demand  precluded  any 
possibility  of  success,  and  the  national  workshops  became  a  farce,  only 
to  be  ended  by  the  regular  troops  in  four  days  of  terrible  bloodshed. 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  the  best  of  authorities  for  the  study  of 
1848 ;  Louis  Blanc  himself,  to  whom  the  revolution  chiefly  owed  its 
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economic  character,  and  !^mile  Thomas,  who  did  his  best  to  create  order 
in  the  industrial  chaos.  Mr.  Marriott’s  introduction  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  French  Socialist  theories,  followed  by  a  stirring  and  vivid 
account  of  the  men  and  events  in  Paris  from  February  to  Jime  of  1848. 

R.  Lafpan. 

INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE.  By  Charles  Watney  and  James  A. 

Little,  [x,  353  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  6«.  net.  Murray.  London,  1912. 

This  extremely  useful  volume  would  do  very  well  as  the  first  issue 
of  a  year  book.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  chapters  giving 
the  facts  about  the  principal  zones  of  tension  in  the  industrial  world — 
e.g.  “  The  Situation  in  the  Railway  World,”  “  The  Situation  in  the 
Transport  World,”  and  so  on.  Shunning  “  high  argument  ”  and 
generalizations,  the  writers  give  a  summary  of  the  recent  disputes,  and 
wind  up  with  notes  on  the  personal  attitude  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  “  Legal  Rulings,”  “  The  Government  and 
Labour  Unrest,”  “  Profit  Sharing,”  “  Sjmdicalism,”  and  the  hke  ;  but 
while  these  are  practical  and  useful,  they  suffer  from  being  too  short 
and  not  quite  explanatory  enough.  The  authors  are  said  to  be  devoting 
their  time  to  informing  themselves  thoroughly  on  this  subject ;  and  in 
subsequent  publications,  if  we  are  spared  any  more  huge  conflicts  for  a 
few  years,  they  will  doubtless  find  room  for  fuller  treatment. 

Their  common-sense  attitude  disarms  any  imputation  of  partisanship. 
Their  sympathies  are  probably  with  what  Mr.  Osborne  calls  ”  Sane 
Trade  Unionism,”  but  they  find  room  for  plain  statements  about  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Smillie  equally  with  those  of  Mr. 
Bowerman  or  Sir  Charles  Macara.  They  tell  us  who  are  the  ”  stormy 
petrels,”  and  who  are  the  men  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  try  to  avert 
strikes. 

An  indication  of  their  practical  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  their  use 
of  the  word  Socialist.”  With  them  “  Socialists  ”  mean  irreconcilables, 
people  whose  influence  runs  counter  to  settlements,  agreements,  and  all 
attempts  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi.  It  is  a  bold  interpretation  to  put 
upon  a  word  usually  taken  to  connote  the  holding  of  specific  views, 
without  any  hint  of  the  personal  disposition  of  the  holder ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  answers  closely  enough  to  the  facts.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  our  authors  considered  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  Railway  Unions,  now  a  fact,  as  a  dangerous  but  most  im¬ 
probable  eventuality.  In  their  opinion  sectional  jealousy  will  prevent 
the  federation  of  the  building  trade  unions  ”  for  a  very  long  time.” 
They  also  think  the  prospect  of  “  a  Textile  Workers’  Federation,  which 
should  have  such  power  as  the  members  of  the  Transport  Workers’ 
Federation  Executive  have  in  respect  of  united  action,  is  very  remote.” 
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“  The  chief  labour  legiBlation  of  other  countries  ”  can  hardly,  even 
in  precis,  be  described  in  eight  short  pages ;  nor  can  working  and  middle* 
class  budgets  be  disposed  of  suitably  in  six,  though  all  authentic  budgets, 
such  as  these  doubtless  are,  are  interesting.  The  index  might  well  be 
expanded,  especially  in  the  direction  of  personalities,  that  being  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  book. 

The  fifteen  appendices,  covering  over  sixty  pages,  are  a  miscellany, 
from  detailed  programmes,  statistical  returns  and  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
odd  paragraphs,  such  as  that  on  “  The  Conscious  Minority,”  which  have 
got  left  out  of  the  text. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  service  than  that  which  our 
authors  will  render  us  if  they  continue  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  facts 
of  the  industrial  warfare  so  rife  in  our  country  in  the  eminently  practical 
manner  of  this  volume.  References  to  the  many  Government  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  would  be  handy  and  need  not  lessen  the  sale  of 
their  own  works.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

THE  STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  RAILWAYS.  Papers  read  at  a 

Conference  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society.  [100  pp.  8vo.  1«.  fid. 

King.  London,  1912.] 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  papers  read  at  a  Congress  of  the 
Royal  Elconomic  Society.  The  relation  of  the  Government  to  British 
railway  problems  has  been  brought  before  the  public  in  a  very  dramatic 
manner  during  the  last  two  years,  and  as  more  is  likely  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject  in  the  future,  the  Society  has  done  a  service  in  gathering 
together  the  opinions  of  experts,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  three 
papers  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  British  problem,  while  the  last 
four  tell  us  much  that  is  valuable  about  the  experiences  of  Prussia, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  paper  is  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth.  He  thinks  that  a  thorough 
inquiry  would  defeat  the  advocates  of  State  ownership,  or  at  any  rate 
would  provide  material  enough  “  to  spike  the  guns  most  commonly 
directed  against  the  position  of  private  railway  ownership.”  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  competition,  however,  has  made  an  extension 
of  State  control  a  necessity,  and  provided  this  could  be  properly 
organized  it  would  be  preferable  to  complete  State  ownership.  Such  a 
task,  Mr.  Acworth  thinks,  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  flexibility  of  private  enterprise  without 
the  community  becoming  ”  helpless  subjects  of  a  huge  monopoly 
organization.”  The  difficulties  attending  an  efficient  system  of  State 
control  appear  so  insurmountable  as  to  convince  him  that  the  only 
alternative  is  State  oionership,  which  is  “  coming,  and  coming  soon,” 
although  he  beheves  the  public  will  lose  more  than  they  will  gain.  His 
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chief  reason  for  this  view  appears  to  be  found  in  the  increased  wages 
bill  which  will  accompany  State  ownership,  his  analogy  being  the 
experience  of  the  Post  Office.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  Post  Office  has  been  earning  an  average  annual  profit  of  four 
millions  of  pounds,  and  it  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  that  its  servants 
should  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  ordinary  comfort. 

As  regards  competition,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stephenson  suggests  in  his  paper, 
“  State  Control  of  British  Railways,”  that  as  a  regulator  it  was  necessarily 
limited  in  its  effectiveness,  while  it  certainly  meant  waste ;  and  the 
stringency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  requirements  are  now  such  as  to  put 
a  check  upon  additional  accommodation,  especially  in  less  developed 
areas.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  State  ownership  cannot  be 
gauged  from  the  existing  data,  and  pleads  for  a  “  thorough  scientific 
investigation  ”  before  such  a  step  is  taken.  A  black  picture  is  drawn 
of  the  recent  extenrion  of  State  control  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour 
and  earnings  of  the  lower  grades  of  railway  employes,  and  he  prophecies 
that  the  future  working  of  the  machinery  set  up  to  settle  these  conditions 
will  afford  doubtful  satisfaction  to  either  party.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  I  think  the  existing  conciliation  machinery  is  giving  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men,  and  with  a  reasonable  attitude 
by  both  parties  should  prove  eminently  preferable  to  the  dislocation 
and  loss  occarioned  by  industrial  strife.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Stephenson  thinks  the  companies  are  faced. 
Compulsory  facilities  in  the  shape  of  workmen’s  trains  and  the  mis¬ 
direction  of  State  control  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  fares  are  tending  to 
make  it  “imposrible  for  our  railways  to  be  worked  as  commercial 
concerns,”  and  driving  us  in  the  direction  of  nationalization. 

Mr.  E.  Cleveland-Stevens  contributes  a  very  interesting  p{^r,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  by  an  appeal  to  history  that  Parliament 
has  never  possessed  a  definite  policy  in  railway  matters.  Legislation  has 
always  been  of  a  piecemeal  character,  largely  because  Government  has 
never  been  entirely  able  to  throw  off  the  political  creed  of  “  the  free 
application  of  individual  enterprise  and  capital  ”  prevalent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  railway  era.  He  also  thinks  that  many  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions  are  due  to  the  legislature  endeavouring  to 
express  its  interest  in  railway  affairs  while  ignoring  the  recommendations 
of  experts  in  the  formation  of  its  opinions.  Hence,  he  pleads  for  the 
establishment  of  an  outside  body  possessed  of  judicial  and  administrative 
powers,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  How  far 
this  would  commend  itself  to  the  trading  community  is  an  interesting 
question,  while  the  experience  of  the  recent  Transport  Strike  may 
suggest  that  railway  employes  would  not  look  very  favourably  upon  it. 

In  almost  every  discussion  upon  railway  nationalization  reference  is 
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made  to  the  experience  of  Prussia.  Hence  the  contribution  to  the 
present  volume  of  a  very  detailed  survey  by  Professor  Schumacher  of 
the  causes  and  sequels  of  nationalization  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  At  the  outset  he  contends  that  “  the  idea  of  nationalization, 
as  far  as  it  rests  upon  our  present  economic  system,  is  the  outcome  of 
an  antagonism  of  interests  that  will  arise  whenever  an  object  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  private  interest  appears  to  be  the  end  itself, 
but  which,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  at  large,  is 
only  a  means  towards  the  ultimate  end.”  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  community  railways  may  be  considered  from  the  economic,  financial, 
commercial-political,  and  miUtary  sides,  and  it  is  to  these  aspects  that 
he  at  first  addresses  himself.  Although  the  experiences  of  the  Franco- 
Prusuan  war  suggested  the  advantages  of  centralized  administration  in 
case  of  mobilization,  and  although  Bismarck’s  Customs  Union  policy 
was  closely  related  to  a  unified  railway  system  which  appeared  impossible 
under  the  private  ownership  of  some  fifty  companies ;  the  decisive 
factor  was  the  subservience  of  the  means  of  traffic  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  whole  nation.  Consequently,  while  in  the  industrial 
West  private  enterprise  had  actually  outstripped  the  requirements,  in 
the  agricultural  East,  the  State  had  to  step  in,  first  by  guaranteeing 
the  interest  on  investment,  and  in  some  instances  by  actually  con¬ 
structing  the  lines.  Thus  the  State  was  burdened  with  the  unremune- 
rative  lines.  Only  one  remedy  was  possible  for  such  a  condition  of 
affairs — that  the  State  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  whole 
system.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  developed  the  canals,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  while  the  railways  were  in  private  hands. 
This  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  railway 
nationalization  before  the  English  canals  are  again  brought  into  com¬ 
mercial  use.  German  policy  from  the  first  has  been  directed  towards 
a  unified  policy  of  railway  and  canal  management,  the  importance  of 
which  is  only  just  being  recognized.  Moreover,  the  varying  tariffs 
between  different  districts  and  customers  which  were  made  possible  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  competition  as  applied  to  the  operation  of  railways 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  economic  development  of  the  nation, 
while  the  State  supervision  of  six  hundred  different  tariffs  and  special 
rates  was  an  impossible  task.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  hastened  the 
ultimate  assumption  of  State  ownership.  The  State  almost  from  the 
beginning  adopted  the  expedients  of  through  bookings  and  rates,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  a  uniform  tariff  over  the  entire  system.  Taking 
all  the  facts  into  consideration — not  the  least  important  of  which  is  an 
aggregate  profit  of  12,000  millions  of  marks — Professor  Schumacher 
concludes  that  “  the  nationalization  of  Prussian  railways  has  fulfilled 
every  expectation  entertained  by  the  Government.” 
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The  experience  of  France  in  the  working  of  State  railways  upon  a 
large  scale  extends  only  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  is  confined  to 
the  previously  privately  owned  Western  Company.  But,  according  to 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  experiment  cannot  be  pronoimced  a  success. 

In  support  of  this  view  he  supplies  statistics  which  show  that  while  the 
deficiency  for  the  last  year  of  company  management  was  27  millions  of 
francs,  it  reached  77  millions  of  francs  under  State  management  in  1911* 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  traces  this  to  the  enormous  increase  of  working 
expenses,  which  increased  by  55  per  cent,  during  1909-1911.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  nearly  two  years  elapsed  between  the 
adoption  of  State  ownership  by  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  respectively, 
during  which  time  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  permitted  to  fall 
into  chaos.  But  it  is  complained  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased 
cost  is  due  to  increase  of  staff  and  rmsing  of  salaries,  neither  of  wluch 
were  really  necessary.  But  these  criticisms  suggest  rather  that  France 
has  been  unfortunate  in  getting  the  new  machinery  into  working  order 
than  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  of  nationahzation.  A  more 
serious  criticism  made  by  M.  Leroy-BeauUeu  is  the  lack  of  discipline 
which  results  from  pohtical  infiuenco,  especially  as  exercised  by  “  the 
lower  staff.”  But  this  indictment  can  be  made  against  any  (Govern¬ 
ment  undertaking,  and  unless  there  are  some  elements  in  the  French 
situation  very  different  from  those  which  apply,  for  example,  to  the 
British  Post  Office — ^and  such  are  not  stated — I  think  that  M.  Leroy- 
Beauheu  attaches,  perhaps,  too  much  importance  to  this  aspect  of  his 
criticism.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  his  opposition  is  really  based 
upon  deeper  reasons,  while  his  general  attitude  is  admirably  expressed 
in  the  observation  that,  “  the  State,  above  all  an  elective  administration, 
cannot  be  a  good  commercial  manager.” 

Professor  Mahaim  in  presenting  the  Belgian  experience  makes  what 
appears  to  be  a  wise  and  necessary  observation,  namely,  “in  the 
working  of  State  railways,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  different  countries.”  This  warning  is 
certainly  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  the  book  before  us.  As  in  the  case 
of  Prussia,  the  political  factor  was  an  important  one  in  hastening  State 
ownership.  Professor  Mahaim  fixes  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  which  separated  Belgium  from  Holland.  For  a  number  of 
years,  however,  the  State  contented  itself  with  constructing  trunk  lines, 
leaving  the  “  feeders  ”  to  private  enterprise.  But  when  the  period  of 
consoUdation  set  in  the  State  system  found  itself  in  severe  competition 
with  important  private  companies,  while  one  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  French  capitalists.  Thus  the  State  was  compelled  to  assume 
ownership,  until  at  the  present  time  only  one  important  private  company 
exists.  Although  the  development  did  not  proceed  without  opposition. 
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Professor  Mahaim  quotes  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister  as  of  opinion  that 
resumption  to  private  ownership  would  “  provoke  a  revolution.”  From 
the  beginning,  the  Belgian  State  railway  system  has  been  managed 
“  as  a  service  which  should  neither  be  a  national  charge  nor  a  fiscal 
expedient,  but  which  should  be  required  to  cover  its  expenditure  by  its 
earnings.”  That  it  has  done  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
annual  profit  has  been  422,000  francs  on  an  average  capital  of  778,753,000 
francs.  The  rates  of  ordinary  and  workmen’s  tickets  are  such  as  to 
make  the  English  public  somewhat  envious,  and  it  is  claimed  that  such 
facilities  have  resulted  in  lessening  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  opened 
up  reudential  areas  in  the  country  for  industrial  workers,  and  reduced 
unemployment  by  making  labour  more  mobile.  Moreover,  the  added 
security  which  State  employment  generally  affords  is  an  advantage  not 
to  be  lightly  set  aside,  although  there  is  a  danger  sometimes  of  undue 
emphasis  being  attached  to  it.  On  the  vexed  question  of  pohtical 
influence  and  State  employment  Professor  Mahaim  points  out  that 
this  does  not  apply  in  Belgium,  as  in  spite  of  a  Conservative-Clerical 
Grovemment  extending  over  twenty-seven  years,  the  majority  of  railway 
employes  are  members  of  the  Labour  party. 

America  by  the  nature  of  its  pohtical  institutions  is  faced  with  a 
problem  of  pecuUar  interest  in  regard  to  internal  communication. 
This  is  evident  from  the  contribution  of  Professor  Dewsnup,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  connecting  Unk  between  State  and  railways  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  body,  originally  estabUshed  in 
1887,  has  gradually  assumed  extensive  powers,  not  only  over  rate 
regulation,  but  also  over  such  important  questions  as  equipment  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  and  the  settlement  of  labour  controversies.  It  is> 
in  a  measure,  an  example  of  the  ad  hoc  authority  for  which  Mr.  Cleveland- 
Stevens  pleads.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Professor  Dewsnup  seems  to  think  that  the  very  activities  of  such  an 
authority — supported  as  it  is  by  important  legal  decisions — will  in  time 
provide  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  nationaUzation.  But  he  thinks 
nationaUzation  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  American  people, 
and  “  would  ultimately  prove  a  white  elephant  to  the  Government.’  ’ 
He  seeks  consolation  in  the  fact  that  such  a  consummation  is  not  hkely 
to  be  very  immediate.  Like  M.  Leroy-Beauheu  he  appears  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  pohtical  influence  of  Government  employes, 
while  his  remedy  for  a  possible  railway  combine  of  private  interests  is 
the  development  of  traffic  by  road,  inland  waterway  and  sea.  He  does 
not  tell  us,  however,  by  whom  these  substituted  services  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  On  the  financial  side  we  have  a  prophecy  of  early  disaster  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  a  general  raising  of  fares  and  rates  or  a  re¬ 
duction  of  facilities.  Presunung  the  first  part  of  the  nrophecy  to  happen 
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it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  shrewd  American  mind  would 
resort  to  the  unbusiness-hke  expedient  suggested  in  the  second  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  some  strength  in  the  argument  that 
Prussian  experience  might  have  been  very  different  if  she  had  not  got 
“  her  hands  upon  the  railways  in  the  early  stage  of  her  industrial 
awakening.”  His  final  point,  that  the  task  of  the  executive  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  affairs  of  modem  states  is  so  heavy  that  duties  of  an 
economic  nature  cannot  safely  be  added,  does  not  appear  to  give 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  so  many  directions  political 
and  economic  activities  so  shade  into  each  other  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  discover  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

John  G.  Nbwlove. 

SIMPLE  ECONOMICS.  For  Indian  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  R. 
CoBNAH.  [118  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

OUTLINES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  [xvi,  144  pp. 
8vo.  4s.  net.  University  Press,  Chicago.  1912.] 

Both  these  books  appear  to  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  which  all 
authors  must  face  in  attempting  to  summarize  economic  principles, 
namely,  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  endeavour  to  be  concise.  Apart 
from  this  rather  serious  fault,  both  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting 
and  informing. 

Mr.  Comah  divides  his  book  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  a  sketch  of  theory  based  upon  Walker’s  Political  Economy, 
while  the  second  part  contains  an  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  to 
Indian  conditions.  He  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  harmful 
results  of  applying  the  Western  standpoint  when  teaching  Economics 
in  India.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  does 
not  do  himself  or  his  subject  justice  in  Part  I.  For  example,  he 
devotes  only  four  pages  to  the  subject  of  Production,  while  in  discussing 
Exchange  we  have  to  be  content  with  the  bare  statement  that  “  all 
substances  are  liable  to  some  variations  of  value,  but  gold  and  silver 
are  the  most  constant  that  can  be  found,”  without  so  much  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  why  this  is  so. 

In  Part  II.  he  shows  continually  the  importance  of  custom  and 
tradition  in  determining  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  Indian  peasant, 
while  the  baneful  effect  of  the  money-lender  and  the  advantages  of 
co-operative  credit  societies  stand  in  striking  contrast.  This  is  quite 
the  better  part  of  the  book. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  book  is  summarized  in  the  preface.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  all  teachers  of  Economics 
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meet  when  dealing  with  beginners — the  condemnation  of  economic 
generalizations  “  as  remote  and  unpractical,”  while  betraying  a  very 
limited  understanding  of  common-place  economic  facts.  There  is  also 
much  truth  in  the  observation  that  a  student  is  well  on  his  way  to 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  economics  so  soon  as  he  learns  to  reflect 
intelligently  upon  what  is  happening  every  day  in  the  world  of  affairs 
about  him.”  The  book  itself  can  hardly  be  called  even  a  digest  of 
Economics,  consisting  as  it  does,  for  the  most  part,  of  headings,  while 
the  arrangement  of  these  is  not  always  as  methodical  as  one  would 
desire.  John  G.  Newlovb. 

L’EVOLUTION  HISTORIQUE  DU  SOCIALISME  MODERNE. 

Par  M.  Touoan-Babanowski,  traduit  par  Joseph  Schafibo. 

[248  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Riviere.  Paris,  1913.] 

In  his  preface,  M.  Tougan-Baranowski  admits  that  there  is  already 
an  overabimdance  of  literatiue  on  Socialism ;  but  he  believes  that  he 
has  detected  a  gap  that  requires  to  be  filled.  Nowhere  has  it  been 
explicitly  stated  what  precisely  is  to  be  understood  by  “  modem 
Socialism.”  Opinion  may  be  divided  as  to  whether  our  author  has 
adequately  provided  such  definition.  However,  he  has  produced  a 
very  readable  book,  not  too  bulky,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
interestingly  contrasts  “  Utopian  ”  Socialism — in  which  he  professes 
himself  a  believer — with  “  Marxian  ”  Socialism,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
obscures  lofty  aims  appealing  to  humanity  generally,  without  distinction 
of  class,  in  order  to  substitute  purely  proletarian  ambition  to  obtain 
political  supremacy.  M.  Tougan-Baranowski  feels  no  enthusiasm  for 
this  one-sided  programme ;  but,  optimist  as  he  is,  he  holds  that  it  is 
fufiUing  a  most  useful  preparatory  office  in  bridging  over  the  gulf 
which  at  the  outset  separated  existing  circumstances  from  the  fruition 
of  “  Utopian  ”  victory — ^that,  in  fact,  such  victory  would  be  impossible 
without  its  rather  rough  spadework.  In  truth,  our  author  gives 
Fourier  credit  for  truly  remarkable  foresight  in  foreshowing  the  precise 
course  that  matters  would  take,  and  finds  in  our  present  condition  of 
things,  with  State  help  being  given  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  with  old  age  pensions,  national  health  insurance,  free  dinners 
at  schools  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  half-way  stage  to  attainment  which 
Fourier  dubbed  “  garantisme.” 

Proletarian  supremacy  once  established,  our  author  anticipates  that 
all  will  go  well  and  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature  will  place  no 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Laveleye,  in  his  day,  argued  on  distinctly  opposite 
lines,  contending  that  if  human  nature  were  only  perfect,  no  laws  to 
regulate  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour  woidd  be  called  for. 

Incidentally  the  author  raises  a  point  which  decidedly  ought  to 
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command  interest  for  us  at  the  present  juncture.  Our  British  Socialists 
are  crying  out  aloud  for  “  land  nationalization.”  The  French  Socialists, 
so  the  author  shows,  dare  not  place  that  point  upon  their  programme, 
because  they  know  that  it  would  hopelessly  estrange  all  that  rural 
democracy,  to  which  their  appeal  for  support  is  mainly  directed.  That 
democracy  firmly  believes  in  the  rightfulness  of  its  lopin  de  terre.  The 
Italian  Socialists  have  tried  land  nationalization  as  a  platform  plank, 
but  have  deliberately  discarded  it  as  being  found  repulsive  rather  than 
attractive.  Since  M.  Tougan-Baranowski  wrote,  so  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  M.  Vanderveldc,  the  high  priest  of  Belgian  Socialism, 
has,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  as  a  manifesto,  insisted  upon  even  more.  He 
would  have  every  rural  inhabitant  placed  in  possession  of  his  own  free¬ 
hold  lopin  de  terre.  And  some  years  ago,  Herr  Katzenstein,  a  well- 
known  Grerman  Socialist  publicist,  wrote  to  me  that  Herr  David,  one 
of  the  recognized  Socialist  leaders  in  his  own  coimtry,  at  the  time 
occupjdng  himself  specifically  with  the  rural  question,  had  publicly 
endorsed  my  own  plea,  then  put  forward  (not  in  a  Socialist  sense)  in 
the  Genossenschaftspionier,  that  the  countryside  should  be  democratized 
by  the  studied  multiplication  of  small  freehold  holdings.  There  is 
thus  shown  to  be  a  considerable  volume  of  unchallengeably  Socialist 
opinion  arrayed  against  land  nationalization.  Henby  W.  Wolff. 

ELEMENTS  DE  SOCIOLOGIE.  Par  P.  Caullkt,  Docteur  es 

Sciences  Politiques  et  Economiques.  [356  pp.  8vo.  7  francs. 

Riviere.  Paris,  1913.] 

LES  LOIS  DE  LA  SOCIOLOGIE  ECONOMIQUE.  Par  A.  Bochabd, 

Secretaire  de  la  Societe  de  Sociologie  de  Paris.  [352  pp.  8vo. 

8  francs.  Riviere.  Paris,  1913.] 

These  two  volumes,  issued  as  parts  of  a  useful  series  entitled  Systemes 
et  Fails  Sociaux,  serve  to  bring  out  once  more  the  disappointing  fact 
that,  however  interesting  in  its  inquiries  and  instructive  on  many 
points  sociology  undoubtedly  is,  in  its  main  object  it  remains,  and  is 
probably  bound  to  remain,  inconclusive.  M.  CauUet,  who  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  refuses  to  take  sides  or  identify 
himself  with  any  of  the  many  distinctive  schools  of  sociology  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  mastery  (to  which  more  are  likely  to  be  added  in  the  future), 
but  contents  himself  with  discharging  the  humble  but  useful  task  of 
impartially  reviewing  the  theories  hitherto  propounded,  so  far  as  they 
appear  to  call  for  notice.  Such  comparison  promises  to  prove  a  material 
help  for  students. 

The  lesson  that  M.  CauUet  derives  from  aU  this  splendid  array  of 
speculative  learning  is  the  very  plaiisible  one  that,  in  seeking  to  account 
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for  social  evolution  by  one  particular  theory  only,  the  several  authors 
have  overlooked  the  plain  and  indisputable  fact  that  social  evolution 
is  complex — ^not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  any  one  influence 
only,  nor  by  a  purely  mechanical  process — that  there  are  many  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  and  many  impulses  which  were  not  to  be  foreseen,  to 
determine  actual  progress.  M.  Bochard,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the 
influence  determining  the  course  of  evolutionary  progress  in  “  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  Xenophon  said  that  it  is  currently  attributed  to  “  the 
gods,”  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  the  work  of  human  beings,  acting  as 
artists’  “  ghosts.” 

Both  authors  alike,  in  agreement  with  Nietzsche,  reject  Herbert 
Spencer’s  pet  theory,  which,  in  Nietzsche’s  words,  would  reduce  social  evo¬ 
lution  to  “  a  purely  mechanical  process,”  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  “  stupid  ” 
machine.  Both  also  admit  that  in  view  of  the  marked  changes  taking 
place  in  the  composition  and  character  of  society,  rules  of  evolution 
established  for  the  past  cannot  possibly  be  relied  upon  in  forecasting 
progress  in  the  future.  Society  is  becoming  ”  specialized,”  cut  up  into 
many  distinct  sections,  each  performing  its  own  peculiar  work,  which 
sections  in  every  case  differ  from,  but  mutually  supplement  one  another. 
Individualism  is  gaining  strength  every  day,  and  the  multitude  of 
essentially  distinct  minds  is  no  longer  affected  as  the  more  or  less 
uniform  collective  mind  used  to  be  in  times  past.  M.  Bochard’s  book 
contains  some  very  interesting  chapters  on  the  historical  data  con¬ 
nected  with  sociology,  and  illustrates  the  favourite  sociological  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  dire  pressure  of  necessity  and  trial  brought  home 
to  man  in  varying  shapes  in  his  various  stages  of  mental  development, 
which  compelled  him  to  use  and  perfect  his  less  dormant  intellectual 
power,  as  if  Providence  had  adopted  Menander’s  cruel  maxim : 
*0  iLt]  Sopcis  avdpuiroi  ov  iratScvrroi. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

L’lTALIE  ECONOMIQUE  ET  SOCIALE  (1861-1912).  Par  Ernest 
Lemonon.  [432  pp.  8vo.  7  francs.  Alcan.  Paris,  1913.] 

This  book  may  safely  be  recommended  as  an  opportune  source  of 
information  to  every  one  interested  in  modem  Italy.  It  is  not  without 
its  little  blemishes  or  lacuna.  But  it  gives  an  instroctive  and  well- 
arranged  review  of  the  progress  and  development  of  Italy  since  its 
unification. 

The  economic  section,  with  its  array  of  figures,  may  appear  just  a 
little  dry  to  the  reader  who  is  not  himself  an  economist.  However,  all 
such  detail  is  necessary  to  bring  home  the  lesson  here  taught,  to  what 
great  extent  a  country’s  economics  are  dependent  upon  its  policy. 
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Italy,  having  become  one,  found  itself  exposed  to  the  inevitable  tempta¬ 
tions  of  its  new  position.  It  had  its  credit  still  to  conquer.  It 
had  to  become  consolidated,  welding  together  very  divergent  elements. 

It  found  itself  burdened  with  the  liabilities  of  a  considerable  number 
of  not  by  any  means  financially  prudent  administrations,  whose  officers 
it  could  not  at  once  discharge  and  whose  bills,  so  to  speak,  it  had  to 
honour.  Some  decades  of  patient,  unpretending  attention  to  home 
affairs  would  have  got  it  over  these  difficulties.  Instead  of  taking  this 
course,  it  gave  way,  at  any  rate  at  times,  to  juvenile  impatience  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  high  politics.  Falling  into  a  trap  skilfully 
laid  by  Prince  Bismarck,  it  impetuously  broke,  in  the  Grerman  interest, 
with  its  natural  ally  France,  and  so  deprived  itself  of  the  best  market 
available  for  its  natural  produce  and  saddled  itself  with  a  heavy 
burden  of  military  and  naval  armaments.  The  serious  losses  which 
it  sustained  in  the  period  from  1888  to  1898  are  an  instructive  lesson 
in  the  effects  of  Protection.  At  the  same  time,  neglecting  its  most 
natural  industry,  agriculture,  and  sacrificing  another  natural  industry, 
the  silk  trade — which  is  still  suffering — it  ambitiously  set  itself  to  rival 
us  and  others  by  the  artificial  creation  of  cotton  and  engineering  in¬ 
dustries.  Under  all  this  costly  and  not  overjudicious  experimenting,  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  heavily  taxed  while  wealthier  classes  were 
allowed  to  escape  taxation,  became  reduced  to  misery,  which  naturally 
in  due  course  found  a  vent  in  revolutionary  disturbances.  Financiers, 
eager  for  distinction,  would  dress  the  shop  window  by  means  of  artificial 
measures  to  raise  State  credit,  while  the  shop  itself,  which  would  have 
supplied  the  most  effective  dressing,  became  more  and  more  denuded  of 
stock. 

This  leads  up  to  the  second  portion  of  M.  L4monon’s  book,  dealing 
with  “  social  ”  development,  which,  in  this  case,  means  the  very  effec¬ 
tive  assertion  of  democracy  under  what  is  far  too  comprehensively  called 
a  “  Socialist  ”  banner.  M.  Lemonon  does  not  sufficiently  point  out  the 
inherent  difference  between  the  “  revolutionary  ”  and  the  “  reformist  ” 
Socialists.  The  “revolutionary”  section  are  genuine  Socialists, 
with  no  practical  programme  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  “  reformists  ”  are  distinctly  a  constructive  party. 
They  have  their  practical  programme  and  are  working  earnestly  at  its 
realization.  They  became  “  Socialists  ”  when  otherwise  no  one 
would  heed  their  protests.  The  very  point  which  M.  Lemonon  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasizes,  that  they  have  turned  to  co-operation  of  a  quite 
original  and  most  practical  form — co-operation  giving  a  distinct 
promise  of  future  national  success — shows  to  what  marked  extent  they 
subsequently  became  constructive.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
they  organized  themselves  to  obtain  collective  contracts  for  work,  and 
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later  on  to  rent  land  in  common.  There  might  have  been  more  said 
about  the  braccianti  and  the  muratori  and  the  qffiUanze  coUettive — more 
particularly  about  the  latter’s  signal  success  in  Sicily,  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  failure  of  State  aid  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Italy.  It  is  not  correct,  as  M.  Lemonon  will  have  it,  that  these  societies, 
beginning  in  abject  poverty,  but  speedily  obtaining  advantages  for  their 
class,  have  been  throughout  favoured  by  better  class  “co-operators.” 
They  are  so  now — because  that  is  found  to  constitute  the  best  policy. 
They  were  reprobated  in  the  ’nineties  and  given  the  cold  shoulder  as 
recently  as  in  1901.  It  is  not  correct,  either,  to  say  that  they  have  been 
financed  by  the  co-operative  banks — which  are  by  no  means  a  peculiarly 
working-class  institution,  as  M.  Lemonon  represents  them  to  be. 
They  were  refused  assistance  in  that  quarter  which  still,  not  altogether 
to  its  credit,  fails  to  support  the  “  neutral  ”  rural  credit  societies.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  those  societies  have  rather  a  severe 
struggle  to  endure  with  the  “  Catholic  ”  banks,  favoured  by  the  Pope. 
M.  Lemonon  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  very  questionable  assist¬ 
ance  at  present  given  by  the  State,  under  greatly  altered  circumstances, 
to  “  co-operative  ”  institutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  insti¬ 
tutions  may  survive  the  caresses  of  that  newly  found  mother  which  to 
some  people  look  rather  like  the  beginning  of  overlaying. 

More  might  also  have  been  said  about  agriculture,  Italy’s  most 
natural  industry.  Under  the  influence  of  syndicates  and  cattedre 
ambulanti  it  has  no  doubt  advanced.  But  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  which 
Dr.  de  Carolis  called  attention  three  years  ago,  still  remains.  Italy  is 
a  land  of  tenants  ;  and  those  tenants  have  no  fixity  of  tenure,  there¬ 
fore  no  incitement  to  improve  their  holdings  or  to  make  for  themselves 
an  abiding  home.  While  such  conditions  continue,  the  huge  emigration 
which  M.  L4monon  regrets  is  bound  to  go  on. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

ZUSAMMENWIRKEN  DER  GEWERBLICHEN  BERUFSGENOS- 
SENSCHAFTEN  MIT  DEM  ROTEN  KREUZ  AUF  DEM 
GEBIETE  DER  ERSTEN  HILFE.  Von  De.  Eaxtfmann, 
Prasident  des  Reichsversicherungsamts.  [27  pp.  8vo.  80  Pf. 
Vahlen.  Berlin,  1913.] 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  happier  in  the  choice  of  a  title  for  his 
Act  than  the  Germans,  in  calling  it  “  Health  Insurance  Act,”  the 
Germans  continue  in  advance  of  us  in  the  happy  applications  which 
they  know  how  to  give  to  the  provisions  of  their  law.  That  law  was  to 
compensate  injuries  and  provide  for  pensions.  But  experience  soon 
taught  those  who  administered  it  that  prevention  is  better  by  a  good 
deal  than  compensation.  And  from  that  discovery  have  sprung  a 
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number  of  the  most  beneficent  measures — administered  rigorously, 
because  self-interest  demands  that  it  should  be  so — for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  trade  diseases.  From  prevention  authorities  have 
advanced  one  step  further.  They  now  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  for 
whose  disablement  they  might  have  to  pay,  by  rendering  ready  first 
help  in  case  of  any  accident.  To  perfect  these  arrangements  they  have, 
after  much  negotiation  initiated  by  themselves,  come  to  a  standing 
agreement  with  the  well-known  “  Red  Cross  ”  society,  supplying  an 
extensive  ambulance  service,  for  joint  action,  the  well-conceived  and 
highly  usefiil  particulars  of  which  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  explains  in  this  little  pampldet.  Accidents  occur  in 
all  countries,  and  it  is  well  for  those  called  upon  to  deal  with  them  in 
one  country  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  same  way  in  another. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

TOYNBEE  HALL  UND  DIE  ENGLISCHE  SETTLEMENT-BE- 

WEGUNG.  By  Dr.  Werner  Picht.  [217  pp.  8vo.  6  marks. 

Mohr.  Tubingen,  1913.] 

This  is  an  original  piece  of  research  by  a  young  German  student,  who 
combines  a  scientific  training  in  economics  with  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  relation  of  the  workers  to  Christianity.  As  a  preliminary  study, 
he  has  set  himself  to  form  an  opinion  from  personal  experience  of  the 
place  occupied  in  the  whole  social  movement  by  the  institutions  foimded 
under  Oxford  influences  with  the  object  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
between  the  workers  and  the  universities.  He  has  compiled  a  careful 
list  of  the  forty-two  settlements  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  exact 
details  in  regard  to  the  number  of  residents  and  workers,  the  branches 
of  work  undertaken,  and  the  character  of  the  influence  which  is  exerted. 
The  book  contains  also  a  succinct  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Browning  settlement  in  the  agitation  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  a 
valuable  appendix  on  the  Workers’  Educational  Association.  He 
draws  a  careful  distinction  between  settlements  and  college  missions, 
and  from  his  observation  of  both  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
work  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  classes  the  non-religious  settle¬ 
ment  has  not  had  the  success  anticipated  by  the  original  founders.  It 
is  not  likely,  he  thinks,  to  remain  a  permanent  feature  in  social  reform. 
In  so  far  as  the  work  to  be  done  is  religious,  it  will  be  done  more  and 
more  by  definitely  ecclesiastical  institutions.  “  Lebensgestalter,”  he 
claims,  “  kdnnen  wir  nur  sein  im  Verein  mit  denen,  die  unseren  Glauben 
haben.”  In  so  far  as  it  b  educational,  the  W.  £.  A.  will  be  found  to 
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provide  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  machinery  for  bringing  university 
men  and  women  into  their  right  relations  with  the  workers.  In  spite 
of  the  pleasantest  possible  personal  recollections  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
he  feels  obliged  to  pass  a  very  trenchant  criticism  upon  the  value  of 
its  methods.  When  it  becomes  known,  the  book  will  undoubtedly 
arouse  considerable  interest  and  discussion. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  By  James  Ford,  Ph.D. 
[xxi,  300  pp.  8vo.  $1.50.  Survey  Associates.  New  York, 
1913.] 

The  main  interest  of  this  book  for  the  English  reader  lies  in  noting 
how  the  individualistic  spirit  of  America  has  checked  the  growth  of 
co-operation.  The  writer  gives  many  instances  of  enterprises  that 
have  failed,  and  proves  his  contention  that  “  in  New  England  all  that 
is  gained  by  co-operation  must  be  gained  against  the  bitter  opposition 
of  tradespeople,  against  the  scepticism  and  even  ridicule  of  the  general 
public  and  against  unsympathetic  legislation.”  The  co-operative 
societies  of  workmen  which  have  striven  to  model  themselves  upon  the 
Rochdale  system  have  been  less  Successful  than  the  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers,  partly  owing  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  population  in  America.  Though  on  the  whole  the  writer 
draws  a  discouraging  picture  of  the  attempts  to  establish  co-operation 
in  New  England,  he  remains  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle. 

LA  CONCENTRATION  CAPITALISTE  EN  FRANCE.  Par  Com¬ 
pere-Morel.  [58  pp.  12mo.  75  centimes.  Riviere.  Paris, 
1913.] 

This  little  pamphlet,  written  in  the  Socialist  interest — to  prove  that 
the  assumed  prevalence  of  small  properties  in  France  is  a  myth,  and 
that  “  Capital  ”  remains  imchallenged  master — contains  some  supple¬ 
mentary  information  to  the  last  official  Census  figures  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  economists.  It  is  intended  to  show  that,  although  in  point 
of  numbers  small  landowners  and  traders  predominate  over  large,  once 
the  test  of  money  value  is  applied,  the  balance  is  all  the  other  way. 

TRADES  FOR  LONDON  BOYS  AND  HOW  TO  ENTER  THEM. 
[204  pp.  8vo.  1«.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1912.] 

The  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Association  has  done 
well  to  reissue  this  \iseful  handbook.  Probably  the  chief  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  care  with  which  the  various  trades  have  been  investi¬ 
gated,  combining  as  it  does  the  co-operative  assistance  of  agencies 
apparently  so  divergent  as  employers  and  trade  unions.  It  is  pointed 
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out  that  entsance  to  a  trade  in  London  is  not  an  easy  matter,  because 
of  the  predominance  of  clerical  and  distributive  work,  in  both  of  which 
the  work  is  of  a  varied  character,  and  the  organisation  comparatively 
weak.  The  book  is  an  indispensable  guide  to  all  those  interested  in 
preventing  boys  from  drifting  into  “  blind  alley  ”  occupations.  ■ 

VERSICHERUNGS-LEXIKON.  Erganzungsband  fiir  die  ,  Jahre 
1908  bis  1912.  Herausgcgeben  von  •  Professor .  .Db.  Alfred 
Manes,  [xvi,  492  pp.  4to.  16  Marks.  Mohr.  Tubingen,  1913.] 

This  volume  brings  up  to  date,  as  a  supplementary  issue,  the  valuable 
collection  of  information  on  the  various  forms  and  methc^  of  instirance. 
The  original  volume  was  published  in  1906,  but  since  that  date  far- 
reaching  developments  have  taken  place  in  many  countries  with 
regard  to  insurance  organization.  These  changes  do  not  complete  the 
work  of  insurance,  but  as  Dr.  Manes  says,  “  a  new  step  has  been  climbed,” 
and  it  is  a  fitting  point  at  which  to  mark  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  are  the  countries  to 
whose  experience  attention  is  chiefly  directed,  but  other  countries  are 
not  neglected.  The  book  is  well  arranged  and  documented,  and  will 
be  a  welcome  source  of  reference  to  students  of  insurance  questions. 
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